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AUTHOR’S  PREFACE. 


It  is  now  almost  thirty  years  since,  in  the  third 
session  of  my  university  course,  I began  clearly  to 
perceive  that  the  first  prerequisite  of  theological  cul- 
tvire  is  a clear  understanding  of  the  Christian  idea  of 
Reconciliation.  At  that  time  I tried  to  get  special 
help  towards  such  an  imderstanding,  but  failed  to  find 
what  I sought ; and,  as  I now  see,  after  methodical 
examination  of  the  later  German  Theology,  I had  not 
any  ground  for  expecting  efficient  aid  towards  the 
solution  of  the  problem  from  any  one  at  that  time. 
Other  problems  came  before  me  for  scientific  investi- 
gation ; but  as  soon  as  I had  brought  these  to  a con- 
clusion satisfactory  to  myself,  I resiuned  the  question 
of  my  youth  in  an  independent  way.  Since  1857 
my  whole  attention  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  been  de- 
voted to  the  doctrines  of  Justification  and  Reconcilia- 
tion, save  in  BO  far  as  I have  been  hindered  by  official 
duties  and  personal  affairs.  As  result  of  these  studies, 
I have  already  published  a program,  De  Ira  Dei  (Bonn, 
1859),  as  well  as  the  following  articles  in  the  Jahr- 
biicher  fur  deutsche  Theologie ; — “ On  A.  Osiander’s 
Doctrine  of  Justification”  (1857,  No.  4) ; “ Studies  on 
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the  Ideas  of  Christ’s  Satisfaction  and  Merit”  (1860, 
No.  4) ; “ The  Declarations  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  the  Saving  Worth  of  the  Death  of  Christ”  (1863, 
Nos.  2 and  3) ; “ Historical  Studies  on  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  God”  (in  three  articles,  1865,  No.  2 ; 1868, 
Nos.  2 and  3).  As  a preparation,  however,  for  the 
dogmatic  presentation  of  these  doctrines,  I held  it 
necessary  to  gain  insight  into  their  whole  history  from 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages ; and  on  this  accovmt 
the  present  volume  has  been  written.  • It  is  published 
because  my  friends  desire  me  to  do  so,  and  because  I 
recognise  their  claim  to  share  in  my  scientific  acquire- 
ments. In  a second  volume  I purpose  to  imdertake 
the  dogmatic  presentation  of  the  doctrines  in  question 
along  with  the  necessary  biblico-theological  substruc- 
ture ; and  for  that  volume  I reserve  many  details 
which  may  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  his- 
torical part.  Where,  however,  certain  germs  or  rela- 
tions of  thought  have  not  attained  to  any  historical 
continuity  in  public  teaching,  I have  for  the  present 
left  them  imdiscussed,  in  order  that  the  historical 
survey  might  not  be  burdened  with  their  treatment. 
In  so  far  as  they  deserve  attention  at  all,  they  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  theoretical  presentation  of  the  second 
volume. 

ALBRECHT  RITSCHL. 

GUttinomj,  Sept.  17,  1870. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR 


The  work  which  in  a translation  is  now  laid  before  the 
British  public  has  already  been  received  in  Germany  with 
the  keenest  interest,  alike  by  friends  and  opponents  of  the 
author’s  views ; and  it  haa  served  to  raise  the  previously  high 
reputation  of  a theologian  who  is  second  to  no  University 
teacher  of  that  country  in  dialectic  acuteness  and  broad  his- 
torical grasp  of  Reformed  as  well  as  Lutheran  and  Pre-Refor- 
mation dogma.  Dr.  Ritschl  is  not  altogether  unknown  even 
in  this  country ; and  the  favour  with  which  his  work,  in  its 
original  form,  has  been  already  welcomed,  leads  to  the  hope 
that  it  may  meet  with  still  wider  notice,  and  find  still  greater 
usefulness  in  its  present  shape.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  literature  of  the  History  of  Dogma  wUl  be  the  readiest 
to  recognise  its  importance  as  a contribution  to  that  branch  of 
theological  literature. 

I desire  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  my  friend  and 
fellow-student  under  Ritschl — the  Rev.  W.  R Smith,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen — for  invaluable  advice  and  assistance,  gener- 
ously given  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  work,  in  the 
many  difficulties  inseparable  from  the  task  of  translating  from 
a language  so  rich  in  theological  and  metaphysical  distinctions 
as  that  of  Germany.  I may  add  that  both  to  him  and  to  me 
the  task  has  been  one  not  of  scientific  interest  merely,  but  also 
of  gratitude  for  what  we  feel  we  owe  to  Professor  Ritschl. 

JOHN  S.  BLACK. 

Kibkcaldv,  Maj/  16,  1872. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

" 1.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  Justification  and  Reconciliation.  ^ 
which  I purpose  to  unfold  in  a scientific  manner,  constitutes 
the  real  centre  of  the  theological  system.  In  it  is  developed 
the  determinate  and  direct  result  of  the  historical  revelation  of 
God’s  purpose  of  grace  through  Christ — the  result,  namely,  that 
the  Church  founded  by  Christ  has  freedom  of  religious  inter- 
course with  God,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  sin,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom,  directs  the  workings 
of  its  own  will  in  conformity  with  God’s  expressed  design. 

To  the  religious  discernment  this  implies  in  itself  the  moral 
restoration  of  man,  and  all  religious  blessedness. 

The  title  I have  chosen  certainly  presents  an  unusual  collo- 
cation and  order  of  ideas,  and  so  demands  a preliminary  explana- 
tion, although  the  adequate  vindication  of  its  suitableness  to  de- 
scribe the  contemplated  theme  can  result  only  from  the  full  work- 
ing out  of  the  subject  to  the  end  I have  in  view.  In  that  part  of 
the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  to  which  these  ideas  belong, 
many  other  additional  conceptions  have  been  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  history  of  theology ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
practice  of  theologians  has  not  yet  given  them  a fixed  or  seK- 
consisteut  arrangement  Thus,  while  all  other  theological  doc- 
trines are  provided  with  distinct  and  definite  titles,  here,  in  the 
entire  absence  of  a fixed  terminology,  we  are  not  only  warranted 
but  compelled  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  as  if  the  difficulty  could  easily  be  got  over  if  one  were 
to  have  regard  simply  to  the  historical  fact  to  which  the  above- 
mentioned  saving  operations  and  kindred  ones  are  referred,  and 
were  to  name  it  accordingly  the  doctrine  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

In  this  way  it  would  be  left  an  open  question  what  reference 
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to  Grod  and  what  efifects  upon  men  might  be  grounded  upon 
this  fact,  and  upon  which  class  of  these  references  the  emphasis 
ought  to  be  laid.  Yet  weighty  objections  to  such  a title  readily 
present  themselves.  While  the  apostles  mastered  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  death  of  their  Lord  by  recognising  in  it  His 
sacrificial  act  for  the  salvation  of  men,  they  included  along 
with  it,  in  this  view,  Christ’s  resurrection  also,  and  referred  to 
His  death  and  resurrection  together  the  effects  resulting  from 
the  finished  sacrifica  Further,  in  the  doctrinal  method  of  the 
Beformation,  value  has  been  assigned  not  only  to  the  suffering 
and  death  of  Christ,  but  also  to  the  whole  compass  of  His 
active  life  as  a ground  of  the  saving  operations  in  question. 
And,  although  this  theory  has  not  been  permitted  to  pass 
imchallenged,  it  has  gained  so  much  weight  that  on  account  of 
it  we  must  avoid  making  it  appear  as  if  the  death  of  Christ 
were  regarded  only  as  an  external  and  isolated  event,  so  far  as 
the  salutary  effects  dependent  upon  it  are  concerned.  But, 
further,  I cannot  help  expressing  my  opinion  that  our  reli- 
gious assurance  of  such  results  as  are  the  justification  and  re- 
conciliation of  men  can  be  based  upon  the  death  of  Christ  only 
on  condition  that  the  value  of  His  life  and  of  His  resurrection 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  inseparable  connexion  with  that 
fact  But  on  this  account,  the  title,  “ Doctrine  of  the  Death 
of  Christ,”  would  fail  to  convey  clearly  and  completely  all  that 
ought  to  be  denoted  by  it  On  the  other  hand,  such  a title  as 
“Doctrine  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ,"  would  comprehend 
more  than  our  intended  subject  For  it  would  embrace  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ,  the  prophetical,  the 
priestly,  and  the  kingly;  but  I have  at  present  to  do  only 
with  the  exhibition  of  so  much  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ  as 
corresponds  to  His  priestly  office. 

It  seems  then  as  if  thw  conception  might  furnish  the  appro-  * 
priate  title  for  our  task.  As  all  know,  it  is  derived  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Yet,  we  may  with  some  propriety 
attribute  to  it  a general  currency  in  the  New  Testament : for 
the  idea  (common  to  the  greater  number  of  New  Testament 
writers)  of  an  offering  for  which  Christ  consecrated  Himself 
necessarily  involves  the  analogy  of  a priest.  The  biblico-theo- 
logical  portion  of  the  following  treatise  will  show  that  I can 
appreciate  to  its  full  extent  the  constitutive  importance  of  the 
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Old  Testament  conceptions  of  sacrifice  and  priesthood  for  the 
formation  of  a worthy  view  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  I readily  acknowledge  also  with  Schleiermacher  * that 
the  threefold  attributes  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  when  taken 
together,  do  secure,  in  a special  manner,  completeness  to  our 
view  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ  At  the  same  time  I cannot 
get  rid  of  the  objections  raised  by  Schleiermacher  himself 
against  the  use  of  these  metaphorical  expressions  in  systematic 
theology.  Schleiermacher  pronounces  for  the  continued  use  of 
these  dogmatic  terms  in  order  to  maintain  continuity  with 
the  original  modes  of  representation,  inasmuch  as  the  earliest 
Christian  terminology  proceeded  upon  the  co-ordination  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  heaven  with  the  old.  But  the  fact  is,  that  neither 
our  Lord  Himself  nor  any  one  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
has  made  use  of  the  three  ofiices  as  the  comprehensive  and  only 
forms  for  expressing  the  saving  operations  of  Christ,  and  that 
this  use  was  not  introduced  into  systematic  theology  until  the 
Beformation  period.^  Besides,  in  the  New  Testament  these 
official  titles  are  in  part  superseded  in  their  application  to  Christ 
by  designations  which  are  peculiar  to  it ; or  where  they  are 
used,  occur  only  in  a metaphorical  sense  in  such  a way  that  the 
idea  contained  in  them  can  also  be  conveyed  independently  of 
them.  The  character  of  Prophet,  although  Christ  Himself  lays 
claim  to  it,  is  surpassed  by  his  designation  as  Son  of  Man  and 
Son  of  God.  His  Kingship  pertains  to  a sphere  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  assigned  to  the  expected  Son  of  David. 
His  Priesthood,  corresponding  to  His  sacrificial  character,  has, 
when  viewed  more  closely,  more  of  dissimilarity  than  of  re- 
semblance to  the  type.  And,  therefore,  although  our  solution 
of  problems  in  biblical  theology  will  be  dependent  on  our  con- 
sideration of  these  typical  notions,  the  framing  of  our  leading 
conceptions  in  systematic  theology  cannot  be  regulated  by  such 
regards.  These  conceptions  must  proceed  throughout  upon  spe- 
cifically New  Testament  views,  and  not  upon  those  which,  being 
used  in  a tropical  sense,  are  easUy  seen  to  be  merely  subsidiary 
representations  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  sphere  of  thought 
is  concerned.  If  the  old  school,  in  its  mechanical  use  of  Bible 

* Dtr  Christliche  Olaube,  3d  Ed.  § 102. 

* Eusebius,  it  is  true,  ha<l  already  referred  the  three  types  to  Christ. — 
Hitt.  £ccL  I.  3. 
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authority  for  its  theological  system,  has  disregarded  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  construction  of  New  Testament  thoughts,  it 
has  set  us  no ‘example  that  we  should  imitate.  Rather,  inas- 
much as  even  the  old  school  has  in  a great  majority  of  instances 
fashioned  its  dogmatic  heads  of  doctrine  in  accordance  with  the 
fully  developed  ideas  of  the  New  Testament,  the  introduction 
of  the  three  offices  of  Christ  as  a head  produces,  even  in  the 
old  theology,  an  inharmonious  and  strange  impression  which 
ought  to  serve  as  a warning  against  the  continued  use  of  such 
titles. 

For  the  designation  of  our  task  there  remains  only  one  other 
way  of  looking  at  it,  namely  this, — as  a survey  of  the  moral 
effects  of  the  Life,  Passion,  Death,  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 
towards  the  founding  of  the  Church.  In  this  understanding  of 
it,  only  the  notions  of  justification  and  reconciliation,  which  we 
have  already  mentioned,  are  sufficient.  This  affirmation,  how- 
ever, proceeds  upon  such  an  understanding  of  the  foundations 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament,  and  of  its  progress  in 
Clmrch-theolog)',  as  cannot  be  had  now  except  in  hints  and  in 
a provisional  way.  Of  course  the  New  Testament  itself,  as  well 
as  the  History  of  Dogmas,  presents  us  with  a rich  abundance 
of  conceptions  that  are  closely  connected  with  those  already 
mentioned.  Amongst  these  there  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
the  following : Sanctification,  Bringing  to  God,  Purchasing  for 
God  (dyopd^eiv).  Purification,  Redemption.  The  last-mentioned 
of  these  seems  especially  to  recommend  itself,  inasmuch  as 
redemption  expresses  the  whole  compass  of  conceivable  effects 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  is  expressly  used  in  this  sense  by 
Paul  (Rom.  iii  24  ; Col.  L 14  ; Eph.  i.  7).  Moreover,  the  com- 
I prehensive  personal  title  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  has  been 
' sanctioned  by  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Church.  The  word, 

; however,  is  less  suitable  as  a title  on  account  of  its  purely 
' negative  meaning,  and  also  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
period  of  Patristic  theology  (where  the  notion  is  an  independent 
one)  it  received  an  erroneous,  purely  dramatic,  thoroughly  non- 
ethical  application  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  Reformation  it  comes  up 
only  in  subordination  to  other  notions ; and  finally,  in  modern 
' usage,  is  not  employed  as  an  exhaustive  designation  of  the 
thing  we  now  wish  to  denote  by  it.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
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number  of  Greek  and  Latin  Church  Fathers  view  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a transaction  in  which  God  (from  the  motive  of  His 
justice)  delivered  over  the  life  of  the  God- man  as  a price  to  the 
devil,  who  is  recognised  as  the  rightful  lord  over  sinful  humanity, 
and  who  could  be  induced  to  make  surrender  of  his  rights  only 
on  condition  of  receiving  that  as  an  equivalent.  In  this  theory 
sin  is  represented  merely  as  a mechanical  subjection  to  the  devil, 
and  the  idea  of  redemption  remains  entirely  out  of  relation  to 
the  notion  of  human  will  Moreover,  it  is  found  in  carrying 
out  this  thought,  that  the  issue  of  the  legal  transaction  comes 
into  collision  with  the  idea  of  God’s  justice  which  had  led  to 
it : for  the  price  paid  to  the  devil  as  an  equivalent  for  man 
cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  remain  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  significance  which  in  this  connexion  attaches  to  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  is,  that  thereby  the  devil 
los't  possession  of  the  compensation  which  he  had  received. 
But  while  the  supposition  that  the  devil  had  been  deceived  as 
to  the  effects  of  the  legal  transaction  he  had  entered  into  was 
inevitable,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  with  regard  to  the  other 
party  to  the  transaction — the  omniscient  God — anything  else 
than  that-  He  had  intended  the  deception.  But  such  -an 
intention  is  inconsistent  with  the  justice  of  God,  which  is 
presupposed ; thus  the  theory  is  self-contradictory,  and  is 
therefore  untrue.'  On  this  account  even  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen  wandered  away  from  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  theory, 
because,  regarding  the  devil  as  the  despoiler  and  oppressor 
of  mankind,  he  did  not  consider  him  entitled  to  claim  any 
price  for  the  surrender,  much  less  one  of  infinite  value.  But 
this  consideration  falls  short  of  its  full  effect  with  him,  because 
he  was  not  able  consistently  to  explain  from  what  necessity 
arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  God  it  was  needful  that  Ho  , 
should  receive  the  life  of  Christ  by  His  death  as  a ransom.* 

'The  theologians  of  the  middle  ages  were  the  first  who  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  uprooting  the  theory  we  have  mentioned,  while 
they  at  the  same  time  lifted  the  problem  of  the  saving  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  Christ  to  a higher  sphere — that  in  which  sin  is 
viewed  in  its  legal  and  moral  aspects.  Diverse  as  are  the 
views  of  Anselm  and  Abelard  on  this  question,  it  is  at  any 

’ Compare  Baar,  Lrhrt  von  der  VertShnvng,  pp.  30-87. 

* Aa  above,  pp.  87-90. 
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rate  conclusive  as  regards  the  position  of  the  problem  of  the 
death  of  Christ  in  their  theological  discussions,  that  they 
■wholly  reject  the  idea  that  a redemption  of  mankind  from  the 
power  of  the  devil  was  legally  requisite.  While  Anselm  repre- 
sents man’s  sin  as  an  injury  done  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
e.xplains  the  death  of  Christ  as  arising  out  of  the  need  for  satis- 
faction to  be  given  to  God,  he  denies  that  the  devil  has,  as 
over  against  God,  any  independent  sphere  of  right,  from  which 
alone  any  claim  against  God’s  justice  for  an  equivalent  of  his 
peculiar  property  could  be  inferred.  ^Vhile  Abelard  regards 
the  death  of  Christ  as  that  demonstration  of  the  love  of  God 
whereby  men  are  awakened  to  reciprocal  love,  and  so  recon- 
ciled with  God  and  freed  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  he  excludes 
every  reference  in  this  to  the  devil,  inasmuch  as  neither  at  any 
time  had  he  the  elect  in  his  power,  nor  could  he  by  his  seduc- 
tion of  mankind  have  acquired  any  rights  over  them.  And 
even  Bernard,  although  out  of  deference  to  theological  tradi- 
tionalism he  brands  as  heresy  Abelard’s  repudiation  of  that 
theory,  only  so  far  gives  adherence  to  it  that  he  in  the  same 
breath  superadds  the  altogether  diverse  thought  of  a satisfac- 
tion to  God  which  Christ  as  the  Head  gave  for  the  Body — the 
Church — when  He  bore  its  sins  in  His  death.'  But  it  is 
decisive,  so  far  as  the  theologj'  of  the  middle  ages  is  concerned, 
that  Peter  Lombard  converted  the  mechanical  idea  of  the 
devil’s  power  into  the  idea  of  an  ethical  attachment  to  sin  on 
man’s  part,  and,  following  closely  upon  Abelard,  explained  the 
subjugation  of  the  devil  through  the  death  of  Christ,  as  mean- 
ing only  that  the  reciprocal  love  of  man  to  God,  which  is 
awakened  by  that  death,  cannot  co-exist  with  a continuance  in 
sin — the  two  being  mutually  exclusive.*  In  the  same  sense 
Thomas  Aquinas  also  recogrrises  the  redemption  of  men  from 
sin  and  from  the  devil  only  as  a consequence  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  men  with  Ood,  which  was  brought  about  by  means  of 
Christ’s  death.*  The  Reformation  doctrine  treats  of  the  bear- 
ings of  the  redemption  wrought  in  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the 
wrath  of  God,  as  well  as  upon  our  sins,  and  upon  the  devil. 

I But,  as  this  combination  is  only  placed  alongside  of  the  leading 
) thought  of  the  reconciliation  of  Ood  with  men,  one  sees  that  the 

* Ut  supra,  pp.  1.55,  191-194,  202.  * Ut  supra,  p.  209,  el  seq. 

• SumTna  Theol.  P.  III.  qu.  49,  art.  2. 
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notion  of  redemption  is  not  treated  in  this  quarter  as  an  in- 
dependent one.  For,  being  a Tiegative  notion,  it  could  not,  at 
the  time  of  the  special  scientific  elucidation  of  the  problem 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  acquire  any  independent  significance. 

If,  accordingly,  I shall  appear  to  be  justified  in  refraining  from 
the  use  of  this  term  to  designate  my  work,  I shall  be  only 
strengthened  in  my  resolution  by  the  contrary  procedure  of  i 
Schleiermacher.  He  distinguishes  redemption  and  reconcilia-  | 
turn,  in  the  order  in  which  I have  placed  them,  as  co-ordi- 
nate operations  of  Christ  upon  believers.  By  redemption  he  ^ 

understands  the  taking  up  of  believers  into  the  powerful  in- 
fiuence  of  Christ’s  God-consciousness;  by  reconciliation,  the 
taking  up  of  believers  into  the  participation  of  His  uninter- 
rupted blessedness.^  But,  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  succeed  in 
carrying  out  the  co-ordination  of  the  two  ideas,  the  choice  of 
these  designations  appears,  when  more  closely  viewed,  to  be 
merely  an  arbitrary  adoption  of  expressions  which  in  the  New 
Testament  and  in  theological  tradition  had  other  meanings,  and 
were  placed  in  a difierent  relation  to  each  other. 

Were  the  designation  of  our  task  to  be  determined  by  regard 
to  New  Testament  usages  of  language  alone,  then,  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  notions,  that  of  mndification  would  seem  to 
be  the  simplest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  comprehensive 
to  denote  the  salutary  fruits  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  (John  xvii  19  ; 1 Cor.  L 30  ; EpL  v.  26  ; Heb.  x.  10, 14, 

29  ; xiiL  12  ; ii  11) — the  others,  on  nearer  view,  being  seen  to 
be  synonymous.  But  then,  as  the  notion  of  sanctification  has 
in  the  theology  of  the  Evangelical  Church  found  its  place  in 
another  part  of  the  system,  it  would  lead  to  the  utmost  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  if  in  our  title  we  were  to  adhere 
only  to  the  purism  of  the  New  Testament  idiom.  And  further, 
in  speaking  more  explicitly  of  sanctification  through  Christ’s 
life,  death,  and  resurrection,  I might  seem  to  be  giving  my 
adherence  precisely  to  a phase  of  doctrinal  development  which 
I purpose  to  put  aside  as  altogether  indifferent  in  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  problem.  I refer  to  the  period  of  the  patristic 
theology,  where,  in  close  connexion  with  the  theory  of  redemp- 
tion from  the  power  of  the  devil,  there  is  to  be  found  a series 
of  suggestions  and  additions  which  Baur  treats  as  "mystioaX 
' Dtr  Chrittiiche  Olavbt,  2d  Ed.  § 100,  101. 
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doctrine  of  reconciliation  ” preparatory  to  a later  mode  of  appre- 
hending the  problem.*  Tlie  defenders  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  lay  stress  upon  this, 
that  the  Incarnate  Word  must  needs  have  been  like  unto  God, 
inasmuch  as  only  a person  of  such  dignity  could  have  brought 
men  to  God,  annihilated  the  death  of  men  by  His  own  death, 
and  by  His  own  resurrection  raised  mankind  to  immortal  life. 
These  designs  in  reference  to  man  have  really  as  little  to  do 
with  the  usual  notion  of  reconciliation  as,  by  Baur’s  own  confes- 
sion,* has  the  theory  of  redemption  from  the  power  of  the  devil. 
For  a doctrine  of  reconciliation  between  man  and  God  can  be 
constructed  only  where  a contrariety  of  will  between  the  two, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  one  against  the  other,  is  presupposed.  The 
leading  thought,  in  accordance  with  which  the  operations  of  the 
Divine  Logos  are  estimated,  and  to  which  also  the  seemingly 
exaggerated  expression  of  Athanasius  is  to  be  referred — that 
Christ  has  made  man  divine  {dccnroieiv) — is  only  the  thought  of 
sanctification,  i.e.  the  setting  apart  of  men  for  God.  On  this 
account  Cyril  of  Alexandria  finds  himself  constrained  to  account 
for  this  influence  of  Christ  upon  men  by  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.®  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to 
make  clear  the  immediate  effect  of  the  historical  appearance  of 
Christ  in  changing  man  and  raising  him  up  to  God,  then  sanc- 
tification is  carried  back  to  the  analogy  of  a chemical  process  of 
nature,  while  the  human  nature  which  xmdergoes  it  is  regarded 
only  as  a natural  unit.  Hilary  of  Poictiers  enables  us  to  see 
this  kernel  of  the  “ mystical  atonement-doctrine,”*  as,  generally 
speaking,  the  so-called  mystical  form  of  rehgious  ideas  is  wont 
to  rest  upon  the  reduction  of  relations  which  pertain  to  the 
will,  to  the  forms  of  a natural  process. 

Now,  in  the  selection  of  a title,  I am  led  by  this  very  consi- 
I deration — that  the  bearing  of  Christ’s  saving  work  on  the 
f,  mutual  relations  between  the  Divine  and  human  vrill  must  be 
/^expressed.  For  this  purpose  the  notions  of  justification  and 
’ reconciliation  at  once  present  themselves  as  specially  adapted, 
j For  justification  removes  the  guilt,  and  reconciliation  the 

1 Ut  tupra,  p.  111.  * Ul  tapra,  p.  89.  * Ul  supra,  p.  117. 

* De  Trinitate,  ii.  24.  Humani  generis  causa  Dei  filius  natus  ex  virgine 
eat  et  Spiritu  aancto, — ut  homo  factus  ex  virgine  natunun  in  se  camia  acci- 
peret  perque  hujns  admixtionis  societatem  sanctijieatum  in  co  uuirersi  generis 
humani  corpus  existeret.  Compare  Baur,  as  above,  p.  116. 
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enmity,  of  sin  towards  God : both  notions  thus  include  in  / 
themselves  an  effect  upon  the  human  will  just  as  certainly  as| 
guilt  and  enmity  towards  God  can  only  be  understood  as  be- 1 
longing  to  the  human  will.  But  now,  since  these  effects  must 
be  conceived  as  proceeding  from  the  Divine  will  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  doing  and  suffering  of  Christ,  our  title 
does  not  preclude  the  view  that  Christ’s  work  can  be  regarded 
as  efficacious  in  the  justification  and  reconciliation  of  men  only 
in  so  far  as  we  at  the  same  time  recognise  a reference  of  that 
work  to  God.  Nay  rather.  His  saving  operations  upon  men 
cannot  be  understood  except  it  be  presupposed  that  His  doing 
and  suffering  for  that  end  had  also  a value  for  God,  whether 
that  be  expressed  in  the  notions  of  satisfaction,  merit,  propitia- 
tion, or  somehow  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  by  this  statement 
of  the  problem,  I design  to  place  myself  in  opposition  to  a cer- 
tain way  of  shaping  the  doctrine  which  some  may  look  for.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  accurate  theology  to  limit  to  God — to  the 
satisfaction  He  receives  or  to  the  propitiation  of  His  wrath — 
the  direct  saving  efficacy  of  tlie  action  and  passion  of  Christ  : 
and  to  deduce  the  forgiveness  of  men’s  sins,  or  their  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  merely  as  consequences  from  that  result,  and  so 
to  make  the  saving  efficacy  of  Christ’s  work  as  regards  man 
dependent  only  indirectly  or  secondarily  upon  His  doing  and 
suffering.  Tliis  mode  of  putting  the  doctrine  has  indeed  in  its 
favour  the  weight  of  almost  all  the  traditions  of  dogmatic 
theology ; but  it  has  against  it  the  whole  idiom  and  way  of 
thinking  of  the  New  Testament  Moreover,  it  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  suit  the  purpose  which  ought  with  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness to  lead  every  theologian  in  his  doctrine  of  Christ — 
this,  namely,  of  setting  forth  Christ  as  the  direct  Ilevealer  of 
God’s  saving  purpose  towards  men,  not  merely  in  His  words,  ^ 
but  also  in  all  His  works.  We  come  short  of  this  task,  if  we  ' 
refer  the  value  of  Christ’s  passion  directly  only  to  a pacifica- 
tion of  God  or  change  effected  in  His  mind,  and  set  forth  in  an 
altogether  separate  part  of  the  system  the  saving  graces  of  God 
which  thereby  were  first  made  possible.  Such  a mode  of  pro-  ' 
cedure  tends  towards  a mutilation  of  the  character  of  the  Person  • 
of  Christ  as  Eevealer.  This  method  I renounce ; and  along  with  ' 
the  Reformers,  particularly  with  Melanchthon,  I attach  justifi- 
cation and  reconciliation  to  the  doing  and  suffering  of  Christ  as 
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His  direct  operations,  which  are  necessarily  presupposed  in 
order  to  the  awakening  in  us  of  our  consciousness  as  believers. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  middle  ages, 
history  has  for  the  most  part  treated  of  these  doctrines  in  the 
reverse  order — reconciliation  of  God  and  justification  of  men. 
But  not  invariably  : for  there  is  also  tradition  in  favour  of  that 
manner  of  viewing  the  question  which  waives  all  inquiry  as  to 
a reconciliation  of  God,  and  finds  in  the  manifestation,  life,  and 
obedient  suffering  of  Christ  the  pledge  of  God’s  self-subsistent 
grace  towards  men.  And  even  though  this  view  makes  its 
appearance  after  the  Eeformation  as  the  heterodox  one,  yet  in 
the  middle  ages,  for  a much  longer  period,  it  had  equal  currency 
and  equal  recognition  from  the  Church  with  that  which  alone 
finds  place  in  the  subsequent  scheme  of  orthodox  doctrine. 
Thus  no  well-founded  objection  to  the  title  we  have  chosen  can 
be  derived,  even  from  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  these 
doctrines  have  been  presented  in  history.  Their  history,  which 
we  are  just  about  to  enter  upon,  would  be  too  narrowly  and 
therefore  untruly  apprehended  were  we  to  restrict  it  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  thoughts  of  reconciliation  of  God  and  justi- 
fication of  men. 

2.  The  discharge  of  my  historical  task  brings  me  into  con- 
tact with  the  work  of  Baur — The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Recon- 
ciliation in  its  Historical  Development  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times  (1838).  This  work  has  naturally  lightened  my 
labour  by  pointing  out  to  me  the  literature  that  has  been 
brought  under  review  in  it ; yet  at  no  point  have  I been  spared 
the  'necessity  of  thorough  investigation  of  authorities.  My 
willing  recognition  of  the  epoch-making  importance  of  this 
book  to  the  liistory  of  dogma,  cannot  prevent  me  from  frankly 
sajdng  that  it  has  almost  utterly  failed  to  help  me  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  historical  course  of  the  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion. I can  very  well  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  was  Hegel’s 
Philosophy  of  History  that  gave  Baur  the  impulse  and  ability 
to  conceive  and  execute  on  so  grand  a scale  his  great  under- 
taking ; but  1 cannot  doubt  that  such  a standard  for  historical 
writing  really  involves  failure  of  its  end  at  the  outset.  And 
though  it  might  be  thought  that,  in  spite  of  the  untenableness 
of  the  general  scheme  of  the  work,  its  statements  and  judg- 
ments on  particular  matters  would  yet  be  found  trustworthy. 
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I can  only  say  that  my  own  expectation  has  not  been  realized 
in  this,  except  in  subordinate  and  comparatively  unimportant 
parts  of  the  work.  In  fact,  even  the  grouping  of  its  individual 
parts  in  the  framework  of  the  Philosophy  of  History  not  un- 
frequently  falls  short  of  the  artistic  style  of  division  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  writer. 

In  particular,  Baur  has  at  times  failed  to  take  up  the  matters 
of  which  he  has  to  treat  in  so  exhaustive  a way  as  is  presup- 
posed in  his  arrangement  of  them ; and  at  other  times  he  has 
included  in  his  work  and  in  his  arrangement  of  subjects,  matters 
which  do  not  fall  under  his  general  title.  The  Christian  notion 
of  reconciliation  can  only  be  understood  as  a removal  of  the  one- 
sided or  mutual  contrariety  between  the  Divine  and  human  will. 
Accordingly,  the  fancies  of  the  Church  Fathers  (which  we  have 
already  characterized)  about  the  redemption  of  the  human  race 
from  Satan,  and  about  the  deification  of  the  human  race  as  a 
natural  unity,  do  not  fall  under  that  notion ; and,  therefore,  these 
\dews,  along  with  that  of  Scotus  Erigena  regarding  the  abolition 
through  Christ  of  the  distinction  between  Divine  and  created 
Being,  ought  at  most  to  have  been  considered  only  by  way 
of  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation 
— not  as  particular  parts  of  it.  Taken  by  itself,  this  is  precisely 
a part  of  the  book  which  shows  great  teaming  and  merit ; but 
it  mars  its  orderly  unity.*  And  unity  ought  to  be  guaranteed 
in  the  distribution  of  subjects.  Baur  founds  his  mode  of 
dividing  his  work  on  the  follovnng  consideration  (p.  1 2) : — 
“As  the  spirit  throughout  the  whole  of  its  development  in 
time  proceeds  onwards  from  objectivity  to  subjectivity,  and 
from  subjectivity  to  objectivity,  in  order  to  raise  itself,  by 
means  of  the  various  tendencies  by  which  its  inner  develop- 
ment is  wrought  out,  from  the  unreflectiveness  of  natural 
being  to  true  spiritual  freedom,  so  the  history  of  Christian 
dogma  in  general,  and  of  each  individual  dogma  in  par- 
ticular, divides  itself  into  various  periods,  according  as  the 
tendency  to  objectivity  or  that  to  subjectivity  is  the  prevailing 
one,  or  both  in  the  higher  unity  of  the  notion  include  and 
mutually  interpenetrate  each  other.”  The  Reformation  and 

‘ Baur  himself  half  confesses  this  when  he  says  that  the  first  section  con- 
tains. properly  speaking,  only  the  preparation  sod  transition  to  the  Theory 
of  satisfaction. 
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the  practical  philosophy  of  Kant  accordingly  are  indicated  as 
the  turning-points  respectively  to  a mere  subjectivity,  and  to  a 
subjectivity  which  embodies  the  object  in  itself ; and  three 
periods  are  supposed : — that  of  predominant  objectivity  of 
doctrine,  that  of  gradually  prevailing  subjectivity,  and  that  of 
subjectivity  returning  to  objectivity.  But,  according  to  this 
, scheme  of  history,  Baur  was  able  to  base  the  significance  of  the 
Eeformation  only  on  this,  that  the  Reformers  took  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  into  the  sendee  of  the  thought  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith.  It  results  from  this  tliat  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation could  enter  into  such  a scheme  of  distribution  only 
on  condition  that  the  business  of  the  historian  should  embrace 
at  the  same  time  the  doctrine  of  justification.  But,  as  no 
consideration  is  given  to  that  doctrine  in  any  director  thorough- 
going way,  the  consequence  is  that  the  theme  of  the  w’hole 
work  is  too  narrow  for  the  scheme  proposed,  and  does  not  fill 
it  up.  Moreover,  Baur  cannot  conceal,  even  from  himself,  the 
fact  that  the  Reformation  circle  of  ideas  by  no  means  bears  the 
stamp  of  mere  subjectivity,  especially  in  reference  to  the  idea 
of  reconciliation.  On  the  one  hand,  he  cannot  deny  (p.  13) 
that  the  Reformation-theology  defends  the  objective  fonn  of 
the  atonement  in  a very  energetic  way;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  confesses  that  faith,  in  the  Reformation-sense,  is 
indeed  the  spirit's  consciousness  of  its  finitude  and  neediness, 
but  also  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  its  infinite  nature 
(p.  287).  He  might  have  discovered  here,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  development  of  thought  which  had  to  be  surveyed,  a 
manifestation  of  subjectivity  interpenetrated  with  objectivity, 
on  -which  the  historical  accuracy  of  his  whole  system  breaks 
down.  If  he  had  further  observed  that  the  medimval  doctrines 
of  Christ’s  satisfaction  and  merit  are  also  accompanied  by  a 
doctrine  of  subjective  justification,  he  would  then  have  been 
compelled  to  confess  that  even  the  period  of  prevailing  objec- 
tivity in  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  presents  an  aspect  of 
subjectivity  interpenetrated  with  objectivity  as  the  realization 
of  the  task  of  Christianity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  should,  in  accordance  with  Baur’s  favourite 
principles  of  method,  come  to  be  expounded  without  regard  to 
any  doctrine  of  justification,  then  it  is  not  the  Eeformation  but 
Socinianism  that  forms  an  epoch ; and  that,  too,  just  in  so  far  as 
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it  comes  most  directly  into  conflict  with  the  Eefonnation  theo- 
lojry.  But  in  that  case  it  will  be  asked,  whence  is  the  material 
for  our  third  period  to  be  derived  ? For  the  distance  of  Kant 
and  his  school  from  the  “ Illumination”  which  Socinianism 
introduced  into  Lutheran  theology,  seems  slight  enough  accord- 
ing to  Baur’s  own  representation.  Of  Schleiermacher’s  view 
again,  he  judges  that  it  is  not  essentially  superior  to  that  of 
Kant ; that  it  has  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  subjective  con- 
sciousness, and  only  manifests  an  uncertain  oscillation  towards 
the  pole  of  objectivity,  by  widening  that  consciousness  into 
the  spirit  of  church-fellowship ; while  the  development  o^ 
the  necessary  consequences  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  by 
Strauss,  which  is  approved  of  by  Baur,  presents  us  with 
nothing  other  than  the  absorption  of  tbe  objectivity  of  God, 
and  so  also  of  the  objective  factor  of  the  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion, by  the  subjective  self-consciousness  in  its  elevation  to 
absoluteness.  These  developments  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
joined from  the  movement  that  originated  with  Socinianism, 
and  therefore  the  principal  contents  of  the  “ third  period”  fall 
under  the  second  when  that  is  rightly  defined.  Thus  neither 
does  the  material  of  the  book  fit  itself  into  the  dialectical  and 
ostensibly  historical  framework  which  Baur  brings  with  him 
to  the  examination  of  details ; nor  can  a justification  for  the 
method  pursued  be  derived  afterwards  from  the  examination  of 
the  material 

The  historical  presentation  of  this  doctrine  demands  that  the 
change  or  progression  which  is  brought  about  in  the  mode  of 
viewing  Christ’s  atoning  work  by  the  taking  up  of  new  matter, 
or  by  the  influence  of  new  ideas,  should  in  every  case  be  estab- 
lished by  means  of  a strict  comparison  of  the  successive  schools 
of  thought  This  task  also  is  for  the  most  part  imsatisfac- 
torily  performed  by  Baur.  I call  attention,  for  example,  to 
his  whole  investigation  of  the  Reformation-doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation especially  as  laid  down  in  the  Formula  Concordia,  as 
compared  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Schoolmen,  pp.  291-304. 
Kot  only  is  Baur  satisfied  with  bringing  forward  for  direct 
comparison  only  Anselm’s  theory,  altogether  disregarding  the 
historically  much  more  important  teachings  of  Thomas  and  of 
Duns  (although  he  again  and  again  speaks  in  a general  way  of 
Anselm  and  the  Scholastics),  but  he  also  contents  himself  with 
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the  utterly  unmeaning  phrase  that  the  theory  of  satisfaction  in 
the  FormiUa  Concordue  is  in  one  of  its  most  essential  concep- 
tions the  “ natural  climax  and  completion”  of  the  theory  of 
Anselm  (p.  291).  Besides,  the  “sharper  and  more  many-sided” 
definition  which  the  idea  of  Satisfaction  receives  in  the 
Formula  Concordicc,  as  compared  with  that  of  Anselm,  is  only 
hinted  at  in  p.  296,  and  is  not  given  till  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  whole  excursus ; nay  rather,  attention  is  diverted  from  the 
discrepancy  in  the  amceptiom  of  satisfaction  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a difference  between  the  things  to  which  expiatory 
value  is  attached — in  that  Anselm  gives  weight  only  to  the 
suffering  of  Christ,  while  the  Formula  Concordice  brings  into 
consideration,  as  contributing  to  this  end,  not  only  His  suffer- 
ing but  also  His  active  obedience  as  well  One  could  never 
learn  from  Baur’s  book  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  was 
regarded  by  the  Schoolmen  as  a necessity  arising  from  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a mighty  possessor  of  private  rights,  while 
the  Reformers  sought  its  explanation  in  the  Public  Law  of  the 
law-ordered  community  in  which  God  and  man  are  constituent 
parts, — that  in  the  one  case  it  is  regarded  as  the  arbitrary 
compensation  for  a personal  injiuy,  and  in  the  other  as  the 
necessary  punishment  of  a violation  of  law.  The  great  critic, 
moreover,  has  in  this  work  fallen  short  of  the  composure  and 
clearness  of  view  which  are  needful  for  the  analysis  of  any  set 
of  ideas  foreign  to  one’s-self.  His  analyses  are  never  directed 
towards  the  reconstruction  of  another  man’s  train  of  thought 
out  of  its  fundamental  ideas.  He  never  has  patience  to  allow 
any  inconsistencies  that  may  exist  in  a theory  to  come  to  light 
in  the  course  of  such  a reconstruction ; but  he  lays  hold  of 
every  doctrinal  statement  at  any  point  which  seems  to  present 
a self-contradiction,  and  carries  out  his  criticism  in  a line  of 
argxunentation  which  almost  never  bears  with  it  the  evidence 
of  justice. 

Neither  does  the  grouping  of  subjects  in  his  intermediate 
divisions  present  so  favourable  a specimen  of  the  art  of  expo- 
sition as  one  might  fairly  expect.  If  in  the  mediaeval  period 
it  is  right  to  embrace  in  one  chapter  the  two  antipodes — 
Thomas  and  Duns, — then  Abelard  ought  not  to  have  been 
separated  from  Anselm,  and  classified  with  other  teachers  who 
came  far  short  of  his  position  as  a leader  in  the  theology  of 
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our  subject  Piscator’s  controversion  of  the  value  of  the  active 
obedience  of  Christ  as  a satisfaction  for  sin  does  not  deserve 
the  honour  of  a special  chapter, — an  honour  which  is  given  to 
it,  apparently  because  it  is  the  only  episode  known  to  Baur  in 
all  the  rich  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in 
the  Eeformed  theology.  Of  course,  when  violently  separated 
from  that  connexion,  Piscator’s  peculiar  teaching  could  not  be 
introduced  anywhere  else  as  a secondary  matter.  Further,  it 
is  impossible  to  see  why  the  theory  of  Grotius  regarding  the 
death  of  Christ  as  a penal  example  should  be  separated  from 
the  views  of  the  other  Arminians.  But  the  chapter  that  fol- 
lows, in  which  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  and  also 
incidentally  the  Mystics,  are  considered,  presents  a collocation 
which  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing  that  Baur  was 
utterly  at  a loss  what  to  do  with  these  appearances  in  the 
course  of  history.  The  Mystics  really  belong  to  the  same 
school  as  the  Socinians ; the  influences  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf, 
on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  theology  of 
the  " Illumination.” 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  either  the  history  of  man’s 
spiritual  life  as  a whole,  or  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  by  means  of  the  change  of  relation  between  the 
logical  determinations  of  subject  and  object.  The  history  oi 
any  single  Christian  doctrine  must  be  based  upon  the  history 
of  Christian  theology ; but  this  is  influenced  in  its  course  just 
as  much  by  the  turns  that  are  taken  in  the  practical  develop- 
ment of  the  Church,  as  ^ ,tha_influences  which  originate  in 
the  development  of  the  general  ethical  tone  of  socfe^  and  in 
free  scientific  culture, — particularly  in  the  variety  of  philoso- 
phical systems.  Thus  one  cannot  carry  through  a history  ofl 
the  isolated  doctrines  of  justification  and  reconciliation,  with-' 
out  having  a general  understanding  of  the  changing  conditions 
of  theology  at  each  of  the  separate  steps  in  the  development 
Now  it  betokens  no  very  encouraging  condition  of  our  science, 
that  I am  not  able  to  borrow  from  anybody  the  general  points 
(Tappui  which  the  history  of  theology  ought  to  have  afforded 
me  for  the  dischaige  of  my  special  task,  and  find  myself 
compelled,  when  they  must  be  found,  to  seek  them  for  myself. 
It  is  hard  upon  my  esprit  de  corps  as  a theologian  to  be  compelled 
to  say  that  one  is  left  in  the  lurch  by  everybody  when  one 
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tries  to  ascertain,  in  a plain  and  intelligible  way,  how  it  is 
that  the  Reformation,  notwithstanding  its  antagonism  to  the 
medimval  Church,  is  rooted  in  medimval  Christianity;  or  to 
find  out  who  was  intellectually  the  author  of  the  theological 
scholasticism  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  particularism  to  which 
the  Reformation  so  soon  fell  a prey ; to  discover  what  were  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  so-called  " Illumination,”  or  why  again 
the  magnificent  impulse  given  by  Kant  spent  itself  in  “ Illumi- 
nation ” philosophy  and  theology ; and  finally,  on  what  it  is 
that  Schleiermacher  rests  his  claim  to  be  leader  of  the  German 
evangelical  theology  of  this  century,  which  is  now  being  aim- 
lessly frittered  away  and  so  threatened  with  extinction. 

Domer’s  History  of  Protestant  Theology  (1857)  has  also  failed 
to  present  me  with  an  answer  to  these  questions.  The  course  of 
his  exposition  follows  in  every  essential  point  the  same  method 
as  that  of  which  Baur  makes  use.  He  tries  to  make  us  under- 
stand the  history,  in  its  changes  and  its  oneness,  by  showing 
how'  two  verj’  thin  threads  of  thought  unloose  themselves  from 
their  original  connexion,  and  find  it  again  in  such  a way  as  to 
acquire  a peculiar  strength.  The  logical  regularity  of  this 
course  is  taken  for  a discovery  of  the  law  of  the  history, — in  the 
recognition  of  which,  therefore,  the  history  comes  to  be  under- 
stood. The  difference,  however,  between  the  two  theologians 
(related  though  they  be)  seems  to  be  very  strongly  marked  by 
this,  that  Dorner  does  not,  like  Baur,  find  the  key  to  the  history 
of  theology  in  the  logical  scheme  of  subject  and  object,  but  in 
the  theological  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Besides,  he  in- 
dicates for  the  beginning  of  the  development,  that  is,  for  a 
standpoint  of  the  Reformers,  a character  of  completeness,  and 
not  one  of  elementary  onesidednesa  According  to  Dorner,  the 
conception  of  justification  by  faith,  and  the  exclusive  authority 
of  Scripture  (the  two  principles  with  which  he  has  to  do),  were 
linked  together  by  the  I 'irmers  with  delicate  tact  as  princi- 
ples of  their  theology,  placed  in  a position  where  they  mutually 
supported  each  other,  and  held  with  equal  regai-d  to  the  im- 
portance of  both.  But  further,  he  continues,  these  mutually 
connected  elements  of  a sound  theology  were  separated  again, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ; and  by  this 
separation  a second  period  of  development  was  introduced. 
This  breaking  up  of  the  Reformation  synthesis  was,  according 
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to  him,  brought  about  “ unwittingly  ” by  what  appeared  to  be  a 
strengthening  of  the  principle  on  its  intellectual  side.  The 
consequence  was  a preponderance  of  the  doctrinal  element  in 
theological  scholastics,  as  in  the  school  of  Calixtus  : and  the 
reaction  of  Christianity  on  its  practical  side,  in  Pietism  and 
ilysticism,  does  not  restore  the  synthesis,  but  is  only  a testi- 
mony to  the  unfortunate  consequences  of  its  ever  having  been 
broken.  Now,  in  order  that  the  synthesis  of  Eeformation  prin- 
ciples might  be  accomplished  in  free  self-conscious  command 
over  the  means  employed — that  is  to  say,  in  scientific  perfection 
— it  was  still  necessary  that  special  conditions  should  be 
matured — namely,  historical  criticism  and  phUosophical  specu- 
lation. But  these,  in  the  first  instance,  ran  their  course  in  the 
eighteenth  century  with  such  a preponderance  of  subjectivity  over 
the  historical  grounds  of  Christianity,  that  in  the  period  of  the 
“ Illumination  ” there  appeared  points  of  resemblance  to  Pagan 
naturalism  and  Jewish  legalism.  Since,  however,  theology  of 
this  description  does  not  claim  to  stand  in  any  positive  relation 
towards  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  the  consequence  is 
either  that  it  must  be  cut  out  from  the  history  of  Protestant 
theology  as  a heresy,  or  else  that  it  proves  the  point  of  view 
w'hich  determined  the  distribution  of  periods  to  have  been  too 
narrow.  This  dilemma  is  resolved  in  favour  of  the  second 
alternative  by  Dorner’s  own  declaration  that  the  problem  how 
scientifically  to  unite  the  material  and  the  formal,  the  subjective 
and  objective  principle  of  theology,  is  only  a more  concrete 
expression,  in  reference  to  the  sphere  of  Christian  religion,  for 
the  philosophical  problem  of  subject  and  object,  of  thinking  and 
being.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  that  in  estimating 
Schleiermacher  (whom  Dorner  considers  to  be  the  person  who 
scientifically  revived  the  Eeformation  synthesis)  no  further 
thought  is  given  to  the  question  how  he  traced  out  the  idea  of 
justification  by  faith  and  the  exclu%*;e  authority  of  Scripture 
in  their  relations  of  mutual  depenacqce,  and  on  tins  founda- 
tion built  his  system.  On  the  contrary,  in  virtue  of  the  very 
elastic  interpretation  which  he  puts  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  historian  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  following  statement,  in  order  to  justify  himself 
in  recognising  Schleiermacher  as  the  finished  theologian  of  his 
scheme : — “ By  his  return  to  the  fundamental  views  of  the 
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Reformation  he  reconciles  freedom  with  authority,  personal 
appropriation  with  tradition,  the  ideal  with  the  historical,  upon 
tlie  foundation  of  religion  or  faith  in  the  evangelical  sense  of 
the  word”  (p.  790  [voL  ii.  p.  376,  Eng.  transL]).  And  again, 
“ The  actual  experience  of  redemption  through  Christ  accredits 
the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  that  by  the  help  of  Scripture 
we  believe  in  Christ,  and  again  for  Christ’s  sake  believe  in  the 
divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture”  (p.  807  [vol.  ii.  p.  387, 
Eng.  transL]) 

I do  not  at  present  discuss  the  questions  whether  it  be  his- 
torically accurate  to  assume  the  above-mentioned  material  and 
formal  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  whether  Schleier- 
macher’s  importance  as  a theologian  depends  on  the  conformity 
of  his  theology  with  them.  I venture  simply  to  point  out  that 
the  divergence  as  to  historical  method  between  Dorner  and 
Baur,  which  I have  spoken  of  above,  is  only  seeming  and  super- 
ficiaL  Were  it  the  case  that  the  theological  principles,  of  which 
Dorner  speaks,  are  only  equivalent  to  more  concrete  expressions 
for  the  logical  scheme  of  subject  and  object,  of  thinking  and 
being,  the  unification  of  which  is  the  aim  and  issue  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  then  theology  loses  all  its  independence, 
and  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  religion  is  a thing  quite  by 
itself,  is  denied  in  this  estimate  of  the  theological  knowledge 
which  has  religion  for  its  foundation  and  object.  But  this  is 
just  Baur’s  standpoint,  and  that  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  of 
religion  ! And  although  it  may  be  useful  for  finding  one’s 
bearings  at  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  to  assume  in  the 
alternation  of  periods  such  variations  as  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  factor  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  has  a 
preponderating  weight  over  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  had  previously  stood  in  equipoise  with  it,  yet  it  is  the 
task  of  the  historian  to  trace  to  all  its  sources  the  error  into 
which  people  at  that  time  universally  and  “ unwittingly  ” fell, 
and  which  assuredly  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
intellectual  striving  after  a firm  basis  for  systematic  theology  ; 
for  certainly  every  change  in  theology  presupposes  changes 
in  the  religious  and  church  consciousness.  Although  these 
influences  may  have  been  hidden  from  people  then,  it  is  the 
business  of  history  to  reveal  them  to  us  now.  On  this  point 
Dorner  has  altogether  neglected  his  task;  and  his  contri- 
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butions  towai-ds  an  explanation  of  the  other  important  turning- 
point  in  theology — the  appearance  of  the  theological  “ Illumi- 
nation”— again  by  no  means  exhaust  the  historian’s  task. 
Tlie  Wolfian  philosophy  is  responsible  for  this  phase  of  thought 
in  virtue  not  of  its  logic,  but  of  its  individualistic  ethics : but 
Leibnitz  in  his  Theodicde  gave  the  first  im^lse  in  that  direction. 
AVlien,  then,  Domer  says  no  more  of  this  philosopher  than  that 
he  took  a very  friendly  attitude  towards  theology,  it  is  clear 
that  he  must  have  read  that  work  with  an  artlessness  of  which 
every  historian  ought  at  the  very  outset  to  divest  himself.  But 
he  utterly  abandons  the  procedure  proper  to  a •miter  of  history, 
when  at  the  outset  he  teleologically  heralds  in  the  historical  and 
philosophical  tendencies  of  that  epoch  of  theology  as  the  pre- 
liminary conditions  of  a happy  solution  of  the  theological 
problem,  yet  all  the  while  gives  no  explanation  whatever  of 
tliat  subjective  tendency  in  which  the  peculiar  defect  of  the 
“ Illumination  " lay.  Historical  investigation  is  one  thing,  i 
philosophy  of  history  is  another.  ' 

3.  The  history  of  the  doctrines  of  justification  and  reconciliation , 
has  its  sphere  within  the  Western  Church  alone.  The  theology 
of  the  Greek  Church  has  not,  as  a whole,  set  before  itself  the 
problem  which  is  involved  in  these  ideas.  In  particular,  John  of 
Damascus  contents  himself  with  stringing  together  the  results  of, 
patristic  theology,  upon  which  we  have  already  touched — namely, 
the  so-called  mystical  atonement  theory,  and  the  theory  of  re- 
demption as  modified  by  putting  death  in  the  place  of  the  devil 
In  common  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  John  strongly  repudi- 
ates the  customary  reference  to  the  devil,  the  unlawful  lord  of 
men,  of  the  redemption  price  that  was  paid  on  the  death  of 
Christ ; and  explains  that  death,  in  so  far  as  it  had  the  character 
of  an  offering  and  ransom,  to  have  related  to  the  Father,  against 
whom  men  had  sinned,  and  from  whose  condemnation  they 
needed  deliverance.  But  he  gives  no  further  grounding  whatever 
to  this  connexion  of  ideas.  He  rather  supplements  it  off-hand 
by  a mythical  mode  of  representation,  borrowed  from  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,*  and  presenting  features  derived  from  the  theory  of 
a fraud  practised  on  the  devil,  to  the  effect  that  death,  as  he 
eagerly  seized  the  body  of  Christ,  was  caught  as  by  a bait  upon 
the  hook  of  God,  and  in  tasting  the  sinless  and  life-giving  body 
' Baur,  u(  tupra,  p.  102. 
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was  destroyed,  whereupon  he  again  gave  up  all  those  whom 
formerly  he  had  devoured.*  Moreover,  John  carries  out  in  all 
rhetorical  fulness  of  detail  the  thought  that  the  Son  of  God 
became  man  in  order  by  grace  to  restore  man  to  that  destiny 
unto  which  he  had  been  created,  namely,  the  image  of  God, 
that  had  been  lost  by  sin.  The  Son  of  God,  by  His  participa- 
tion of  human  nature,  has  raised  men  to  the  sphere  of  the  incor- 
ruptible and  abiding;  by  and  in  Himself  has  renewed  in  them  the 
image  of  God ; has,  by  His  resurrection,  delivered  \is  from  the 
realm  of  the  transitory ; and  finally,  by  awakening  the  know- 
ledge of  God  in  us,  as  well  as  by  His  discipline  and  patience 
and  meekness  has  redeemed  us  from  the  power  of  the  devih* 

In  the  circle  of  the  Greek  theology  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
certainly  find  indications  that  men  were  not  altogether  secluded 
from  the  influence  of  the  ideas  which  the  theologians  of  the 
West  were  engaged  in  working  out  in  reference  to  the  problem 
now  before  us.  Nicolaos  Kabasilas,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  interprets  the  significance  of  Christ’s 
suffering  unto  death  for  the  deliverance  of  men  at  one  time  as  a 
satisfaction  due  to  the  honour  of  God,  and,  at  another  time,  also 
as  a vicarious  punishment — that  is,  under  points  of  view  which 
could  hardly  have  been  derived  from  any  others  than  Anselm  of 
Canterbury  and  Peter  the  Lombard.  Of  course  we  must  not 
expect  to  find  incorporated  with  the  rhetorical  representations 
of  Nicolaos’  book  nrepX  Trjv  ev  Xpurr^  process  of 

proof  in  which  more  particularly  the  first-mentioned  thought 
is  worked  out  by  Anselm.  Nevertheless,  from  two  passages 
of  this  work  (i.  78,  et  seq.,  iv.  18,  et  seq.)  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing train  of  reasoning : — That  men  by  themselves  were  neither 
able  to  do  away  with  their  guilt  before  God,  nor  yet  to  make  re- 
paration to  His  injured  honour.  Men  had  no  power  to  do  so  ; 
God,  who  had  the  power,  did  not  as  God  lie  under  the  obliga- 
tion that  fell  on  men,  for  which  cause  it  fell  to  Him  in  whom 
both  natures  met  to  discharge  these  functions  towards  God.* 

• Iltpl  TTit  6p6oS6iov  wtrrtut,  iii  27.  * £/^  $upra,  iu.  31. 

’ Compare  Goiia : Die  Myelik  dee  Ktkolaot  Kabaeilae,  p.  77. — Gasa  (tc.) 
in  agreement  with  UUmann  {Die  Dogmatik  der  griechiechen  Kirche  im  12. 
Jahrhundert. — Stud.  u.  Kr.  1833,  Part  3,  p.  736,  eeq.)  finda  abo  in  Nicolaoe  of 
Metbone  coincidencea  with  the  theory  of  Anselm,  which  however  UUmann 
limita  to  this  point,  that  the  neceaaity  of  the  Incarnation  in  reference  to  the 
atonement  ia  indicated,  whUe  the  Greek  ia  thinking  not  of  a aatiafaction 
rendered  to  Go<l,  but  of  a redemption  out  of  the  power  of  death.  But  this  theory 
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But  the  following  sequence  of  thoughts  (unnoticed  by  Gass) 
is  more  closely  thought  out  (L  57-59):  “We  have  been  de- 
clared just  in  the  first  place  as  having  been  freed  from  prison  and 
accusation,  inasmuch  as  He  who  had  done  no  wrong  vindi- 
cated us  by  His  death  on  the  cross,  whereon  He  bore  the  pun- 
ishment for  our  violation  of  the  law : in  the  second  place  we 
are  represented  as  friends  of  God  and  as  righteous  persons  on 
account  of  that  death.  For  not  only  did  the  Saviour  free  ns, 
and  reconcile  us  with  the  Father  when  He  died ; but  He  also 
imparted  to  us  the  power  of  becoming  children  of  God — the 
former,  inasmuch  as  He  united  our  nature  to  Himself  through 
the  flesh  which  He  destroyed, — the  latter,  inasmuch  as  He 
unites  each  one  of  us  to  His  own  flesh  through  the  power  of 
the  sacraments.”  The  latter  part  of  this  paragraph  certainly 
has  a thoroughly  catholic  ring.  But  the  justification  of  indi- 
viduals through  the  sacraments  is  here  grounded  on  a justification 
and  reconciliation  of  the  Church  with  God,  which  justification 
is  immediately  connected  with  the  bearing  of  punishment  by 
Christ  in  His  death.  To  be  sure,  the  course  of  thought  is 
by  no  means  clear  and  unambiguous,  for  it  is  not  dialectically 
arranged.  Nevertheless,  in  the  Byzantine’s  apprehension  of  the 
matter,  a tendency  which  goes  beyond  the  media;val  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  finds  expression. 

In  my  historical  studies,  preparatory  to  the  particular  inves- 
tigation I have  in  hand,  however,  I do  not  occupy  myself  with 
such  casual  and  rhetorical  formulse  as  have  not  been  thought 
out  in  an  independent  manner,  even  although  they  should  have 
an  appearance  of  riper  development.  I take  up  only  those 
trains  of  thought  which  have  been  actually  worked  out  in  a 
methodical  way,  and  which  strive  after  conclusions  which  are 
logically  necessary.  But  such  trains  of  thought  have  been 
constructed  only  by  the  theologians  of  the  West  The  doctrines 
of  reconciliation  and  justification  are  precisely  those  which  have 
found  their  development  exclusively  in  this  portion  of  the 
Church.  Wliereby  we  may  discern — what  indeed  is  a conclu- 
sion warranted  by  everything  else  —that  Western  Christianity 
in  general  stands  on  a different  niveau  from  that  of  the  East, 
and  that  the  separation  of  fellowship  between  the  two  groups 
has  not  its  explanation  in  politics  alone. 

bu  no  historical  connexion  with  -Anselm,  but  is  derived  from  the  tract  (at- 
tributed to  Athanasius)  De  incamatione  Verbi  Dei:  compare  Baur,  p.  94,  f. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  RECOSCILIATION  THROUGH  CHRIST  ACCORDING  TO 
ANSELM  AND  ABELARD. 

4.  When  the  theologians  of  the  West  raised  the  problem  of 
reconciliation  into  the  sphere  of  legal  and  ethical  consideration, 
the  free  movement  of  their  thought  was  not  hampered  hy  any 
fixed  decision  of  the  Churcln  Consequently  there  followed,  one 
upon  another,  a series  of  diverse  and  even  antagonistic  attempts 
at  a solution  of  the  problem,  of  which,  however,  none,  during  the 
middle  ages,  gained  the  sanction  of  the  Church’s  authority. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  very  height  of  the  theological  develop- 
ment of  that  time,  Thomas  Aquinas  hears  witness  that  the 
antagonistic  hypotheses  of  earlier  teachers  were  allowed  to  pass 
current  side  by  side  in  the  Church.  Tl)is  fact  is  not  without 
importance  towards  our  understanding  of  the  different  mediaeval 
theories,  when  we  bear  in  mind,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
same  theories,  as  soon  as  they  are  transplanted,  with  certain 
modifications,  to  the  Reformation  period,  are  immediately 
looked  upon  as  too  sharply  opposed  to  e.xist  side  by  side,  and 
exercise  a separating  influence  upon  the  Church.  The  quite 
opposite  attitude  assumed  in  the  middle  ages  towards  theories 
bearing  on  the  idea  of  reconciliation,  depends  on  the  fact  that 
people  were  under  the  impression,  even  with  regard  to  the  most 
conflicting  essays  in  this  department,  rather  that  they  were 
mutually  complementary,  or  that  they  only  differed  from  one 
another  as  varieties  of  one  species.  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
^ blem  was  still  at  that  time  regarded  as  exclusively  an  affair  of 
School  loiihin  the  Church.  Wien  we  reflect  that  since  the 
Reformation  the  theories  which  formerly  might  be  taught  side 
by  side  have  been  brought  into  direct  collision, — that  about 
the  method  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  there  has 

been  stirred  up  the  irreconcileable  conflict  of  church  against 
ss 
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church,  of  church  against  school,  of  school  against  church, 
we  may  well  contemplate  with  sympathetic  joy  the  peace- 
ful course  which  this  development  of  thought  took  in  the 
Church  of  the  middle  ages ; — and  yet  we  ought  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  supposing  that  the  subsequent  condict  of  views 
was  in  itself  a fault.  For  the  new  form  which  men’s  interest 
in  the  doctrine  assumed,  simply  shows  that  it  was  the  Reform- 
ation that  first  gave  rise  to  a lively  perception  of  the  peculiar 
importance  of  this  doctrine,  as  being  that  on  which  turns  the 
question  whether  Christianity  is  to  be  a thing  of  the  Church, 
or  only  of  the  sect  and  of  the  school ; whether  or  no  Christianity 
is  the  broad  common  basis  of  a scheme  of  life  which  shall  be 
at  once  religious  and  moral  The  mediaeval  attempts  at  a con- 
struction of  this  doctrine  were  uninfluenced  by  interests  of  that 
sort  This  explains  at  once  the  fact  tliat  divergent  and  even 
conflicting  hypotheses  draw  together  in  order  to  support  and  sup- 
plement one  another,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  first  attempts 
have  an  appearance  of  fortuitousness  of  which  even  the  later 
ones,  which  stand  connected  with  the  development  of  complete 
theological  systems,  do  not  entirely  divest  themselves,  ^ut  it 
seems  to  be  especially  incumbent  on  us  to  take  together,  in  the 
way  of  direct  comparison,  the  theories  of  Anselm  and  Abelard, 
which  were  the  earliest,  chronologically,  while  their  tendencies 
pointed  in  exactly  opposite  directions.)  If  we  were  not  to  do 
so,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  rightly  to  discern  the  im- 
portance of  their  views  to  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages ; 
and  the  conventional  and  unhistorical  over-estimation  of 
Anselm’s  theory  would  receive  a continuance  of  support  which 
I think  it  right  to  withdraw  from  it.  For  the  modem  pietistic 
tendency  in  theology,  which  in  this  century  is  reacting  against 
rationalism,  has  shown  a partiality  for  the  theory  of  Anselm/ 
which  is  quite  misdirected ; and  has  made  that  theory  appeal/ 
as  if  it  were  a model  for  everybody — which  it  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be,  either  in  the  middle  ages  or  in  the  period  of 
Reformation  orthodoxy.*  And  Baur,  too,  both  by  his  presen- 
tation of  the  theory  itself,  and  by  his  classification  of  other 

* The  first  who  to  my  knowledge,  without  any  qualification,  identified  the 
Protestant  view  of  sati^action  with  that  of  Anselm,  is  Steinbart  der 

rtinm  Philotophie  odtr  OluckteligkfiUlehn  dts  ChrMenihumt,  2d  Ed.  1780, 
p.  144],  a man  who  does  not  in  other  res]>ects  rank  among  the  authorities  of 
“ believing  ’’  theology,  and  whose  learning,  also,  is  by  no  means  exemplary. 
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analogous  attempts  of  mediaeval  theologians,  has  given  counte- 
nance to  this  opinion.  Now  unless  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  is  at  the  very  outset  to  lead  us  in  the  interests 
of  a party,  we  certainly  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in 
the  middle  ages  themselves,  through  the  influence  of  Peter 
the  Lombard,  the  preference  is  given  to  Abelard  over  Anselm. 
But  further,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  were  almost  contem- 
poraries,* their  kinship  in  this  question  is  manifest  both  in  their 
common  opposition  to  the  theory  of  a buying  of  men  out  of  the 
power  of  the  devil  (see  above,  p.  6),  and  also  in  their  respective 
ways  of  treating  the  question,  which,  though  at  first  sight 
directly  antagonistic,  yet  are  not  without  traces  of  mutual  rela- 
j tionship.  For  Anselm  develops  the  thought  of  a reconciliation 
I of  God  in  the  death  of  Chnst  by  means  of  legal  conceptions — 
> j Abelard  the  thought  of  a leconcUiation  of  men  with  God,  in  re- 
1 spect  to  the  moral  disposition  of  the  parties  towards  each  other. 
But  Anselm  after  all  transfers  the  consideration  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  God  to  the  sphere  of  moral  judgment ; and 
Abelard  does  not  forget  to  point  out  that  Christ's  work  in  the  act 
of  reconciliation  has  also  an  important  bearing  on  God.  Now 
if  Anselm  has  the  advantage  of  Abelard  in  artistic  exposi- 
tion of  his  theory,  the  latter  certainly  excels  his  elder  contem- 
i porary  in  that  he  elevates  the  problem  into  a higher  sphere 
^ than  that  of  law,  and  indicates  fruitful  points  of  view  which 
I the  positions  of  the  former  never  come  up  to.  Finally,  it 
should  also  be  premised  that  the  one  comes  only  indirectly, 
and  the  other,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  to  set  forth  the  theory 
of  the  atonement:  Anselm,  namely,  in  the  answer  to  the 
question  cur  Deus  homo;  Abelard,  in  the  Exposition  of  Paul’s 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  in  connexion  with  this,  again,  the 
characteristic  difference  shows  itself,  that  fundamentally  the 
doctrine  of  Anselm  has  no  relation  to  Scripture,  but  moves 
I entirely  amid  considerations  of  the  natural  reason,*  while  on 
,j  I the  other  hand  Abelard’s  doctrine,  on  certain  sides  of  it,  bears 
i the  direct  Pauline  or  Biblical  stamp. 

Anselm  develops  the  traditional  idea  of  redemption  into  that 

* Anselm  born  1033,  died  1109.  Abelsrd  bom  1079,  died  1142. 

’ Cur  Dem  homo,  ii.  22 : sic  probas  Deum  fieri  hominem  ex  neeessitate  ut 
etism  si  removeantnr  psuca,  qum  de  nostris  libris  posnisti  (ut  quod  de  tribus 
personis  Dei  et  de  Adam  tetigisti)  non  solum  Judseis  sed  etiam  paganis  sola 
ratione  satisfaciaa. 
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of  atonement,  or  legal  propitiation  of  God.  He  controverts 
tlie  patristic  treatment  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a ransom  paid 
to  the  devil,  inasmuch  as  neither  he  nor  sinful  humanity  has 
any  right  outside  of  the  power  and  will  of  God  (i.  7,  see 
above,  p.  6).  Now,  while  Gregory  Nazianzen  had  already  re- 
ferred to  God  the  payment  of  the  ransom  involved  in  Christ’s 
death,  yet  without  either  clearly  explaining  his  idea,  or  vin- 
dicating its  necessity,  Anselm  among  the  various  possible  re- 
ferences of  the  thought  of  redemption  as  from  sin,  from  hell, 
from  the  power  of  the  devil,  from  the  wrath  of  God  or  Jfto  / / 
will  tp  piiniab  sinners,  gives  pmminpine.p.  to  the  last  point  of  / ^ 
view  as  the  decisive  one  (l  6).  Following  this  line  of  thought,  I 
he  develops  the  idea  that  God  is  reconcilpd  ainfnl  mnn  nnd 
that  His  will,  which  had  declared  itself  for  his  punishment 
and  condemnation,  is  changed  into  a purpose  of  ^race,  through 
the  satisfaction  rendered  to  Him  by  the  God-man  Christ.' 

This  thought  is  methodically  unfolded, "so  that 
of  such  a satisfaction  is  shown  to  arise  generally  from  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God,  and  specially  from  His  justice, — the 
possibility  of  it  is  discerned  in  the  peculiar  Personality  of  the 
God-man,  and  the  reality  of  it  is  traced  to  the  relation  between 
His  death  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  value  of  His  Person  and 
voluntary  Passion  on  the  other. 

^As  an  attribute,  the  glory  of  God  expressly  implies  the  un- 
conditional subordination  of  every  rational  created  will  to  the 
Divine  will  and  sovereignty The  glory  of  God  is  our  guarantee 
that  the  order  of  the  universe  shall  issue  in  the  destination  of 
the  rational  creature  to  a state  of  blessedness  in  the  love  and 
contemplation  of  Him.  The  glory  of  God  should  thus  come 
to  be  recognised  by  men  as  their  absolute  end,  which  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  follow,  by  fulfilling  all  the  commands  and 
requirements  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  sin,  as  being  the  | 
contrary  of  what  we  owe  to  God,  involves  an  infringement  of  '>,• 
His  honour.  Accordingly,  as  in  the  path  of  duty  blessedness^ 

' Simply  in  order  that  the  admirers  of  Anselm  may  not  complain  of  any 
omission,  1 here  mention  his  assertion  (which  is  quite  tmimportant  to  the 
theory  of  satisfaction),  that  mankind  was  created  in  room  of  the  angels  that 
had  fallen,  and  that,  when  man  also  fell  into  sin,  not  merely  was  a number 
corresponding  to  the  fallen  angels  elected  and  redeemed  through  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ,  but  also  a few  more  (ii.  16-18).  This  supi>osition  is  essentially 
taken  from  Augustine  {De  Civ.  Dei,  xxiL  1 , Enchiridion,  ca|>.  29) ; only  the 
last  clause  does  not  belong  to  him. 
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would  have  been  attained,  so  the  honour  of  God  makes  it 
necessary  that  in  consideration  of  its  universal  sin,  the  human 
race  should  be  punished  by  the  withdrawal  of  blessedness — by 
condemnation.  For  in  suffering  punishment  men  would,  how- 
ever unwillingly,  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  they  are 
completely  subject  to  Gpd’s  will  and  purpose.  Further,  the 
hopour  of  God  does  not  permit  Him  to  foi^ve  smners  out  of 
His_pity ; for  thereby  not  only  w'ould  the  unrighteous  be  made 
equal  to  the  righteous,  and  all  order  in  His  kingdom  over- 
thrown, but  even  unrighteousness  itself  would  be  put  upon  a 
level  with  God,  if,  like  Him,  exempted  from  the  authority  of 
the  law.  So  that,  the  government  of  God  being  so  conditioned 
in  conformity  with  His  honour,  the  fact  of  human  sin  would 
frustrate  the  completion  of  the  Divine  world-plan,  unless  by 
some  other  means  the  penal  annihilation  of  men  should  be 
rendered  unnecessary,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfaction  on 
behalf  of  sinners  given  to  the  honour  of  God. 

Such  means  must  be  devised  in  conformity  with  the  rule  of 
God’s  jmtice,  that  “ man  should  or  could  receive  from  God 
absolutely  nothing  that  he  had  resolved  to  give  him,  unless  he 
j ! previously  restore  to  God  all  that  of  which  he  had  deprived 
J Him,  so  that  just  as  God  suffered  loss  by  him,  even  so  by  him 
He  may  receive  amends”  (L  23).  iThat  is  to  say,  men  as  sin- 
I ners  having  offended  the  honour  of  God,  their  deliverance  from 
, the  punishment  of  condemnation  depends  upon  the  restoration 
I of  that  honour.  But  for  such  an  end  it  does  not  suffice  that 
sinners  should  cease  to  do  despite  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
that  they  henceforward  should  fulfil  their  duty  towards  God  in 
its  utmost  extent.  For  the  rendering  of  dutiful  service  is  a 
matter  of  course  as  regards  God’s  honour,  and  can  never  there- 
fore compensate  Him  for  previous  neglect  of  this  service.  To 
make  amends  to  Him,  there  is  needful  rather  some  perform- 
ance that  shall  be  well  pleasing  to  Him,  and  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  mere  duty — something  which  God  could  not 
constitutionally  have  demanded  had  the  violation  of  His  honour 
{ by  sin  not  occurred.  But  the  sinful  human  race  is  not  able  to 
give  this  satisfaction  prescribed  by  Divine  justice.  For  all  the 
good  works,  by  means  of  which  it  might  perhaps  be  sought  to 
make  satisfaction  for  bygone  sins,  pertain  to  that  service  which 
is  ab-eady  due  to  the  honour  of  God.  But  further,  since  it 
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would  be  unlawful  to  commit  even  the  smallest  sin  to  preserve 
the  whole  world,  since  therefore  the  smallest  sin,  not  to  speak 
of  the  whole  mass  of  sins,  is  of  as  great  moment  as  the  world ; 
since,  accordingly,  the  satisfaction  given  for  sin  must  excel  the 
whole  world  in  value,  man  is  plainly  in  no  condition  for  such  a 
task,  even  irrespective  of  his  sins.  But  this  inability  is  by  no 
means  a reason  why  God  should  waive  his  claim  to  satisfaction 
for  the  sins  of  men.  When  regard  is  had  to  the  firmly  main- 
tained purpose  of  bringing  sinful  men  to  the  state  of  blessed- 
ness, satisfaction  to  Ood  is  necessary — generally,  on  account 
of  His  honour  : particularly,  on  account  of  His  justice. 

Since  then  satisfaction  to  the  honour  of  God  cannot  originate 
with  man,  God  from  His  side  proceeds  to  render  it  possible  in 
the  person  of  the  God-man.  If  the  value  of  the  satisfaction  is 
to  exceed  in  value  the  whole  universe,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
of  that  which  is  not  God,  then  the  satisfaction  must  be  given 
by  One  who  Himself  is  greater  than  the  universe.  But  only 
God  Himself  is  greater  than  all  that  which  is  not  God ; where- 
fore God  alone  can  give  the  satisfaction.  But  inasmuch  as, 
properly- speaking,  man  ought  to  give  it,  it  can  on  that  account 
only  be  achieved  by  God  as  Man,  or  by  Him  who  is  at  once 
perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  without  mingling  or  changing  of 
the  two  natures  in  the  peculiarity  of  the  person.  Now  this  is  ; / 
realized  in  the  incarnate  Word  of  God.'  I 

The  act  in  which  the  God-man  achieves  satisfaction  must,  in 
the  first  place,  be  a voluntary  one ; in  the  second  place,  it  must 

* The  question,  cur  Deua  homo,  properly  speaking,  had  been  already  thrown 
out  by  Augustine : it  was  not  however  answered  from  the  Divine  demand 
for  a satisfaction  in  order  to  the  sinner’s  restoration  to  blessedness,'  but 
directly  from  this  purpose  of  making  the  sinner  blessed.  Compare  De  Civi- 
taU  Dei,  ix.  15.  Si  omnes  homines,  quamdiu  mortales  simt,  etiam  miseri  sint 
necesse  est,  quaerendus  est  medius,  qui  non  solum  homo,  vcrum  etiam  Dens 
sit,  nt  homines  ex  mortali  miseria  ad  beatam  immortalitatem  hujus  medii 
beata  mortalitas  interveniendo  perducat. — In  the  writings  of  Augustine  the 
elements  of  most  diverse  theories  of  atonement  are  to  be  found  ; but  these 
are,  for  the  most  part,  so  entangled  one  -with  another,  and  marked  off  from 
each  other  with  so  little  precision,  that  they  can  be  compared  with  the  theo- 
logical questions  that  have  been  under  discussion  since  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  ages,  merely  in  respect  of  their  subject-matter,  but  not  in  respect  of 
their  form.  On  that  account  I have  purposely  abstained  from  undertaking 
an  exposition  of  them  in  my  work.  Were  it  not  that  in  every  way  a treat- 
ment of  Augustine’s  theology  as  a whole  is  an  urgent  necessity,  I might  call 
attention  in  particular  to  the  fact  that  the  notice  taken  by  !^ur  of  Augus- 
tine’s ideas  respecting  the  atonement  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  could  well  be 
imagined. 
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I not  come  under  the  category  of  duty ; and  finally,  it  must  be 
j such  as  to  embody  the  full  value  of  the  Personality  that  out- 
; weighs  the  whole  universe.  Now,  that  endurance  of  death  for 
the  honour  of  God,  which  Christ  undertook,  meets  all  these 
demands.  For  it  was  voluntary,  and  not  imposed  upon  Him 
1 by  way  of  duty.  Christ,  that  is  to  say,  as  a rational  being, 
j was  bound  to  all  positive  obedience  towards  God ; but  not  to 
' I die,  since  as  sinless  man  He  was  not  liable  to  death.  His 
j endurance  of  death  is,  however,  more  than  equivalent  to  that 
I which  sin  had  rendered  du&  For  as  it  is  a greater  sin  to  take 
away  the  life  of  the  God-man  than  are  even  all  the  sins  that 
we  can  think  of,  so  the  complete  surrender  of  this  life  unto 
death  for  God’s  sake  is  an  action  which  outweighs  the  sins 
of  all  men.  So  that  in  it  is  contained  that  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  of  men  which  was  necessary  to  the  honour  of  God.  On 
account  of  that  satisfaction  God,  out  of  His  pity,  foi'gives  those 
sins,  and  permits  men  to  attain  their  final  blessedness  in 
accordance  with  His  honour. 

I The  immediate  effect  of  Christ’s  endurance  of  death  is  thus 
'Iconfined  to  God  alone.  His  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the 
human  race,  in  removing  the  obstacle  which  had  hindered  God 
in  that  work  of  perfecting  mankind  which  was  a necessity  to 
Him  (ii.  4),  affords  the  condition  by  which  the  glory  of  God 
immediately  becomes  again  operative  towards  the  beatification 
of  men.  Nevertheless,  the  prospect  of  the  attainment  of  this 
end  does  not  disclose  itself  at  this  point  without  a further 
condition.  This  is  made  clear  in  a general  way  by  the  consi- 
deration that  if  men  were  to  go  on  sinning,  the  satisfaction 
already  made  for  them  could  not  determine  God  to  pardon 

(them  the  injury  done  by  them  to  His  honour.  Accordingly, 
the  act  of  Christ  which,  looked  at  from  the  side  of  God,  is 
satisfaction,  must  also  exercise  an  influence  on  the  side  of  man, 
apart  from  which  the  satisfaction  avails  him  nothing.  This  is 
accomplished  in  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  affords  to  men  an 
example  how,  under  all  the  ills  that  befall  them,  they  should 
adhere  to  that  righteous  conduct  which  they  owe  to  God ; in 
' particular,  how  they  should  give  back  to  God  their  own  life 
' when  occasion  requires  it.  As  now  w'e  must  presuppose  that 
all  men  do  not  take  this  example,  it  follows  that  the  validity 
of  the  satisfaction  which  Christ  made  for  the  whole  race  of 
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men  restricts  itself  to  those  persons  who  seek  conformity  to  . 
Christ,  or  who,  according  to  the  similitude  in  Mark  iii.  35,  are  ' 
his  parents  and  brethren  (ii.  19). 

5.  Intending  to  come  back  upon  a peculiar  line  of  thought 
which  is  involved  in  this  concluding  part  of  Anselm’s  treatise, 

I now  apply  myself  to  the  elucidation  of  the  notion  of  satis- 
faction in  relation  to  the  two  leading  ideas  of  tlie  glory  and 
justice  of  God.  The  glory  of  God  expresses  the  absolute  chief 
end  of  man  in  such  a way  as  to  imply  his  destiny  to  blessed- 
ness, to  the  love  and  enjoyment  of  God.  On  this  account  the 
glory  of  God  does  not,  as  appears  at  first  sight,  stand  in  exactly 
the  same  relation  to  the  beatification  of  the  obedient  as  to  the 
damnation  of  the  disobedient.  On  the  contrary,  from  that 
point  of  view  it  necessarUy  flows  from  the  nature  of  God.  that 
He  should  accomplish  even  in  sinners  that  destiny  of  man 
which  He  began  to  work  out  at  his  original  creation ; and  if 
this  is  not  otherwise  possible,  it  must  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  satisfaction  to  be  devised  by  Himself.  Of  course 
God  is  free  : in  this  sense,  that  He  is  not  subject  to  any  law, 
but  that  whatsoever  He  wills  is  right  and  proper.  But  this  free-  i 
dom  is  not  independent  of  the  notion  of  moral  propriety,  and  1 
nothing  that  is  improper,  if  God  were  to  will  it,  would  on  that 
account  become  right  Accordingly  it  lies  entirely  within 
Anselm’s  range  of  vision,  that  the  idea  of  God’s  glory  as  the 
ultimate  end  guarantees  the  order  of  the  moral  world  only  in 
so  far  as  the  end  proposed — blessedness  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God — is  common  to  Him  and  to  men.  Furthermore,  on  the 
presupposition  of  human  sin,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  that 
which  is  proper  or  necessary  in  God,  inconsistent  therefore 
with  the  glory  of  God,  if  He  were  to  exercise  His  pity  in  an 
arbitrary  way  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ; because  thereby  sin 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  law’s  authority  and  put  upon  a 
level  with  God. 

But  now,  in  so  far  an  pftt.iaffte.tinn  ia  thought  of  ns  the  only  i 
method  which  adjusts  man’s  nif'H 

glory,  the  idea  of  satisfaction  is  not  regulated  directly  by  j 
honour  of  GbJ,  BuTby  His  jCStice.  But  this  conception  denotes 
a narrower  and  even  (as  shall  be  shown)  differently  conditioned 
relation  of  God  to  men.  When  Anselm  expresses  the  rule  of 
this  justice  as  implying  that  man  can  receive  from  God  his 
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purposed  gift  only  after  he  has  restored  to  God  what  he  has 
taken  away  from  Him,  this  principle  belongs  solely  to  the 
sphere  of  private  right.  It  is  the  principle  in  accordance  with 
which  the  creditor  treats  a doubtful  debtor  who  applies  for  a 
new  loan,  in  order  to  secure  his  individual  right  to  the  debt  that 
remains  unpaid.  Now,  private  law  regulates  the  exchange  of 
tilings  or  of  personal  services  in  matters  material,  in  so  far  as 
these  serve  as  means  towards  the  respective  private  ends  of  in- 
dividuals ; and  the  persons  who  have  these  private  ends  are 
quite  on  an  equality  in  the  form  of  contract  which  is  regulated 
by  private  law.  Thus,  in  Anselm’s  theory  we  come  upon  features 
that  are  logically  incompatible.  V The  relation  of  men  to  God 
cannot  be  determined  at  once  by  the  glory  of  God,  in  which  God 
is  the  superior  of  the  latter  (as  containing  within  Himself  the 
absolute  end  of  man),  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  justice  of  God 
implying  a legal  co-ordination  between  man  and  God.  V If  from 
the  glory  of  God  there  follows  as  consequence  only  this, — that 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  cannot  be  granted  to  men  by  God  without 
further  condition : if,  again,  the  positive  condition  of  satisfac- 
tion— as  the  only  possible  means  towaitis  that  end — follows 
only  from  the  altogether  disparate  idea  of  God’s  justice,  then  it 
is  conceivable  that  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  the  honour  of  God 
there  might  be  discovered  yet  another  condition  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  than  that  already  mentioned.  Thus,  Anselm’s 
theory  has  already  broken  down. 

Still,  we  must  not  consider  our  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  theory  wliich  we  have  entered  upon  to  be  exhausted  by 
this.  For,  though  Anselm  did  not  see  the  inconsistency  which 
we  have  shown  between  his  deductions  from  God’s  justice 
and  the  conception  of  the  honour  of  God,  it  is  still  worthy 
of  notice  how  the  relation  of  private  right  between  God  and 
man  which  he  asserts  is  modified  by  the  predominance  given 
by  him  to  the  view-point  of  honour.  For  tliat  rule  of  private 
right  is  applied  not  to  decide  a suit  about  a material  claim 
or  individual  act  of  service,  but  in  a question  turning  on  the 
value  of  this  personal  attribute  of  honour.  Thus  reparation  to 
the  injured  honour  of  God  is  analogically  compared  to  a civil 
action  for  damage.s,  or  referred  to  the  method  whereby  the  com- 
pensation that  might  perhaps  have  been  got  by  an  action  is 
fixed  by  mutual  understanding  of  the  parties,  and  given  on  that 
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ground.  But  this  only  shows  more  clearly  that,  by  this  rule  of 
justice  which  has  been  set  up,  and  from  which  the  necessity 
of  satisfaction  has  been  deduced,  God  is  brought  down  to  a co- 
ordination in  point  of  law  with  man.  For  compensation — be 
it  by  money  payment,  be  it  by  spontaneous  apology  and  begging 
of  pardon  for  the  offence  committed,  be  it  by  pledging  one’s 
own  life  for  it — is  only  conceivable  as  towards  a private  person 
who  has  been  injured  in  his  honour,  but  to  whom  one  stands  in 
no  regular  or  definite  relation  of  subordination.  On.lhenther 
hand,  insult^to  the  mtqe.sty^  £L  sovereign,  to  whom  universal 
obedjence  is  due,  cannot  be  wiped  out  by  satisfaction,  but,  as  a 
public  crime,  necessarily  involves  punislunent.  As  then  Anselm, 
at  the  outset,  sets  God  over  man  as  Him  to  whom  the  absolute 
end  of  man  looks,  and  asserts  man’s  universal  obligation  to 
obedience,  and  his  liability  to  punishment  in  the  case  of  dis- 
obedience, he  ought  to  have  concluded  not  merely  that  sinners 
are  not  capable  of  giving  any  satisfaction  to  God,  but  also 
that  the  idea  of  satisfaction  cannot  be  admitted  at  all  in 
this  relation.  Still,  while  he  establishes  the  necessity  of 
satisfaction  by  means  of  the  altogether  different  conception 
of  God’s  justice,  Anselm  is  certainly  quite  self-consistent  when 
he  argues,  that  if  men  were  not  capable  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion, it  was  in  that  case  competent  to  another  to  undertake 
ik  For  when  a compensation  for  injury  to  a private  person 
is  fixed  by  mutual  agreement,  it  also  depends  upon  the  pleasure 
of  the  parties  to  determine  what  arrangement  they  shall  make 
as  to  the  nature  and  form  of  the  satisfactiom  In  this  way  the 
injured  party  may  allow  that  a third  party  should  ask  pardon  in 
behalf  of  the  aggressor,  or  should  stake  his  life  in  single  combat 
with  him.  If,  then,  satisfaction  to  God  is  altogetlier  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  the  presupposed  private  relation  between 
Him  and  mankind,  then  Christ’s  undertaking  of  that  satisfaction 
is  also  quite  rational  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conception  of 
the  justice  of  God  is  not  consistent  with  that  of  His  honour, 
then  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  idea  of  satisfaction  is 
altogether  irrational 

The  satisfaction  of  the  God-man  consists,  according  to 
Anselm,  in  an  act  which  was  free,  and  which  went  beyond  His 
own  proper  obligation — the  yielding  up  unto  death  of  His  life 
as  a good  which  outweighs  the  evil  of  all  sin,  being  superior  to 
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it  in  value.  Here  surely  is  denoted  a moral  personal  act,  and 
not  a mere  external  material  prestation. 

On  this  account  Anselm’s  idea  falls  away  from  the  analogy 
of  the  Wergcld,  or  “ blood-money,”  which,  in  the  German  crimi- 
nal law  of  his  time,  is  admitted  as  an  expedient  for  the  expia- 
tion of  murder — an  institution  by  means  of  which  it  has  been 
occasionally  thought  that  one  might  understand  the  theory  in 
question.  But  now  it  becomes  clear,  that  if  the  giving  up  of 
His  life  unto  death  is  to  be  regarded  as  a performance  on 
Christ’s  part  to  which  He  was  not  in  duty  bound,  then  it  can- 
not be  conceived  as  a personal  payment,  but  only  as  a material 
one  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  conceived  as  personal,  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a matter  of  duty.  That  is  to  say,  we  must 
not  stop  merely  at  the  superficial  impression  of  the  equation 
— that  all  men  by  reason  of  their  sins  had  become  justly  liable 
to  death,  but  Christ  as  the  Sinless  One  not ; that  on  that  ac- 
count His  voluntary  dying  was  an  equivalent  for  the  death  of 
sinners  that  was  due,  and  therefore  for  the  act  of  satisfaction 
that  was  needful  For  death  is  in  the  case  of  sinners  ad  in- 
terilum,  but  in  the  case  of  Christ  ad  honorem  Dei  (ii.  11). 
Christ  was  not  bound  to  die  in  the  way  that  sinners  are  ; i.e. 
He  the  Sinless  One  had  of  course  no  personal  relation  to  death 
ad  interitum,  to  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin,  in  the  way  that 
sinners  in  the  consciousness  of  their  guilt  have  the  assurance 
that  to  suffer  death  is  for  them  a penal  infliction  personally  due. 

I If  then  death  as  penal  has  the  value  of  a personal  prestation, 
and  if  Christ  was  not  bound  to  undergo  it  as  such — if  there- 
fore, in  particular,  it  was  impossible  that  His  purpose  to  die 
should  be  determined  by  this  idea  of  death,  then  His  death  was 
no  personal  payment,  but  only  a material  one,  and  its  equiva- 
lency to  the  sinner’s  punishment  is  only  of  a material  sort. 
Whereas  if  Christ’s  death  is,  on  the  contrary,  ad  honorem  Dei, 
and  if  it  is  this  purpose  that  secures  to  His  prestation  the 
character  of  free  will  and  personality,  then  it  is  not  an  opus 
supererogationis  going  beyond  the  sphere  of  His  own  obligation 
to  GocL  For  the  God-man  is  constantly  bound,  even  on  Anselm’s 
own  assumption,  to  the  honour  of  God : and  since  He  as  the 
sinless  one  was  exempt  from  death  only  so  far  as  it  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  then  nothing  more  is  required  in  order  to  make 
out  the  necessity  of  His  death  as  due  to  the  honour  of  God, 
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than  a right  definition  of  the  duties  of  Christ  flowing  from  His 
peculiar  vocation.  Not  only,  then,  are  the  premisses  which  lead 
to  the  conception  of  satisfaction,  namely,  the  honour  and  the 
justice  of  God,  in  contradiction  to  each  other,  but  also  the 
marks  by  which  (according  to  Anselm)  we  are  to  recognise  in 
Christ’s  death  the  veritable  act  of  satisfaction,  namely,  personal 
voluntariness  and  exemption  from  the  idea  of  duty,  are  irre- 
concileable  with  each  other. 

This  criticism  on  Anselm’s  theory  receives  important  confir- 
mation from  Anselm  himself.  For  towards  the  close  of  his 
book  (ii  19),  where  he  .undertakes  to  exhibit  the  efficacy  of 
the  death  of  Christ  towards  the  salvation  of  man,  he  exchanges 
the  idea  of  satisfaction  for  the  altogether  different  idea  of 
merit  In  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  by  Christ,  there  is  im- 
plicitly contained  as  a consequence  the  thought,  that,  after  this 
previous  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  was  fulfilled,  God 
for  His  <rwn  glorfs  sake  would  lead,  in  the  way  of  blessedness, 
those  men  who  follow  the  example  of  Christ  in  His  self-surrender 
to  God.  But  yet,  instead  of  this,  Anselm  gives  expression  to 
the  idea  that  it  was  proper  for  God  to  meet  by  a reward  the 
great  and  spontaneous  gift  of  Christ ; but  that  Christ,  in  His 
Godhead,  not  having  need  of  anything,  applied  this  fruit  and 
reward  of  His  death  to  men,  for  whose  salvation  He  had  become 
man,  but  who  could  not  possibly  be  His  followers  unless  at  the 
outset  they  had  a share  in  His  vurit.  This  representation  is 
not  understood  in  Anselm’s  sense,  if  his  meaning  is  assumed  to 
be  that  Christ’s  death  as  satisfactory  has  taken  away  sin  in 
general,  but  as  meritorious  determines  God  to  impute  to  indi- 
viduals the  wiping-out  of  sin  that  has  been  accomplished.*  For 
we  are  now  speaking  of  the  whole  number  of  followers  or  kins- 
men of  Christ,  who  only,  as  partakers  of  His  merit,  could  follow 
His  example  : and  in  this  connexion  we  are  not  now  any  longer 
treating  of  satisfaction  and  the  Divine  honour.  Now,  by  the 
idea  of  merit,  the  importance  of  Christ  towards  the  end  of  ren- 
dering mankind  blessed  is  enhanced,  and  a more  intimate  rela- 
tion between  Him  and  mankind  is  indicated  than  would  follow 
from  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  For  in  the  latter  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  death  of  Christ,  as  an  act  of  satisfaction,  relates 
to  God  only,  and  on  the  other  side  concerns  men  merely  as  an 
‘ Haase:  Aiuelm  von  Canterbury,  ii  p.  606. 
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exemplary  act  That  the  satisfaction  made  to  God  should  be 
valid  for  men,  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  aware 
of  this  meaning  of  the  death  of  Christ : all  that  was  necessary 
was  their  imitation  of  that  self-surrender  to  God  which  was 
perfectly  realized  in  Him.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  on  the  part 
of  God,  which  follows  upon  the  satisfaction  made,  does  not 
come  through  the  very  person  who  made  the  satisfaction,  but  it 
comes,  so  to  speak,  alongside  of  him.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Christ’s  action  is  considered  as  merit,  He  is  then  also  shown  to 
be  the  direct  procurer  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  men.  That 
is  to  say,  the  many  individual  men  who  take  example  by  Him 
are  taken  together  as  a whole,  under  the  collective  appellation 
of  His  spiritual  kinsmen,  just  in  so  far  as  by  their  recognition 
of  Christ’s  merit  towards  God  they  become  partakers  of  the 
same.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  pass  as  His  followers, 
except  they  previously  had  from  Him  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ^ 
which  He  has  merited  for  them.  The  divergence  of  these  two 
lines  of  thought  lies  here  then : that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ 
only  denotes  the  condition  under  which  the  original  motive  of 
the  beatification  of  men — God’s  honour — again  takes  effect 
even  in  sinners : while,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  merit  of  Christ, 
the  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  itself  regarded  as 
God’s  motive  thereto.  Thus,  if  the  latter  line  of  thought  means 
that  the  purpose  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  called  forth  only 
by  Christ’s  action,  then  it  follows  that  this  purpose  can  also 
take  effect  on  men  only  according  as  the  motive  that  prevails 
with  God  is  recognised  by  them  as  such.  This  is  not  the 
place  for  a thorough  review  of  the  conception  of  merit  in  this 
application ; but  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  in  the  fore- 
going train  of  Anselm’s  thought  it  serves  to  transfer  the  ques- 
tion from  the  forensic  to  the  ethical  manner  of  treatment,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  into  greater  prominence  the  value  of 
Christ’s  death  far  the  Church  than  was  otherwise  possible.  And 
in  the  feeling  of  this  lies  no  doubt  the  reason  why  Anselm  took 
the  point  off  his  doctrine  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  ; and  thereby 
himself  indirectly  characterized  it  as  unsatisfactory.  Although 
then  Boso,  Anselm’s  interlocutor,  should  be  quite  correct  in 
saying  that  Anselm’s  proof  satisfies  the  demands  of  Jews  and 
Pagans  for  a rational  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  God’s 
incarnation,  we  may  still  venture  as  an  offset  to  this  opinion  to 
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say,  that  his  explanation  of  Christ’s  death  as  an  act  of  satisfac- 
tion that  was  necessary  for  God,  does  not  satisfy  the  Christian 
reason  any  better  than  it  satisfies  Anselm’s  own  perception  of 
the  value  of  Christ’s  death  for  the  Church.  y 

6.  As  even  Anselm  advances  from  the  thought  of  the  re- 
conciliation of  God  to  the  beatification  of  men  in  such  a way 
as  to  substitute  the  ethical  for  the  juridical  manner  of  treat- 
ment, it  will  therefore  be  the  less  surprising  that  Abelard,*  who 
directs  his  attention  principally  to  the  subject  of  justification, 
and  reconciliation  of  men,  confines  himself  entirely  to  ethical 
ideas.  He  does  not,  in  the  first  instance,  inquire  how  God’s 
honour  and  justice  can  be  satisfied  with  reference  at  once  to  the 
purpose  of  beatification  of  mankind,  and  also  to  the  fact  of 
human  sin  : his  problem  is  to  find  how  it  is  that  the  God- man 
by  His  perfect  life  and  by  His  death  has  accomplished  the 
justification  and  reconciliation  of  believers,  who,  as  sinners, 
could  not  have  attained  this  result  by  previous  merits.  For 
he  is  led  to  take  up  this  subject  by  the  text,  Rom.  iil  22-26. 
Moreover,  since  Abelard  does  not,  like  Anselm,  first  go  in  search 
■of  the  auxiliary  notion  of  the  incarnation,  but  already  pos- 
sesses it  in  the  recognition  of  Christ ; since,  accordingly,  he 
expresses  the  distinctly  Christian  view,  and  does  not  set  him- 
self to  find  a merely  rational  concatenation,  it  follows  that  the 
limits  of  the  problem  are  otherwise  defined  by  him  than  by  the 
older  theologian.  Instead  of  the  honour  of  God  and  His  legal 
conservation  of  His  rights  in  relation  to  man,  Abelard  holds 
fast  by  the  love  and  ethical  righteousness  of  God  ; and  instead 
of  taking  into  view  the  whole  human  race  that  misses  its  blessed 
destiny  by  reason  of  sin,  he,  from  the  beginning,  limits  his  con- 
sideration to  “ us  ” who  are  chosen  of  God  unto  blessedness 
and  sooner  or  later  believe  in  the  atonement  through  the  God- 
man.  Thus  estimating  God’s  leading  purpose  of  grace  by  the 
conditional  result  of  His  work  of  salvation,  he  gains  a balance 
in  the  intermediate  connexion,  the  want  of  which  in  the 
theory  of  Anselm  avenges  itself  by  the  harsh  alternation 
between  the  two  points  of  view — the  satisfaction  and  the 
merit  of  Christ. 

Abelard  explains  the  above-mentioned  text  of  Paul  by  para- 

■ Commentariorum  super  S.  Pauli  Epislolam  ad  Romanos  libri  V.  (Petri 
Abaelardi  et  Heloisae  opera.  Paris,  1616.) 
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phrasing  it  in  the  following  way  (pp.  648,  549) : — Inasmuch  as 
no  one  can  be  justified  before  God  by  fulfilment  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  God  has  accordingly  by  His  alliance  with  human 
nature  in  Christ,  and  by  the  surrender  of  Him  to  suffering  and 
death,  given  proof  of  the  highest  love  towards  us,  and  awakens 
in  those  who  by  faith  discern,  or  have  in  former  times  waited 
for  this  deed  of  reconciliation,  such  a degree  of  love  to  God  and 
their  fellow-men  as  forms  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union  with 
God,  and  constitutes  the  ground  of  forgiveness  of  sins  formerly 
committed.*  Now  Abelard  certainly  starts  the  question  by 
what  necessity  it  was  that  God  took  this  way — the  incarnation 
and  death  of  Christ — for  our  reconciliation ; why  it  is  that  He 
has  showed  towards  us  this  greater  degree  of  grace,  when,  as  it 
would  appear.  He  might  have  been  able  to  forgive  us  our  sins 
with  a less  degree  of  grace  without  such  means  (pp.  550,  552). 
But  the  solution  of^  this  question,  and  others  connected  with  it, 
which  naturally  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  Commentary, 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  his  writings  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  Only  this  may  be  further  adverted  to,  that  he  in- 
cidentally controverts  the  idea  of  redemption  out  of  the  power 
of  the  devil  by  the  death  of  Christ,  not  only  on  the  ground 
that  Satan  has  not  acquired  any  right  over  mankind  which  had 
to  be  provided  for  by  an  equivalent,  but  - also  on  the  ground 
that  redemption  by  Christ  is  valid  only  for  tJic  elect,  who  as 
such  could  never  in  any  way  have  been  in  the  devil’s  power. 
Since,  accordingly,  in  justification  and  reconciliation  through 
Christ,  it  is  only  this  class  of  men  that  is  treated  of,  Abelard 
allows  the  said  operation  of  the  highest  love  of  God  to  be 
conditioned  by  the  free  reciprocal  love  of  individual  believers. 

' Compare  Augnstinue  de  catechizandig  rudibns,  cap.  4 : Qme  major  causa 
cat  adventug  Domini,  nisi  ut  ostenderet  Deug  dilectionem  auam  in  nobis,  quia 
cum  adhuc  inimici  essemus,  Christus  pro  nobis  mortuus  est.  Hoc  autem 
ideo,  ut  et  nos  invicem  diligamus,  et,  quemadmodum  illo  pro  nobis  animam 
poauit,  sic  et  nos  pro  fratribus  animam  ponamns,  et  ipsum  Deum,  quoniam 
prior  dilexit  nos  et  61io  suo  unico  non  pepercit,  sed  pro  nobis  omnil>us  trsi- 
didit  eum,  si  amare  pigebat,  saltern  nunc  redamare  non  pigeat.  Nulla  est 
enim  major  ad  amorem  invitatio,  quam  pnevenire  amando.”  For  subsequent 
sins  Abelard  lays  down  the  usual  church-rule,  that  they  are  covered  by  pceni. 
lentia  and  natu/actio,  inasmuch  as  the  eventual  consequence,  punishment  in 
hell,  is  averted  by  the  former,  while  the  purifying  ]>ains  of  purgatory  are 
averted  by  the  latter.  Abelard’s  expression  with  regard  to  this  (p.  5.58)  has 
been  utterly  misunderstood  by  Baur  (as  above,  pp.  195,  196),  because  he 
thinks  that  this  discii>Iinary  sense  of  mtu/actio  is  similar  to  the  use  of  the 
idea  by  Anselm. 
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Had  Abelard  set  himself  to  show  that  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation of  men,  actually  adopted,  possesses  a necessary  charac- 
ter, even  for  God,  then  perhaps  we  might  be  able  to  detect  a f 
weakness  in  the  chaun  of  thought,  in  so  far  as  the  operation  of 
the  love  of  God  remains  dependent  on  a voluntary  and  contin-  1 
gent  requital  by  the  love  of  men.  \ 

Yet,  even  in  this  respect,  Abelard’s  view  is  at  no  disadvan- 
tage when  compared  with  that  of  Anselm.  For,  inasmuch  as 
the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ  to  God  avails  only  for  those 
who  take  example  to  themselves  from  Christ’s  free  self-sur- 
render to  God,  Anselm,  too,  counts  upon  the  free  contingent 
decision  of  men,  in  order  to  the  realization  of  their  re-estab- 
lished happiness.  The  appearance  of  dissimilarity  between  the 
two  in  this  respect  arises  merely  from  the  circumstance,  that 
the  point  referred  to  falls,  with  Anselm,  into  the  background 
in  comparison  with  his  elaborate  theory  of  satisfaction,  which 
has  reference  to  God  alone  ; while  the  same  point  immediately 
comes  into  notice  in  connexion  with  Abelard’s  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  love  of  God.  But  Abelard  himself  suggests  to  us, 
by  his  own  view  of  the  matter,  that  we  should  regard  the  free 
choice  which  is  necessary  for  personal  appropriation  of  the 
reconciling  act,  under  the  same  point  of  view  which  he  has 
taken  in  controverting  the  combination  of  redemption  with  a 
pretended  right  of  the  devil,  namely,  that  Christ  has  freed  only 
the  elect  Herein  we  have  at  least  a hint  of  the  religious  view, 
that  the  men  w'ho  are  to  be  reconciled,  although  their  resolu- 
tion to  love  God  be  free,  are  yet  from  the  very  first  the  objects 
of  the  Divine  decree  of  salvation. 

To  this,  however,  we  must  add  the  following  further  line  of 
thought  (p.  590)  which  Abelard  links  on  to  the  antithesis 
between  Adam  and  Christ : — “ God,  by  the  incarnation  of  His  ' 
Son,  has  brought  it  to  pass  that  not  only  His  pity  but  also  His 
justice  should  through  Him  come  to  the  aid  of  sinners,  and  that 
what  is  impossible  by  reason  of  our  transgression,  should  be 
supplied  by  His  righteousness.  That  is  to  say,  when  God 
caused  His  Son  to  become  man.  He  made  Him  subject  to  that 
law  which  is  common  to  all  men.  He  thus  was  bound  by 
Divine  command  to  love  His  neighbour  as  Himself,  and  to 
exercise  towards  us  His  loving  grace,  whether  by  instruction 
or  by  intercession  for  us.  ’Thus  by  God’s  command  He  was 
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constrained  to  pray  for  us  (sinners),  and  especially  for  those 
who  cling  to  Kim  in  love.  But  the  highest  justice  of  God 
demanded  that  in  nothing  should  His  prayer  meet  with  a 
repulse,  since  His  Godhead  did  not  permit  anything  in  Him, 
except  what  it  was  His  duty  to  will  or  to  do.'  What  was 
wanting  in  our  merits  he  supplied  from  His  own.  And  as  He 
was  alone  in  holiness,  so  was  He  also  alone  in  procuring  the 
salvation  of  others.”  This  argument  chiefly  proves  that  though 
the  love  of  God,  by  awakening  counter  love  in  men,  is  the 
ground  of  their  justification,  yet  the  justice  of  God  is  not 
without  influence  on  the  objects  of  His  grace.  For  so  far  as 
their  displays  of  love  arising  out  of  the  love  of  God  are  imper- 
fect, and  therefore  unsatisfactory  to  the  justice  of  God,  they 
are  supplemented  in  the  judgment  of  God  by  Christ’s  merit : I 

that  is,  the  value  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  does  not  limit 
itself  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  occasion  of  meritorious  works 
wrought  by  the  elect  in  return ; but  it  shows  its  snpereminent 
power  herein — that  it  accompanies  the  counter  works  through-  ( 

out  their  whole  duration,  and,  by  supplementing  them,  makes 
their  value  with  God  to  be  possible.  That  is  much  more  than 
what  Anselm  has  expressed  in  the  idea  of  satisfaction  to  God. 

The  idea  of  God’s  justice,  which  is  the  dominant  one  in  this 
connexion,  is  now  also  of  an  ethical  and  not  legal  sort — does 
not  stand  in  opposition  to  grace,  but  is  subordinated  to  it ; on 
which  account,  too,  it  does  not  need  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
grace  (lionour)  of  God  as  Anselm  reconciles  it  by  means  of  the 
idea  of  Christ’s  satisfaction.  But  this  thought  lies  beyond 
Abelard’s  sphere  of  vision,  because  he  does  not  conjecture  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  God’s  exercise  of  reconciling  love 
towards  His  own  elect.  And  not  less  weighty  is  the  thought 
which  gives  a wider  import  to  the  work  of  Christ  in  accom- 
plishing the  reconciliation  of  believers,  than  is  implied  merely 
in  His  having  by  His  incarnation  and  death  iecn  the  represen- 
tative of  the  love  of  God  towards  vs.  By  His  neyer  fruitless 
intercession  for  us,  who  required  reconciliation  with  God  and 
who  by  means  of  love  are  united  to  Christ,  He  has  at  the 
same  time  been  our  representative  before  God.  As  the  mediator 

> Tbe  same  thought  ocean  in  another  application  in  TertuUian  (De  Pcenit : 

10),  to  ex]ilain  that  the  intercession  of  the  Church  united  to  Christ  is  sulh- 
cient  to  restore  an  excommunicated  pencm. 
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of  our  reconciliation  He  aasiunes  a double  function  that  oper- 
ates on  both  parties.  Anselm,  indeed,  also  indicates  such  a 
function,  inasmuch  as  he  recognises  in  Christ’s  surrender  of  life 
for  the  honour  of  God,  at  once  the  value  of  satisfaction  to  God 
and  that  of  example  for  men.  But  the  relation  of  the  two 
parts  of  the  double  function  to  each  other  is  expressed  by  the 
two  theologians  in  opposite  ways.  The  part  of  Christ’s  work 
that  relates  to  God  is  ranked  by  Anselm  above  that  which 
relates  to  men.  But,  in  Abelard’s  view,  God’s  love  towards 
men  as  displayed  in  Christ — in  His  incarnation,  in  His  teach- 
ing, in  His  passion — is  the  leading  thought  upon  which  depends 
the  effect  of  the  intercess'lon  directed  to  God  by  the  incarnate 
God.  Further,  these  mtymtnla  have  in  Abelard’s  thoughts  a 
more  harmonious  relation  to  each  other  than  is  the  case  Vith  . 
Anselm.  In  the  twofold  function  of  Christ  towards  the  two 
parties,  Abelard  brings  together  ethical  effects : Anselm,  if  we 
consider  simply  his  proper  intention  of  working  out  the  idea  of 
satisfaction,  and  nof  his  divergence  into  the  idea  of  merit,  brings 
together  a legal  effect  upon  God  and  an  ethical  one  u^n  men. 
Fjirther,  while,  accoMing  to  Anselm,  the  satisfaction  to  God  is 
valid  for  the  whole  sinful  race,  whereas  the  example  of  Cl^fist 
is  only  efficacious  upon  his  “ kinsfolk,”  Alielard’s  view  of 
Christ’s  twofold  work  fixes  our  attention  exclusively  u^n  the 
number  of  the  elect.  Lastly,  the  following  advantage  of 
Abelard’s  view  over  that  of  Anselm  is  also  worthy  of  notice : 
the  former  in  establishing  the  idea  of  reconciliation  gives  value 
to  the  whole  life,  doing  and  suffering,  of  Christ,  just  in  so  far 
as  all  these  are  comprehended  in  His  duty  to  God ; while  the 
latter,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  intb  account,  tow’ards  the  satis- 
faction and  example  of  Cluist,  only  the  opm  sUpererogationis  of 
His  death,  which  was  not  a matter  of  duty. 

To  be  sure,  all  Abelard’s  positions,  as  they  lie  before  us,  are 
merely  assertions,  supported  but  slightly  on  exegetical  grounds, 
not  at  all  made  good  by  necessary  presuppositions  concerning  ' 
God’s  nature  and  will,  and  concerning  the  nature,  destiny,  and 
actual  condition  of  man.  In  point  of  form  his  theses  come  far 
behind  the  theory  of  Anselm,  although  Abelard  also  had  the 
ability  to  give  an  artistic  dialectical  exposition  to  his  apprehen- 
sion of  the  matter.  But  as  Anselm  diverged  from  his  elabor- 
ated conception  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  into  the  idea  of  Christ’s 
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merit,  without  definiug  or  establishing  that  more  accurately,  it 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  avoid  the  opinion  that  he  himself 
characterized  his  skilfully  wrought  work  as  unsatisfying,  even 
before  it  was  completed.  And  in  that  case  his  suggestions 
about  the  merit  of  Christ  and  its  results,  the  meaning  of  which 
I have  ascertained  above  (p.  33),  are  at  most  on  a level  with 
Abelard’s  lucubrations;  for  Anselm,  too,  by  them  places  the 
saving  work  of  Christ  in  the  sphere  of  moral  relations.  But 
we  do  not  need  a complete  definition  of  the  idea  of  merit  in 
order  to  see  clearly  that  the  love  of  God  gives  a much  richer 
moral  motive  towards  the  beatification  of  men,  than  does  the 
merit  of  Christ  In  like  manner,  that  intercession,  the  pre- 
valence of  which  with  God  is  founded  upon  the  Divine  Nature 
of  Christ  is  a guarantee  that  raises  the  salvation  of  men  to  a 
far  higher  degree  of  security  than  does  a merit  which  God 
is  pleased  to  accept  as  such.  In  fine,  if  we  for  the  present 
leave  out  of  account  the  circumstance  that  both  determine  the 
appropriation  of  the  saving  work  of  Christ  in  the  Catholic  way, 
by  making  practical  love  or  imitation  of  Christ’s  righteousness 
serve  to  that  end,  it  appears  that  the  advantage  in  respect  of 
typical  character  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Abelard’s  view,  and  not  to 
that  of  Anselm. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  IDEAS  OF  CHRIST’S  SATISFACTION  AND  MERIT  ACCORDING  TO 
THOMAS  AQUINAS  AND  JOHN  DUNS  SCOTUa 

7.  The  special  result  of  mediaeval  theology  as  regards  the 
problem  of  reconciliation  between  God  and  men,  is  found  only 
in  one  aspect  of  it  in  the  line  which  Anselm  and  Abelard  de- 
liberately entered  upon.  The  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ  upon 
men — which  they  both  virtually  unite  in  describing  as  counter- 
love, and  as  imitation  of  His  surrender  of  Himself  to  God — is 
laid  down  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification,  with  the 
aim  of  conserving,  in  the  Divine  work  of  grace,  the  claims  of 
moral  freedom  and  of  human  spontaneity.  But,  when  the  idea 
of  reconciliation  is  followed  out  in  its  reference  to  God,  the 
thought  of  Christ’s  merit,  which  Anselm  and  Abelard  had  em- 
ployed only  in  a cursory  way,  becomes  the  predominant  one.  It 
is  manifest  that  Anselm  was  not  distinctly  aware  of  the  diversity 
of  that  thought  from  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  for  he  exchanges 
the  one  for  the  other ; still,  the  rupture  with  his  own  premisses 
at  the  critical  point  of  his  theory  indicates  a feeling  on  his  part 
that  the  idea  of  Christ’s  merit  would  be  a more  serviceable  one 
than  that  of  His  satisfaction.  Although,  therefore,  the  latter 
idea  was  taken  up  by  Hugo  of  St.  Victor,*  on  the  authority  of 
Anselm,  it  is  highly  significant  for  the  culminating  point  or 
scientific  acme  which  the  scholastic  theology  reached  in  Duns, 
that  Peter  Lombard,  in  his  Book  of  Sentences,  the  leading 
manual  of  that  time,  exhibits  the  death  of  Christ  under  all 
possible  categories,  except  that  of  a satisfaction  to  God,  while  ^ 
he  attributes  the  chief  importance  to  the  idea  of  merit.  This 
procedure  is,  of  course,  quite  in  accordancd^vith  the  fact  that 
Anselm  could  not  be  reckoned  among  the  fathers  of  Church 
doctrine ; and  certainly,  therefore,  does  not  imply  the  intention 
‘ Compare  Baur  u<  tupra,  p.  207. 
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of  combating  his  theory./  Yet,  if  the  use  of  the  idea  of  satis- 
faction was  not  suppressed  by  the  ascendency  of  the  Lombard’s 
I text-book,  at  least  that  of  the  idea  of  Christ’s  merit  was  favoured 
I thereby.  ’ Doubtless,  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  Thomas 
feiriumself  led  to  distinguish  the  two  ideas.  But  Duns  in 
* methodically  perfecting  that  distinction  declared  for  the  idea 
^ of  merit  as  against  that  of  satisfaction,  which  still  has  the  pre- 
ponderance with  Thomas.  This  relation  of  succession  between 
the  two  men  suggests  the  convenience  of  considering  their 
teachings  in  conjunction. 

'The  very  attitude  which  the  Lombard  assumed  towards  the 
problem  secured  for  its  treatment  the  utmost  possible  scientific 
freedom  (see  above,  p.  22).  In  the  third  book  of  the  Sentences 
(Diet.  xviiL  xix),  side  by  side  with  the  point  of  view  of  merit 
whereby  Christ  has  earned  grace  for  us,  he  also  gives  a place  to 
the  thought  of  redemption  from  the  power  of  the  devil.  The 
latter  head  was  recommended  to  him  by  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  all  Christian  antiquity,  the  former  by  the  authorities 
of  Augustine  and  Ambrose  In  his  representation  of  the  trans- 
action with  the  devil,  he  does  not  shrink  from  stating,  without 
any  circumlocution,  the  intentional  fraud  practised  upon  him, 
in  the  death  of  Christ  This,  however,  is  merely  by  the  way. 
The  Lombard’s  main  view  is  that  redemption  from  the  devil 
depends  upon  liberation  from  sin ; but  this  he  carries  back  in 
Abelard’s  style  to  the  idea  that  Christ’s  death,  as  a proof  of 
God’s  love,  (justifies  by  awakening  the  counter-love  which  ex- 
cludes sin.  |i  This  is  only  the  one  side  of  Abelard’s  view,  which 
was  foreshadowed  by  Augustine ; the  other  side  of  it  has  exercised 
no  influence  on  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  the  Church.  In  direct 
connexion  with  Augustine  too  {De  Trinitate,  xiiL  11.  16),  he 
repudiates  the  representation  as  if  Christ  by  His  death  appeased 
the  wrath  of  the  Father,  who  was  thereby  first  induced  to  love 
us.  On  the  contrary,  he  continues,  God  had  loved  us  before 
from  all  eternity ; and  since  sins  were  hostile  to  God,  the 
suitable  way  was  to  forgive  this  enmity  (Christ  covering  the 
sins  from  God’s  notice),  and  to  reconcile  the  sinner  by  justifica- 
tion. But  in  connexion  with  this  the  Lombard  hints,  at  one 
time,  that  Christ  in  His  death  was  the  sufficient  sacrifice  for 
our  reconciliation,  at  another  time  that  He  bore  in  Himself  the 
punishment  of  our  sins — certainly  without  adding  any  explana- 
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tion  of  the  way  in  which  these  thoughts  are  connected.  Christ’s 
position  as  Mediator  he  refers  back  to  the  fact  that  He  was  of 
human  nature ; but  then  that  only  means  that  His  suffering 
and  dpng  could  not  be  predicated  of  His  Divine  nature.  For 
the  rest,  he  makes  it  emphatic  that  Christ,  by  His  righteousness, 
stood  just  in  as  close  a relation  to  God  as  that  in  which  He 
stood  to  men  by  His  suffering  and  dying ; and  declares  that  the 
reconciliation  of  men  with  God  would  not  have  been  possible 
through  Him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  union  between  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  in  Him.  Here  the  Lombard  takes  up  a line 
adopted  by  Anselm  only  because  he  is  following  Augustine. 
For  he  again  abandons  the  former,  in  order  to  affirm  with 
Augustine  {De  Trin.  xiii  10)  that  some  other  method  for  our 
deliverance  from  sin  than  that  by  the  death  of  Christ  might  also 
have  been  possible  to  God,  but  that  a better  method  cannot  be 
supposed  to  exist  {Dist.  xx.).  He  makes  use  of  this  proposition, 
indeed,  only  again  to  throw  light  upon  the  transaction  with  the 
devil,  by  showing  that  it  was  planned  and  determined  not  merely 
by  Divine  power  but  also  by  Divine  justice ; the  thought,  how- 
ever, has  a more  extended  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  in  the  middle  ages. 

In  common  with  the  Lombard,  Thomas  Aquinas  recognises 
all  these  points  of  view  for  the  interpretation  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  besides  these,  that  of  satisfaction.  But  in  their 
distribution  he  distinguishes  their  relative  importance,  and  par- 
ticularly presents  some  as  mere  corollaries  of  others.  In  the 
first  rank,  according  to  him,  stands  the  value  of  the  suffering  of 
Christ  in  relation  to  God  as  merit,  as  satisfaction,  as  _gacrifice, 
as  redemption-price  {Summa  Thedogice,  Pars  iii.  Qu.  48,  art. 
1-4).  And,  after  that,  he  treats  of  the  relation  of  Christ’s  death 
to  men  and  to  the  devil.  With  regard  to  its  effect  upon  men, 
he  repeats  the  dictum  of  Abelard  and  the  Lombard,  that  the 
death  of  Christ  stirred  men  up  to  that  love  winch  works  the 
forgixfeness  of  sins ; but  at  the  same  time  he  makes  this  effect 
dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  redemp- 
tion price  paid  to  God  (Qu.  49,  art.  1).  But  the  effect  upon 
the  devil  he,  in  common  with  the  Lombard,  describes  as  the 
indirect  consequence  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  is  con- 
nected with  Christ’s  death  (art.  2),  without  prosecuting  further 
(as  the  other  did)  the  mythico-dramatic  exposition  of  the 
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thought.  But  further,  he  brings  hack  the  thought  of  the  re- 
demption price  to  that  of  satisfaction  to  God,  and  that  of  sacrifice 
to  the  idea  of  merit.  With  regard  to  redcmption^  tha.tis,  he  says 
that  in  so  far  as  the  PassioiTof  Christ  was  satisfaction  for  the 
sins  and  punishment  of  the  human  race,  it  was  the  price,  as  it 
were,  whereby  wo  have  been  released  from  that  double  obliga- 
tipu  (Qu,  48,  art  4).  But  Christ’s  quality  as  a sacrifice  in 
which  God’s  hatred  against  sinners  is  appeased  and  He  is 
reconciled  to  men,  depends  upon  the  freeness  of  the  love  and 
obedience  of  Christ;  which  last,  however,  rank  as  specific 
tokens  of  His  merit  towards  God  (Qu.  47,  art  2 ; Qu.  48,  art.  3 ; 
Qu.  49,  art  4).  Thus,  in  the  end,  Thomas  has  to  deal  only  with 
the  two  heads  of  satisfaction  and  merit 

8.  The  application  of  these  notions  to  the  relation  of  Christ’s 
Passion  to  God  depends  quite  essentially  upon  the  general 
definition  of  the  idea  of  God.  However  obvious  this  maxim 
may  seem  to  be,  it  is  by  no  means  made  use  of  by  the  recognised 
masters  of  historico-critical  analysis  of  theological  systems — 
Baur  and  Schneckenburger.  Baur’s  History  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  leaving  out  of  account  its  nihilistic 
conclusion,  would  have  been  much  more  instructive  than  it  is  if 
the  course  of  his  delineation  had  been  accompanied  by  constant 
attention  to  developments  or  changes  in  the  doctrine  of  God. 
Schneckenburger’s  labours  towards  an  understanding  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Beformed  doctrines  (though,  in  other  respects, 
they  bear  evidence  of  an  incomparably  greater  historical  sense 
and  more  loving  devotion  to  the  subject  of  investigation  than 
all  Baur’s  contributions  to  the  history  of  dogma  put  together) 
still  suffer  from  the  erroneous  notion  (shared  as  regards  the 
matter  by  Baur  also*),  that  the  root  of  systems  is  to  be  found 
■ only  in  subjective  dispositions,  needs,  and  aspirations.  While 
Schweizer  would,  at  least,  have  the  deterministic  acceptation  of 
the  idea  of  God  to  be  recognised  as  the  principle  of  the  Re- 
formed system  of  doctrine,  this  element  in  the  Reformed 
theology  has,  according  to  Schneckenbuiger,  only  the  importance 
of  a subsidiary  notion,  by  means  of  which  the  practical  impulse 
of  the  Reformed  subjectivity  guards  itself  against  deviation  into 

* Ueher  Prindp  und  Charakter  de»  Lehrbfgriffs  der  rr/ormirten  Kirche. — 
Theol.  Jahrb.,  1847,  pp.  309-390.  “The  fundamental  principle  of  Protestant- 
ism is  the  self-consciousness  of  the  subject  at  peace  as  regards  its  eternal 
welfare”  (p.  376). 
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a false  feeling  of  freedom  : while,  according  to  Baur,  it  denotes 
even  a corruption  and  enfeeblement  of  the  common  Protestant 
principle  of  subjectivity.  Still  more  distinctly  does  Schnecken- 
huiger’s  method  display  itself  in  the  criticism  of  Socinianism, 
when  he  explains  its  conception  of  God  merely  as  the  reflection 
of  the  moial  standpoint  of  this  system,  in  which  the  human 
will  is  paramount.*  A man  so  acute,  doubtless,  laid  hold  of 
this  method  in  order  to  secure  the  separation  of  the  theological 
systems  which  found  religious  parties  from  the  construction  of 
philosophical  knowledge,  and  to  guard  against  that  intellectual- 
istic  misapprehension  of  the  theological  problem — that  con- 
fusion of  it  with  the  problem  of  philosophy — which  was 
becoming  so  prevalent  in  his  time.  Yet,  without  intending  it, 
he  has  thereby  promoted  that  opinion  of  Feuerbach  concerning 
religion — that  the  idea  of  God  is  in  all  cases  only  the  fantastic 
image  of  the  subjective  self-consciousness  of  man,  and  of  the 
subjective  needs  of  mam  If,  now,  we  are  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  this ; if,  too,  the  history  of  theology  and  of  the  theo- 
logically distinct  tendencies  and  parties  in  the  Church  is  not  to 
be  resolved  into  an  incoherent  atomistic  succession  of  impulses 
which  have  their  origin  and  method  only  in  subjectivity — nay 
more,  if,  in  the  understanding  of  the  history  of  theology,  a 
pledge  is  to  be  given  that  its  individual  systematic  products, 
particularly  in  so  far  as  they  lead  to  the  formation  of  parties, 
shall  be  ranked  in  subordination  to  the  pnrpose  and  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  commonwealth — then  we  must  count 
upon  the  tradition  of  the  idea  of  God  (which  of  course  does  not 
necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  eventual  change  in  it) 
as  upon  a decisive  factor  which  all  along  will  stand  en  rapport 
with  the  subjective  needs  and  dispositions  of  the  period  when 
these  press  forward  into  activity.  The  aspects  of  theological 
knowledge  which  lie  before  us  in  history  will  be  .preserved  in. 
all  their  separateness  from  philosophical  knowledge,  if  we  give  1 
heed  to  the  religious  need  that  lies  at  their  root.  But  at  thei 
same  time  the  claim  to  objective  truth  on  behalf  of  the  products  S 
of  theological  knowledge  will  be  secured,  and  the  coincidence  1 
of  historical  criticism  upon  theological  systems  with  Feuerbach’s  \ 
misapprehension  of  religion  will  be  prevented,  if  we  establish  \ 
it  as  a fixed  position,  that  we  are  never  in  any  case  conscious  j 
* VorUmngen  Obtr  die  kleineren  proteetantiechen  KirehenparUien  (p.  40).  / 
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of  a subjectively  religious  disposition  as  active  towards  the 
production  of  particular  theological  knowledge,  except  under 
the  influence  of  the  previously  established  idea  of  God,  which 
has  been  handed  down  in  the  Church,  and  gives  form,  and 
measure,  and  aim  to  all  our  discussions. 

Thus  it  is  certain,  for  example,  that  in  all  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation,  the  common  Christian  subjective 
craving  after  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  also  of 
growing  sanctification,  is  at  work ; ^but  it  would  he  perfectly 
. absurd  if  on  this  account  one  were  to  describe  this  craving,  the 
j feeling  of  which  conditions  our  subjective  persuasion  of  the 
value  of  reconciliation,  as  the  sufficient  cause  of  the  doctrine  and 
of  the  satisfaction  of  the  craving  which  is  implied  in  the  truth 
of  that  doctrine.^  A confusion  between  condition  and  cause — 

' the  sophistry  of  which  is  obvious  to  every  one  when  the  relation 
between  the  craving  after  sustenance  of  the  bodily  life,  and  the 
means  or  causes  of  its  satisfaction  are  spoken  of — is  equally 
sophistical  when  it  is  extended  to  the  facts  of  our  spiritual  life. 
It  is  the  conception  of  God  current  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Christian  Church,  which  constitutes  the  ground  of  the  form  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  reconciliation : — the  conception,  namely, 
in  which  the  Divine  purpose  of  forgiveness,  or  also  of  sanctifica- 
tion of  believers,  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  means  suitable 
thereto — to  wit,  the  peculiar  personality  of  Christ  at  the  least, 
and  its  twofold  relation  to  God  and  man.  Now  it  will  certainly 
be  possible  to  make  out  that  the  particular  theological  inter- 
pretation of  the  contents  of  that  Divine  purpose,  and  of  the 
standard  according  to  which  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  are 
subservient  to  it,  will  be  modified  just  in  proportion  as  the 
feeling  of  the  evil  of  sin  appears  to  be  slighter  or  deeper.  But 
this  change  never  appeals  in  history  in  such  a way  as  to  be 
plainly  recognisable  as  the  previous  occasion  of  alteration  in 
the  idea  of  God;  nay,  rather  even  the  converse  assumption 
may  be  made — that  the  sense  of  the  greater  or  less  evil  of  sin 
is  regulated  by  the  higher  or  lower  estimate  of  God’s  authority. 
The  latter  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  the  rule,  at  all  events  in 
those  cases  where  that  subjective  feeling  comes  so  definitely 
^jnto  consciousness  as  to  admit  of  being  expressed  atj^jSo 
I much  the  more  may  we  venture  to  assert*  that  altfi^gh  the 
' genetic  occasion  of  a train  of  theological  thinking  may  indeed 
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be  afforded  by  a peculiar  subjective  disposition  of  the  theo- 
logian, yet  the  definite  idea  of  God  always  contains  in  itself  the 
leading  ground  and  standard  of  the  knowledge  that  actually 
results. 

The  doctrines  of  Thomas  and  of  Duns  concerning  God  are, 
accordingly,  the  standards  to  which  their  respective  doctrines  ^ 
of  reconciliation  must  be  referred.  Both  start  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  the  Areopagite ; and  both  modify 
it  by  means  of  the  conception  of  the  relative  will  founded  upon 
the  Aristotelian  notion  of  final  cause.*  When  that  abstraction 
from  the  world,  which  passes  with  the  Areopagite  as  the  right 
notion  of  God,  dominates  the  structure  of  our  doctrines  con- 
cerning God,  the  absolute  transcendence  of  God  over  the 
world  is  thereby  secured,  yet  only  in  an  essentially  negative  / 
way.  Moreover,  that  indeterminate  Being  which  had  to  be 
regarded  as  in  itself  indifferent  towards  the  world,  is  at  the  same 
time  described  as  the  Spirit  which  takes  knowledge  of  itself, 
and  in  itself  knows  every  other  possible  entity,  and  as  the  will 
which  causes  another  entity  to  arise  out  of  nothing ; and  thus 
the  world,  its  existence,  and  arrangement,  are  derived  from 
God.  But  then,  as  this  side  of  the  idea  of  God,  which  regards 
the  world,  is  dominated  by  His  fundamental  transcendence, 
the  consequence  is  that  in  the  works  of  both  of  these  school- 
men God’s  relation  to  the  world,  and  to  all  that  which  in  the 
world  is  ordered  by  God,  bears  the  aspect  of  contingency.  In  ' 
carrying  out  this  thought,  however,  they  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  degree  of  boldness  and  comprehensiveness  with  which 
that  contingency  in  the  ordering  of  the  world  is  asserted. 

Thomas  subordinates  the  whole  extent  and  connexion  of 
these  purposes  which,  when  realized,  form  the  universe,  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  God,  who  must  be  the  original  object  of  His 
own  volition  (Sumvia  Theol.  P.  L Qu  19,  art.  1,  2).  God  wills 
Himself  to  be  the  ultimate  end ; everything  else  He  wills  as 
means  to  that  end.  But  on  this  account  the  whole  existence 
and  course  of  the  world,  which  God  wills,  is  to  Him  nothing 
necessary.  For  means  to  an  end  are  necessary  objects  of  His 
will  only  when  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  alternative — that 
without  the  particular  means  the  end  cannot  be  realized 

* Compare  my  Ot$chichU.  Studim  zur  chrUtUdifn  Lehre  von  Gott,  Art.  l., 
Jakrb.f.  deuUche  Theol.  Bd.  x.  (1865)  pp.  277-318. 
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(art.  3).  But  for  Thomas  it  is  no  matter  for  investigation 
whether,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  world,  such  conditiones 
sine  quihus  non  must  be  recognised ; for  it  is  at  the  very  outset 
a fixed  condition  with  him  that  God,  who  would  be  perfect 
even  if  there  were  no  world,  whose  good  pleasure  is  immeasur- 
ably above  all  the  ends  proposed  in  the  world  (Qu.  25,  art  5), 
and  to  whom  no  perfection  accrues  from  the  world,  brings 
nothing  to  pass  in  the  world,  and  in  the  course  thereof  that 
were  necessary  and  not  merely  contingent  to  Him.  God’s 
absolute  freedom,  according  to  Thomas,  shows  itself  hereby, 
that  He  is  in  a position  to  do  something  different  from  what 
He  actually  does  ; and  this  (negative)  independence  of  God  in 
relation  to  the  world  is  his  highest  point  of  view,  and  had  to 
be  maintained  as  such,  out  of  deference  to  the  Areopagite.  In 
this  way  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  as  well  as  the  reconcili- 
ation through  the  death  of  the  God-man,  have  in  the  world’s 
course  the  significance  of  only  relatively  necessary  events.  It 
is  only  a deceptive  appearance'  when  Thomas  would  fain 
exclude  God’s  incarnation  from  the  region  of  His  free  choice 
It  is  quite  true  that  he  characterizes  that  act  as  befitting 
(conveniens)  to  God,  just  as  thinking  befits  a rational  creature. 
According  to  Thomas,  it  befits  the  highest  goodness  of  God 
that  He  should  unite  Himself  with  the  creature  in  the 
highest  way  (P.  iii.  Qu.  1,  art  1).  But  he  limits  the  pur- 
pose of  the  incarnation  to  the  taking  away  of  sin — but  sin  is 
contingent  in  the  world,  and  thus  also  the  means  used  by  God 
for  taking  it  away  can  only  be  contingent  In  this  view  he 
also  denies  that  the  incarnation  was  necessary  for  the  taking 
away  of  sin  as  a conditio  sine  qua  non,  and  concedes  to  it  in 
this  regard  only  the  appropriateness  of  an  expedient,  per  quod 
melius  el  convenientius  pervenitur  ad  finsm  (art  2).  Finally,  on 
the  question  whether  the  incarnation  would  have  taken  place 
if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  Thomas  decides  against  this  hypo- 
thesis— founding  his  conclusion  on  Scripture — and  while  he 
admits  that  God  had  the  power  to  become  man  even  if  sin  had 
not  entered,  he  thereby  at  once  excludes  the  idea  that  this 
relation  had  any  necessary  foundation  in  the  being  of  God 

’ By  which  Banr  has  allowed  himself  to  he  misled  ( Vertdhnungulfhre,  p. 
267  : TriniOUslehre,  ii.  p.  789),  completely  ignoring  that  aspect  of  Thomas's 
conception  of  Ood  which  is  divergent  from  the  Areopagite's  view,  and 
amounts  to  arbitrary  freedom.  Cp.  Jahrb.f.  deuUche  Theulogie,  x.  p.  297,  f. 
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(art  3).  In  accordance  with  this  Thomas  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion also  that  the  giving  of  satisfaction  to  God  by  the  death  t 
of  Christ  is  to  be  considered  only  as  the  most  suitable  course,  ,r 
but  not  as  the  course  which,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  was  jj 
necessaryll  inasmuch  as  the  very  justice  of  God,  in  relation  to  ’ 
which  Christ’s  satisfaction  is  necessary,  is  no  unchangeable 
and  essential  characteristic  of  God,  but  is  simply  dependent 
on  His  free  will  A judge  indeed  who  has  to  punish  the  fault 
that  has  been  committed  against  another,  cannot  rightly  let  a . 
crime  pass  unpunished.  But  God  ?uis  no  superiors;  on  ther'  ^ 
contrary,  is  the  chief  and  general  good  of  the  whole  universe ; 
on  which  account  He  would  commit  no  unrighteousness  if  He 
were  to  forgive  a fault  committed  against  Himself ; just  as  a 
man  acts  mercifully  but  not  unjustly,  when,  without  receiving 
satisfaction,  he  forgives  a fault  committed  against  himself  (Qu. 
46,  arts.  1,  2). 

From  this  view  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  Thomas  in  words  attributes  the  force  of  a punidiment  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  sees  in  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  oT, 
the  old  covenant  (Qu.  47,  arts.  2,  3),  he  yet  does  this  only  in  a 
superficial  and  unconcerned  manner,  and  does  not  come  near^ . 
the  sense  in  which  the  Reformers  assert  both  these  positions.  / 
For  the  doctrine  that  God’s  good  pleasure  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  irrstitutions  of  the  urriverse  excludes  the  Re- 
formers’ assumption  that  the  public  institution  of  the  moral 
law  (for  the  honour  of  which  Christ  had  to  endure  the  punish- 
ment that  had  been  merited  by  men,  and  accomplish  the  fulfil- 
ment that  had  been  obligatory  on  them)  corresponds  just  as 
fully  to  the  Being  of  God  as  to  the  destiny  of  men  to  become 
images  of  God.  But,  ^ laying  the  chief  emphasis  on  God’s 
arbitrary  will  as  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  value  of  - 
Christ’s  satisfaction  ought  to  be  regarded,  'Thomas  puts  himself 
also  in  opposition  to  Anselm  ] and  the  teachings  of  these  two, 
therefore,  although  nominally  the  same,  are  really  quite  differ- 
ent The  thought  in  favour  of  which  Thomas  pronounces,  that 
God,  since  He  has  no  superior,  could  have  forgiven  sins  even 
without  satisfaction  out  of  His  pity,  is  expressed  in  Anselm's 
work  by  Boso.  Hereupon  Anselm  admits  that  God  is  subject 
to  no  law,  or  rather  that  everything  right  and  proper  is  so  be- 
cause God  wills  it;  [thus  letting  us  see  that  tliis  thought,  towards 
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which  the  subsequent  theology  of  the  middle  ages  gravitates 
more  and  more  strongly,  had  already  in  his  time  the  preposses- 
sions of  men  in  its  favour.  But  for  the  case  before  him  he  sets 
about  such  a limitation  of  the  fundamental  proposition  as  takes 
away  its  meaning.  He  says  (pur  Deus  Homo,  i.  1 2)  that  God’s 
freedom  of  will  and  God’s  goodness  are  apprehended  in  a reason- 
able way  only  when  they  are  not  placed  in  conflict  with  God’s 
dignity.  That  freedom  has  reference  only  to  that  which  is 
profitable  and  seemly,  and  that  goodness  would  cease  if  it  were 
to  do  anything  unworthy  of  God.  The  dictum  that  a thing  is 
right  because  (rod  wills  it,  is  not  to  be  so  understood  as  if  in  the 
case  of  God  willing  something  improper  it  would  therefore  be 
right  God,  for  example,  cannot  will  to  lie.  Thus  the  righteous- 
ness of  what  is  willed  by  God  does  not  extend  itself  to  that 
which  would  in  any  case  be  unbecoming  in  God.  And  in  this 
last  category  Anselm  places  the  idea  of  an  arbitrary  forgiveness 
of  sin.  Thus  satisfaction  is  regarded  by  him  as  a condition 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  God.  Against  this  line  of  thought  the  authority  of 
the  Lombard  (p.  43)  had  already  pronounced ; but  the  thought 
of  God’s  arbitrary  freedom  is  expressed  still  more  strongly  by 
Duns  than  by  Thomas,  and  is  used  as  a thorough-going  prin- 
ciple for  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation. 

Duns  (Qucestiones  in  QucUuor  Libros  Senientiarum)  at  the 
outset  conceives  of  God  as  a Will  that  works  contingently.  For 
as  he  presupposes  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  contingency  in 
the  world,  his  presupposition  would  be  null  if  it  were  to  be 
assumed  that  God  works  necessarily  and  in  a predetermined 
direction.  Thus  God  in  all  cases  works  only  contingently,  and, 
therefore,  as  Will  AVlierefore  God  has  ideas,  anticipgfagy 
knowledge  of  His  own  operations,  only  on  the  ground  of  His 
willing : and  on  that  account  He  thinks  even  of  tliat  which  is 
opposite  to  the  actual  course  of  the  world  as  possible  for  Hiip- 
self  and  His  working.  We  ought  not  to  seek  in  God  for  a 
ground  or  motive  of  the  direction  which  the  will  of  God  actu- 
ally takes,  or  any  explanation  why  a world  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  actually  exists  has  not  been  brought  into  being. 
Even  the  contents  of  the  law  prescribed  to  men  are  entirely 
dependent  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  and  have  no  necessary 
standard  in  God  Himself.  Accordingly  the  affirmative  answer 
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of  Duns  (in  opposition  to  Thomas)  upon  the  question  whether 
God  would  have  become  man  even  if  sin  had  not  entered  the 
world,  does  not  rise  beyond  the  sphere  where  the  arbitrary 
choice  of  God  has  its  place, ^ and  is  very  far  from  expressing 
any  necessapr  relation  between  God  and  mankind.  F^allv  the 
idea  of  merit  (which  is  preferred  by  Duns)  serves  also  to  place 
the  reconciliation  connected  with  the  death  of  Clirist  in  the  light 
of  the  full  freeness  of  God’s  choica  Indeed  it  is  just  in  this 
highly  consistent  development  of  the  conception  of  God  peciiliar 
to  the  Catholic  middle  ages  that  a tendency  is  disclosed  which 
will  ultimately  broadly  deny  the  reality  of  Christ’s  divinity  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  the  idea  of  reconciliation. 

9.  To  that  arbitrary  choice  of  God,  to  which  Thomas  sub- 
ordinated his  view  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  corresponds 
in  a certain  measure  the  arbitrariness  of  Thomas  himself,  with 
which  he  decides  between  two  modes  of  viewing  sin,  which  are 
referred  to  by  him,  in  order,  by  means  of  that  decision,  to 
establish  the  one  presupposition  that  is  requisite  to  the  con- 
ception of  satisfaction  by  the  death  of  Christ  “In  sin  are 
comprised  two  things : on  the  one  hand  it  implies  departure 
from  the  unchanging  and  infinite  good,  wherefore  sin  is  in  one 
aspect  infinite ; on  the  other  hand,  it  implies  a disorderly  devo- 
tion to  the  changeable  good,  and  in  this  respect  sin  is  finite, 
especially  because  even  the  devotion  itself  is  something  finite. 
For  the  acts  of  the  creature  as  such  cannot  be  infinite  ’’  (P.  iL 
Prima,  Qu.  87,  art  4).  Now,  under  the  last  point  of  view,  it 
would  certainly  be  impossible  to  show  that  satisfaction  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  at  least  it 
would  be  impossible  to  show  that  there  was  need  for  the  God- 
man  in  order  to  give  it  This  will  appear  in  the  system  of 
Duns,  who  judges  sin  to  be  a finite  thing,  and  rejects  the  other 
view  for  reasons  given.  But  Thomas  declares  for  assuming  the 
infinite  import  of  sin,  because  to  him  the  truth  of  the  satis- 
faction by  the  God-man  was  a thing  decided,  and  the  presup- 
position had  to  be  established  in  a way  suitable  to  this  proposed 
consequence.  His  declaration,  therefore,  is  made  thus  vaguely, 
— that  sin  as  committed  against  God  has  a “sort  of”  infinitude 
according  to  the  infinitude  of  the  Divine  Majesty ; for  certainly 
an  offence  is  all  the  graver  according  to  the  greatness  of  him 
1 Compare  Baur,  TrinildUlehre,  u.  p.  834,  /. 
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against  whom  it  is  committed  (P.  iii.  qu.  1,  art.  2).  The  “ sort 
of”  infinitude  (qucedam  infinUas)  of  sin  appears  all  the  more 
clearly  to  be  surreptitiously  introduced  into  this  argument, 
because  it  is  not  reconciled  with  the  fact  recognised  by  Thomas 
himself,  that  sin  as  an  act,  i.e.  in  its  essence,  and  at  all  events 
in  a more  important  respect,  is  finite.  The  infinitude  of  sin 
in  respect  of  its  merit  or  demerit,  as  assumed  by  Thomas,  does 
not  prevent  him  from  holding  that  as  offence  against  Ood  it  is 
finite,  or  at  least  is  not  pronounced  to  be  of  the  highest  con- 
ceivable gravity.  This,  of  course,  results  from  the  relation  of 
indifference  which  is  assumed  to  subsist  between  God  and  the 
moral  order  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  if  it  is  acknowledged 
that  God  can  forgive  sins  without  anything  further,  because  He, 
as  the  highest  good,  is  subordinated  to  no  universal  ordinance 
of  law,  and  thus  is  justified  like  any  private  individual  in  for- 
giving an  offence  committed  against  Him  (p.  49),  then  there  is 
attributed  to  sin,  even  as  it  comes  into  collision  with  the 
infinite  God,  the  character  not  of  crime  against  the  public 
order  of  morally-ordered  society,  but  only  of  violation  of  the 
personal  rights  of  a subject  of  higher  rank,  which  violation  can, 
at  the  option  of  the  latter,  be  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of 
public  litigation.  The  sin  which,  as  injury  to  Ood,  has  the 
" sort  of”  infinitude  which  immeasurably  transcends  the  idea 
of  crime,  nevertheless  as  injury  to  God,  who  can  at  pleasure 
overlook  it,  or  also  can  suffer  it  to  be  wiped  out  by  means  of  a 
satisfaction  to  be  appointed  by  Himself,  comes  far  short  of  the 
idea  of  crime. 

Now,  Thomas  assumes  that,  with  a view  to  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  God  chooses  the  latter  procedure  as  the  more  suitable. 
He  decrees  to  grant  to  the  sinful  human  race  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  only  on  condition  that  satisfaction  be  given  Him  for  the 
injury  He  has  endured — which  satisfaction  must  consist  of 
something  which  the  injured  person  loves  as  much  as  and 
more  than  he  hates  the  injury  (Qu.  48,  art.  2).  Now,  Thomas 
distinguishes  between  the  possible  degrees  of  congruity  between 
a satisfaction  and  the  judgment  of  God.  " If  the  satisfaction  is 
to  be  complete,  i.e.  suitable  {amdigna),  by  reason  of  a ‘ certain’ 
adaptation  for  compensation  of  the  fault  committed,  then  the 
satisfaction  offered  by  a mere  man  is  not  sufficient,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  of  human  nature  is  destroyed  by  sin,  and  the 
goodness  of  one  person,  or  of  several,  cannot  make  up  for  the 
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injury  which  haa  been  caused  by  the  whole  race.  For  this,  a 
prestation  of  infinite  efficacy  alone  suffices,  i.e.  such  a one  as 
only  the  God-man  can  accomplish.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
satisfaction  of  an  imperfect  sort  were  to  be  sufficient  throu^ 
the  acceptance  {acceptatio)  of  him  who  is  satisfied  with  it,  not- 
withstanding its  insufficiency  in  itself,  then  would  the  satis- 
faction of  a mere  man  he  adequate”  (Qu.  1,  art.  2).  Thomas, 
however,  in  deciding,  just  as  Anselm  does,  in  favour  of  the 
validity  of  the  perfect  sort  of  satisfaction  as  given  by  the 
God-man,  did  not  bar  the  way  to  that  opposite  view  which  we 
see  Duns  afterwards  adopting.  In  this  distinction,  it  fares  with 
Thomas  just  in  that  other  one  regarding  the  infinite  or  finite 
gravity  of  sin.  Precisely  as  by  his  decision  in  favour  of  the 
latter  he  by  no  means  renders  the  former  altogether  untenable ; 
so  in  like  manner  his  recognition  of  the  complete  satisfaction 
which  must  be  given  by  the  God-man,  but  which  even  yet 
includes  in  itself  only  a “ sort  of”  compensation  for  the  fault 
committed  against  God,  leaves  open  the  conclusion  that  here 
too  must  come  in  the  “ acceptation  ” of  God,  wherein  he  over- 
looks the  deficiency  wherein  the  satisfaction  falls  short  of  per- 
fection ; that  is  to  say,  the  two  sorts  of  satisfaction  distinguished 
by  Thomas  have  no  fixed  mark  of  distinction  between  them. 

While  Thomas  in  these  premisses  to  his  doctrine  follows 
in  Anselm's  track  indeed,  and  yet  in  the  above-stated  vague 
declarations  regarding  the  idea  of  sin  and  of  satisfaction  in 
general,  abandons  the  close  dialectical  style  of  his  predecessor, 
thus  inviting  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  loosening  of  all  the 
joints  of  the  doctrine  by  Duns,  his  successor,  he  in  so  doing 
brings  out  on  one  point  of  divergence  from  Anselm  a thought 
which  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  this  : the  God-man  being 
considered  to  be,  in  virtue  of  the  infinitude  of  His  Divine 
Nature,  properly  qualified  to  give  such  a satisfaction  as  would 
be  a full  compensation  for  infinite  sin,  Anselm  had  held  it  was 
sufficient  that  He  should  be  at  the  same  time  designated  as 
member  of  the  human  race,  so  as  to  represent  that  race  in  His 
atoning  passion.  The  value  of  His  work  for  man  thus  arose, 
according  to  this  view,  only  from  His  Divine  nature,  which 
separated  Him  from  men,  and  was  the  ground  of  His  sinlessness 
and  of  the  specific  value  to  God  of  His  deatL  So  that  in 
order  to  explain  the  operation  of  this  satisfaction  for  men, 
Anselm  had  to  resort  at  one  time  to  the  thought  that  the  God- 
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man  had  thereby  given  the  example  of  surrender  to  God ; at 
another  time,  to  a substitution  of  the  idea  of  merit  in  room  of 
that  of  satisfaction  (p.  33).  Thomas  escapes  these  difficulties 
by  at  once  designating  the  God-man,  both  in  so  far  as  He  gives 
satisfaction  aud  in  so  far  as  He  acquires  merit,  as  the  Head  of 
the  human  race  that  is  to  he  renewed,  Le.  of  the  Church}  “ As  a 
natural  body  is  a unity,  so  is  the  Church,  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  reckoned  along  with  Christ  her  Head  as  one  Person  ” 
(Qu.  49,  art  1;  Qu.  48,  art  1).  By  this  definition  of  the  Person 
of  Christ  as  the  subject  of  the  expiatory  Passion,  it  becomes 
possible  to  comprehend  in  one  act  the  double  efficacy  of  that 
passion  towards  God  and  towards  men. 

10.  Complete  satisfaction  for  the  injury  to  God  implied  in 
the  sin  of  the  human  race  is  thus  given,  according  to  Thomas, 
by  the  suSering  and  death  of  the  God- man.  This  Person  does 
not  merely  belong  to  the  human  race  in  virtue  of  His  nature  ; 
even  before  His  exaltation  He  was  already  also  the  ruling 
Head  of  the  Church — of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  upon 
which  the  Divine  forgiveness  of  sins  actually  comes  to  take 
effect.  This  Person  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  in  His  God- 
head that  infinite  value  which  counterweighs  or  rather  over- 
weighs the  demerit  of  sin,  although  the  Godhead  of  Christ 
as  being  incapable  of  suffering  does  not  directly  take  part  in 
His  Passion  (Qu.  46,  art.  12).  But  it  is  not  merely  on  this 
estimate  of  the  value  of  His  Person,  it  is  also  on  the  motive 
which  led  Christ  to  endure  suffering,  on  His  love  and  obedience, 
and  finally,  also  on  the  extent  of  the  pain  endured  by  Him 
that  Thomas  grounds  the  expiatory  work  of  Christ  (Qu.  48, 
art.  2).  Thus  Thomas  is  in  this  matter  essentially  at  one  with 
Anselm  (p.  28).  Nor  is  there  any  surprising  innovation  in 
the  assertion  made  by  Thomas  that  Christ’s  Passion  was  non 
solum  sufficiens  sed  etiam  mperdbundans  satisfactio  pro  pecccUis 
humani  generis.  Bather  this  follows  as  a necessary  consequence 
from  the  accessories  of  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  that  idea  to  Christ  For  if  satisfaction  implies 

^ In  this  he  follows  St.  Bernard,  Traetattu  contra  errora  Abaelardi,  cap. 
▼L  15.  Si  unus  pro  omnibus  mortuus  eat,  ergo  onmes  mortui  sunt  (2  Cor.  v. 
14),  nt  videlicet  satisfactio  unius  omnibus  imputetnr,  sicnt  omnium  peccata 
nnus  ille  portavit,  nec  alter  jam  inveniatnr  qui  forefecit,  alter,  qui  satisfecit, 
quia  caput  et  corpus  unus  est  Chriatus.  Satisfecit  ergo  caput  pro  membria, 
corpus  pro  visceribus  suia. 
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the  giving  of  such  a thing  as  the  injured  party  loves  as  much 
as  or  even  more  than  he  hates  the  injury,  as  Thomas  says ; and 
if  the  passion  of  the  God-man  is  fitted  to  give  satisfaction  to 
Gk»d  because  it  outweighs  the  evil  of  sin,  as  Anselm  says,  then 
it  follows  very  naturally  that  the  required  perfection  of  that 
satisfaction  evinces  itself  not  merely  in  a “ sort  of”  compensa- 
tion of  the  injury  done,  but  also  in  an  excess  of  God’s  com- 
placency over  His  displeasure  on  account  of  sin.  This  becomes 
clear,  according  to  the  premisses  of  Thomas,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Christ’s  Person  (by  virtue  of  His  Godhead),  and  the 
love  and  obedience  shown  by  Him,  possess  a really  infinite 
value,  while  only  a “ sort  of”  infinity  is  attributed  to  sin.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  a modification  upon 
Anselm’s  view  is,  after  all,  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  super- 
abundance of  Christ’s  satisfaction,  which  is  laid  down  for  the. 
first  time  by  Thomas.  For  Thomas  expressly  says  that  the  ■ 
voluntarijuxs  of  Christ’s  Passion  rendered  to  God  more  than 
would  have  been  needed  as  compensation  for  all  sins.  But 
Anselm  had  given  prominence  to  this  very  circumstance  as  just 
the  condition  of  the  equivalence  of  that  satisfaction.  Now, 
Thomas  in  this  way  succeeds  in  keeping  quite  dear  of  an  in- 
consistency in  which  Anselm  got ' involved.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  (p.  32)  that  Anselm  connects  Christ’s  satis- 
faction with  His  Passion  in  so  far  as  that  was  personally  spon- 
taneous, and  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  a matter  of  duty ; but  that 
either  the  personally  spontaneous  character  of  the  action  implies 
its  obligatoriness,  or  the  circumstance  of  its  not  having  been  a 
matter  of  duty,  excludes  its  personal  value.  But  Thomas  pro- 
ceeds with  logical  consistency ; for  in  any  satisfaction  what- 
ever he  counts  only  upon  an  equivalence  of  material  value,  thus 
recognising  in  the  voluntariness  of  Christ’s  Passion  (which  was 
not  matter  of  duty)  something  in  excess  of  the  satisfaction 
which  would  have  been  equivalent.  But  now  the  idea  of  satis- 
faction has  really  its  natural  force  only  when  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  equivalence.  When  this  is  excluded  in  the  parti- 
cular instance  before  us  by  the  assertion  of  Christ’s  satisfactio 
superaJmndans,  the  circumstance  proves  that  the  idea  of  satis- 
faction does  not  occupy  any  fixed  position  at  all  amongst  the 
various  aspects  of  Christ’s  death  which  were  brought  into  com- 
parison with  each  other.  I refer  back  to  a criticism  which  has 
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already  been  made  upon  tbe  applicability  of  the  idea  d propos 
of  the  theory  of  Anselm  (p.  30),  and  now  give  prominence 
only  to  the  fact  that  the  lawfulness  and  regularity  of  Grod’s 
procedure  with  a view  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  though  seem- 
ingly arrived  at  by  means  of  that  idea,  are  traversed  at  every 
point  by  the  premisses  of  Thomas.  Thomas,  it  is  true,  like 
Anselm,  traces  the  demand  for  satisfaction  on  account  of  injury 
caused  by  sin  to  the  relation  which  is  assumed  to  exist  between 
God  and  man  as  private  parties ; but  then  Thomas  admits  (what 
Anselm  had  repudiated)  that  God  might  have  forgiven  injuries 
even  without  receiving  satisfaction.  Now,  even  Thomas  is  con- 
cerned to  prove  a perfect  satisfaction,  the  adequacy  of  which  to 
the  injury  should  be  grounded  on  the  nature  of  the  thing ; but 
inasmuch  as  he  does  not  venture  to  affirm  more  than  “ a sort  of" 
equivalence  in  these,  he  makes  out  no  fixed  distinction  between 
perfect  and  imperfect  satisfaction  (p.  53) ; and  hence  also  his 
assertion  of  the  perfection  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  leaves  us  to 
infer  that  its  deficiency  is  to  be  supplemented  by  the  assertion 
of  God’s  arbitrary  acceptation,  which,  of  course,  is  an  element 
in  the  imperfect  sort  of  satisfaction.  Thomas,  to  be  sure,  does 
not  avow  this  as  his  doctrine ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  un- 
suitableness of  the  idea  of  satisfaction  to  the  end  proposed  is 
involuntarily  admitted  in  his  recognition  of  superabimdant 
satisfaction  founded  upon  the  voluntariness  of  Christ’s  work. 
In  all  these  combinations  of  ideas  there  betrays  itself  a hesitancy 
in  carrying  out  the  legal  manner  of  viewing  the  subject  which 
is  intended  in  the  idea  of  satisfaction.  From  this,  as  I think, 
we  can  see  an  inner  longing  on  the  part  of  Thomas  to  maintain 
regard  to  the  justice  of  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  some 
other  method. 

This  he  now  undertakes  to  accomplish  by  applying  to  the  life 
and  passion  of  Christ  the  idea  of  merit — an  idea  laid  to  his 
hand  by  tradition.  “If  any  one,”  says  he,  “ out  of  a just  will 
deprive  himself  of  that  which  he  was  entitled  to  possess,  he 
then  deserves  that  something  should  be  superadded  to  him  as  the 
reward  of  his  just  will  (justce  voluntatU).  But  Christ  in  His 
Passion  humbled  Himself  beneath  His  dignity,  wherefore  by  His 
Passion  He  merited  exaltation”  (Qu.  49,  art.  6).  But  “Christ 
received  grace  not  so  much  as  a single  person,  but  rather  as 
Head  of  the  Church,  in  order  that  grace  might  be  extended 
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from  Him  to  His  members.  Every  one  standing  in  grace  who 
suffers  for  righteousness,  merits  salvation  for  himself.  Wliere- 
fore,  Christ  by  His  Passion  merited  salvation  not  merely  for 
Himself,  but  also  for  all  His  members.  Christ  ffom  the  moment 
of  His  conception  merited  for  us  everlasting  salvation ; but  on 
our  side  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way  which  hindered  the 
effic€icy  upon  us  of  His  first  merits,  wherefore,  in  order  to  remove 
these,  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  should  suffer”  (Qu.  48,  art.  1). 
To  this  we  must  now  append  the  general  explication  of  the  idea 
of  merit  taken  from  P.  iL  Prima,  Qu.  114.  “ Merit  and  reward 
{mercei)  are  interchangeable  ideas  founded  on  the  idea  of  justic& 
As  in  justice  {simpliciter  justitid)  the  price  is  according  to  the 
goods  received,  so  the  reward  is  according  to  the  work.  But 
this  rule  is  valid  only  for  the  relation  between  such  persons  as 
stand  over  against  each  other  with  equEd  rights ; on  the  other 
hand  justice  is  modified  (jristitia  secundum  quid)  where  this  is 
not  the  case.  Between  parties  of  equal  rights,  therefore,  the 
relation  of  merit  and  reward  holds  good  simply  and  uncondi- 
tionally ; but  between  parties  who  are  not  of  equal  rights  this 
relation  holds  good  only  on  condition  that  regard  be  had  to 
justice,  as  in  the  case  of  a slave  who  acquires  merit  towards 
his  master,  or  a son  (who  by  Roman  law  is  subject  to  the  patria 
potestas  in  the  family)  towards  his  father.  Now,  between  God 
and  man  there  subsists  the  greatest,  yea,  infinite  dissimilarity ; 
therefore,  between  the  two  no  right  holds  good  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  only  according  to  a certain  measure,  so 
far  as  each  works  after  his  own  fashion.  Now  the  manner  and 
measure  of  man’s  strength  both  come  from  God;  and  thus 
merit  of  man  towards  God  is  possible  only  on  condition  of  a 
Divine  arrangement,  so  that  man  by  his  efforts  obtains  as  reward 
that  for  which  God  has  given  him  strengtL  So  that  in  as  far 
as  man  on  this  presupposition  acts  freely  and  to  the  glory  of 
God,  his  works  have  that  which  we  mean  by  merit ; but  God 
assigns  their  reward  to  them  not  as  if  He  were  man’s  debtor, 
but,  so  to  speak,  as  debtor  to  Himself,  in  order  that  His  own 
arrangement  may  be  carried  out”  (art  1).  Now  the  special 
point  u;ider  consideration  is,  the  manner  in  which  eternal  life 
is  gained.  Tlie  merit  which  earns  this  as  a reward  is  only  pos- 
sible under  the  previous  assumption  that  the  free  will  (or  love 
as  its  principal  power)  shall  be  operative  in  accordance  with  the 
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previously  received  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Only  under  this 
condition  does  the  “ condignity  ” of  merit  find  any  place,  for 
without  it  there  would  be  the  greatest  disparity  between  man 
and  God.  Through  the  supply  of  grace  man  becomes  partaker 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  is  adopted  as  God’s  son ; thus  put  in 
parity  with  God,  in  virtue  of  which  parity  the  reward  follows 
the  merit  according  to  strict  justice  Out  of  a state  of  grace, 
on  the  other  hand,  a voluntary  act  has  only  the  character  of 
meritun  de  congruo,  which,  on  accoimt  of  the  existing  disparity, 
can  only  expect  some  sort  of  consideration  from  the  reasonable- 
ness of  God  (art  3).  Since  now  this  fundamental  grace  cannot 
be  merited  on  account  of  its  distance  from  human  nature  (art 
6),  it  is  connected  as  a result  with  the  merit  of  Christ,  who 
having  merited  ex  condigno  exaltation  for  Himself,  did,  at  the 
same  time,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  earn  for  its  members  ever- 
lasting life  (art.  6). 

In  explaining  Christ’s  work  as  merit,  Thomas  describes  it 
in  a manner  that  differs  little  from  the  way  of  viewing  it  as  a 
satisfaction.  Even  as  merit,  it  has  not  for  God  a purely 
etliical,  but  only  a legal  value.  Nevertheless  this  explanation 
of  the  fact  to  be  explained  secures  certain  advantages  in  the 
presentation  of  it  which  were  not  gained  by  means  of  the  idea 
of  satisfaction.  In  the  first  place,  its  spontaneousness  on 
Christ’s  part,  which  in  the  judgment  of  Thomas  exceeds  the 
limits  of  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  is  included  in  His  merit  as  its 
distinguishing  mark.  Further,  under  this  name,  the  whole  life 
of  Christ  acquires  its  proper  significance  for  the  beatification 
of  the  Church,  while  under  the  idea  of  satisfaction  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Thomas,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Anselm,  the  death  of  Christ 
is  isolated  from  His  life,  and  put  in  contrast  with  the  value  of 
it  Lastly,  the  idea  serves  to  cany  out  to  the  positive  bestowal 
of  everlasting  life  upon  the  Church,  the  merely  negative  result 
of  forgiveness  of  sins  which  is  obtained  by  satisfaction.  Yet  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  how  insecure  is  the  footing  on  which 
the  idea  of  merit  in  relation  to  God  is  placed.  Merit  ex 
condigno,  as  it  is  conceded  through  the  bestowal  of  Divine  grace 
on  Christ’s  account,  and  afterwards  on  account  of  believers 
themselves,  is  regarded  as  a claim  for  the  highest  conceivable 
reward,  according  to  that  justice  which  presupposes  an  equality 
in  point  of  law  between  the  parties,  in  the  very  same  way  as 
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such  equality  is  implied  in  the  legal  transactions  of  private 
individuala  But  yet  the  possibility  of  such  a valuatiou  of 
merit  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  private  transactions,  has 
been  created  by  God  Himself  through  the  bestowal  of  that 
grace  in  which  alone  has  any  one,  according  to  Thomas,  the 
ability  to  acquire  merit.  How  dull  is  the  dialectic  which 
allows  judgment  on  the  effect  to  be  isolated  from  consideration 
of  the  cause ! which  would  have  us  imagine  a parity  between 
parties  of  which  the  one  stands  in  absolute  ethical  dependence 
on  the  other ! Is  that  justice — is  it  not  rather  arbitrariness  of 
God — which  concedes  parity  with  God  in  point  of  law  to  him, 
who,  in  the  grace  bestowed  on  him,  ever  carries  within  him  the 
evidence  of  dependence  upon  God — and  thus  of  disparity  with 
Him  ? Can,  then,  the  specific  superiority  of  God  over  Clirist 
and  over  Christ’s  people  be  got  rid  of  on  these  terms  ? This  is 
possible  only  with  the  same  degree  of  truth  as  that  wherewith 
Thomas  deduces  from  the  purely  negative  conception  of  God’s 
independence  as  the  supreme  good,  the  inference  that  God  can 
forgive  sin  without  receiving  satisfaction,  just  as  a man  who,  in 
forgiving  injuries  at  pleasure,  acts  mercifully  but  not  unjustly 
(p.  49).  If  the  deduction  be  right,  " God  being  the  Supreme 
Good  can  therefore  act  as  a private  individual,”  then  we  may 
also  consider  it  to  be  a convincing  argument  that  God  bestows 
grace  on  men  to  the  end  that,  in  rewarding  their  voluntary 
good  works  thereby  rendered  possible.  He  may  be  fulfilling  an 
obligation  of  private  law ; and  that  He  proceeds  on  the  same 
principle  in  rewarding  Christ’s  merit  by  the  exaltation  of  His 
person,  and  by  the  bestowal  of  grace  upon  His  Church. 

11.  Kothing  more  clearly  shows  the  want  of  close  reasoning 
in  the  declarations  made  by  Thomas  upon  the  satisfaction  and 
merit  of  Christ,  than  comparison  with  the  consistency  of  infer- 
ence which  distinguishes  the  teaching  of  John  Duns  Scotus  on 
the  latter  point  Ijke  Thomas,  he  gives  the  supreme  place  to 
the  free  choice  of  God  as  the  determining  cause  of  the  saving 
work  connected  with  Christ's  death : whjie  hy  means  of  that 
view  of  sin  which  Thomas  states  as  a pqs.sible  one— thus  not 
repudiating  it  though  he  did  not  adopt  it, — and  by  accurately 
defining  the  idea  of  merit,  he  reaches  a result,  which  in  details 
is  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  Thomas,  but  yet,  as  a whole, 
carries  out  the  tendency  that  lies  in  the  views  of  that  theo- 
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logian.  The  attitude  assumed  by  Catholic  Christendom  in  the 
middle  ages  towards  our  problem  is  therefore  seen  much  more 
clearly  in  the  scientifically  rounded  doctrine  of  Duns  than  in 
the  doctrine  of  Thomas,  which,  although  it  has  been  received 
by  the  Church,  cannot  thereby  conceal  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
distinctions  and  the  lameness  of  the  definitions  by  means  of 
which  it  has  been  established. 

Thomas  had  admitted  that  sin  as  a turning  towards  change- 
able good,  and  as  the  act  of  the  creature,  is  finite.  But  for 
the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  he  had  availed  himseirbf  the  other 
view,  that  as  a turning  away  from  the  unchanging  good,  and  as 
injury  to  God,  it  has  a sort  of  infinitude  (p.  61).  Now  Duns 
lays  hold  of  the  first  thought  and  tries  it  against  the  other 
(Comm,  in  Sent.  Lib.  iii.  dist  19,  qu.  i,  sect  13) : — “ If  thou 
sayest  that  sin  is  infinite,  and  intendest  thereby  that  evil, 
according  to  the  very  idea  of  it,  is  intrinsically  infinite,  then 
that  is  untrue ; for  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  assume 
a supreme  evil  and  a Manichaean  God.  And  if  thou  allegest 
in  proof,  that  sin  is  just  as  great  as  He  against  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted, then  that  is  imtrue  if  intrinsic  equality  in  magnitude 
is  ascribed  to  the  notions  of  the  two  things  compared.  Although, 
in  respect  of  the  object  from  which  sin  revolts,  it  may  be  called 
infinite  in  a superficial  sort  of  sense,  it  notwithstanding  is  still 
in  itself,  according  to  its  idea,  a finite  act.  That  is  to  say,  sin 
against  God  is  graver  than  sin  against  any  other  being,  just 
as  sin  against  an  earthly  king  is  greater  than  sin  against  his 
soldier;  but  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  exist  an  evil 
infinite  according  to  its  very  idea.  In  like  manner  (sect  14) 
is  the  punishment  of  mortal  sin  infinite  only  in  the  superficial 
sense,  if  the  will  persist  unchanged  in  sin : not  in  any  sense 
implying  that  God  could  not  punish  sin  in  any  other  way.” 
These  considerations  show  the  assumption  by  Thomas  of  a 
“ sort  of  ” infinitude  of  sin  to  be  simply  a mode  of  expression, 
and  refute  that  way  of  looking  at  the  question  whereby  Anselm 
and  Thomas  established  the  necessity  of  a satisfaction  of  infinite 
value  on  account  of  sin. 

Duns,  moreover,  completes  and  alters  the  idea  of  merit,  both 
in  general  and  in  its  application  to  Christ,  far  beyond  the  line 
taken  by  Thomas,  in  a perfectly  convincing  manner.  Thomas 
had  thought  of  the  essence  of  merit  as  consisting  in  the  marks 
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of  spontaneousness,  and  an  intention  of  honouring  God ; but 
had  grounded  the  correspondence  between  merit  ex  condigno 
and  the  reward  upon  the  objective  parity  in  law  between  the 
parties  (p.  67),  upon  which  Duns  comments  as  follows  (Dist. 
xviiL  qu.  1,  sect  6)  : — “ Merit  as  the  good  act  of  the  will  has  its 
root  in  an  affection  nf  t.bp.  will  by  justice  ; not  in  an  affection  of 
the  will  bv  utility,  or  by  justice,  in  so  far  as  that  ordains  what 
is  advantageous.  This  Is  clear,  inasmuch  as  the  first  object  in 
respect  to  which  one  acquires  merit  for  himself  is  God  Him- 
self, in  so  far  as  one  through  an  affection  of  justice  wills  that 
which  is  good  for  God.  But  the  will  which  is  determined  by 
the  thought  of  utility,  strives  after  its  own  good.  Where- 
fore merit  is  that  deliberate  movement  of  the  will  whereby  one  J ^ 
strives  after  good  for  God,  and  also,  respect  to  the  circumstances 
being  had,  after  this  end  that  one  by  one’s-self  or  in  connexion 
with  others,  should  be  allied  to  God.”  “ So  far  as  Christ  in  a 
certain  sense  was  a pilgrim,  and  capable  of  suffering  in  His 
feelings  and  in  the  inferior  part  of  His  will,  there  were  a mul- 
titude of  objects,  corresponding  to  His  faculty  of  feeling  and 
desiring,  from  which  He  was  able  to  turn  away  His  will 
contrary  to  His  advantage.  Wherefore,  by  fasting,  watching, 
prayer,  and  many  other  such  acts.  He  was  able  to  acquire 
merit,  either  by  the  practice  of  these,  or  by  intention  of  them 
for  God’s  sake.”  Then  over-against  the  objective  l^al  view  of 
the  idea  of  merit  he  sets  the  moral  subjective  standard  in  the 
definition  Meritum  est  aliquid  aceeptcUum  (sect.  4).  “ \|prit  is 

anything  which  is  accepted  as  merit,  and  for  which  he  who 
accepts  it  as  such  is  in  a certain  sen.sA  hound  givH  snmp.tbing 
in  return.”  ’This  definition  to  which  Duns  carries  back  his 
judgment  upon  Christ’s  work,  calls  for  supplementary  notions 
which  Duns  has  omitted  to  develop.  Yet  these  readily  occur 
to  one  on  comparing  the  analogous  thoughts  of  Thomas,  which 
he  certainly  tries  hard  to  keep  away  from  any  application  to 
Christ  For  Thomas  also  recognised  acceptatio  as  the  mark 
of  imperfect  satisfaction  with  which  he  that  receives  it  expresses 
himself  satisfied,  even  although  it  be  not  materially  adequate 
— no  equivalent  for  the  injury  (p.  53),  and  it  is  by  this  sub- 
jective arbitrariness  in  the  judgment  of  the  value  of  what  is 
offered,  that  he  explains  the  value  of  a merit  ex  congruo  (p.  58). 

As  the  standard  for  this  arbitrary  judgment  he  points  to  that 
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relative  justice  (Justitia  secundum  quid)  in  which  the  idea  of 
“ reasonableness  ” had  to  be  admitted.  Now  it  is  plainly  this 
very  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  that  is  made  by  Duns  to  be 
the  foundation  of  his  general  idea  of  merit  And  so  far  as 
ordinary  clear  xise  of  language  is  fitted  to  influence  our  under- 
standing of  such  thoughts,  Duns,  in  his  opposition  to  the  ex- 
ceptions and  saving  clauses  of  Thomas,  certainly  has  reason  on 
his  side.  By  a merit  is  never  understood  a performance  which 
is  estimated  according  to  the  standard  of  a legal  contract,  as 
Thomas  asserts  of  merit  ex  condigno.  On  the  contrary,  a per- 
formance is  thought  of  as  meritorious,  just  in  proportion  as  it 
does  not  admit  of  being  tried  by  that  standard.  Nor  do  we 
ever  understand  by  merit  a performance  for  judging  of  which 
a fixed  objective  standard  is  presupposed  as  available,  but 
only  a performance  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  merit,  is  judged  of 
according  to  one’s  good  pleasure  secundum  acceptationem.  And 
certainly  our  judgment,  in  so  far  as  it  recognises  a merit,  is 
fixed  upon  a moral  value  of  the  performance,  though  originally 
perhaps  in  a given  instance  that  performance  may  have  origi- 
nated in  a legal  contract  Let  us  suppose  that  a certain  ser- 
vice has  been  fixed  by  stipulation,  and  at  the  outset  brought 
under  the  standard  of  law  by  previous  agreement  upon  equi- 
valent reward.  If  that  service  be  given  imder  circumstances 
which  manifest  the  special  regard  of  him  who  renders  it  to  the 
interests  of  the  recipient,  then  the  latter  will  recognise  in  these 
moral  accompaniments  of  the  legal  performance  a merit  to- 
wards himself  which  he  is  impelled  to  reciprocate  by  a special 
recognition.  But  then,  as  it  may  also  happen  that  through  a 
deficiency  in  moral  delicacy  of  feeling,  a man  may  disregard 
this  consideration,  as  a man  is  not  bound  to  take  notice  of  a 
favour  as  such,  the  recognition  of  merit  is  thus  laid  upon  the 
good  pleasure,  and  more  particularly  the  reasonableness,  of  mea 
The  judgment  of  reasonableness  can  be  applied  only  however 
to  the  ethical  value  of  such  acts  as,  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  do  not  come  under  the  notion  of  moral  duty — do  not 
come  under  that  point  of  view  according  to  which  a man’s 
every  action  in  his  intercourse  with  his  fellows  ought  to  be 
directed  to  the  good  of  his  neighbour.  In  other  words,  a deed 
done  from  ethical  motives  can  be  recognised  as  meritorious 
only  in  cases  where  an  exclusively  legal  relation  is  assumed  to 
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exist  between  two  parties,  or  where  we  take  for  granted  a com- 
plete ethical  indifference  between  him  who  acquires  for  him- 
self a merit  and  him  who  recognises  it  as  sucL  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  two  persons  stand  morally  related  to  each 
other,  in  such  a manner  that  the  one  is  superior  and  the  other 
subordinate — in  such  a manner  that  the  one  has  nothing  but 
rights,  the  other  nothing  but  duties — then,  according  to  our 
ideas,  the  assumption  of  a merit  can  find  no  place.  In  view  of 
this,  our  judgment  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  Thomas, 
that  a son  can  possess  any  merit  ex  conffruo  towards  a father  (p. 
60).  We  assume  without  any  question  that  the  son  lies  under 
unconditional  moral  obligations  to  the  father ; and  in  this  we 
follow  the  unambiguous  meaning  of  the  Christian  principles 
of  social  lifa  Thomas  was  led  to  the  opposite  opinion,  because 
he  assumed  the  absolute  legal  subordination  of  son  to  father, 
as  that  is  laid  down  in  Boman  law,  to  be  the  sole  positive  rela- 
tion between  the  two,  thus  supposing  to  subsist  between  them 
in  all  other  respects  an  ethical  indifference,  which  is,  in  a mea- 
sure, qualified  only  hy  the  merit  of  the  son  and  reasonableness 
of  the  father  respectively. 

12.  In  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  finitude  of  sin  and 
with  the  subjective  standard  of  merit,  is  the  doctrine  also  of 
the  finitude  of  the  merit  of  Christ  As  Duns  does  not  con- 
sider the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  to  be  the  subject  of  suffering 
and  of  merit,  any  more  than  Thomas  did,  he  therefore  restricts 
Christ’s  capability  of  either  to  his  human  nature ; and  in  fact 
does  so  in  such  a way  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can 
for  a moment  be  predicated  of  the  higher  spiritual  powers,  in- 
asmuch as  these  are  connected  with  the  Divine  nature — for  in 
this  Christ  from  the  veiy  beginning  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
blessedness — but  only  of  the  lower  faculties  of  His  soul, 
according  as  these  were  ordered  and  appropriated  by  His  will 
to  the  service  of  God.  But  on  this  account  “ fte  merit  of 
ChrjsLis  finite  ; for  it  essentially  depends  on  a principle  which 
is  itself  finite,  even  if  we  take  it  in  all  its  hearings,  whether  in 
respect  oftoe  Divine  Word  that  entered  into  the  constitution 
of  tE^gon  of -Christ,  or  in  respect  of  the  end  that  was  nro- 
posed  by  it.  Or  else  (if  the  principle  were  infinite)  there 
could  be  no  merit  at  all ; for  merit  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  created  will,  but  not  to  the  uncreated  will  of  the  Word. 
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What  then  was  the  value  of  that  merit  in  respect  of  its  su£B- 
ciency  ? Since  everything  that  is  distinct  from  God  is  good 
in  virtue  of  its  having  been  willed  by  God,  so  is  that  merit 
good  just  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  accepted  by  God  as 
such.  It  was  idea  meriium  quia  cuxeptaium.  In  its  very 
idea  it  could  not  be  accepted  as  infinite  in  itself  and  for  an 
infinite  number  of  persons,  but  only  as  available  for  certain 
persons  limited  as  regards  number.  Yet  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  suffering  and  meriting  subject,  and  from  a rea- 
sonable regard  to  that  subject  Himself,  the  God-man,  there 
was,  according  to  Duns,  a certain  external  respect,  according  to 
which  God  was  able  to  accept  it  as  infinite  in  regard  to  its 
extension  to  an  infinite  (innumerable)  number.  “ But  as  is 
the  number  of  those  on  behalf  of  whom  God  chose  to  accept 
that  passion  or  that  good-will,  so  great  is  the  number  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  sufficient  Yet,  according  to  the  idea  of  the 
thing  to  be  accepted,  when  regarded  in  itself,  it  did  not  admit 
of  being  accepted  on  behalf  of  an  infinite  number,  as  it  was  not 
in  itself  infinite”  (Dist  19,  qxL  1,  sect  7).  The  transition  in 
these  last  sentences,  and  their  conditional  tone,  make  it  clear 
that  Duns  assigns  to  Christ’s  merit  a limited  effect,  just  as  he 
assigns  to  it  a limited  power ; and  that  here,  as  in  his  judg- 
ment on  sin  (p.  60),  it  is  only  superficially,  and  with  an 
important  difference  of  meaning,  that  he  accommodates  him- 
self to  the  Thomist  formulae  of  the  infinitude  of  sin  and  of 
Christ’s  satisfaction.  Thomas  understood  the  infinitude  of 
Christ’s  satisfaction  to  arise  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  his 
work  as  estimated  by  the  Divine  standard.  Duns  understands 
the  infinitude  of  Christ’s  merit  to  arise  from  the  unmeasurable- 
ness of  its  outward  efficacy  when  estimated  by  the  human 
standai-d.  In  this  way  Duns  finds  himself  unable  to  concur 
in  the  statement  of  Thomas,  that  the  sufficientia  of  Christ’s 
work  exceeds  the  efficcicia,  its  intrinsic  value  counterbalancing 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  while  yet  its  operation  is  restricted 
to  believers  [Summa,  P.  iii  qu.  49,  art.  3.)  Duns,  logically 
carrying  out  to  its  consequences  his  assumption  that  the 
Divine  Incarnation,  as  having  relation  to  those  who  had  been 
elected  unto  salvation,  would  have  taken  place  even  if  sin  bad 
not  entered  into  the  world,  decides  against  this  opinion  of 
’Thomas  (p.  51).  On  this  view,  not  the  entire  human  race,  as 
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an  apparently  unlimited  natural  unit,  but  the  Church  of  the 
elect,  limited  as  to  number  by  the  will  of  God,  forms  the  body 
to  which  God  looked  from  the  first,  in  determining,  on  the  sup- 
position of  sin,  the  operation  of  Christ’s  merit.  " The  Incar- 
nation of  Christ  was  not  foreseen  by  God  as  an  incidental 
occurrence  (pccasionaliter),  but  as  the  ultimate  End  was  imme- 
diately and  from  all  eternity  contemplated  by  Him,  so  Christ, 
in  His  human  nature,  as  standing  in  immediate  contact  with 
that  ultimate  end,  was  foreordained  earlier  (in  the  logical  order) 
than  the  rest  As  then  the  elect  are  predestined  before  the 
passion  of  Christ  is  foreseen  as  a means  of  saving  them  after 
their  fall  into  sin,  it  follows  that  the  whole  Trinity  chose  the 
elect  unto  grace  and  blessedness  in  view  of  the  execution  of 
this  decree,  before  foreseeing  the  passion  of  Christ  as  a means 
of  salvation  that  was  to  be  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  elect 
who  fell  through  Adam.  Thus  the  whole  Trinity  actually 
accepted  Christ’s  passion  on  behalf  of  these ; and  for  no  other 
has  that  passion  been  made  effectual,  or  from  all  eternity  been 
accepted.  Wherefore,  so  far  as  the  efficacy  of  His  merit  is  con- 
cerned, Christ  earned  initial  grace  {gratia  prima)  only  for  those 
who  are  predestinated  to  eternal  blessedness”  (Dist  19,  qu.  1, 
sect  6).  “ As  the  merit  in  itself  was  finite,  so  the  reward  in 
accordance  with  the  justice  that  awarded  it  was  also  finite. 
Wherefore  also  Christ  did  not  earn  merit  for  an  infinite  number 
of  persons  in  respect  of  the  sufficiency  of  that  merit  to  be 
accepted  by  God  ” (sect  4). 

In  this  representation  also  Duns  succeeds  in  giving  the 
religious  view  of  the  universe  in  a more  precise  form  than 
does  'Thomas  in  his  corresponding  positions.  The  declaration 
of  the  latter,  that  Christ’s  satisfaction  and  merit  proceed  from 
Him  as  Head  of  the  Church,  is  indeed  a very  significant 
one.  It  means  that  even  in  the  setting  forth  of  Christ, 
as  the  personal  instrumentality  on  whom  God  makes  the 
work  of  reconciliation  to  depend,  regard  is  had  to  the  result 
which  actually,  as  matter  of  experience,  does  ensue — this, 
namely,  that  reconciliation  is  not  actually  brought  about  in 
the  case  of  all  men  individually,  but  takes  effect  only  upon 
the  narrower  circle  of  Christ’s  Church.  If  then  Thomas’s  dis- 
tinction between  the  infinite  value  and  the  limited  efficacy  of 
Christ’s  satisfaction  has  no  practical  application  to  that  line 
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of  reasoning  in  which  what  actually  in  experience  takes  place 
supplies  a test  for  our  knowledge  of  God’s  purpose,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  assertion  of  the  infinite  value  of  Christ’s 
satisfaction  is  superfluous  when  taken  along  with  the  fact  of 
its  limited  efficacy.  But  it  appears,  moreover,  to  be  even 
questionable,  if  we  consider  that  all  the  conclusions  of  Thomas 
respecting  the  infinitude  of  the  human  race,  of  sin,  of  Christ’s 
satisfaction,  do  not  rest  upon  any  positive  meaning  attached  by 
him  to  the  idea  of  infinity,  but  only  upon  the  negative  ground 
that  we  men  cannot  measure  either  the  extent  of  the  human 
race,  or  what  is  contained  in  that  divine  essence,  which  is  pre- 
supposed to  be  in  Christ,  and  which  causes  such  a degree  of 
demerit  to  be  assigned  to  sin.  As  however  this  remark  passes 
beyond  that  circle  of  vision  which  is  common  to  Thomas  and 
to  Duns  in  their  idea  of  God,  the  divergence  of  the  latter  from 
the  former,  on  the  point  immediately  under  consideration,  is 
seen  to  amount  to  this,  that  Duns  represents  God’s  revelation 
of  salvation  to  be  limited  by  Him  both  in  respect  of  its  end 
(the  Church),  and  in  respect  of  the  means  employed  (Christ’s 
merit),  while  Thomas  seeks  to  gain  a guarantee  of  the  divine- 
ness of  that  revelation  of  salvation  by  involving  the  possible 
end  and  the  power  of  the  means  in  the  nimbus  of  an  infinitude, 
the  assertion  of  which,  however,  implies  only  the  limited 
nature  of  our  knowledge  of  God.  Duns  does  not  say  plainly 
that  it  is  as  Head  of  the  Church  that  Christ  earns  merit,  and 
he  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the  full  meaning  of  this  thought 
of  Thomas,  when  (like  Anselm,  p.  33)  he  declares,  that  since 
Christ,  being  already  perfect,  did  not  stand  in  need  of  the 
reward  of  His  merit,  He  earned  that  merit  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  the  reward  due  to  Himself  is  applied  to  them 
(Diet  18,  qu.  1,  sect  4).  Of  course  by  these  “ others”  must 
naturally  be  understood  the  predestinated,  the  community  of 
those  who  believe  in  Christ  But  he  does  not  see  at  all  more 
clearly  than  does  Anselm,  that  as  matter  of  course  Christ  must 
be  conceived  of,  on  that  account,  as  having  at  the  very  outset 
that  general  character  in  relation  to  thenn  According  to  Duns, 
they  are  first  of  all  united  to  Him  by  His  merit  (Disk  19, 
qu.  1,  sect.  6).  As  we  proceed  we  shall  also  see  the  reasons  for 
which  he  did  not  adopt  this  thought  of  Thomas,  which  seem- 
ingly  lay  so  to  bis  hand.  Duns,  in  this  connexion,  is  thinking 
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of  Christ  only  as  of  a divine-human  individual,  denying  (on  ac- 
count of  the  blessedness  which  Christ  had  fix)m  the  beginning) 
that  His  merit  earned  blessedness  for  Himself,  and  declaring 
that  He  merited  for  Himself  only  the  glorification  of  His  body, 
namely,  the  removal  of  that  impediment  which  in  His  earthly 
life  checked  the  overflow  to  His  body  of  the  blessedness  of  His 
soul  (Dist  18,  qu.  1,  sects.  12-16).  But  now,  if  the  whole  rela- 
tion between  merit  and  reward  is  made  to  depend  on  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  party  who  accepts  that  merit,  we  at  once  under- 
stand why  it  is  that  Duns  does  not  consider  it  a thing  to  be 
proved,  or  a matter  for  closer  examination,  either  that  the  reward 
of  Christ’s  merit  accrues  to  others  than  Himself,  or  that  the 
greatness  of  the  reward — which  is  the  blessedness  of  the  pre- 
destinate— exceeds  in  vdue  that  degree  of  merit  which  has  its 
ground  only  in  the  lower  powers  of  the  soul  of  Christ.  Both 
are  simply  asserted  by  him  as  facts  (Dist.  18,  qu.  1,  sect  4; 
Dist  1 9,  qu.  1,  sect  8). 

As,  moreover.  Duns  applies  to  Christ  the  idea  of  merit  only, 
but  not  that  of  satisfaction,  the  result  for  those  who  are  Christ’s 
is  consequently  represented  as  being  not  the  negative  benefit  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  but  the  positive  benefit  of  grace  and  the 
prospect  of  glory  (opening  of  Paradise).  The  respective  con- 
nexions of  these  references  will  at  once  be  obvious.  When  an 
action  is  judged  to  be  a merit  on  the  ground  of  its  moral  value 
(ethical  indifference  and  legal  equality  being  presupposed  to 
have  existed  up  to  that  point  between  him  who  merits  and  him 
who  rewards),  the  reward  of  that  merit  can  be  represented  only 
as  a positive  good,  but  not  as  the  cancelling  of  a legal  obliga- 
tion, the  idea  of  the  existence  of  which  is  excluded  by  the 
previous  conditions  of  merit  which  have  just  been  specified.  It 
is  quite  true  that  if  the  reward  of  the  meritorious  person  result 
in  the  good  of  other  parties  who  lie  under  an  uncancelled  legal 
obligation  to  the  rewarder,  then  the  positive  reward  can  in  that 
case  be  made  to  consist  in  the  cancelling  of  a pressing  legal 
obligation  towards  the  rewarder : thus,  in  the  instance  before 
us,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  can  come  in  as  a result  of  the  prima 
gratia  merited  by  Christ.  This  sequence  of  thought,  however, 
throws  a peculiar  light  upon  the  position  of  the  ideas  of  merit 
and  satisfaction  in  the  system  of  Thomas,  and  also  in  that  of 
Anselra  It  now  begins  to  be  seen  why  it  was  that  neither  the 
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one  nor  the  other  of  these  was  able  to  work  with  the  single 
idea  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  without  having  resort  to  that  of 
His  merit  For  satisfaction  denotes  merely  the  means  whereby 
the  formerly  subsisting  legal  obligation  of  sinners  towards 
God  is  taken  away,  but  it  does  not  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a relatidn  between  man  and  God  as  shall 
render  impossible  the  recurrence  of  the  old  complication  be- 
tween human  sin  and  divine  right  The  conception  of  such  a 
positively  and  ethically-ordered  fellowship  is  reached  by  means 
of  the  idea  of  merit,  in  the  application  of  which  the  divergency 
between  Thomas  and  Duns,  in  their  estimate  of  that  idea,  is 
unimportant  This  particularly  confirms  the  criticism  already 
made  above  (p.  34),  when  it  was  said  that  Anselm  withdrew 
his  laboriously  developed  theory  of  satisfaction,  and  substituted 
for  it  the  thought  of  Christ’s  merit,  because  he  was  unable  to 
reach  by  the  other  theory  the  idea  of  the  Church,  which,  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  through  Christ,  gains  a standing-ground 
whereon  the  contrariety,  which  formeriy  prevailed  between 
human  sin  and  divine  right,  shall  no  more  find  any  place,  be- 
cause the  legal  standard,  formerly  applicable  to  the  relation 
between  the  Christian  and  God,  has  now  been  completely 
merged  in  the  moral.  But  since,  finally,  it  is  clear  that  the  idea 
of  Christ’s  merit  practically  amounts  to  the  founding  of  the 
community  of  believers  as  the  supematuml  development  of 
humanity,  and  since  therein  is  suggested  Duns’  thought  that 
such  a result  can  only  correspond  to  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God  (xdtimun  in  exeeuixone  primum  in  intentione),  the  genius 
of  Abelard  is  put  before  us  in  a strong  light.  His  short  hints 
(p.  39)  point  in  the  direction  of  this  line  of  thought,  and  they 
even  reach  beyond  it,  so  far  as  it  has  been  developed  by 
Thomas  and  by  Duns. 

13.  That  good  pleasure  of  God  to  which  Duns  attributes  the 
acceptance  of  Christ’s  merit,  and  the  rewarding  of  it  upon 
those  who  receive  initial  grace,  is  regarded  by  him  in  accord- 
ance with  His  premisses,  as  the  sole  ground  for  the  necessity 
of  redemption  through  the  God-man.  In  his  twentieth  dis- 
tinction (Qu.  1,  sect.  10),  which  is  specially  directed  against 
Anselm’s  theoiy.  Duns  explains  that  “ everything  performed  by 
Christ  in  order  to  our  redemption,  is  to  be  regarded  as  having 
been  necessary  only  on  the  previous  understanding  that  God 
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had  ordained  that  it  should  so  fall  out.  And  accordingly  His 
passion  was  necessary  only  in  virtue  of  its  place  in  the  chain 
of  events ; but  the  whole  chsdn — that  is  to  say,  the  previous 
decree  of  God  along  with  its  results — was  purely  contingent." 
That  this  is  the  state  of  the  case,  he  proves  to  his  own  satis- 
faction by  the  assertion  that  not  merely  a good  angel  but  even 
a mere  man,  had  he  been  conceived  without  sin  and  furnished 
with  the  utmost  grace,  would  have  been  able  to  merit  the 
abolition  of  sin  and  the  bestowal  of  all  blessedness  for  men 
(sect  9).  For  it  depends  simply  on  the  question,  how  highly 
will  God  be  pleased  to  appreciate  as  merits  the  performances 
that  are  well-pleasing  to  Him,  which  are  rendered  by  such 
subjects  as  those  that  have  been  mentioned ; and  what  reward 
He  in  His  reasonableness  will  be  pleased  to  render  them. 
Anselm,  arguing  to  prove  that  a satisfaction  required  to  be 
given  by  the  God-man,  had  controverted  the  admissibleness  of 
either  of  the  cases  supposed,  on  the  ground  that  we  should 
then  owe  to  creatures  those  obligations  which  are  due  only  unto 
God.  Yet  Duns  effectually  repels  this  objection  by  pointing 
out  that  the  duty  of  thankfulness  for  such  deeds  would  still  be 
referable  to  God  alone,  who  should  accept  as  meritorious  for 
the  end  proposed  the  performances  of  those  creatures.  If  the 
achievement  of  redemption  by  the  God-man  be  thus  a fact 
merely,  but  no  necessity  grounded  in  the  nature  of  God  and  in 
the  moral  destiny  of  men,  then  the  indifference  of  Duns  to  the 
thought  of  Thomas,  that  the  God-man  is  the  subject  of  merit 
as  being  Head  of  the  Church,  becomes  very  easy  of  explana- 
tion, Duns  goes  even  further.  He  declares  it  to  be  possible 
that,  if  to  each  man  initial  grace  had  been  given  even  without 
merit,  each  might  then  have  been  able  to  earn  for  himself  the 
remission  of  sins  (sect  9).  Nay  more,  as  it  was  not  necessary 
that  satisfaction  for  the  sin  of  the  first  man  should,  in  its  very 
idea,  exceed  the  whole  creation  in  greatness  and  perfectness  (it 
being  enough  to  offer  to  God  a greater  good  than  was  the  evil 
of  the  sin  of  that  man).  Duns  goes  on  to  say,  “ If  Adam,  by 
means  of  the  gifts  of  grace  and  love,  had  exercised  one  or  more 
acts  of  love  to  God  for  God’s  sake,  with  a stronger  impulse  of 
the  free  will  than  was  that  which  he  had  experienced  in  sin- 
ning, such  love  would  accordingly  have  sufficed  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  his  sins.  So  that  just  as  by  love  of  a less  worthy 
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object  he  had  sinn^  infinitely,  so  also  might  he  by  love  of  a 
more  worthy  object,  have  given  an  infinite  satisfaction : and 
this  would  have  sufficed  ; that  is  to  say,  possibly,  if  Grod  had 
willed  to  have  it  so  ” (sect  8). 

These  conjectures  are  by  no  means  designed  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  common  belief  of  the  Church  in  the  fact  of  re- 
demption by  the  God-man.  As  hypothetical  deductions  from 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  Divine  will  with 
reference  to  its  own  determinations,  they  were  intended  in  the 
first  instance  to  maintain  this  theological  principle  in  scientific 
security.  Still,  inasmuch  as  that  principle  was  established  by 
the  Lombard  in  opposition  to  Anselm  (p.  43),  and  received 
currency  from  Thomas  and  Duns  (who  are  essentially  at  one 
on  this  question),  the  principle  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
scholastic  theology  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history 
indicates  also  what  was  the  religious  interest  of  the  Christian 
middle  ages.  Those  expressions  of  Duns  may  indeed  have  a 
questionable  sound  therefore  to  ears  that  have  been  disciplined 
under  Reformation  influences,  and  yet  they  are  quite  correct 
when  judged  according  to  the  principles  of  mediaeval  religion. 
We  are  led  by  this  to  remark,  however,  that  the  theological 
interpretation  of  the  reconciliation  wrought  by  Christ  which 
Thomas  and  Duns  give,  has  no  firm  foundation  in  that  idea 
of  God  which  we  have  mentioned.  A beginning  is  made  with 
the  absolute  elevation  of  God,  not  only  above  the  world,  but 
also  above  everything  which  God  does  therein,  and  yet  in  ex- 
plaining the  atonement,  God’s  position  with  regard  to  man  is 
reduced  to  the  standard  of  a relation  of  equality  between  pri- 
vate persons,  or  of  a relation  regulated  by  “reasonableness,” 
such  as  holds  good  only  in  the  ethical  relations  of  private  life. 
It  is  true  that  we  take  higher  ground  in  looking  at  the  matter 
as  determined  by  reasonableness,  than  we  do  when  we  regard 
it  as  determined  by  private  law ; for  in  the  former  case  we  move 
at  least  within  the  sphere  of  directly  ethical  ideas.  But  even 
the  notion  of  reasonableness  can  here  lay  claim  only  to  a 
limited  application,  and  not  to  the  subsumption  under  it  of 
all  conceivable  ethical  relations.  The  moral  ordering  of  human 
actions  in  general  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  moral  law 
and  the  idea  of  moral  duty ; in  which  last  the  inward  compul- 
sion exercised  by  social  feeling  and  moral  law  harmonizes  with 
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the  spontaneousness  and  unselfishness  which  are  the  distinctive 
marks  of  moral  action.  If  now  it  is  the  task  of  theology  to 
take  up  the  relation  which  subsists  between  God  and  man,  and 
treat  it  in  accordance  with  the  highest  standards  of  life  which 
are  recognised  for  men ; and  if  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  must 
also  be  viewed  in  conformity  with  that  standard ; then  it  can- 
not be  conceded  to  the  mediaeval  system  of  doctrine  that  it  has 
adequately  solved  the  problem  of  reconciliation  through  Christ 
with  reference  to  this  end.  In  the  application  of  his  idea  of 
merit  to  Christ,  Thomas  does  not  at  all  get  beyond  the  idea 
of  religions  relations  regulated  by  the  principles  of  private 
law ; and  Dims  finds  the  moral  standard  for  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  " merit  ” in  the  good  pleasure  of  God  (for 
which  there  is  no  rule),  as  if  he  were  a reasonable  private 
person.  Surely  it  is  possible  to  develop  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment in  other  forms  than  these  ! 

The  fact  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  since  the  time  of 
the  counter  Eeformation,  has  expressly  favoured  Thomism  as 
regards  the  doctrine  we  are  now  speaking  of,  while,  as  a pub- 
licly acknowledged  form  of  doctrine,  Scotism  has  been  set 
aside,  does  not  hinder  me  from  affirming  that  Duns  has  only 
logically  carried  out  the  premisses  which  were  common  to  both, 
and  at  the  same  time  replaced  the  uncertain  and  vacillating 
assertions  of  Thomas  with  precise  expositions  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood ; and  that  if,  in  regard  to  this  doctrine,  Thomas 
represents  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Duns  does  not 
at  least  override  them  in  any  way.  His  greater  scientific  pre- 
cision accordingly  enables  us  to  recognise  more  clearly  in  his 
view  of  reconciliation  through  Christ  than  in  that  of  Thomas, 
what  was  the  mediaeval  type  of  doctrine.  Between  this  medi- 
seval  type  of  the  doctrine  and  that  of  the  Eeformation  there 
exists  a complete  difference  in  kind.  We  can  therefore  on 
this  point  perceive  no  influence  of  the  mediaeval  school  of 
doctrine  upon  that  of  the  Eeformation  save  in  the  formal  re- 
ception of  the  ideas  of  satisfaction  and  merit.  There  is  cer- 
tainly, however,  a retd  connexion  between  the  mediaeval  type 
of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  as  that  is  apprehended  by 
Duns  Scotus,  and  the  entire  rejection  by  the  Socinians  of  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  through  Christ.  In  the  Socinian 
school,  the  Scotist  notion  of  God  is  so  carried  out  as  to  exhibit 
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the  clear  characteristics  of  finite  restricted  arbitrariness;  and 
amongst  the  possibilities  stated  by  Duns  this  one  also  is  sug- 
gested, that  God,  had  He  so  chosen,  might  have  allowed  each 
man  to  merit  the  forgiveness  of  sins  for  himself  (p.  69).  This 
possibility  could  first  indeed  present  itself  to  the  Socinian  as 
being  the  actual  state  of  the  case  only  under  conditions  which 
cannot  yet  be  fully  expounded  here.  For  the  present  we 
desire  only  to  call  attention  to  the  department  of  Church  his- 
tory in  which  we  are  to  look  for  the  consequences  of  the 
mediffival  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  if  we  consider  the  influ- 
ence it  has  exerted  beyond  the  limits  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
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THE  MEDLSVAL  IDEA  OP  JUSTIFICATION. 

1 4.  That  change  in  the  attitude  of  God  towards  the  sinful 
human  race,  which  Anselm  had  explained  by  pointing  to  the 
merit  earned  by  the  God-man  in  His  work,  was  subsequently 
limited  by  the  thought  that  it  took  place  only  with  regard  to 
those  men  who,  through  imitation  of  the  active  self-surrender 
of  Christ,  should  evince  themselves  to  be  His  spiritual  kinsmen. 
But  men  could  be  thought  of  tmder  this  category  only  in  so  far 
as  they  should  recognise  the  forgiveness  of  sins  applied  to  them 
by  Christ,  to  be  the  ground  of  their  connexion  with  Him  (p. 
33).  Still  more  directly  had  Abelard  connected  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  men  unto  God  through  Christ  with  their  own  spon- 
taneous activity,  in  so  far  as  the  proof  of  God’s  love  which  He 
has  given  in  the  manifestation  and  passion  of  Christ  has  stirred 
men  up  to  such  counter-love,  as  forms  an  indissoluble  bond  to 
unite  them  to  God,  and  brings  in  its  train  foigiveness  of  the 
sins  they  had  formerly  committed.  Since,  however,  according 
to  him,  this  spontaneous  activity  is  realized  only  in  the  case 
of  the  elect,  we  see  also  that  Abelard  regards  it  as  governed  by 
the  special  act  of  God’s  grace  (p.  37).  However  diverse,  then, 
these  theories  of  the  theologians  on  the  threshold  of  the  middle 
ages  may  be,  they  yet  coincide  with  one  another  in  this  point, 
that  while  they  connect  the  thought  of  the  individual  appro- 
priation  of  redemption  with  the  specific  ethical  action  of  the 
individual,  they  yet  at  the  same  time  make  this  to  depend 
on  a definite  form  of  the  grace  of  God.  For,  by  the  self- 
surrender to  God,  of  which  Anselm  speaks  as  an  example 
given  by  Christ  to  be  followed  by  all  His  spiritual  kinsmen, 
we  can  only  understand  a life  of  practical  religion ; and  the 
counter-love  in  which,  according  to  Abelard,  the  elect  are  to 
gain  that  foigiveness  of  their  sins,  which  by  the  love  of  God  is 
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pledged  to  them  in  Christ,  necessarily  includes  the  active  exer- 
cise of  love  towards  their  fellow- men.  But  as  Anselm  views 
that  attitude  of  Christ’s  spiritual  kinsmen  as  arising  only  out 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  granted  to  them  by  Christ,  and  con- 
sciously felt  by  them,  while  Abelard  assigns  the  active  love 
which  results  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  elect  only,  there 
is  postulated  in  both  cases  the  dependence  of  man’s  activity 
upon  God’s  antecedent  work  of  grace. 

These  two  elements,  then,  are  taken  together  in  the  mediaeval 
doctrine  of  justification,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
completion  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  and  merit, 
although  through  the  influence  exercised  by  the  arrangement 
followed  in  the  Lombard’s  manual,  it  is  wrcnight  out  quite 
separately,  and  indeed  precedes  the  doctrine  which  dominates 
it,  not  only  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Sentences,  but  even  'in 
the  systematical  form  of  the  Summa  Theologica,  The  idea 
of  justification  is  understood  to  mean — in  the  sense  sanctioned 
by  Augustine,  and  accordant  with  the  Latin  etymology — that 
God  by  His  grace  makes  righteous  the  unrighteous  man — the 
sinner,  and  really  or  substantially  changes  him.  In  subordi- 
nation to  this  leading  view,  there  is  recognised  by  Augustine 
himself,  in  the  idea  of  merit,  a measure  of  spontaneous  activity 
conducive  to  salvation  in  the  subject  that  is  made  righteous. 
The  dialectic  of  the  schoolmen  subsequently  fixed  in  a special 
way  the  relation  of  these  two  ideas  to  each  other.  It  suffices 
for  my  present  purpose  to  unfold  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  and 
Duns,  the  realists,  and  those  of  Occam  and  Biel,  the  nomiiudists, 
in  order  afterwards  to  bring  into  contrast  with  them  that  mode 
of  looking  at  the  matter  which,  while  it  belongs  to  the  middle 
ages,  yet  does  not  fit  in  with  the  mediaeval  scheme  of  doctrine, 
but  lies  in  the  line  of  thought  which  was  subsequently  worked 
out  by  the  Eeformers. 

Thomas’s  doctrine  of  justification,  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
Summa  Theologica  at  the  close  of  the  prima  secundce,  is  led  up 
to  not  merely  by  an  exposition  of  the  idea  of  grace,  but  even 
from  the  very  beginning,  by  a definition  of  the  idea  of  freedom. 
The  principal  ideas  are  as  follows : — The  actions  which  are 
peculiar  to  man  as  such,  and  which  distinguish  him  from 
the  other  creatures,  have  it  as  their  distinctive  feature  that 
'they  are  elicited  by  the  deliberate  contemplation  of  an  end. 
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Herein  lies  the  condition  under  which  man  is  the  master  of  ) 
his  own  actions  or  is  free  in  them.  Liberum  arhitrium  dicitur  / 
facuUat  voluntatis  et  rationis.  Quce  rcUionem  Jiaient  se  ipsa  i 
movent  ad  finem  cum  cognoscant  rationem  finis.  By  the  contem-  \ 
plation  of  an  end  is  meant  that  man  directs  his  energies  to- 
wards a general  aim  and  towards  good  in  general  {bonum  univer- 
sale), or  that  he  r^ulates  his  action  by  the  thought  of  an 
ultimate  end,  even  in  cases  where  the  thing  which  he  is  imme-  ^ 

diately  pursuing  is  a particular  end,  even  in  cases  where  he  ^ 

mistakes  the  value  of  an  end,  or  of  the  good  which  he  pro- 
poses to  himselt  The  irrational  creatures,  on  the  other  hand,  1 

are  only  impelled  towards  particular  ends  as  such,  though,  of  > 

course,  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  divine  reason 
which  thereby  designs  the  general  good  (Qu.  1,  arts.  1,  2,  7). 

But  neither  is  the  spontaneous  effort  of  man  towards  his  ulti- 
mate end  in  the  perfection  of  his  own  being  excepted  from  the 
sphere  of  divine  guidance ; on  the  contrary,  the  ground  of  its 
possibility  rests  wholly  in  God.  For  man  reaches  his  highest,  "j 
his  perfect  self-satisfaction — that  is  blessedness — in  the  con-  j j 
templation  of  the  Being  of  God  (Qu.  3,  art  8).  But  inas-  / 
much  as  this  transcends  the  sphere  of  created  being,  it  can  be  j ' 
granted  only  by  God  (Qil  6,  art.  6).  Yet  since  man’s  final  end 
demands  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  of  his  own  activity, 
that  blessedness  which  ultimately  rests  on  God’s  gift  is  attained 
only  by  means  of  a number  of  performances  called  merits' 
rendered  by  man  himself  (art  7).  It  is  obvious  that  the 
attribute  of  spontaneity  is  inseparably  connected,  so  far  as 
man  is  concerned,  with  the  distinguishing  mark  of  movement 
towards  the  deliberately  recognised  end.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  knowledge  is  the  sole  basis  of  volition;  rather 
knowledge  moves  the  will  only  in  respect  of  the  particular 
activity,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  will  that  stirs  up  all 
the  faculties  (and  consequently  also  that  of  knowledge)  to  their 
general  activity.  But  if  the  will  of  the  creature  alternates 
between  capability  unexercised  and  activity,  then  the  latter  pre- 
supposes as  a universal  law  that  the  human  will  is  set  in  motion 
ab  extra  just  like  the  mechanism  of  material  nature.  Since, 
however,  no  movement  can  be  originated  in  the  last- mentioned 
sphere,  unless  the  outward  cause  stand  in  some  sort  of  con- 
nexion with  the  universal  cause  of  all  nature,  in  like  manner 
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the  movement  of  the  will  can  arise  from  no  outward  cause  other 
than  that  which  is  the  cause  of  the  will  as  a whole.  This  then 
' is  God  : on  the  one  hand  as  Creator,  or  the  universal  operating 
cause  of  all  things,  hut  on  the  other  hand  as  the  highest  final 
• cause,  as  that  universal  good  which  puts  the  will  in  motion  in 
the  manner  appropriate  to  it  (Qu.  9.  art.  1,  6,)  in  so  much 
as  it  necessarily  strives  after  the  highest  good  (Qu.  10,  art.  1), 
while  only  as  respects  the  particular  good  which  it  sets  before 
' it  as  such  does  it  possess  freedom  of  choice  (Qu.  13,  art  2). 
Amongst  these  general  postulates  upon  the  relation  between 
God  and  free  will,  there  is  introduced  as  a third,  under  the 
" name  of  grace,  that  influence  of  God  upon  men  which  is  laid 
down  as  indispensable  for  the  bestowal  of  blessedness. 

Since  now  that  end — blessedness  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  essence  of  God — lies  far  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is 
attainable  by  man  in  virtue  of  his  actual  destiny  and  powers, 
j Thomas  asserts  the  necessity  of  grace  for  men  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  and  quite  irrespective  of  the  fact  of  sin. 
Reason  is  sufficient  only  for  knowledge  of  such  intelligible 
beings  as  man  comes  to  know  by  sense-perception.  The  human 
reason  can  rise  higher  only  when  supplemented  by  the  light  of 
grace,  as  by  something  which  is  superadded  to  the  being  of  man 
(Qu.  109,  art  1).  So  that  even  before  the  fall  man  was  by  him- 
self capable  only  of  attaining  the  good  proportionate  to  his  pro- 
per nature,  which  is  the  good  of  virtva  acquisita ; but  for  that 
- higher  good,  which  is  the  good  of  virtus  infusa,  whereof  the 
ground  is  love,*  he  required  grace  over  and  above  as  the  dcnum 
superadditum.  Much  more  is  this  needful  to  sinful  humanity, 
which  looks  to  the  grace  of  God,  first  for  healing  and  thereafter 
for  that  movement  towards  supernatural  virtue,  which  is  meri- 
torious (art  2).  So  that,  unsupported  by  gratia  gratuita,  man 
can  neither  merit  everlasting  life,  nor  yet  forsake  sin,  nor  yet 
of  his  own  strength  prepare  himself  to  receive  grace  (arts.  5, 6,  7). 

* Thu  dirtinction  u expUiined,  even  if  not  rendered  more  intelligible  to  na, 
by  art.  4,  in  which  it  ia  aaid,  Implere  mandate  legia  contingit  dupliciter. 
Uno  modo  quantum  ad  aubatantiam  operum  et  hoc  modo  homo  in  atatu 
naturae  integra  potuit  omnia  mandate  legia  implere ; alioquin  homo  non 
}>otuiaaet  in  illo  atatu  non  peccare.  Alio  modo  . . . etiam  quantum  ad 
mndum  agendi,  ut  acilicet  ex  caritate  fiant,  et  aio  ne  in  atatu  nature  inte- 
gne  quidem  poteat  homo  abaque  gratia  implere  legia  mandate.  Aa  if  the 
fulfilment  of  the  moral  law  did  not  neceaaarily  depend  upon  having  love  for 
ita  motive  1 
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Now  grace,  in  the  first  instance,  is  that  special  love  of  God  ^ 
whereby  He  draws  man  out  beyond  the  restrictions  of  his 
natural  being  into  participation  of  the  divine  good ; it  is  that 
permanent  eternal  act  of  predestination  which  is  not  deter- 
mined by  any  consideration  of  merit  But  the  result  which  is 
wrought  in  men  by  this  act  that  supernatural  gift  which  is 
infused  into  the  soul  and  becomes  in  it  a habit  or  quality,  is  '' 
also  called  grace.  For,  as  God’s  working  upon  His  creatures 
in  general  is  not  atomistic — as,  on  the  contrary,  their  move- 
ments are  brought  about  by  God  by  means  of  fixed  forms  and 
definite  properties,  so  also,  with  a view  to  the  attainment  of  the 
good  that  is  above  nature.  He  bestows  upon  men  certain  forms 
and  properties,  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  gently  and 
promptly  (maviter  et  prompt^  impelled  towards  that  end.  In 
this  sense  is  the  gift  of  grace  a quality  of  man  (Qu.  110,  arts.  1, 
2).  Another  distinction  is  that  between  gratia  operans  et 
eooperarut,  and  this  applies  to  both  sides  of  the  distinction  which 
has  just  been  drawn.  In  so  far  as  grace  is  represented  as  an 
act  of  God’s  love,  or  as  that  which  moves  the  will  towards  the  ’ 
end  proposed ; and  also  in  so  far  as  grace  is  understood  to 
mean  a human  habit  as  the  power  which  heals  and  justifies, 
grace  is  in  either  case  operam.  But  in  so  far  as  the  soul 
stirred  by  God’s  act  of  grace  is  represented  in  a particular 
action  as  at  the  same  time  bestirring  itself,  and  also  in  so  far 
as  the  habit  of  grace  is  stated  to  be  the  ground  of  a meritorious 
work  proceeding  from  the  free  will,  grace  is  in  either  case  co- 
operans.  For  in  the  domain  of  will  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  inward  and  the  outward  act  In  the  inward  act  the  will ' 
maintains  a passive  attitude,  inasmuch  as  it  is  moved  by  God, 
especially  when  the  will  that  had  formerly  been  evil  begins  to 
will  the  good ; hut  in  the  outward  act  the  free  wUl  dominates  ’ 
the  means  of  its  accomplishment,  and  although  it  is  God  who 
in  this  case  also  upholds  the  power  of  the  will,  and  prepares 
the  external  conditions  of  its  exertion,  yet,  nevertheless.  His 
grace  therein  is  only  eooperans  (Qu.  Ill,  art  2).  The  glimpse 
given  in  this  distinction  of  a measure  of  co-ordination  between 
the  human  will  and  the  grace  of  God  is  certainly  kept  in  sight 
only  in  a limited  degree.  Thomas  has  it  in  view  to  establish 
on  as  wide  a basis  as  possible  the  supremacy  of  the  thought  of 
gratia  operans.  In  accordance  with  his  fundamental  position. 
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that  no  form  can  become  active  in  a material  that  has  not  been 
previously  prepared  to  receive  it,  it  might  appear  as  if  it  were 
necessary  that  man  should  dispose  himself  to  receive  gratia 
habitualis.  But  the  act  of  free  will  whereby  the  gift  of  grace 
is  appropriated,  that  is,  faith  whereby  we  turn  to  God,  can 
'^itself  be  traced  back  only  to  an  impulse  from  God  (Qu.  112, 
art.  2 ; Qu.  113,  ark  4). 

That  habitual  grace  which  is  implanted  in  men  by  Grod’s 
^ gracious  act  is  justification,  as  being  the  proper  regulation  of 
our  spiritual  powers  in  subjection  to  the  divine  reason,  that  is, 
love.  In  him  who  formerly  had  been  a sinner,  this  process 
takes  place  through  the  forgiveness  of  sina  But  inasmuch  as  a 
movement  can  be  better  denoted  by  reference  to  the  terminus 
ad  quern  than  by  reference  to  the  terminus  o quo,  this  change 
in  the  sinner  is  better  called  juetijieatio  than  remissio  pecca- 
torum.  For  remission  of  sins  never  takes  place  without 
grace  being  at  the  same  time  infused ; so  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ideal  change  in  man’s  position  as  before  God,  there  is 
simultaneously  wrought  a real  change  in  his  personal  charac- 
teristics (Qu.  113,  ark  1).  This  connexion  of  gratia  hahitiudis 
with  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  shown  by  Thomas  in  the  succeed- 
ing article  to  result  necessarily  from  the  relations  of  God’s  love 
to  men.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  God’s  pacification  with 
us ; this  last  means  the  Divine  love  towards  ua  But  (Qu.  110, 
ark  1)  gratia  habituudis  was  recognised  to  be  the  effect  in  us  of 
God’s  love.  Ideo  non  posset  intelligi  remissio  culpas  si  non 
adesset  infusio  gratiee  (Qu.  113,  art  2).  From  our  point  of  view 
we  must  fully  recognise  that  in  the  concrete  instance  before 
us  no  forgiveness  of  sins  can  be  thought  of  apart  from  regenera- 
tion. But  then,  from  the  way  in  which  Thomas  had  begun  his 
elucidation  of  the  idea  of  justification  there  should  have  been 
given  in  the  first  article  under  this  question  a proof  of  the  pro- 
position that  transmutatio  a statu  injustUice  results  per  remissio- 
nem  peceatorum.  But  this  cotmexion  of  ideas ' is  not  brought  out 
when  it  is  only  shown  that  the  two  must  appear  together  where 
the  love  of  God  asserts  itselfi  Instead,  however,  of  remedy- 
ing the  defectiveness  of  this  scientific  procedure,  the  develop- 

' WUch  is  in  some  messare  suggested  by  Augustine  {de  Trin.  ziii.  14)  : 
Justificamur  in  Christi  ssoguine,  cum  per  remissionem  peceatorum  eruimur 
a diaboli  potestate. 
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ment  of  ideas  which  follows  is  rather  a divergence  from  the 
problem  itself  as  it  had  been  originally  apprehended.  In  the 
first  place,  for  example,  the  circumstances  of  justification  are 
described  without  the  forgiveness  of  sins  being  taken  into 
account  at  all  as  the  specific  instrumentality;  the  sinner's 
being  made  righteous,  results  because  God  moves  man  to  - 
righteousnesa  Now  God  moves  all  things  in  a manner  suited 
to  their  special  nature;  and  man  is  endowed  with  free  will. 
God  accordingly  infuses  the  gift  of  justifying  grace  in  such  a 
way  as  at  the  same  time  to  set  the  firee  will  in  motion  towards 
the  receiving  of  this  gift  (art  3).  And  while  man  is  made 
righteous  by  that  motion  of  his  free  will  that  was  elicited  by 
God,  he  abandons  sin  with  loathing,  and  through  desire  draws 
near  to  righteousness  (art  5).  In  justification,  therefore,  four  '' 
points  are  involved — ^the  infusion  of  grace ; the  movement  of  ' 
the  free  will  towards  God  through  the  awakening  of  faith ; the  ' 
movement  of  the  free  will  against  sin ; the  remission  of  guilt  as 
eompktion  of  jvstificcdion  (art  6,  8).  So  that  the  component  > 
moments  of  the  idea  take  at  the  end  of  the  discussion  an  order 
just  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  were  presented  at  its 
beginning.  But  besides,  the  position  due  to  the  idea  of  grace 
is  shown  in  the  subsequent  doctrine  of  merit  by  the  plain 
declaration  of  Thomas  : si  gmtia  comideraiur  secundum  raiionsm 
gratuiti  doni,  omne  meritum  repugnat  graiice  (Qu.  114,  art  6). 
If,  notwithstanding  this  the  doctrine  of  merit  (p.  67)  proceeds  on 
the  assumption  that  by  virtue  of  God’s  appointment  the  acts  of 
free  will  and  of  love  proceeding  from  the  gratia  halntualis 
bestowed  by  God  are  in  justice  repaid  with  a reward  (art.  1), 
and  that  accordingly  the  justified  person  can  merit  to  have  his 
love  increased,  and  finally  can  merit  life  everlasting  (art  8) : 
all  this  is  possible  only  because  the  whole  of  the  life  of  man 
in  the  state  of  grace  which,  properly  speaking,  can  be  thought 
of  rightly  only  under  the  idea  of  gratia  operans,  is  conceived 
under  the  laxer  notion  of  gratia  cooperans.  But  in  this  there  is 
implied  a characteristic  shifting  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
idea  of  grace.  As  the  unconditioned  principle  of  justification, 
as  the  power  which  stirs  up  the  free  will  to  strive  after  the 
supreme  good,  it  is  (in  the  synthesis  we  have  mentioned)  the 
form,  while  the  will  is  the  matter.  But  as  a habit  and  quality 
in  men,  as  love  infused,  grace  is  represented  as  the  matter. 
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as  this  very  phrase  “ infused  ” indicates ; while  the  will, 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  means  of  justification,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time,  by  its  very  nature,  moves  itself,  is  represented  as 
the  form.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  looking  at  the  matter 
alternately  from  the  one  side  and  from  the  other,  from  the  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  and  from  the  empirico-ethical ; but  every- 
thing depends  on  the  amount  of  prominence  we  give  to  the 
latter  as  distinguished  from  the  former,  and  on  the  question 
whether  the  necessary  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  former  is 
secured  by  clearly  defined  conceptions. 

Thomas  has  not  taken  any  care  about  this.  After  he  had 
made  preparation  for  the  particular  doctrine  of  grace,  by  com- 
pletely putting  the  will  in  a position  of  dependence  on  divine 
influence,  we  might  have  expected  him  to  specify  what  are  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  the  movement  of  the  will  that  is  brought 
about  through  grace.  The  general  subjection  of  the  human 
will  to  God  had  been  recognised  as  twofold — He  is  the  operat- 
ing cause  and  also  the  final  cause,  the  universal  good  (p.  76). 
The  relation  of  grace  to  the  will  is  not  however  so  expressed  by 
Thomas  as  would  suit  the  latter  higher  point  of  view ; it  is 
merely  indicated  to  be  the  opercUing  cause.  But  under  this 
idea  the  freedom  of  the  will  does  not  get  full  justica  If  it  is 
to  be  maintained  we  must,  by  means  of  the  distinction  between 
gratia  cooperans  and  operans,  tone  down  into  a conditio  sine 
qua  non  that  which  was  at  first  stated  to  be  the  sole  operating 
cause ; but  in  doing  so  we  have  no  theoretical  principle  to  guide 
us  in  accentuating  these  two  thoughts  alternately.  When  ac- 
cordingly practical  motives  came  into  play  for  laying  the  em- 
phasis on  the  point  of  view  of  gratia  cooperans  and  of  human 
merit,  those  Augustinian  premisses  (to  which  on  the  whole  the 
mediaeval  theology  remained  faithful)  were  not  strong  enough 
eff^tually  to  counteract  the  conclusions  developed  in  an  oppo- 
site direction, which  Augustine  himself  had  already  formulated.* 

* For  those  who  judge  of  Augustine  merely  by  his  doctrines  of  original 
sin  and  of  predeetination,  and  who  on  that  account  regard  him  principally  as 
the  patron  of  the  Reformation  system,  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  say  that,  taken 
as  a whole,  he  is  the  patron  and  even  the  immediate  founder  of  Western 
Catholicism,  more  particularly  that  from  him  comes  all  the  material  for  the 
mediteval  doctrines  of  grace  and  freedom,  of  justification  and  merit ; and 
that  the  deductions  drawn  by  the  Reformers  from  his  doctrines  of  sin  and  of 
predestination,  as  also  their  doctrine  of  justification,  had  never  once  occurred 
to  him.  This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  Reformation  is  the  logical  result  of  that 
highest  standard  of  piety  which  Augustine  upholds. 
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The  second  objection  that  must  be  raised  against  the  doctrine  of 
Thomas  is  that  he  has  treated  the  doctrine  of  justification  out  of  ^ 
all  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  and  merit,  ' 
and  on  that  account  has  failed  to  make  use  of  the  means  for  the 
correction  of  his  idea  of  justification  which  are  offered  by  his  own 
apprehension  of  these  notions.  Superficially  considered  this  de- 
fect is  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  Thomas,  even  in  the 
professedly  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Summa  Theolog^ica,  did 
not  abandon  the  plan  of  Lombard’s  “ Sentences,”  and  on  that 
account  took  up  the  doctrine  of  justification  before  that  of 
Christ’s  work.  But  what  is  the  use  of  the  latter  doctrine  if  the 
thought  of  the  justification  and  bestowal  of  grace  upon  the  in- 
dividual is  introduced  and  disposed  of  without  any  attention^ 
whatever  being  paid  to  the  facts  that  Christ  is  the  procurer  of 
grace,  above  all  of  the  grace  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  indeed 
in  such  a sort  that,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  He  has  rendered 
satisfaction  for  it,  and  earned  merit  ? These  are  considerations 
by  reference  to  which  the  bald  notion  of  grace,  as  a mere 
operating  cause,  would  necessarily  have  been  qualified  and 
completed ; by  due  attention  to  which  the  commanding  import- 
ance of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  before  the  imparting  of  actual 
righteousness  would  have  been  maintained.  And  finally,  some- 
thing else  would  probably  have  been  made  of  the  position  held 
by  the  Church  of  the  redeemed  constituted  by  the  work  of 
Christ,  in  reference  to  the  bestowal  of  grace  on  thelndividual, 
than  the  doctrine  that  the  sacraments  as  administered  by  the 
cleigy  are  the  instrumental  causes  of  grace  (Pars.  iiL  qu.  62, 
art.  1),  and  are  so,  as  being  the  means  which  are  best  adapted 
to  man’s  sensuous  constitution  (Qu.  61,  art.  1). 

15.  Duns  Scotus  explains  the  ideas  of  justification  and  of  the 
merit  consequent  thereupon  for  the  purpose  of  controverting 
the  idea,  which  seemed  to  be  expressed  by  the  Lombard  in 
his  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  is  in  men  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  meritorious  action  of  the  will*  In  opposition  to 
this  he  maintains  the  common  mediaeval  opinion  (which  he  then 
makes  out  to  be  the  Lombard’s  meaning  also)  that  the  love  which 
in  man  is  the  source  of  meritorious  actions  is  a habit  in- 

* Sent.  L.  i.  dist.  17,  B.  “ Spiritus  sanctus  amor  eat  Patris  et  Filii  quo  se 
inricem  amant  et  noa.  Ipse  idem  Spiritoa  aanctua  eat  amor  aive  caritaa 
qua  noa  diligimua  Doum  et  proximum." 
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wrought  by  God.  "While  by  the  assumption  of  this  ffraiia  habi- 
tucdis  or  jiistitia  in/usa  he  combats  the  validity  of  the  first  inter- 
pretation of  the  Lombard,  he  vindicates  that  assumption  and 
defines  the  ideas  of  it  as  follows  (7n  Sent.  Qucestionee,  L.  L dist 
17,  qiL  3) : Since  imrighteousness  is  essentially  a negation,  it 
can  be  done  away  with  only  by  means  of  the  opposite  habit 
Thus  he  who  from  being  an  unrighteous  person  has  been 
made  into  a righteous  person,  takes  on  the  habit  that  is  op- 
posite to  that  negation.  Moreover,  God  admits  to  everlasting 
life  not  the  sinner,  but  the  righteous  person.  To  admit  one  to 
everlasting  life,  means  that  God  finds  one  to  be  worthy  of  that 
reward  by  reason  of  his  present  disposition  whom  formerly  He 
did  not  find  to  be  worthy  of  it  Now  this  change  cannot  have 
its  origin  in  the  will  of  God,  for  that  is  unchangeable : it  can  arise 
therefore  only  from  a change  on  the  part  of  man.  We  must 
accordingly  trace  it  to  God’s  eternal  fore-ordination  (which  had 
been  already  postulated  by  Duns,  as  the  effectual  ground  of  the 
validity  of  a merit)  that  justification  takes  place  as  something 
essentially  new,  as  a real  change  in  man ; and  that  too  not  in 
the  subjective  forms  of  faith  and  hope  (for  these  continue  to  be 
exercised  even  where  justification  has  been  lost),  but  as  love 
towards  God  and  towards  one’s  neighbour.  Secondly,  a re- 
futation of  the  Lombard’s  doctrine  follows  from)  the  idea  of 
merit.  As  meritorious  acting  is  a thing  of  the  will,  it  follows 
that  the  essence  of  merit  consists  in  the  thing  in  virtue  of 
which  one  acts  meritoriously.  But  this  cannot  be  mere  human 
uaLureTfor  in  saying  so  one  would  fall  into  the  error  of  Pelagius; 
something  supernatural  therefore  is  required,  that  is  love,  and 
not  faith  or  hope,  which  continue  to  exist  even  in  the  sinner.  This 
habit  now,  according  to  the  already  mentioned  view  of  Duns 
(p.  6 1),  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  merit,  as  the  ground  on  which 
God  in  His  reasonableness  accepts  the  appropriate  action  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  and  allows  it  to  be  considered  as  worthy  to  be 
rewarded  with  eternal  life.  It  is  as  a habit,  that  is  to  say,  that 
grace  inclines  the  will  to  particular  actions. 

Although,  accordingly.  Duns  does  not  bring  the  synthesis  of 
grace  and  human  will  under  the  category  of  gratia  operane  (on 
the  elucidation  of  which  idea  he  does  not  enter  at  its  appro- 
priate place  in  the  Sentences  : Lib.  iL  dist.  26),  still  he  is  un- 
able to  avoid  the  thought  of  it  when  he  recognises  gratia 
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habiiualis  as  being  the  forma  operationis  mmlorice.  But  this 
mode  of  viewing  the  matter  emerges  only  in  a casual  way. 
What  he  is  really  driving  at  is  rather  to  make  us  see  that  in 
the  joint  operation  of  actus  and  haJbitus,  the  former  idea  is  the 
superior  one.  For  this  purpose  it  is  that  he  propounds,  pre- 
>ious  to  the  above-mentioned  determination  in  the  third  ques- 
tion regarding  justification  and  merit,  the  second  question, 
which  is,  utrum  habitus  sit  pnricipium  activum  circa  actum, 
while  the  third  question  is  specially  directed  to  this,  an 
habitus  moralis,  in  ^uatUum  virtus,  sit  prindpium  activum 
respeclu  bonitatis  in  actu.  He  decides  negatively  on  both 
points.  As  against  Henry  of  Ghent,  who  answers  the  first 
question  affirmatively,  he  remarks  that  if  the  will  opemtes 
through  habit,  it  has  no  higher  dignity  than  the  wood  which 
warms  by  means  of  the  heat  that  accidentally  inheres  in 
it;  but  thus  the  idea  of  will  would  be  altogether  nullified. 
Moreover,  habit  would  operate  on  the  will  as  a natural  force, 
and  so  the  action  of  the  will  would  not  be  free.  And  if  love 
were  once  implanted  in  men,  it  would  (on  that  supposition)  be 
no  longer  possible  for  men  to  sin — an  inadmissible  assump- 
tion. Nor  is  it  more  allowable  to  consider  will  and  habit  as 
both  partial  causes  of  the  action,  as  Thomas  does.  For  they 
are  not  similar  in  kind,  one  must  needs,  therefore,  be  superior 
to  the  other.  Now,  habit  seems  to  be  the  highest  cause,  inas- 
much as  it  determines  and  inclines  the  power  of  the  will  to 
act.  But  then  the  will  makes  use  of  the  habit,  and  not  vice 
versd ; for  the  habit  would  be  power,  if  it  were  the  highest 
cause.  Against  this,  therefore.  Duns  affirms  that  the  position 
of  supremacy  belongs  to  the  power  of  will,  for  it  does  not  ab- 
solutely need  habit  in  order  to  act:  without  habit  the  will 
merely  operates  less  perfectly  than  with  it.  The  four  distinc- 
tive marks  of  habit,  which  are  that  by  means  of  it  one  acts 
easily,  pleasantly,  surely,  and  quickly — are  explained  simply  by 
the  inclination  which  habit  imparts  to  the  will  as  capacity 
for  action.  He  compares  moral  habit  especially  to  gravity, 
which  as  an  attribute  of  the  body  is  not  the  sufficient  reason 
of  its  motion,  although  by  it  is  expressed  the  tendency  of  the 
body  in  a downward  direction.  As  accordingly  the  motive 
power  must  come  from  some  other  quarter,  it  further  follows 
that  goodness,  as  a habit,  makes  the  action  good  only  if  there 
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be  conjoined  with  it  the  habit  of  wisdom,  or  the  act  of  just 
moral  judgment.  But  in  that  case  also  all  depends  upon  the 
act ; for  wisdom,  as  a habit,  imparts  to  the  act  its  rightness 
only  in  virtue  of  a special  act  of  wisdom. 

Starting  from  these  principles.  Duns  decides  that,  as  regards 
the  relation  of  gratia  habitualis  to  the  will  as  the  potentia 
operans,  the  former  is  not  (as  he  had  previously  admitted)  the 
first  cause  of  a merit ; because  it  is  the  power  that  makes  use 
of  the  habit,  and  not  vice  versd  ; and  also  because  grace  would 
operate  as  a physical  force,  and  the  will  would  not  be  free. 
And  although  the  idea  of  merit  compels  him  to  tag  on  to  this 
declaration  a sort  of  qualifying  counterpoise,  he  is  yet  skilful 
enough  to  protect  his  practical  interests  in  the  freedom  of  the 
will  against  that  limitation.  Merit,  he  says,  of  course,  has  not 
its  root  in  any  natural  quality  of  man,  for  it  first  comes  to  be 
anything  at  all  only  through  God’s  acceptance;  it  is  thus 
grounded  entirely  in  the  association  of  reward  with  a human 
act  by  the  will  of  God.  ” It  is  true  that  merit  is  attainable  by 
me  upon  the  general  conditions  that  I have  the  use  of  free  will, 
and  that  I possess  grace.  But  complete  realization  of  the  idea 
of  merit  is  not  in  my  power,  except  by  Divine  institutiom  The 
principal  thing  in  merit  thus  proceeds  from  God,  though  this 
is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  God  Himself  who 
merits.  For  merit  is  an  act  of  the  free  power  of  volition, 
elicited  by  gracious  inclination,  well-pleasing  to  God,  so  as  to 
be  worthy  of  the  reward  of  blessedness ; but  such  an  act  is  not 
possible  for  God.  Thus  the  principal  thing  in  merit  proceeds 
from  God,  if  by  the  principal  thing  is  meant  its  final  comple- 
ment. But  if  the  principal  thing  means  the  first  or  more  per- 
fect actuality,  then  the  assertion  that  it  proceeds  from  God 
must  be  negatived,  for  the  act  is  an  absolute  thing,  and  by  its 
very  nature  takes  precedence  of  the  passive  acceptation,  and  is 
something  more  real  than  it} 

As  regards  Duns’  idea  of  justification,  the  following  diver- 
gence from  Thomas  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  Whilst  the  latter 
regards  the  forgiveness  of  sins  primarily  as  the  means  of  justi- 

’ Lib.  i.  dist.  17,  qo.  3,  § 25.  Saltern  principalins  in  merito  eat  a Deo. 
Res|K>ndeo ; si  principalius  dicatur  nltimum  completivum,  concedatur ; si 
vero  dicatur  prima  realitas  sive  perfectior  realitas,  negetur,  quia  actus  eat 
absolutum  quid  et  prius  uatura  ibta  acceptatione  divina,  et  niagis  ena  ea. 
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iicatioD,  but  aftent’ards  as  a consequence  of  it,  Duns  treats  it  as 
an  indifferent  circumstance  preceding  the  effectual  bestowal  of 
grace  (i.  17,  3,  sect.  19.)  Further  on  (iv.  dist.  16,  qu.  2,  sect.  6, 
7)  he  explains  as  follows : “ The  taking  away  of  guilt  and  the 
bestowal  of  grace  do  not  constitute  one  real  change,  for  the 
former  is  not  a real  change  at  alL  They  would,  it  is  true, 
possess  that  oneness,  were  actual  sin  an  essential  corruption  of 
nature,  or  the  negation  of  anything  properly  positive  in  man. 
In  that  case  the  removal  of  guilt  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
restoration  of  that  reality  wluch  had  been  taken  away  by  guilt 
But  sin  does  not  take  away  any  existent  good  thing,  it  only 
does  away  with  what  ought  to  have  existed : thus  edso  the 
liability  to  punishment  on  account  of  guilt  is  nothing  actual 
in  the  soul  after  the  act  has  been  committed,  but  is  only  an 
ideal  relation  (relatio  rationis)  in  the  object  as  it  is  willed  (as  it 
ought  to  be).  Hence  also  deliverance  from  that  liability  is  no 
actual  change.  For  confirmation  of  this  line  of  thought,  use  is 
made  of  Duns’  declaration  (arising  out  of  his  idea  of  the  origi- 
nally unlimited  power  of  God),  that  God  in  virtue  of  that 
power  could  have  forgiven  sins  without  bestowing  habitual 
grace  (L  1 7, 3,  sect.  29 ; iv.  1, 6,  sect  7, 9).  But  thereby  nothing 
positive  would  be  acquired.  For  he  who  through  pardon 
of  an  injury  is  no  longer  an  enemy,  still  is  not  on  that 
account  a friend,  but  only  indifferent  And  he  who  through 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  reconciled  with  God,  still  is  not  in  virtue 
of  that  acceptable  to  Him,  as  being  in  a special  state  of  grace, 
as  was  the  case  with  man  in  the  original'-State  of  nature.  This 
consideration,  however,  serves  the  purpose  only  of  bringing  out 
clearly  the  difference  between  the  merely  negative  and  ideal 
abolition  of  guilt,  and  the  positive  real  change  on  man  in  the 
state  of  grace.  According  to  that  regulated  power  of  God 
which  follows  laws  that  have  been  fixed  by  His  wisdom  and  His 
will,  and  which  may  be  ascertained  from  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  utterances  of  the  saints,  God  cannot  free  any  one  from  guilt 
on  whom  He  does  not  bestow  effectual  grace. 

Although  this  doctrine  is  not  placed  in  any  immediate  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Christ’s  merit,  it  is  nevertheless  unmistak- 
ably in  strict  harmony  with  it.  For  while  the  idea  of  satisfaction 
proceeds  upon  the  negative  conception  of  forgiveness  of  sins  as 
the  chief  thing,  the  thought  of  Christ’s  merit,  on  the  other  hand 
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(which  alone  is  maintained  by  Duns),  requires  that  a positive 
value  be  assigned  to  it  in  the  complementary  idea  of  reward. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  reward 
earned  by  Christ  is  transferred  to  the  elect,  on  behalf  of  whom 
Christ  acquired  merit,  it  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  Duns’ 
view  that  we  should  think  of  the  bestowal  of  grace  on  indi- 
viduals as  being  a real  positive  qualification  for  eternal  life,  and, 
in  particular,  for  the  merits  that  lead  thereto  (p.  82).  The  for- 
giveness of  sins,  at  the  same  time,  has  a place  in  this  view  as  a 
subordinate  preliminary,  since  those  on  whom  the  merit  of 
Christ  comes  to  be  positively  effectual  had  previously  to  be 
freed  from  the  debt  due  to  God.  As  in  all  the  instances  that 
have  hitherto  been  noticed,  so  here  also  on  this  point  of  doc- 
trine Duns  stands  in  opposition  to  Thomas,  and  at  the  same 
time  excels  him  in  the  strict  logical  accuracy  of  his  thinking. 
For  it  was  certainly  involved  in  Thomas’s  doctrine  of  satisfac- 
tion and  merit  that,  as  he  himself  says,  real  justification  was  to 
be  accormted  for  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  the  means  (p.  78) ; 
but  he  has  not  told  us  how,  and  consequently  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  is  placed  in  a subordinate  position  behind  justification.  I 
would  also  point  out,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Catholic  inter- 
ests involved  in  a realistic  conception  of  justification  are  theo- 
retically much  more  securely  placed  by  Duns  than  by  Thomas ; 
for  the  distinction  which  the  latter  draws  between  satisfaction 
and  merit,  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  former  idea  the  supe- 
rior one,  is  calculated  on  the  assumption  that,  on  their  applica- 
tion to  individuals,  absolution  from  sin  dominates  the  real 
change  to  a state  of  grace  wrought  in  individuals,  or  their  actual 
qualification  for  eternal  life. 

In  the  consideration  of  human  merit,  for  which  the  justified 
person  appears  to  be  qualified  by  the  general  appointment  of 
God  and  the  bestowal  of  gratia  habitualis,  but  yet  by  means  of 
which  he  is  in  a position  also  to  increase  his  state  of  grace.  Duns 
shows  a higher  measure  of  practical  interest  in  the  spontaneity 
of  man  than  does  Thomas.  Theoretically,  he  was  unable  to 
escape  the  admission  that  it  is  the  supernatural  habit  of  love 
that  is  the  ground  of  merit  (p.  83).  But  as  he  does  not  avail 
himself  of  the  conception  of  gratia  operans  (which,  as  one  of 
Thomas’s  premisses,  properly  speaking,  excludes  any  idea  of 
merit),  the  principal  stress,  so  far  as  Duns  is  concerned,  lies 
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theoretically  upon  the  consideration  of  grace  as  the  matter,  and 
free  will  as  the  form  of  merit  And  what  is  the  praxis  in  view 
when  the  consciousness  of  the  person  who  is  seeking  to  achieve 
merit  is  regulated  by  belief  that  the  will  that  acts  is  always 
something  unconditioned  and  something  more  real  than  the 
acceptation,  which  also,  as  the  corresponding  act  on  God’s  part, 
recognises  only  the  preponderance  of  the  will  over  the  habit  ? 
In  this  dictum  of  Duns  is  asserted  that  claim  to  righteous- 
ness through  works,  against  the  prevalence  of  which  in  the 
religious  life  the  Reformers  declared  war,  and  that,  too,  simply 
on  behalf  of  those  views  of  Divine  grace  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  mediasTal  theologians  themselves. 

The  impulse  given  by  Duns  Scotus  took  effect  on  the  theo- 
retical views  of  t|^nt-f»chool  of  Nominalists  that  is  dependent 
upon  him.  following  seht^c^  cbnfain  & risumfZt  what 
William  of  Occam  began  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Gabriel 
Biel'  after  him,  set  forth  in  full  logical  consecutiveness  : — Since 
the  idea  of  merit  essentially  re.sts  upon  the  fiee  and  optional  ac- 
ceptation of  a good  work  by  God,  it  appears  that  so  far  as  God’s 
absolute  omnipotence  is  concerned,  no  supernatural  habit  of 
love,  no  gift  of  grace,  no  forma  inkasrens  would  be  indispensable 
for  the  acquirement  of  merit  In  virtue  of  the  law  laid  down 
by  God,  however,  no  one  can  be  acceptable  to  Him,  so  as  to 
have  eternal  life  conferred  upon  him,  unless  he  possess  infused 
love.  It  certainly  cannot  be  made  to  appear  by  natural  reason 
that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  an  infused  habit,  but  the  fact 
stands  established  by  Holy  Writ  But  even  upon  this  condi- 
tion, the  bestowal  of  eternal  life  upon  the  recipient  of  grace  is 
a free  and  contingent  act  of  God,  which  might  be  left  undone 
without  any  injustice;  yea,  rather,  as  He  infuses  grace  in 
free  goodness.  He  bestows  blessedness  under  this  condition 
purely  out  of  His  pity  (lib.  L dist  17,  qu.  1).  This  line 
of  thought  is  modified,  however,  after  Duns’  fashion,  in  the 
second  question.  Nothing  is  meritorious  which  is  not  in  the 
entire  control  of  omr  wilL  But  free  will  does  not  spring 
from  habit ; firstly,  because  habit  is  a natural  cause ; there- 
fore the  essence  of  merit,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  con- 
sists prineipaliter  in  will ; aecoTully,  because  no  habit  in  itself 

' EpUcma  et  coUectorium  circa  quatuor  terUtiUiarum  librot.  Liigduoi, 
1514. 
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is  worthy  of  praise  (for  neither  also  is  it  in  itself  blameworthy) 
— not  the  acquired  habit,  much  less  the  infused  habit,  which, 
still  less  than  the  other,  lies  under  the  control  of  the  will  The 
ground  of  this  view  of  the  free  will  is  that  God  has  full  power 
to  accept,  as  meritorious  unto  everlasting  life,  a voluntary  act 
of  love  to  Him,  even  though  a habit  be  not  presupposed.  For 
here  also  the  dictum  holds  good,  quod  sine  gratia  nullua  actus 
potest  esse  meritorius;  not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  grace  as  a 
habit  in  the  creature,  but  in  the  sense  of  uncreated  grace,  the 
active  mercy  of  God,  which  alone  is  the  essential  basis  of  merit. 
The  two  lines  of  thought  pursued  in  the  first  and  second  ques- 
tions respectively  are  placed  (outwardly)  in  equipoise  by  the 
dictum  (Qu.  3,  dub.  2,  responsio),  that  in  a meritorious  work  two 
things  have  to  be  considered,  substantia  actus  et  ratio  meriti. 
Quantum  ad  substantiam  mcritum  est  principaliter  a voluntate 
libere  producente,  quantum  ad  rationem  meriti  est  principaliter  a 
cavitate  {infusa)  ex  divina  ordinatione.  Principal issime  tamen  est 
vere  a Deo  libere  acceptante.  In  order  to  the  acquirement  of  merit, 
therefore,  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  by  no  means 
necessary ; all  that  is  required  is  merely  that  any  one  command 
or  counsel  whatever  be  carried  out,  and  that  no  law  be  trans- 
gressed (Qu.  2).  Good  works,  which  are  brought  forth  by  means 
of  free  will  and  the  state  of  grace,  are  merita  de  condigno — they 
merit  the  reward  of  eternal  life,  in  accordance  with  the  justice 
of  God,  wherein  He  fulfils  His  promise  of  that  reward.  This 
sort  of  obligation  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  entire  free- 
dom of  God ; for.  His  will  being  the  first  rule  of  aU  righteous- 
ness, He  wills  and  performs  everything  righteously,  and  yet  not 
as  being  bound  to  any  one.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  by  the  act 
of  the  free  will,  aided  by  grace,  to  merit  de  condigno  the  increase 
of  the  latter.  Quia  habens  gratiam  habet  unde  potest  projiccre  in 
merito  prcemii  beatijici,  ergo  etiam  habet,  unde  potest  projieere  in 
gratia.  Prima  gratia,  on  the  other  hand — the  bestowal  of  grace 
— one  can  merit  only  de  congruo,  in  so  far  as  God,  out  of  His 
liberality,  accepts,  unto  the  bestowal  of  initial  grace,  a good  act 
of  the  man  who  does  what  lies  in  his  power  (Lib.  ii  dist.  27). 
For  (as  is  developed  in  the  following  distinction — the  28th)  free 
will  has  the  power  to  produce  of  its  own  nature  works  morally 
good,  to  avoid  mortal  sins,  and  to  fulfil  the  commandments  of 
God — not,  indeed,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Lawgiver 
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(directed  as  it  is  to  the  achievement  of  our  salvation),  hut  yet 
so  far  as  the  essence  of  the  action  is  concerned. 

From  these  representations  Biel  (Lib.  iii  dist  19,  concl.  5) 
draws  the  appropriate  conclusion.  AlthoughjpnnCTpo/iterChrist’s 
passion  merited  salvation  for  all  Adam’s  posterity,  the  activity 
of  the  subjects  of  salvation  was  nevertheless  co-operative  either 
as  meritum  de  txmgruo  or  dt  condigno.  For  in  order  that  any 
one,  through  the  merits  of  Christ’s  passion,  may  have  his  sins 
foi^ven  and  grace  infused  into  him — whether  the  grace  whicli 
virtually  makes  righteous,  or  the  grace  which  follows  upon  the 
first  and  increases  it — there  is  requisite,  in  the  case  of  adults, 
a good  disposition  of  the  will,  and  a good  motion  towards 
God,  either  incipient  or  complete  repentance  for  the  sins  of 
past  life,  or  love  towards  God  and  longing  after  salvation,  or 
voluntary  receiving  of  the  sacraments — all  which  are  merita  de 
congruo — or  for  the  increase  of  grace,  there  is  requisite  a good 
activity  proceeding  from  previous  grace ; and  this  is  meritum 
de  condigno.  But  in  the  case  of  children  and  of  those  who  are 
not  in  the  use  of  reason,  it  is  not  possible  to  be  cleansed  from 
original  sin  without  the  sacrament ; there  is  necessary,  therefore, 
the  co-operation  of  those  who  present  the  child  and  administer 
the  sacrament,  and  their  action  is  meritum  de  congruo.  Hence 
it  follows  that,  even  although  Christ’s  passion  is  the  chief  merit 
in  virtue  of  which  grace  and  blessedness  are  bestowed,  it  is  yet 
never  the  only  and  the  complete  meritorious  cause.  For  there  is 
always  operative  in  conjunction  with  the  merit  of  Christ,  either 
as  meritum  de  congruo  or  de  condigno,  some  activity  on  the  part 
of  him  who  is  the  recipient  of  grace  and  blessedness,  as  merit 
of  his  own  if  he  be  an  adult,  as  merit  of  other  persons  if  he  is 
not  yet  in  the  exercise  of  reason. 

This  view,  which  in  point  of  clearness  leaves  nothing  to  be 
wished  for,  separates  itself  in  form  from  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment employed  by  the  earlier  theologians,  in  that  it  brings  the 
doctrine  of  justification  into  direct  connexion  with  that  of  the 
merit  of  Christ  But  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a diver- 
gence from  preceding  theologians,  rendering  it  not  possible  to 
assert  the  merit  of  Christ  as  the  sole  and  sufficient  cause  of 
salvation,  but  only  as  the  chief  one  which  had  to  be  supple- 
mented with  merita  de  condigno,  even  if  they,  in  virtue  of  their 
origin  in  the  gift  of  grace,  are  subordinate  to  Christ’s  merit. 
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Here  the  dilemma  which  the  Realists  were  unwUling  to  look  in 
the  face  must  be  resolved.  Either  grace  is  to  be  taken  strictly 
as  the  cause  of  Christ’s  work  and  of  the  justification  of  the 
individual,  in  which  case  the  idea  of  merita  de  condigno  has  no 
place  and  no  meaning;  or  else  we  are  to  admit  the  idea  of 
vierita  de  condigno,  and  in  that  case  the  bestowal  of  blessedness 
is  not  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to  grace  and  the  merit  of 
Clirist,  but  to  that  and  to  the  merits  of  believers.  Biel,  in 
deciding  for  the  latter  alternative,  only  affirmed  plainly  what 
Thomas  in  making  the  opposite  assertion  did  not  really  wish  to 
exclude.  But,  over  and  above  this,  the  Nominalists  exceed 
deliberate  tendency  of  the  Realists,  by  their  assertions  that 
merita  de  congruo  have  their  value  towards  the  acquisition  of 
gratia  prima.  It  was  not  Thomas  alone  who  had  found  it  to 
be  inconceivable  (the  distance  between  human  nature  and  God 
being  too  great)  that  from  the  mere  power  of  the  will  without 
the  aid  of  grace,  merits  fit  to  be  regarded  by  God’s  reasonable- 
ness should  proceed  (p.  68) : Duns  also  regards  it  as  improbable 
that  God  in  His  absolute  omnipotence  should  accept  works  per- 
formed in  puris  naturalibus  as  merita  de  congruo;  for  such  an 
opinion  would  be  an  approach  to  the  error  of  Pelagianism  (Lib. 
L dist.  17,  qu.  3,  sect  29).  The  Nominalists  overcame  this 
timidity.  Of  course,  therefore,  their  doctrine  on  this  subject 
is  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  being  the  common  doctrine 
of  the  mediaeval  Church ; it  is  merely  the  tenet  of  a particular 
school  of  theology.  Yet,  since  after  a little  fruitless  opposition 
that  school  was  not  prevented  by  the  Church  from  propagating 
its  view,  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  middle  ages  has  a share 
in  the  responsibility  for  this  theory,  and  for  the  practical  con- 
sequences involved  in  it,  and  even  bears  it  as  a distinctive 
feature  that  this  view  could  have  had  currency  within  it  for  so 
lung  a period. 

1 6.  We  shall  on  the  other  hand  search  in  vain  to  find  in  any 
theologian  of  the  middle  ages  the  Reformation  idea  of  justifica- 
tion— the  deliberate  distinction  between  justification  and  re- 
generation. Instances  indeed  occur  in  which,  by  the  word 
justification  is  specially  meant  the  Divine  sentence  of  absolu- 
tion from  sins — particularly  when  certain  unambiguous  ex- 
pressions of  the  apostle  Paul  are  laid  hold  of;*  but  we  must 
* Bernardi  Tractatut  de  erroribue  Abaeiardi  (0pp.  ed.  JJabillon,  Faria,  1690, 
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not  lay  stress  upon  these  instances  so  as  to  fancy  in  them  an 
anticipation  of  the  conscious  thought  of  the  Eeformers.  Their 
deliberate  treatment  of  the  idea  of  justification  proceeds  rather 
on  the  principle  that  a real  change  in  the  sinner  is  thought  of 
as  involved  in  it  in  other  words,  the  Eeformation  distinction 
between  the  two  ideas  is  at  the  outset  rejected,  and  the  explan- 
ation of  justification  in  the  forensic  sense  is  seen  to  be  only  a 
preliminary  statement  that  requires  to  be  coivected  and  fiUed 
out.  But  this  implies  an  essential  difference  of  meaning  in 
those  formulae  in  which  mediaeval  theologians  seem  to  utter 
the  watchword  of  the  Eeformers,  and  the  work  of  collecting 
such  utterances  with  a view  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Eeformation, — such  an  attempt,  for  example,  as  may  be 
seen  in  John  Gerhard’s  Confessio  Ca/AoKca— exposes  him  who 
undertakes  it  to  a strong  suspicion  of  having  suffered  himself 
to  be  misled  by  careless  observation.  It  was  understood  in 
the  middle  ages  that  faith  alone  pertains  to  justification ; that 
justification  is  bestowed  freely  by  grace;  that  it  does  not 
depend  on  mtrita  de  congruo  as  conditions:  it  is  only  the 
Nominalistic  theory  that  forsakes  these  positions ; nevertheless, 
from  a theological  point  of  view,  what  is  meant  by  them  is 
something  entirely  different  from  what  is  meant  by  the  formulas 
of  the  Eeformers  that  sound  so  like  them.  In  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation  itself  men  had  occasion  to  learn  that  contradictory 
senses  could  be  attached  by  the  conflicting  parties  to  words 
that  had  the  same  sound. 

voL  L p.  655),  cap.  viii.  20  : Ubi  reoonciliatio,  ibi  remiaaio  peccatornm.  Et 
quid  ipaa,  niai  jnatificatio  ! Sivi  igitur  reconciliatio,  aive  remiaaio  peccatonuu. 
Dire  juatiiicatio  ait,  aive  etiam  redemtio,  iutercedente  morte  unigeniti  obtine- 
niua,  juatificati  gratia  in  sanguine  ipaiua.  In  Cantica,  acrmo  xxii.  6 [1.  e.  ]>. 
1336)  : Chriatua  eat  factua  nobis  aapientia,  justitia,  sancti6catio,  redemtio. 
Sapieotia  in  pnedicatione,  juatitia  in  absolutions  peccatornm,  sanctificatio  in 
conversatioDe,  quam  habuit  cum  (>eccatoribus,  redemtio  in  |>assione. 

‘ J)e  error.  Abael.  cap.  vi.  16  : Aliiu,  qui  peccatorem  conatitnit,  alias,  qui 
justiBcat  a peccato  ; alter  in  semine,  alter  in  sanguine.  . . . Sicut  enim  in 
Adam  omnea  moriuntur,  ita  et  in  Christo  omnes  vivificabnntur.  Si  infectua 
ex  illo  originali  concnpiscautia,  etiam  Christi  gratia  spirituali  perfuaus  sum. 
Quid  mihi  plus  imputatur  de  pnevaricatore  ? ai  generatio,  regenerationem 
oppono.  . . . Sane  pervenit  delictum  ad  me,  sed  pervenit  et  gratia.  . . . 
Terrena  nativitaa  perdit  me,  et  non  multo  magis  generatio  cceleatis  conservat 
me  ? Nec  vereor  sic  erutns  de  poteatate  tenebrarum  repelli  a patre  luminum, 
justificatus  gratis  in  sanguine  filii  ejua.  Nempe  ipae,  qui  justificat,  quia 
eat,  qui  condemnat?  Non  condemnabit  justum,  qui  misertus  eat  peccatori. 
Justum  me  dixerim,  sed  illius  juatitia.  Qum  ergo  mihi  justitia  facta  eat, 
mea  non  eat  ? Si  mea  traducta  culpa,  cur  nun  et  mea  indulta  justitia? 
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Notwithstanding  this,  the  leading  thought  of  the  Reformers 
regarding  the  conditions  of  justification  rests  upon  a broad  basis 
in  the  Church.  Marked  anticipations  of  it  are  to  be  met  with 
in  trains  of  thought  expressed  and  indeed  deliberately  em- 
phasised by  certain  men  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  by  men  who 
deliberately  and  unambiguously  professed  their  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  justification.^  For  in  the  thought  of  justi- 
fication, so  far  as  the  Reformers  are  concerned,  what  is  aimed  at 
primarily  and  chiefly  is  by  no  means  an  objective  doctrine  of 
systematic  theology,  but  simply  a supreme  standard  whereby 
the  subject  who  is  a member  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
who,  as  such,  is  active  in  good  works  by  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  may  judge  for  himself  of  his  true  religious  condi- 
tion. And  what  in  fact  the  Reformers  wish  to  establish  is  that 
the  regenerate  person  does  not  owe  his  position  before  God  and 
his  assurance  of  salvation  to  the  good  works  which  he  really 
does  perform,  but  to  the  grace  of  God,  which  to  his  believing 
confidence  pledges  his  justification  through  Christ.  This  as- 
sertion, which  will  be  proved  in  the  following  chapter,  I am 
compelled  to  make  here  by  anticipation,  in  order  to  test  by  this 
criterion  these  expressions  of  mediaeval  piety  which  are  justly 
regarded  as  offering  analogies  to  the  religious  standpoint  of  the 
Reformers  and  which  in  the  same  proportion  overpass  the 
limits  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  and  of  the  doc- 
trine of  merit  mixed  up  with  it 

It  is  certain  that  theologians,  from  Augustine  onwards,  al- 
ways assume  only  the  causal  connexion  between  grace  as  jus- 
tification on  the  one  hand,  and  merit  on  the  other.  Nowhere 
do  we  find  it  stated  that  justification  must  be  just  what  it  is 
according  to  their  doctrine,  in  order  that  merit  may  be  possible. 
I cannot,  however,  fully  account  for  the  practical  interest  in 
that  dogma  displayed  by  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  confes- 
sion, except  on  the  understanding  that  the  causal  relation 
which  in  their  doctrine  is  affirmed  to  subsist  between  justifica- 
tion and  merit  is  at  the  same  time  a relation  of  purpose.  For 

' This  qualifies  the  similar  assertion  made  by  Melanchthon, — ApoL  Conf. 
Aug.  p,  99.  Antonins,  Bemhardus,  Dominicus,  Franciscus  et  sJii  sancti 
patxes  elegernnt  certnm  vito  genus,  vel  propter  stadium  vel  propter  alia 
ntilia  exercitia.  Interim  sentiebant  se  6de  propter  Christum  justos  repntari 
et  habere  propitium  Deum,  non  propter  ilia  propria  exercitia.  Yet  just  this 
last  statement  finds  its  warrant  in  the  following  exposition. 
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it  is  only  the  impression  (even  though  it  be  an  unconscious  one) 
of  relations  of  purpose  that  dominates  the  feelings  as  an  imme- 
diate motive  of  practical  conduct.  When,  accordingly,  in  that 
positive  religious  interest  which  invariably  controls  all  negations 
of  opposing  theologoumena,  justification  is  asserted  in  the 
Catholic  sense,  it  is  in  the  full  belief  that  merits  avail  with  God. 
The  sinner  must  not  only  be  really  changed  into  a good  man ; 
he  must  also  act  by  the  freedom  of  his  own  will  if  he  would  attain 
to  merit.  With  respect  to  both  these  points  the  Catholic  con- 
ception of  justification  is  fitted  to  be  the  appropriate  premiss 
for  the  consciousness  of  merit,  and  especially  inasmuch  as,  ac- 
cording to  it,  it  is  possible  for  the  justified  person  to  merit  an 
increase  of  grace;  while  the  Reformation  distinction  between 
justification  and  regeneration,  and  the  placing  of  the  former  over 
the  latter,  renders  entirely  inadmissible  the  idea  of  merit  But 
then  the  idea  even  in  the  Catholic  system  itself  holds  an  am  - 
biguous position.  For  the  thought  of  grace,  whereby  merit  first 
becomes  possible,  excludes,  when  taken  in  a strict  sense,  the 
meritorious  value  of  all  works  proceeding  from  grace,  for  it 
directly  denies  the  independence  of  the  regenerate  man  in 
his  relation  to  God.  Si  gratia  consideratur  secundum  rationem 
graiui  doni,  omne  meritum  repugnat  gratia,  says  Thomas.  Now 
this  view  of  the  entirely  derivative  character  of  all  the  moral 
and  Christian  worth  of  our  person  and  our  works  is  the  properly 
religions  one.  It  is  inevitable  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  a man 
living  within  the  sphere  of  Catholic  Christianity  gains  such  a 
stage  of  development  as  to  try  himself  by  the  purely  religious 
standard,  the  idea  of  merit  so  laboriously  wrought  out  in  the 
theory  is  without  further  consideration  at  once  set  aside.  The 
countless  expressions  that  have  been  uttered  by  Augustine  with 
this  tendency  have  naturally  been  no  less  operative  in  the 
Western  Church  than  has  been  the  connexion  assumed  by  him 
in  theory,  to  exist  between  grace  and  merit. 

Wherever,  then,  in  the  middle  ages,  devotion,  so  far  as  it  has 
found  articulate  expression,  rises  to  the  level  of  the  thought, 
that  the  value  of  the  Christian  life,  even  where  it  is  fruitful 
of  good  works,  is  grounded  not  upon  these  as  human  merits, 
but  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  inasmuch  as  by  it  are  these  good 
works  first  rendered  possible,  while  also  by  it  must  the  guilt 
of  remaining  sin  be  taken  away ; wherever  this  immediate 
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assurance  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  domain  of  the  Christian 
Church  is  realized  as  the  title  of  believers,  which  rises  above  all 
conceivable  or  actually  existing  means  of  grace — then  the  same 
line  of  thought  is  entered  on  as  that  in  which  the  religious  con- 
sciousness common  to  Luther  and  Zwingli  was  able  effectually 
to  break  through  the  connexion  which  up  to  their  time  had  sub- 
sisted between  the  Catholic  doctrine  and  the  Church  institutions 
for  the  application  of  salvation.  That  this  estimate  of  self  by 
the  religioxis  standard,  which  denies  merit  and  affirms  grace 
exclusively,  had  throughout  the  centuries  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
continuous  and  constant  existence  in  the  public  consciousness 
cannot  certainly  be  proved  by  documentary  evidence.  Only, 
just  as  surely  as  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  middle  ages  was 
strictly  and  properly  attached  to  Augustine’s  school,  there  must 
have  continued  to  exist  within  her  along  with  the  theory  that 
turns  upon  grace  and  merit,  a marked  tendency  also  to  the 
devotional  feeling  which  relies  exclusively  upon  God’s  grace. 
We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  that  this  tendency 
always  realized  itself  fully,  for  we  shall  see  that  there  were 
causes  at  work  which  were  able  in  some  instances  to  keep  piety 
down  below  the  level  of  the  position  just  described,  and  in 
other  instances  to  exaggerate  it  far  beyond  that  limit.  And, 
after  all,  the  appreciation  of  themselves  arrived  at,  even  when 
grace  was  exclusively  kept  in  view  by  those  men  of  the  middle 
ages,  in  whom  such  an  appreciation  can  be  traced  at  all, 
is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  being  of  a Beformation 
character.  It  had  not  with  them  the  result  of  shaking  a 
single  part  of  the  officially  recognised  doctrinal  system  or 
Church  constitution;  it  neither  leads  them  to  suspect  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  nor  does  it  enable  them  to  dispense 
with  the  sacrament  of  penance,  or  with  obedience  to  the  Pope. 
But  that  this  religious  estimate  of  self,  which  practically  denies 
to  merit  that  value  which  is  theoretically  affirmed,  should  ap- 
pear in  a very  pronounced  form  among  the  heroes  of  the  medi- 
aeval church,  serves  to  show  that  the  same  way  of  thinking 
when  adapted  by  the  Reformers  was  a product  of  the  Church  ; 
and  that  the  Reformation  use  of  that  line  of  thought,  to  bring 
about  a complete  change  in  the  doctrine  and  ordinances  of  the 
Western  Church,  is  simply  a logical  result  of  the  idea  of  grace 
which  came  to  be  practically  operative  on  all  hands  when  the 
time  came  and  the  proper  men  were  raised  up. 
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1 7.  The  first  both  in  time  and  importance  to  be  considered 
in  this  connexion  is  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  He  is  in 
theory,  as  is  shown  by  a passage  cited  above  (p.  91),  a Catholic 
of  a thoroughly  correct  type ; but  not  only  do  we  very  fre- 
quently find  in  his  sermons  expressions  of  the  sense  of  absolute 
dependence  on  God  that  go  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Catholic 
dogma ; but  even  in  his  treatise  Be  gratia  et  lUbero  arUtrio  he 
addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  neutralizing  the  conventionally 
received  idea  of  merit,  by  practical  appreciation  of  the  exclusive 
value  of  grace.  Some  one  had  objected  that  Bernard,  by  laying 
stress  upon  grace  as  the  immanent  principle  of  the  entire  Chris- 
tian life,  had  done  away  with  the  idea  of  merit  This  opponent 
had  emphasized  the  then  current  Catholic  apprehension  of  the 
matter,  according  to  which  grace  gives  the  impulse  and  begin- 
ning to  man’s  own  activity,  whereby  the  continuance  of  the  gifts 
of  grace  is  merited  even  unto  perfection-  Da,  inquit,  gloriam 
Deo,  qui  gratis  te  prccvenit,  excUavit,  initiavit,  et  vive  digne  de 
eetero,  quo  te  probes  perceptis  henefidis  non  ingratum  et  perciqnen- 
dis  idoTuum.  The  discussion  which  Bernard  raises  in  opposition 
to  this  principle  proceeds  entirely  in  the  line  of  the  traditional 
dogmas  of  Catholicism,  in  so  far  as  it  asserts  the  state  of  grace 
to  be  based  upon  the  concurrence  of  grace  and  human  freedom. 
It  is  the  free  will  that  is  saved  by  grace.  Tolle  liberum  arbi- 
trium  et  non  erit  quod  salvetur ; tolle  gratiam,  non  erit,  unde 
salvetur.  Since  thus  it  is  the  free  will  that  is  the  recipient  of 
grace,  the  bestowal  of  grace  is  brought  about  through  the  active 
consent  of  the  will  Ita  gratice  operanii  salutem  cooperari  dici- 
tur  liberum  arbitrium  dum  consentit,  hoe  est,  dum  salvatur.  C'on- 
sentire  cnim  salvari  est  (cap.  L 2).  If  now  grace  be  indispensably 
necessary  in  order  that  man  may  have  a good  will,  it  is  at  the 
same  time  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  free  will,  that  the  good 
acts  of  the  will  are  merits  hy  means  of  which  good  men  enter 
into  blessedness  (vi  18).  Looked  at  as  originating  in  grace, 
merits  are  themselves  also  gifts  of  God  bestowed  upon  men  out 
of  His  eternal  decree,  but  yet  they  are  called  by  the  name  of 
merits  too,  and  deserve  to  be  rewarded  with  blessedness  on  ac- 
count of  the  co-operation  of  the  free  will  with  grace.  Deus  namque 
ante  secula,  cum  qperatus  est  salutem  in  medio  terrce,  dona  ma,  qum 
dedit  hominibus,  in  merita  divisit  et  prcemia,  vJt  et  prcesentia  per 
liberam  possessionem  nostra  interim  fierent  merita,  et  futura  per 
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gratuitam  spoTisionem  exspectaremuSyimo  expeteremus  vi  ddita. . . . 
Ibi  itaquc  Deus  homini  henigna  itwrita  constituit,  vMper  ipmm  ct 
cum  ipso  honi  quippiam  operari  dignanter  instiiuit  (xiiL  43,  45). 

The  claims  of  Catholic  dogma  once  satisfied,  however,  by 
this  method  of  rhetorical  antitheses — a method  for  which  the 
model  was  offered  by  Augustine — Bernard,  by  the  help  of  the 
same  master,  rises  to  the  purely  religious  view  of  the  entire 
practical  life  of  the  Christian  as  a continuous  work  of  Divine 
grace.  Although,  indeed,  the  meritorious  character  of  a good 
work  depends,  so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  on  the  concurrence 
of  his  will  with  grace,  yet  even  that  act  of  concurrence  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  one  that  comes  of  man,  cum  ne  cogitare 
aliquid  a nobis  quasi  ex  nobis  sufficientes  sumus.  ...  Si  ergo  Deus 
bonum  cogiiare,  velle,  perjicere  operaiur  in  nobis,  primum  profecto 
sine  nobis,  secundum  nobiscum,  tcrlium  per  nos  facU.  . . . Ita 
tamen,  quod  a sola  gratia  cceptum  est,pariter  ab  utroque  perficUur 
ut  mixtim,  non  singillatim,  simul,  non  vicissim  per  singulos  pro- 
fectus  operentur.  Non  partim  gratia,  partim  liberum  arbitrium, 
scd  totum  singula  opere  individuo  peragunt.  Totum  quidem  hoc, 
et  totum  ilia,  sed  ut  totum  in  illo,  sic  totum  ex  ilia  (xiv.  46,  47). 
In  these  sentences  the  religious  insight  passes  beyond  the  limits 
witliin  which  the  Catholic  theory  moves,  the  scheme  of  an  in- 
dissoluble continguity  of  grace  and  freedom,  which  contiguity 
always  at  the  same  time,  however,  implies  and  expresses  their 
separateness.  Putting  this  view  aside,  Bernard  refers  the  good 
work  in  its  entirety  to  God’s  grace  when  viewed  from  the  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  will  rendered 
free  by  grace  when  viewed  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  He 
has  intuititively  seized  the  twofold  thought  upon  which 
evangelical  Christianity  is  practically  based,  and  in  which  evan- 
gelical theology  must  ever  recognise  it  as  her  task  to  show  the 
harmony,  or  at  least  non-contradictoriness,  of  its  two  members. 
For  as  religiously  we  attribute  the  goodness  of  our  will  entirely 
to  God,  and  give  it  no  scope  for  meritorious  value  towards  God, 
on  that  very  account  we  become  conscious  of  our  position  of 
moral  independence  as  towards  any  tutelage  that  is  not  divine, 
and  therefore,  especially,  as  towards  that  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  quotations  just  made  from  Bernard  betoken  a temporary 
elevation  above  that  sphere  of  vision  in  which  the  idea  of  merit 
has  its  place.  He  soons  recurs  to  the  recognition  of  this  idea 
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in  such  antitheses  as  those  we  have  already  seen.  Fasts 
and  vigils,  continence  and  deeds  of  benevolence,  and  all  the 
other  exercises  of  virtue  wherein  the  inner  man  is  renewed 
from  day  to  day,  are  gifts  of  God  as  being  produced  in  us 
through  the  operation  of  His  Spirit ; but,  as  being  wrought 
with  the  concurrence  of  our  wills,  they  are  merits.  In  God’s 
justice  they  merit  blessedness ; that  justice,  however,  proceeds 
more  upon  the  free  promise  of  the  reward  of  grace  which  God 
has  made  than  upon  any  absolutely  binding  obligation  on  His 
part  towards  men.  Yet  even  on  this  point  Bernard  at  the  close 
of  his  treatise  reverts  to  that  purely  religious  manner  of  think- 
ing, which  does  away  with  the  idea  of  merit.  Si  proprie  appel- 
lentur  ea,  quce  dieimus  nostra  merita,  spei  qucedam  sunt  semi- 
naria,  carUatis  incentiva,  occultoe  prcedestinationis  indicia,  futurm 
felicitatis  prccsagia,  VIA  KEGNI  NON  CAUSA  REGNANDL  Denique 
quos  jiLstificaint,  non  quos  justos  invenit,  hos  et  magnijicavit 
(xiv.  49,  50,  51).  The  fact  that  Bernard  was  able  to  reach  this 
thought,  while  yet  he  did  not  repudiate  in  its  favour  the  Catholic 
doctrine,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  recurred  to  it,  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  in  this  particular  work  he 
waived  that  characteristic  point  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  which 
was  insisted  on  by  his  opponent.  He  completely  disregards 
the  supposition  that  by  those  who  are  in  the  state  of  grace  the 
continuance  and  increase  of  grace  are  merited.  For  as  soon  as 
this  inference  is  drawn  from  the  then  prevalent  scheme  of  grace 
and  freedom,  it  is  no  longer  possible  fully  to  carry  out  that 
superiority  of  grace  above  freedom  which  results  from  a reli- 
gious estimate  of  self;  nor  is  it  possible  to  neutralize,  in  a 
practical  way,  the  freedom  that  is  theoretically  conceded  to  be 
the  formal  cause  of  the  state  of  grace.  And  as  matter  of  fact, 
the  anti- evangelical  tendency  of  Catholicism,  as  commonly 
taught,  does  not  originate  in  the  idea  of  merit  as  a whole ; for, 
as  even  Thomas  shows,  that  idea  can  at  any  moment  be  caused 
to  disappear  by  falling  back  on  the  strict  conception  of  grace  : 
the  main  root  of  that  tendency  is  rather  the  bearing  tha^  merit  is 
supposed  to  have  upon  the  increase  of  grace.  That  supposition 
inevitably  imparts  to  the  consciousness  that  allows  itself  to  be 
possessed  by  it,  the  impression  of  a reciprocal  action  between 
grace  and  free-will ; and  the  human  tendency  to  self-assertion 
that  corresponds  to  such  a supposition  will  rise  in  rebellion 
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against  the  dominion  of  the  general  notion  of  grace  as  long 
as  the  idea  prevails  that  the  possession  of  special  grace  is 
dependent  on  the  meritorious  effort  of  its  own  will 

In  Bernard’s  sermons  * passages  are  to  be  found  that  har- 
monize with  the  views  laid  down  in  the  tractate  we  have  just 
been  considering.  The  105th,  de  diversis,  distinguishes  between 
justification  and  glorification  as  degrees  in  the  state  of  grace. 
Neque  mim  poterit  obtineri  magnificaiio,  nisi  judificatio  prceces- 
serit,  cum,  ista  meritum,  ilia  prcemium  sii.  Both  are  wrought  by 
God;  but  beatification  exceeds  our  powers,  while  justification 
directly  demands  them.  Sic  enim  adimpletur  judificatio  dum 
ah  interdidis  viiiis  dbdinent,  d bona,  qua  prcccepta  sunt,  fideliter 
exercent.  In  his  sermon  in  odava  Epiphania  Bernard  exhorts 
adimplere  omnem  justUiam  in  order  that  the  joy  of  beatification 
may  be  attained.  For  that  is  the  reward,  justitia  vero  meritum  d 
materia.  . . . Nunc  videtur  laboriosa  justitia,  sed  venid  quando 
sine  Omni  labore  firuemur  juditia.  ...  In  the  fourth  sermon 
pro  Dom.  I Novemh.  he  interprets  the  aspect  of  the  seraphim, 
who  cover  their  faces  and  feet  with  their  wings,  and  thus  suffer 
only  the  middle  part  of  their  bodies  to  be  seen,  as  indicating 
that  the  beginning  and  completion  of  the  state  of  grace  are 
exclusively  works  of  the  grace  of  God,  but  that  in  the  interval 
between  them  the  free  will  has  a measure  of  efficacy  Tneriti 
gratia.  Thus  currency  is  given  to  that  idea,  although  what 
purpose  it  serves  does  not  appear,  when  at  the  same  moment 
it  is  declared  that  the  accomplishment  of  salvation  is  purely 
the  effect  of  grace,  nec  ed  mihi  in  hoc  parte  vel  cum  gratia  sive  in 
ea  gloriari,  quasi  coadjutor  vidsar  aut  cooperator.  This  does  not 
prevent  him  in  another  place  (in  Quadragesima,  sermo  4)  from 
recommending  the  practice  of  fasting  as  a means  of  averting 
eternal  punishment: — non  solum  obtind  veniam  sed  et  pro- 
meretur  gratiam,  non  solum  ddd  peccata  qua  commisimus,  sed  d 
repellit  futura,  qua  committere  poteramus. 

Notwithstanding  these  fundamental  views  (which  are  genu- 
inely Catholic),  Bernard  is  very  far  indeed  in  his  sermons  from 
countenancing  any  trust  in  the  present  works  of  the  free  will 
aided  by  grace  Nay  rather,  while  taking  for  granted  that  his 
hearers  are  actually  busying  themselves  in  good  and  meritorious 
works,  he  is  constantly  exhorting  them  simply  to  disregard 
* Sermonei  de  tempore,  de  tanctie  ae  de  divereu.  0pp.  vol.  i. 
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their  own  contributions  to  these  merits,  and  to  take  into 
account  only  the  operation  of  God’s  grace  in  them,  or,  gene- 
rally, to  direct  their  attention  away  from  these  particular  works 
to  God  as  the  founder  of  every  hope  of  salvation.*  Paradoxi- 
cally, he  says  that  the  hiunility  which  renounces  all  claim  to 
merit,  and  trusts  in  God  alone,  is  the  only  merit  which  has  any 
value.*  But  not  only  does  he  afihrm  God’s  grace  to  be  the  sole 
sufficient  foundation  on  which  the  state  of  grace  depends  in  all 
its  stages,  in  order  to  counteract  every  temptation  to  self- 
righteousness  ; he  gives  prominence  also  to  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  the  sense  that  it  alone  in  the  constant  imperfection  of  all 
good  works  and  merits  can  be  a ground  of  confidence  that  we  are 
in  a state  of  grace.®  In  this  matter  Bernard  reaches  precisely 

' In  psalm.  xcL,  sermo  1.  1 ; Timeo  ne  forte  sit  in  nobis,  qui  non  habitat  in 
adjntorio  altissimi,  sed  confidat  in  virtuta  sua  et  in  multitadiue  divitiarum 
siianim.  Forte  enim  fervorem  habet  aliqnis  potens  in  vigiliis,  in  jejuniis,  in 
labore,  et  in  cieteria  hujusmodi,  ant  etiam  mnltorum,  nt  sibi  videtur,  divitiaa 
meritomm  longo  tempore  acquisivit,  et  in  his  confidens  remissior  est  in 
timore  Del  . . . Tanto  siqnidem  ampUus  timere  Deum  et  magis  soUicitus 
ease  debuerat,  quanto  majors  ejus  miinera  jam  percepit.  Neqne  enim,  qnra 
habemos  ab  eo,  servare  ant  t^ere  possumns  sine  eo. — Sermo  9.  1 : Quid 
quod  bona  omnia  non  modo  propter  enm  constat  fieri,  sed  per  enm  ? Ileus 
enim  est,  qui  operatur  in  vobis  et  velle  et  perficere  pro  boos  voluntate.  5. 
Prctendat  alter  meritum,  sustinere  se  jsctet  pondus  diei  et  lestus,  jejnnare 
bis  in  sabbato  dicat,  postremo  non  esse  sicut  ceteroa  hominum  glorietur; 
mihi  antem  adhsrere  Deo  bonum  est,  ponere  in  Deo  meo  spem  meam. — In 
octava  Paschse,  sermo  1.  2 : Quoties  tentationi  resistis,  quoties  vincis  malig- 
nnm,  noli  propriis  triboere  viribus,  noli  in  te  sed  magis  in  domino  gloriari. 
— In  festo  annuntiationis  Marise,  sermo  1.  I : Testimonium  spiritns  in  tribus 
consistere  credo.  Necesse  est  enim  primo  omnium  credere,  quod  remissionem 
peccatorum  habere  non  possis,  nisi  per  indulgentiam  Dei ; deinde,  quod  nihil 
(irorsus  habere  queas  oiieris  boni,  nisi  et  hoc  dederit  ipse,  postremo,  quod 
ietemam  vitam  nullis  potes  oi>eribus  promereri,  nisi  gratis  tibi  detur  et  ills. 

* De  dirersis,  sermo  26.  1 : Insipiens  est  et  insanua,  quicnoque  in  aliis 
rite  meritis,  quicunque  in  alia  religione  seu  sapientia  nisi  in  sola  humilitate 
confidit.  Apud  Dominum  jus  habere  non  possumus,  qnoniam  in  multis 
offendimus  omnes,  sed  nec  fallere  eum ; ipse  enim  novit  abscondita  cordis, 
quanto  magis  opera  manifests.  . . . Quid  ergo  restat,  nisi  ad  humilitatis 
remedia  tota  mente  confugere,  et  quid()ui<I  in  aliis  minus  habemos,  de  ea 
sopplere. — In  psalm,  xci.,  sermo  15.  5 : Hoc  totum  hominis  meritum,  si  totam 
spem  snam  ponit  in  eo,  qui  totum  hominem  salvum  facit. 

’ In  vigilia  lutivitatis  Dom.,  sermo  2.  4;  Fnlite  timere,  si  perfectionem, 
quam  desideratis,  nondum  potestis'  adipisci ; sed  quod  minus  habet  imi>er- 
fectio  conversationis,  supplest  humilitas  confessiunis,  et  imperfectum  vestrom 
viderunt  ocnli  Dei.  Propterea  enim  mandata  sua  mandavit  custodiri  nimis, 
ot  videntes  imperfectionem  nostram  deficere,  et  non  posse  implere,  quod 
debet,  fogiamos  ad  misericordiam,  et  qui  non  possumus  in  vestitu  innocentiie 
sen  justitise,  appareamus  vestiti  confessions.  Confessio  enim  est  pulcritudo 
in  conspectu  Domini,  si  tamen  sit  non  oris  tantum  sed  etiam  totins  hominis, 
nt  omnia  ossa  nostra  dicant ; Domioe,  quis  similis  tibi,  idque  solitis  pacis 
intnitn  et  desiderio  reconciliationis  ad  Deum. — In  Epiphan.  Dom.,  sermo  1.1: 
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the  way  of  thinking  that  is  habitual  with  Luther,  who  fixes  his 
attention  rather  on  the  relative  imperfection  than  on  the  rela- 
tive perfection  of  the  works  attainable  by  the  regenerate,  while 
Bernard,  as  has  been  seen,  plainly  pronounces  an  unvarying 
decision  for  the  exclusive  value  of  Grod’s  grace  alike  from  either 
side  of  the  question.  It  is  of  course  implied  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case  that  greater  stress  should  be  laid  upon  grace,  when 
the  believer  calls  to  remembrance  the  imperfection  of  all  his 
works,  and  impresses  himself  with  the  contrast  they  present  to 
the  requirements  of  God’s  law,  than  when  by  going  back  from 
his  performances  to  divine  grace  he  realizes  to  himself  the 
sequence  of  its  operations.  So  much  the  more  strongly  on  that 
account  does  the  conviction  arise  in  the  former  case  that 
believing  confidence  is  the  organ  whereby  the  pardoning  grace 
or  mercy  of  God  is  appropriated.^  In  this  view  of  faith  Ber- 

Qttisquis  consolationem  ignorat  necessarmm,  aupereat,  ut  non  habeat  Dei 
gratiam.  3.  Quid  agerem  audiena  Dominum  venientem  ? Numquid  non 
fugerem,  aicut  Adam,  nonne  deaperarem,  audiena  quia  ille  venit,  cujua  legem 
aic  prsevaricatua  aum,  cujua  patientia  aic  abusua  aum,  cujua  beneficio  tarn 
ingratua  inventua  sum  T Quie  vero  major  conaolatio  poterat  eaae,  quam  in 
dulci  vocabulo,  in  nomine  conaolatorio.  Propterea  et  ipae  dicit,  quia  non 
venit  filiua,  ut  jndicet  mundum,  aed  ut  aalvetur  mundna  per  ipaum.  Jam 
confideuter  acc^o,  jam  aupplico  fiducialiter.  Quid  enim  timeam,  quando 
aalvator  venit  in  domum  meam  ? Ei  aoli  peccavi,  donatum  erit,  quidquid 
indulaerit  ille.  Deua  eat,  qni  juatillcat ; quia  eat,  qui  oondemnet?  Aut  quia 
accuaabit  adveraua  electoa  Dei?  Propterea  gaudere  noa  oportet,  quod  in 
noatra  venerit;  nunc  enim  facilia  ad  indulgentiam  erit. — In  paalm.  xci., 
aermo  16.  1 : Siierant  in  me,  liberabo  eum.  . . . Non  dicit,  dignua  fuit, 
jnatua  et  rectua  fuit,  innocena  manibua  et  mundo  corde,  propterea  liberabo, 
protegam  et  exaudiam  eum.  Si  enim  base  et  aimilia  diceret,  quia  non  dif- 
fiderct?  Quia  gloriabitur,  caatnm  ae  babere  cor?  Nunc  autem  apud  tc 
propitiatio  eat,  et  propter  banc  legem  tuam  auatinni  te,  Domine.  Dulcia  lex, 
quaa  meritum  exauditionia  in  clamore  conatituit  poatulationia. — In  Dominica 
vi.  poat  Pentecoaten,  aermo  3.  4 : Liberaliter  agit  Deua,  ignoacit  plenarie,  ita 
nt  propter  fiduciam  peccatorum  aed  ptenitentium,  nbi  abundavit  delictum, 
aoleat  et  gratia  auperabundare.  6.  Tria  conaidero,  in  quibua  tota  apea  mea 
conaiatit,  caritatem  adoptionia,  veritatem  promiaaionia,  potcatatem  redditionia. 
Murmuret  jam,  quantum  voluerit,  inaipiena  cogitatio  mea  dicena  ; quia  ea  tu 
aut  quanta  eat  ilia  gloria  quibuave  meritia  b^c  obtinere  aperaa ! Et  ego 
fiducialiter  reapondebo:  acio  cui  credidi,  et  certua  aum,  quia  in  caritate 
nimia  adoptavit  me,  quia  verax  in  promiaaione,  quia  potena  in  exbibitione. 
— In  feato  omnium  aanctorum,  aermo  1.11;  Quid  poteat  omnia  juatitia  noatra 
coram  Deo  ? Nonne  juxta  prophetam  velut  pannna  menatruatae  reputabitnr  et 
ai  diatricte  judicetur,  injuata  invenietur  omnia  juatitia  noatra?  Propterea 
tota  humUitate  ad  miaericordiam  reenrramua,  qute  aola  poteat  aalvare  animaa 
noatraa. 

‘ In  vigil,  nat.  Dom.,  aermo  S.  6 : Ante  omnia  fidea  quaerenda  eat.  Crede 
ergo  te  Deo,  committe  te  ei,  jacta  in  eum  cogitatnm  tuum,  et  ipae  te  enutriet, 
ut  fiducialiter  dicaa  : deua  aoUicitua  eat  mei.  la  vere  fidelia  eat,  qui  nec  aibi 
credit,  nec  in  ae  aperat,  lactua  aibi  tanquam  vaa  i>erditum,  aed  aic  petdena 
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nard  again  necessarily  rises  to  the  level  of  Luther’s  thought,  for 
mere  intellectual  belief  and  the  faith  that  is  formed  by  love  alike 
fall  short  of  what  these  statements  express;  and  the  confusion 
between  faith  and  hope  which  is  occasionally  made  in  treating 
of  this  question  has  not  here  the  effect  of  relegating  the  com- 
passionate grace  of  God  from  the  present  to  the  future.  It  is 
true  that  Bernard  occasionally  brings  the  general  thought  of 
God’s  grace  into  connexion  with  the  contemplation  of  the 
passion  of  Christ;'  in  this  matter,  however,  he  by  no  means 
comes  up  to  the  clear  view  of  the  Reformers,  but  entirely  con- 
fines himself  to  a variety  of  figurative  and  fanciful  expressions 
which  have  their  closest  analogues  in  the  writings  of  Zinzendorf. 
This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  affect  the  coincidence 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  be  found  between  Bernard  and 
the  Reformers,  in  so  far  as  in  common  they  regarded  the  moral 
self-consciousness  of  the  regenerate  as  being  modified  and  con- 
trolled by  being  referred  to  the  religious  standard  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

18.  St.  Bernard’s  influence  is  seen  throughout  the  whole 
ascetic  and  homiletic  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages ; but  traces 
of  the  line  of  thought  we  have  been  describing  are  much  more 
rarely  to  be  met  with  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
that  circumstanca  This,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact,  that  the  impulse  toweirds  a practical  imitation  of  Christ’s 
poverty,  given  by  the  two  mendicant  orders,  came  to  have  a 
central  place  in  religion.  In  it  is  carried  out  the  scheme  of 
salvation  briefly  indicated  by  Anselm  and  Abelard,  which  re- 
presents, in  the  stricter  sense,  the  Catholic  view  of  Christianity. 
Poverty  is  the  ascetic  imitation  of  Christ,  and  the  direct  reci- 
procation of  His  self-sacrificing  love  of  men.  Of  course  it 

animam  snam,  nt  in  vitam  eeternam  cuatodiat  earn. — In  Epiph.  Dom.,  sermo 
3.  7 : Secure  credamns  in  eum,  secure  credamus  ei  nos,  cui  nec  potestas 
deest  salvandi  nos,  cum  sit  vems  Deus  et  Dei  Filina,  nec  bona  voluntas,  cum 
sit  tanquam  unua  ex  nobis  verus  homo  et  hominis  filius. — In  festo  annuntia- 
tionis  Mariie,  sermo  3.  3 : Sola  spes  apud  te  miaerationis  obtinet  locum,  nec 
oleum  misericordiie  nisi  in  vase  fidncite  jranis.  , . , Dicat  quisque  in  pavore 
sno  : vadam  ad  portas  inferi,  nt  jam  nonnisi  in  sola  Dei  misericordia  respire- 
mus.  Utec  vera  hominis  fiducia,  a se  deficientis  et  innitentis  Domino  suo. 
Hiec,  inqnam,  vera  fiducia,  cui  misericordia  non  denegatur, 

* In  Cantica,  sermo  43.  3 : Fro  acerro  meritorum,  qum  mihi  deesse  sciebam, 
hunc  mihi  fasciculum  coUigare  volui  coUectnm  ex  omnibus  anxietatibns  et 
amaritudinibus  Domini  met — Sermo  61.3;  Ubi  tuta  firmaque  infirmis  Secu- 
ritas et  requies  nisi  in  vulneribiu  salvatoris  ? 
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claims  to  be  the  gospel  type  of  piety,  and  to  be  on  that  account 
the  peculiarly  Catholic  one.  Nor  did  it  confine  itself  within 
the  limits  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders,  properly  so 
called ; rather  by  means  of  that  activity  in  preaching,  which 
constituted  the  principal  business  of  these  orders,  and  by  the 
institution  of  the  Tertiary  orders,  it  gained  a widely  diffused 
influence  throughout  the  whole  ecclesiastical  world.  The  real 
tendency  of  the  gospel  was  not,  however,  carried  out  in  this 
way.  Since  there  was  no  clear  idea  of  the  positive  conditions 
under  which  the  world  should  be  changed  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  aside  to  the  life  of  the  cloister 
could  not  fail  to  be  ineffectual  so  far  as  the  world  was  con- 
cerned, and,  at  the  same  time,  ultimately  ruinous  to  the  monas- 
ticism  of  the  mendicant  orders.  In  both  orders  the  practical 
impulse  found  in  mystical  contemplation  its  complement  and, 
also,  its  correction  ; for  the  sense  of  having  done  meritoriously, 
when  aroused,  had  immediately  to  be  put  aside,  along  with 
everything  pertaining  to  the  creature,  in  rising  to  contemplation 
of  the  infinitude  of  God.  Mystical  contemplation,  however, 
has  a different  purpose,  and  proceeds  upon  conditions  and  pos- 
tulates other  than  those  which  regulate  the  religious  estimate 
of  one’s  own  moral  value  by  reference  to  the  conception  of 
grace  revealed  in  Christ.  The  former  seems  to  reach  a higher 
level  than  the  latter,  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  at  the  time 
when  the  mendicant  orders  flourished  most,  it  might  seem  that 
the  lower  could  be  dispensed  with  where  the  higher  was  be- 
lieved to  be  attainable.  The  particular  tendency  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  practice  of  meritorious  works, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  mystical  contemplation,  was  not 
counteracted  by  means  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  although  the 
attention  paid  to  it  at  that  time  was  considerable ; — the  expla- 
nation of  which  is,  that  to  the  men  of  that  time  the  Bible  did 
not  open  up  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  their  religious  needs 
in  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ  as  the  basis  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  mankind,  because  they  were  wont  to  use  the  empirico- 
practical  notion  of  individual  imitation  of  His  poverty  as  the 
true  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
barrenness  of  such  an  attempt  at  imitation  had  first,  therefore, 
to  be  experimentally  proved  before  the  general  significance  of 
Christ’s  passion  as  the  basis  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
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involves  in  it  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  could  rank  higher  than 
its  particular  significance  as  an  ascetic  pattern  for  individual 
believers.  Further,  it  was  necessary  that  the  aspiration  after  a 
mystical  exaltation  into  the  infinite  and  boundless  being  of  God 
should  be  first  discovered  in  a practical  way  to  be  illusory, 
before  men  could  again  get  hold  of  that  concrete  love  which 
God  has  openly  shown  in  Christ,  as  the  means  of  correcting 
personal  moral  imperfection. 

We  can  now  understand  why  it  is  that  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centiuries  offer  so  few  instances  of  the  religious  esti- 
mate of  self,  which  Bernard  exemplifies.  But  this  deficiency  is 
compensated  for  in  a remarkable  way  by  the  very  man  who 
led  the  prevailing  religious  tendencies  of  those  centuries — 
Saint  Francis  of  Assist  He  was  able  to  give  to  his  contem- 
poraries, and  to  succeeding  generations,  that  grand  impulse  to 
the  imitation  of  Christ’s  poverty,  because  his  own  religious 
genius  surrendered  itself  imreservedly,  without  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  merit  in  his  works,  to  the  assured  persuasion 
of  the  grace  of  God.  The  whole  structure  of  his  life  accords 
with  that  mode  of  thought  whereby  Bernard  was  able  to  rise 
above  the  catholic  theological  scheme  of  divine  grace  and 
human  freedom.  If  Bernard,  in  spite  of  his  theological  training, 
was  able  to  rise  above  all  thought  of  merit  towards  God, 
Francis,  by  virtue  of  his  very  deficiency  in  theological  educa- 
tion, was  fitted  for  idealizing  his  strenuous  activity  in  imitation 
of  Christ’s  poverty  and  bearing  of  His  cross  by  a complete 
renunciation  of  all  pretension  to  personal  merit  in  himself. 
Hereby  he  religiously  ennobled  the  original  simplicity  of  his 
nature  in  such  a measure,  that  the  sincerity  and  uprightness 
of  his  humility  outweigh  everj’thing  which  by  an  appearance 
of  constrained  mannerism  might  tend  to  estrange  us  from  him. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  show  this  otherwise  than  by  refer- 
ence to  the  attractive  sketch  of  his  life  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Hase,*  I wotild  simply  point  to  those  expressions 
in  which  Francis  not  only  refers  all  that  he  did  to  God’s  grace 
and  wisdom,  but  speaks  of  himself  as  sinful  and  worthless 
without  these.* 

* Franciscut  wn  Auisi.  Bin  HeUigenbiUl.  1856.  See  particularly  p.  109, 
and  following  pages. 

* Francisd  Atninatu  et  ArUonii  Paduami  Optra,  td.  de  la  Hayt.  Pedeponti 
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Amongst  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  who  are  eminent 
in  the  following  centuries  as  practical  and  mystical  preachers, 
it  will  not  he  possible  to  find  traces  of  the  prevalence  of  a piety 
of  this  stamp.  In  some  cases  there  prevails  stricter  regard  to 
the  Catholic  dogma,  strengthened  by  the  attribution  of  value 
to  the  practice  of  a life  of  poverty  and  humility ; in  other 
cases  what  is  most  insisted  on  is  constant  resort  to  the  sacra- 
ments of  penance  and  the  eucharist ; in  other  cases  still,  mystical 
elevation  out  of  and  above  the  sphere  of  created  life  into  the 
infinity  of  the  Divine  Being  (whereby  the  influences  of  semi- 
pelagianism  are  escaped).  Yet  even  in  these  circles  isolated 
hints  of  Bernard’s  way  of  thinking  occasionally  reveal  them- 
selves. On  the  one  hand,  Antony  of  Padua,  a Franciscan,  is 
explicit  in  declaring,  in  words  avowedly  borrowed  from  Bernard, 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  is  so  strong  a proof  of  the  mercy 
of  God,  that  no  one  is  shut  out  from  a share  in  its  influence, 
and  conversely,  that  he  only  is  genuinely  humble  who  neither 
suffers  himself  to  be  praised  for  his  good  works,  nor  permits 
himself  to  be  called  humble : but  in  relation  to  the  grace  of 
God  within  him  is  determined  to  pass  for  simply  nothing.’  In 
the  sermons  of  John  Tauler,  a Dominican,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  crops  up  once  and  again  this  same  view  of  Bernard’s, 
although,  as  is  truly  remarked  by  one  who  has  made  this  pro- 
vince of  history  peculiarly  his  own,*  the  ideas  of  reconciliation 

1739.  Colloquium  4 (p.  71) : In  reritate  dico  vobia,  domino  episcope,  nullum 
lantura  mihi  conceuisse  bonorem,  aicut  tu  bodie.  Alii  sanctum,  alii  beatum 
me  in  Dei  operibus  proclamant,  mihi,  non  Deo,  bonorem  et  gloriam  tribiieutes  ; 
sed  to  bodie  pro  tua  sapientia  vere  me  honorasti,  Deo,  qute  sua  aunt,  laodem 
et  gloriam  tribuens ; pretiosum  a vili  separaeti,  Deo  sapicntiam  et  virtutem, 
mihi  inscitiam  et  vilitatem  appropriaati. — ColL  1 1 (p.  73) : Videor,  ait,  mihi 
maximus  peccatorum.  Cui  cum  frater  diceret  ex  adverao : Hoc  non  potea, 
pater,  aana  couacientia  dicere  nec  sentire,  subjunxit : Si  quantnmcunque 
aceleratum  hominem  tanta  fuisaet  Christus  miaericordia  proaecutua,  arbitror 
sane,  quod  multo,  quam  ego,  Deo  gratior  easet. 

' In  the  edition  of  hia  worka  cited  above,  Sermonea  dominicalea  et  de 
tempore,  pag.  2 : Sanguis  Chriati  clamat  misericordiam.  Secunim,  o homo, 
babes  acceasum  ad  Deum,  ubi  babes  matrem  ante  (ilium,  et  filiom  ante 
patrem.  Mater  ostendit  hlio  pectus  et  ubera,  filiua  oatendit  patri  latus  et 
vulnera.  Xnlla  ergo  ibi  erit  repulaa,  ubi  tot  caritatia  occurrunt  inaignia. 
Pag.  18  : — Vere  humilia  non  elevator,  cum  de  bonaa  vita)  odnre  laudatur, 
verus  (inquit  Bernhardus)  humilia  vult  vilis  haberi  et  non  humilia  pnedicari. 

* Charles  Schmidt : £tudet  awr  fe  mysticUme  alUmand  au  xiv.  tiffle 
(Paris  1847),  pp.  142,  143.  See  Tauler’a  StrmonB  (Augsburg,  1508),  fol.  83  : 
“ Worth  never  proceeds  from  man's  works  or  merits,  but  aolely  from  the 
grace  and  merit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  flowing  at  the  same  time  from  God.” 
— Fol.  124  : “ Lord,  1 am  not  worthy  that  thou  sbouldst  come  under  my  roof 
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and  justification  through  Christ  are  of  minor  importance  in 
Taulei's  writings  when  compared  with  the  striving  after  mystic 
union  with  God,  and  after  the  imitation  of  Christ. 

It  is  a very  common  assumption  with  evangelical  theolo- 
gians that  the  mysticism  which  proceeds  from  the  school  of  the 
Dominican  Eckhart,  as  it  is  also  represented  by  Tauler,  Suso, 
and  the  compiler  of  the  so-called  deutsche  Theologie,  is  in  part  a 
pre-Reformation  exhibition  of  Reformation  ways  of  thinking,  and 
in  part,  through  the  last-mentioned  book,  the  very  source  where 
Luther  found  his  Reformation  principles.  To  come  to  details 
— I do  not  think  I am  mistaken  when  I say  that  Ullmann  has 
given  important  support  to  that  belief  by  his  assertion  that  in 
the  deutsche  Theologie  are  contained  the  essential  constituent 
elements  of  the  Reformation  way  of  thinking.'  A judgment 
so  decided,  even  although  it  be  rash  and  unsupported,  could 
not  fail  to  make  a deeper  impression  than  th^  more  careful 
and  guarded  statement  made  by  Ullmann  at  a later  point  (p.  279 
£),  as  to  the  general  analogy  between  German  mysticism  and 
the  Reformation  movement  And  accordingly  it  is  received  as 
an  axiom  of  Church  Histoiy,  even  by  those  who  are  worthy  of 
every  confidence  in  their  own  proper  field.*  If  it  be  indeed 
true  that  the  deutsche  Theologie  embodies  the  essentials  of  the 
Reformation  doctrine,  then  the  whole  of  the  mysticism  of  the 
school  of  Eckhart  is  of  a Reformation  character.  For  the  pan- 
theistic principles  of  the  school  are  not  differently  expressed 
in  it  than  by  Eckhart  and  Tauler ; and  the  main  problem  of 
mysticism,  which  is  the  annihilation  of  the  personality  of  the 
creature,  in  order  to  union  with  God,  is  asserted  by  the  Frank- 
fort priest  of  the  German  order  in  the  very  hyper-ethical  meta- 
physical sense  of  his  predecessors.  So  that,  if  we  take  literally 
the  assertion  of  Luther  that  to  the  deutsche  Theologie,  next  to 
the  Bible  and  Augustine,  he  is  most  indebted  for  what  he  has 
learned  about  “ God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things,”  * we  have 

into  my  heart ; but  I come  to  that  privilege  through  thy  inexhaustible 
mercy,  and  the  rich  treasures  of  thy  worthy  merit.  If  I stand  in  need  of 
repentance,  love,  and  grace,  I find  it  all  in  Thee,  where  virtue,  desire,  or 
longing  and  goodness  are  to  be  found." 

' Reformatoren  vor  dor  Rf/ormation.  II,  Band.  (1842)  p.  253. 

’ t.y.  Weingarten  : RevoluUontkirchen  Mnglandt,  p.  2. 

^ In  Luther’s  preface  to  the  complete  edition  of  that  work  published  in 
1.518.  In  Welch’s  edition  xiv.  p.  204,  the  date  1516  is  wrongly  given. 
That  is  the  date  of  the  shorter  preface,  along  with  which  Luther  at  first 
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no  reason  for  withholding  from  the  older  mystical  theologians, 
beginning  with  Eckhart,  the  honour  transferred  to  their  servile 
follower,  of  having  been  the  fathers  of  the  German  Reforma- 
tion. But  Luther’s  declaration  ought  not  to  be  used  in  this 
way  if  we  would  avoid  a hurtful  misapprehension.  Between 
the  problem  which  the  mystics  seek  to  solve,  and  that  of  the 
Reformers,  there  undeniably  exists  a certain  analogy,  in  virtue 
whereof  Luther  was  able  to  sympathize  with  particular  isolated 
assertions  and  exhortations  of  theirs  when  isolated  from  their 
premisses  in  the  system,  and  understood  in  his  own  sensa  But 
the  problem  how  to  get  rid  of  one’s  personal  individuality,  as 
created,  in  order  to  attain  to  union  with  God,  and  absorption 
in  His  Being,  is  quite  distinct  from  the  problem  how  to 
renounce  one’s  own  merit  in  order  to  gain  by  confidence  in 
Christ’s  merit  a standing  before  God,  and  peace  of  conscience 
in  spite  of  the  sense  of  sin.  The  two  problems  differ  not 
merely  in  compass  but  also  in  kind.  It  is  not  that  the  mys- 
tical consciousness  merely  aims  higher  than  the  other,  so  that  the 
latter,  perhaps,  might  be  regarded  as  tacitly  included  in  the 
former.  The  two  standpoints  are  essentially  distinct.  For  the 
religious  task  of  the  mystic  is  based  upon  a comparison  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature,  metaphysically  considered,  and  is 
designed  to  do  away  with  the  distance  that  the  fact  of  creation 
establishes  between  the  two.  The  religious  task  of  the  Reformer 
proceeds  upon  the  moral  contrast  between  the  man  who,  while 
actually  in  the  state  of  grace,  is  yet  imperfect  and  sinful,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  lawgiver,  on  the  other,  and  has  for  its  object 
that  revelation  of  God’s  grace  in  Christ,  which  is  both  the  ground 
and  the  rule  of  all  consciousness  of  salvation  that  is  possible  to 
the  Church.  In  the  one  case  it  is  sought  to  extirpate  the  indi- 
viduality of  man  altogether ; in  the  other  case,  what  is  desired  is 
the  maintenance  of  his  ethical  personality  in  the  strictest  sense.^ 

published  only  a portion  of  the  book,  under  the  title,  "The  Old  and  the  New 
Man — what  they  are."  This  preface  is  to  be  found  in  Walch,  p.  207. 
Compare  the  preface,  pp.  x.  xi.  in  Pfeiffer's  edition  of  the  Theoloffie  deuUch. 
(2d  Ed.  1855).  As  for  the  above-mentioned  declaration  of  Luther,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  we  must  distinguish  between  two  different  ways  of  learn- 
ing from  books — learning  by  appropriation,  and  learning  by  suggestion. 
As  Luther  did  not  appropriate  the  peculiar  circle  of  thought  developed 
in  this  book,  his  interest  in  it  must  be  referred  to  the  stimulua  he  derived 
from  it. 

‘ Domer  in  the  main  coincides. — Hut.  Prot.  Theol.  p.  215. 
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This  is  the  reason  why  the  consciousness  of  justification,  when 
it  awoke  at  the  Reformation,  could  develop  force  enough  to 
contend  against  the  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  while 
the  mystics  acquiesced  in  them  all  Nor  did  they  even  pave 
the  way  for  the  Reformation  by  developing  that  free  inner 
life,  that  subjectivity  and  individuality,  which,  according  to 
Ullmann  (p.  280),  were  entirely  confined  to  them  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  For  their  fundamental  principle  is  really  an 
exhortation  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  individuality,  and  the 
amount  of  thought  and  perseverance  they  devote  to  this  ab- 
surd task  does  not  exceed  the  measure  of  thoughtfulness  and 
depth  of  feeling  which  could  very  well  be  associated  with  the 
scholastic  style,  and  were  indeed  demanded  by  it  It  is  a sur- 
prising mistake,  that  one  should  for  a moment  imagine  that  the 
scholastic  theology  lays  the  foundation  of  a dead  legality  of  life, 
and  that  the  development  of  depth  of  subjective  feeling  lies 
quite  beyond  its  scope ; for  the  declaration  common  to  all  the 
schoolmen  is  precisely  this,  that  justification  through  grace 
consists  in  the  infusion  of  love.  And  surely,  within  the  limits 
of  Protestantism  itself  there  are  tendencies  which,  without  in 
the  least  degree  intending  to  break  loose  from  the  Reformation, 
yet  check  the  development  of  free  inner  life,  of  subjectivity 
and  individuality ; the  weak  and  conventional  “ illumination” 
does  so  as  well  as  the  dry  orthodoxy  of  the  school.  The 
mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century  can  never  be  made  out  to 
be  au)dhing  but  thoroughly  mediaeval  figures.  They  are  not 
lifted  out  of  their  ecclesiastical  surroundings  in  any  specific 
way  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  religious  principle,  and  whoever 
assigns  to  them  a Reformation  character  abandons  history  just 
as  much  as  those  do  who  assign  to  the  old  Catholic  Church  an 
Ebionitic  character  and  origin.  In  pauiicular,  we  cannot  assign 
the  origin  of  the  Reformation  to  the  mystic  school  for  these 
among  other  reasons ; that  notoriously  the  revolutionary  re- 
formation by  the  Anabaptists  originated  from  the  mystic  type 
of  piety,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  Reformation 
fairly  except  by  maintaining  that  specific  distinction  between 
it  and  the  Anabaptist  revolution  of  which  the  Reformers  them- 
selves were  convinced.  It  is  therefore  radically  wrong  to  seek 
within  the  sphere  of  the  German  mysticism  of  the  fourteenth 
century  for  the  mediaeval  basis  of  the  fundamental  concep- 
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tion  of  the  Eefomation  as  set  forth  by  Luther  and  Zwingli. 
These  anticipations  of  that  manner  of  estimating  self,  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  Reformers,  which  are  certainly  to  be 
found  in  the  sentences  quoted  from  Tauler,  are  not  at  all 
characteristic  of  mysticism,  and  on  that  account  are  so  trifling 
in  compass  and  importance  as  to  be  almost  lost  sight  of 
amongst  the  mystical  tendencies  of  that  preacher. 

19.  A return  to  that  immediate  consciousness  of  the 
grace  of  God  which  we  have  seen  in  Bernard  was  first  made 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  on  the  one  hand  the  productivity 
of  mysticism  had  exhausted  itself,  and  on  the  other  the  practi- 
cal impulse  given  by  the  mendicant  orders  in  the  direction  of  a 
humble  imitation  of  Christ’slife  of  poverty  had  been  transformed 
by  the  theology  of  Duns  the  Franciscan  and  his  nominalist  fol- 
lowers into  a prevailing  tendency  towards  meritorious  action.* 
In  that  age  of  dry  logic  and  common  sense,  in  which  even 
mysticism  was  maintained  as  a publicly  taught  system  of  doc- 
trine only  by  the  nominalist  John  Gerson,  who  discusses  the 
conditions  of  the  intuition  of  God  as  a part  of  the  theory  of 
knowledge — John  Staupitz  discovered  in  the  distinct  effort  of 
reflection  upon  God’s  grace  and  love  that  very  counterpoise  to 
the  pretensions  of  work-righteousness  as  ordinarily  practised 
in  the  Western  Church  which  corresponds  to  the  model  of 
Augustine  and  Bernard.  Staupitz  is  in  direct  historical  con- 
nexion with  Luther  as  a master ; but  whether  he  himself  owes 
his  own  style  of  thought  to  the  influence  of  particular  persons 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.*  His  writings,  however,  leave 
the  impression  of  no  small  originality,  and  it  were  much  to  be 

* I purposely  refrain  hei*  from  using  the  catchword  Felagianism,  which  I 
might  perhaps  be  expected  to  use.  The  word  certainly  is  very  ajiplicable  to 
the  nominalistic  recognition  of  merila  de  congruo,  but  that  is  a theory  to 
which  no  practice  can  directly  adapt  itself.  In  the  Christian  world  of  bap- 
tized persons  merUa  de  con;iruo  could  only  occur  in  the  contrilio  of  those  who 
bad  fallen  from  grace.  Though  an  assumption  api»rently  warranted  by 
Duns,  it  has  been  disputed  even  by  Biel,  and  has  no  formal  recognition.  The 
]>ortiun  of  the  nominalistic  theory  which  comes  under  consideration  at  this 
point  is  the  assertion  that  Christ's  merit  and  the  merila  de  amdigno  which 
thereby  first  became  possible  are  each  partially  and  both  of  them  together 
the  causes  of  salvation  (p.  92).  This  however  is  not  Pelagian,  because  grace  is 
pustulated  for  the  idea  of  merit. 

* Compare  C.  L.  Wilibald.  Grimm,  2?e  Joanne  S/aupitio,  tjotepit  in  eacrorvm 
inetanraiionem  merito.  In  Illgen’s  Zeitachrifl  f.  histor.  Theot.  1837.  Perhaps 
his  predecessor  in  office  as  Vicar  of  the  Augustinion  order  for  Gemany,  An- 
dreas Proles,  had  some  influence  upon  him. 
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wished  that  Luther  had  attached  himself  theologically  to  his 
adviser  and  friend  still  more  closely  than  he  actually  did. 
Staupitz’s  book,  De  exsecutume  cetemce  procdestinaiionis  (1517), 
which,  viewed  as  a systematic  work,  is  a very  important  one, 
in  fact  counts  kindred  more  with  Zwingli’s  De  promdentia  Dei 
ajumnetna  than  with  Luther’s  tract  directed  against  Erasmus. 
Now  Staupitz  separates  himself  from  the  mystical  theologians 
of  the  fourteenth  century  definitely  and  specifically  by  estab- 
lishing the  concrete  personal  idea  of  love  as  an  element  of 
our  idea  of  God ; here  again,  therefore,  it  leads  to  nothing 
but  error  when  UUmann  (p.  256)  makes  him  out  to  be  the 
congenial  successor  of  the  mystics.  For  mysticism,  properly 
speaking,  in  the  first  instance  consists  in  that  style  of  pious 
meditation  dominated  by  the  Areopagite’s  conception  of  God, 
wherein  it  is  sought  as  something  attainable  even  in  the  present 
earthly  state  to  pass  beyond  all  intervening  objects  until  the 
individual  consciousness  be  lost  in  the  undifferentiated  Being 
of  God ; the  schoolmen  on  the  other  hand  conceived  of  this  as 
only  possible  in  the  life  after  death.  Mystical  theology  is  ac- 
cordingly in  the  French  school  this  pious  contemplation  put 
into  a psychological  theory;  in  the  German  school  of  Eckhart  it 
is  the  theory,  identical  with  that  pious  view,  which  discerns  all 
things  in  the  indeterminate  oneness  of  the  Divine  Being ; it  is  the 
theory  of  Pantheism,  which  only  seemingly  or  only  in  virtue  of 
inconsequence  maintains  itself  in  harmony  with  the  Catholic 
dogma.  With  this  theory  Staupitz  has  nothing  in  common. 
But  in  the  tractate  Von  der  Liehe  Oottes  (1518)  he  undoubtedly 
makes  statements  of  a mystical  character,  to  the  effect  that  by 
perfect  love  towards  God  man  comes  to  be  merged  in  Him  so 
as  to  have  no  choice  or  activity  of  his  own,  that  then  the  human 
spirit  cleaves  fast  to  God  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  called  one 
spirit,  and  that  thereby  man  shakes  himself  free  of  himself  and 
of  every  created  thing.^  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  use  of 
these  expressions  as  if  they  were  normal.  For  in  the  tractate 
Vom  christlichen  Olavben  (chap.  10)  he  reserves  for  the  life  be- 
yond the  grave  that  unspeakable  union,  and  thus  puts  himself 
in  opposition  to  the  mystics.  But  even  were  this  not  so,  it  no 
more  follows  from  his  assertion  of  the  unio  mystica  that  the  theo- 
logy of  Staupitz  is  essentially  mystical  than  that  the  Lutheran 
‘ SlaupUu  Opera,  ed  Knaake,  vol.  i.  pp.  106,  118. 
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theology  is  to  be  classed  as  such  on  account  of  a similar 
assertion. 

Staupitz,  in  fact,  in  such  of  his  writings  as  we  possess,  de- 
clares himself,  distinctly  and  without  circumlocution,  theologi- 
cally to  uphold  the  Catholic  idea  of  justification.  “ The  sinner 
is  justified  by  regeneration.  In  this  new  birth  God  is  the 
father,  the  will  is  the  mother,  the  quickening  seed  is  the  merit 
of  Christ.  Wherever  these  three  things  concur,  the  Son  of  God 
is  brought  forth,  justified  and  quickened  through  faith  which 
worketh  by  love.”^  Ho  accordingly  adopts  also  the  idea  of 
merits  rewarded  by  God  with  blessedness ; but  he  hastens  to 
add  that,  since  grace  is  the  ground  of  good  works,  God  there- 
fore rewards  in  the  justified  person  His  own  works.  For  as 
God  is  the  last  operative  cause  in  all  operations,  so  also  in  us 
He  has  special  works — the  works  of  the  faith  formed  in  us. 
These  proceed  from  Christ  and  return  to  Christ  (as  their  end), 
and  are  therefore,  in  a particular  sense,  called  works  of  Christ, 
although  formally  they  are  in  man,  and  not  God’s,  except  in  a 
merely  external  sense,  for  in  themselves  they  are  finite  in  nature 
and  extent.  Since  now  they  belong  to  a finite  person  and  in 
their  nature  are  finite,  it  is  therefore  impossible  that  any  right- 
eousness of  infinite  merit,  to  which  an  infinite  reward  were  due, 
should  be  founded  on  them.  If,  then,  God  has  determined  to 
bestow  Himself  as  their  reward,  it  comes  of  grace,  not  of  debt. 
Since  justification  is  a grace,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  works 
wrought  in  grace  is  also  a grace  which  makes  them  meritorious 
(this  with  Duns  as  against  Thomas),  and  since  the  merit  of 
Christ  is  also  ours  through  grace,  the  whole  Christian’s  life  is 
fitly  brought  under  the  idea  of  grace,  and  there  is  easily 
merged  in  that  idea  what  is  usually  attributed  to  the  reason- 
able creature,  namely,  the  mastery  or  proper  control  of  his  own 
works  from  their  beginning  to  their  ending.  For  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  the  Christian  man  is  in  Providence,  the  middle 
of  it  is  justification,  the  ending  of  it  is  glorification  or  exaltation, 
which  are  works  of  grace  and  not  of  nature.*  In  like  manner 
also  in  his  treatise  Von  der  Lube  Qottes,  Staupitz  is  wholly 
intent  on  subordinating  all  human  action  under  antecedent 

' Dt  pradctlinalionit  ex$eeulione,  in  Chriatoplier  Scbeurl'g  tnuislation ; 
Sec.  34,  35,  36,  as  above,  p.  145. 

’ Sec.  38,  40,  43,  52,  as  above,  pp.  140-15U. 
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Divine  love.  Our  hope  is  built  in  no  manner  of  way  upon  the 
love  which  we  bear  toward  God,  but  upon  the  love  which  God 
has  towards  us — upon  the  works  which  God  works  in  us  (p. 
101).  He  therefore  declares  against  the  folly  of  those  men  who 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  able,  by  their  good  deed,  to 
move  God  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  win  Him  to  them  with  their 
devoutness,  as  a sparrow-hawk  is  drawn  to  carrion.  These  claim 
precedence  over  God’s  mercy,  bring  to  msirket  filthy  rags,  would 
fain  buy  gold  with  filth  and  be  made  blessed  by  means  of  their 
own  righteousness,  and,  to  vindicate  their  folly,  make  use  of 
the  teachings  of  holy  masters  whom  they  do  not  understand  (p. 
108).  Although  now  the  love  inwrought  in  us  by  God  at  one 
time  increases  and  at  another  time  diminishes  in  degree,  it  is 
not  without  special  consolation  to  know  that  the  love  which 
God  bears  towards  us  neither  diminishes  nor  increases,  and 
often,  without  our  knowing  it,  does  the  very  best  for  us  when 
we  least  think  it.  So  that  we  feel  the  greater  confidence  in 
God  just  as  we  lose  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  no  longer 
trusting  to  our  own  powers,  look  to  the  cross  of  Christ  alone 
(p.ll0).‘ 

The  same  theological  adherence  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
justification  in  conjunction  with  a similar  elevation  of  devotional 
feeling  and  of  religious  estimation  of  self,  in  attributing  ex- 
clusive value  to  God's  grace,  had  been  already  observable  at 
an  earlier  period  in  the  case  of  John  WesseL  I can  hardly 
understand  how  it  is  that  Ullmann  could  assert’  that,  with 
regard  to  the  material  principle  of  the  Reformation,  in  “ carrying 
back  the  Christian  life  to  the  redemption  and  justification  that 
is  in  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  means  of  salvation 
that  are  merely  of  man’s  appointment,"  Wessel  was  at  one  with 
Luther  and  the  contemporaries  of  Luther.  In  so  far  as  such 
language  can  be  applied  with  justice  to  Wessel’s  doctrine,  it  is 

^ I natnrally  refrain  from  laying  streaa  here  npon  the  tractate  of  Staupitz, 
Von  dtm  heiligm  rechUn  chriatlichen  Olauben.  For  it  was  published  in  1525, 
after  his  death  (ob.  28  Deo.  1624),  and  beara  unmistakeable  traces  of 
Luther’s  influence  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  the  ideas  of  faith  and  of  justi- 
fication or  redemption  in  Christ,  as  also  in  the  inferior  position  given  to  the 
sacrament  of  penance  in  comparison  with  faith  ; although  it  was  composed 
by  Staupitz  when  he  was  Abbot  of  Saint  Peter’s,  in  Salzburg,  whither  he  had 
withdrawn  in  order  to  continue  at  peace  with  the  authorities  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church. 

* Reformatortn  vor  der  Reformation,  ii.  p.  659. 
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very  far  from  accurately  expressing  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  Keformation  teaching.  And  further,  it  is  purely 
and  explicitly  the  Komish  doctrine  which  Ullmann  himself 
(p.  514)  reproduces  in  the  following  quotation  from  Wessel : 
“ The  taking  away  of  sin  is  nothing  else  than  the  possession  of 
justifying  love ; for  he  who  is  without  that,  abides  in  sin.  In 
order  that  Christ,  therefore,  may  take  away  our  sins.  He 
must  needs  infuse  righteousness.”  It  is  indeed  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Wessel,  like  Staupitz,  lays  the  chief  stress  on 
Christ’s  objective  working  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
and  not  upon  the  instrumentality  of  human  freedom.  For  he 
proceeds,  “ Christ  is  thus,  in  His  assumed  humanity,  the  operat- 
ing cause  of  the  justification  of  the  ungodly,  of  grace  and  wisdom, 
of  judgment  and  love,  of  their  progress  unto  perfection,  and 
of  the  completion  of  those  who  have  been  made  perfect,  that  is, 
of  beatification.” ' Both  aspects  of  his  teaching  are  to  be  found 
also  further  on  in  the  book.  Wessel  proceeds  to  say  that  men 
are  not  made  righteous  by  the  works  of  the  law,  since,  being 
sinners,  they  do  not  accomplish  these  with  the  requisite  degree 
of  perfection  (cap.  46,  46).  Sinners  are  accordingly  made 
righteous  through  faith  in  Christ — that  faith,  namely,  which 
worketh  by  love.  Faith  has  not,  of  course,  a value  which  comes 
up  to  the  active  perfection  of  the  angels ; yet  it  pleased  God 
to  grant  to  believers  greater  righteousness  than  to  the  angels, 
the  righteousness,  to  wit,  of  the  priestly  functions  of  Christ, 
whereby  believers  are  righteous  even  if  they  do  not  work 
righteousness  perfectly  (cap.  45).  Or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
another  connexion,  it  is  not  our  faith  that  is  our  righteousness, 
but  the  purpose  of  God,  who,  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  ac- 
cepts our  sacrifice.  In  the  blood  of  Christ  there  is  not  merely 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  justification  also  and  blessedness 
(cap.  44).  Our  works  and  spiritual  sacrifices  are  in  themselves 
unable  to  stand  the  judgment  of  God;  but  since  by  faith  we 
have  part  in  Christ’s  perfect  sacrifice,  we  shall  stand  as  right- 


r De  magnitudine  pasiionis,  cap.  7.  Opera,  Amstelod.  1617.  I may  remark 
that  Wessel  was  a nominalist  in  metaphysics  indeed,  but  not  in  theology.  As 
a theologian,  moreover,  he  makes  use  not  of  the  scholastic,  but  of  the 
rhetorical  form,  which  is  well  adapted  to  his  tendency  to  a brilliant  use  of 
iigures.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  attain  to  any  fix^  theological  ideas  by 
such  a method,  still  Wessel  also  in  this  respect  follows  in  the  track  of  the 
realist  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
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eous  before  God’s  strict  judgment,  by  means  of  that  participation 
and  by  means  of  our  own  spiritual  sacrifices  (cap.  39).  But 
in  spite  of  these  sound  Catholic  views,  Wessel  is  not  disposed  to 
lay  weight  upon  the  proper  works  and  performances  of  those 
who  are  in  Christ : his  whole  feeling  relies  upon  the  cross  of 
Christ  alone,  and  the  gracious  purpose  of  God.  Vere  dignum 
etjustumin  cruce  Christi  gloriari,  ex  qua  maxime  nostra  dignitas 
innotesdt,  per  quam  secura  nobis  Jiducia  et  pignus  daiur  ad  nos- 
tram  illam  dignitatem,  quae  nobis  per  crucem  innotuit  certissime 
reditura  (cap.  42).  Super  omnia  gloriemur  in  Deo,  per  Christum 
swam  in  nobis  cariiatem  commendante  (cap.  44).  Qui  evangelium 
audiens  credit, — prceterea  amat  evangelisatum  justificantem  et 
beatificantem,  quantalibet  pro  consequcndo  fadat  et  patiatur,  non 
sua  opera,  non  se  operarUem  extollU,  sed  propensvs  in  eum  quern 
amat, — nihil  sibi  ipsi  tr^uit,  qui  scit  nihil  habere  ex  se.  Scit  ergo, 
si  nihil  hcibet,  nisi  quod  aceeperit,  non  de  suo  gloriandum,  quasi 
non  aceeperit  sed  in  eo  gloriandum,  qui  donat.  Vere  omnes 
justitioe  nostree  velut  pannus  menstruatoe, — ut  vere  non  turn  justi, 
sed  mere  injvsti  plectendique  convincamur  (cap  46).  Finally,  I 
would  point  to  his  Exempla  scaloe  meditationis,  three  very 
elaborate  tracts,  in  which  the  pedantic  arrangement  and 
rhetorical  style  do  not  affect  the  definiteness  with  which  Wessel 
places  his  whole  assurance  of  salvation  in  that  love  which 
Christ  showed  in  giving  up  His  life  for  us. 

Besides  Wessel,  Ullmann  has  represented  two  other  men  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  John  von  Goch  and  John  von  Wesel,  as 
having  been  " Reformers  previous  to  the  Reformation.”  If  we 
leave  out  of  sight  the  general  conception  of  what  constitutes  a 
“ reformation  ” character  as  stated  in  the  book  that  bears  that 
title, — a conception  so  vague  as  to  assign  that  character  not 
merely  to  those  chiefly  practical  and  biblical  theologians,  but 
also  to  phenomena  so  completely  heterogeneous  and  thoroughly 
mediaeval  as  are  pantheistic  mysticism  and  scholastic  nominal- 
ism,— then  the  connexion  of  these  men  with  the  Reformation 
amounts  merely  to  this,  that  they  disputed  one  or  two  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Romish  Church — the  vows,  for  example,  and  in- 
dulgences. Ullmann  tries,  however,  to  make  too  much  of  the 
value  of  that  opposition  of  theirs.  As  in  the  case  of  Wessel,  so 
here  also  his  doing  so  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his  strangely 
defective  understanding  of  the  Catholic  as  well  as  of  the  Reforma- 
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tion  doctrines  of  salvation.  In  speaking  of  Goch,  indeed,  he 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  he  coincided  with  the  Be* 
foiincrs  in  their  doctrine  of  justification ; he  concedes  that  “ the 
doctrine  of  justification  through  faith  alone  does  not  as  yet  come 
into  prominence  as  the  central  point  dominating  everything,  in 
the  same  measure  as  with  the  Beformers.”  ^ But  Ullmann’s  own 
excerpts  from  the  writings  of  Goch  (from  p.  77  onwards)  show 
that  that  author  holds  nothing  different  from  the  regular 
Bomish  doctrine  of  justification.  Ullmann  finds  this  besides  to 
praise  specially  in  Goch,  that  he  strictly  excluded  all  human 
merit.  His  own  excerpts,  however,  prove  only  that  Goch,  like 
Staupitz,  controverted  Thomas’s  conception  of  merit  by  means 
of  that  of  Duns  and  the  Nominalists.  Nor  does  John  von 
Wesel  stand  in  any  closer  connexion  with  the  Beformers  upon 
the  decisive  question  of  justification.  For  what  Ullmann  * 
alleges  as  a proof  that  he  did  so  stand,  is,  in  fact,  a Catholic 
doctrine ; — this,  namely,  that  Christ  is  our  righteousness,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  love  of  God 
(towards  God)  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  The  same  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  shared  also  by  the 
biographer  of  another  so-called  forerunner  of  the  Beformation. 
Of  Hieronymus  Savonarola  it  is  certified  by  Charles  Meier,* 
that  he  “ clearly  apprehended  the  real  core  of  the  Beformation 
— the  doctrine  of  justification  without  the  merit  of  works, 
through  grace,  in  faith,” — and  yet,  from  the  subsequent  sketch 
of  his  doctrine,  it  is  established  indubitably  that  he  was  a 
Thomistl*  Of  John  Wyclif,  too,  Lechler  ® brings  it  forward 
as  something  special,  that  “ although  his  mode  of  expression  is 
not  without  a scholastic  character,  particularly  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  merits,  he  is  yet  far  removed  from  holding  the  theory  of 
work-righteousness,  and  rather  inclines  to  hold  by  the  free  grace 
God  in  Christ.  He  declares  the  notion  of  Tnerilum,  At  conffnw  to 
be  a fabrication.  He  accentuates,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truth 

> As  above,  i.  p.  90.  * As  above,  i.  pp.  324,  325. 

’ Oirolamo  Savonarola  (183G),  pp.  215,  269-281. 

* It  must  be  conceded  that  Savonarola  abo  gives  expression  to  the  religioiu 
estimate  of  self,  after  the  manner  of  Bernard,  in  his  exposition  of  the  51st 
Psalm,  which  was  recommended  by  Luther  ; “ Quot  justi,  tot  miseratiunes. 
NuUus  gloriari  potest  in  semetipso.  Veniant  omnes  justi  et  intcrrogemus 
eos  coram  Deo,  an  sua  virtute  salvi  facti  sint  ? Certe  omnes  respondebunt, 
Non  nobis,  Domine,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam.” 

‘ Herzog’s  RtaUneyklop&dit,  xviii.  p.  100. 
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that  faith  is  a gift  of  God,  which  is  only  bestowed  of  grace ; and 
that  God,  when  He  rewards  a man’s  good  work,  crowns  His 
own  gift”  This  is  Thomist  theology ; and  he  who  controverts 
meritum  de  congruo,  impugns  Nominalism  indeed,  but  no  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Somish  Church.  Equally  inaccurate  is 
Krummel’s  affirmation,*  that  John  Hus  is  Protestant  in  his 
doctrine  of  justification.  His  own  excerpts  prove  that  Hus 
maintained  the  Catholic  doctrine  merely.  For,  as  I have 
already  said  (above,  p.  91),  all  the  characteristics  of  justification 
as  a work  of  grace  enumerated  there,  are  asserted  by  the  realist 
teachers  of  the  mediaeval  Church  ; but  they  understand  by 
the  main  idea  of  justification  something  different  from  what 
the  Keformers  understood,  and  so  also  there  is  a difference  with 
regard  to  the  faith  which  pertains  to  justification.  It  cannot, 
however,  matter  much  whether  the  Reformation  doctrine  of 
justification  was  enunciated  previous  to  the  Reformers  or  not. 
For  it  was  not  from  this  theological  doctrine  that  the  Reformation 
proceeded.  It  is  enough  for  me  at  present  that  the  practical 
self-estimate  of  believers,  according  to  the  standard  of  grace, — - 
an  estimate  which  excludes  all  value  of  merits, — an  estimate 
used  alike  by  Augustine  and  Bernard, — was  clearly  and  plainly 
reached  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Wessel  and  Staupitz.  For 
this  practical  consciousness  was  the  root  of  the  Reformation 
activity  of  both  Luther  and  Zwingli. 

20.  And  yet  that  concentration  of  attention  upon  grace,  and 
that  renunciation  of  all  claim  to  merit,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  is  not  confined  merely  to  single  distinguished  in- 
dividuals within  the  Catholic  Church : in  a certain  sense  it 
constitutes  a constant  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  itself  Whenever  she  places  herself  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  expression  of  her 
religious  discernment,  in  thanksgiving  and  in  petition,  all  the 
benefits  of  salvation  should  be  referred  to  God  or  to  Christ ; the 
daily  need  for  new  grace,  accordingly,  is  not  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a claim  based  upon  merits,  but  in  the  form  of  reliance 
upon  God.*  But  consciousness  of  sin,  the  worthlessness  of  merits 

* QttcluchU  der  bOhmitchen  B^formaiion,  p.  388. 

’ Hymni  eccletiattici,  prmertim  qui  Ambrosiani  dicuntur.  In  Otorg. 
Cattandri  Operibus  (Paris,  1616). 

p.  177.  Ob  hoc  redemtor  qusesumus, 

Ut  probra  nostra  diluas, 

Vitse  perennis  commoda 
Nobis  benigne  conferaa. 
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before  God,  and  the  utter  need  of  sin-pardoning  grace  for  our 
salvation,  are  expressed  and  taught  in  the  strictest  way  in  a 
prayer  of  the  Romish  Canon  of  the  Mass,  which  naturally,  on 
account  of  this  connexion,  has  supreme  significance  for  the 
Church : Nobis  qmque  peccatoribus,  famulis  tuis,  de  mvlti- 
tudine  MI8ERATI0NUM  tuarum  sperantibus,  paTtem  aliquam  et 
societatem  donare  digneris  cum  . . . omnibus  sanctis  tuis,  intra 
quonim  nos  consortium  NON  iESTIMATOR  MEKITI,  SED  VENLE, 
qucesumus,  laegitor  admitte. 

When  this  testimony  of  Roman  Catholicism  is  considered,  it 
is  fitted  to  cause  surprise,  that  its  point  of  view  should  have 
been  practically  resorted  to  so  comparatively  seldom,  and  only 
in  instances  so  isolated  during  the  centuries  of  the  middle  ages. 
On  the  other  side,  too,  the  Romish  opponents  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  sixteenth  century  were  well  aware  that  this  manner  of 
estimating  self  was  either  of  obligation,  or  else  that  it  represented 
the  highest  degree  of  piety,  and  one  to  be  sought  after.^  I do 
not  think  it  probable  that  such  a line  of  thought  in  these 
circles  was  first  of  all  brought  again  to  recollection  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Reformers  laid  so  great  stress  upon  it 
Rather  even  before  the  controversy  broke  out  it  had  already 
come  into  prominence  quite  distinctly  among  theologians  who 

p.  186.  Virtntis  infer  copiam. 

Qua  conferaa  clementiam, 

Oblitus  nt  peccaminum 
Dones  quietem  tempomm. 

1>.  189.  Infunde  nunc  piissime 
Donum  perennia  gratue, 

Fraudis  novn  ne  caaibus 
Noa  error  atterat  vetua. 
p.  193.  Ob  hoc  redemptor  quaiaumua, 

Beple  too  noa  Inmine, 

Per  quod  dierum  circulia 
Nullia  ruamna  actiboa. 
p.  216.  Da  tempua  acceptabile 
Et  poenitena  cor  tribue, 

Convertat  ut  benignitaa, 

Qnoa  longa  aoffert  pietaa. 
p.  221.  0 crux  are,  apea  unica, 

Hoc  paaaionia  tempore 
Auge  piia  juatitiam 
Reiaque  dona  veniam. 

* Compare  Wimpina,  Anacephalgeoaia  hiereaium  ii.  9 ; Liters  ponti6cis 
Pauli  III.,  de  mode  concionandi  (by  Reginald  Poole)  in  Laemmer’a  Die  vortri- 
detUiniech-katholitche  Theologie,  p.  163,  168.  Compare  alao  Qerhardi  Con- 
fttno  caikolica,  p.  1558,  arj.,— but  with  diacrimination. 
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are  far  removed  from  the  circle  of  the  Eeformers.  I think  I may 
venture  to  conjecture  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  contemporaneously  with  the  fall  into  discredit  of  the 
monkish  work-righteousness,  and  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  Kominalist  school,  there  began  a general  recurrence  on 
the  part  of  men  to  this  fundamental  Augustinian  principle  of  the 
religious  life  ; and  particularly  that  the  leaning  of  the  Witten- 
berg theologians  towards  Augustine  was  originally  only  a 
branch-movement  in  that  general  agitation  of  the  Church. 
George  Cassander,  in  a passage  I shall  immediately  cite,  refers 
to  the  fact  that  not  only  the  Parisian  theologian,  lodocus  Clich- 
toveus  (oh.  1543),  but  also  the  theologian  of  Louvain,  Adrian  of 
Utrecht  (Pope  Adrian  vi.),  obviously  following  Bernard  (p.  100, 
note,  ad  fin.),  plainly  pronounced  against  the  value  of  meritorious 
works,  making  use  of  the  figure  employed  in  Isa.  Ixiv.  6.*  But 
Cassander  himself,  at  the  close  of  a series  of  testimonies, 
adduces  the  evidence  of  these  contemporaries  to  show  that 
the  universal  Church  had  occupied  this  standpoint  from  the 
very  beginning.  He  says,  “ With  regard  to  the  righteousness 
which  consists  in  obeying  the  commandments  of  God,  the 
universal  Church  declares  that  she  depends  chiefly  upon  faith 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  upon  the  mercy  of  God,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Christ’s  blood,  being  in  herself  impure  and 
imperfect.”  (Here  follow  testimonies  taken  from  all  ages  of  the 
Church.)  “ It  appeared  to  me  good  to  write  this,  in  order  that 
the  Church  of  the  present  might  be  vindicated  from  reproach, 
as  if  she  attributed  too  much  to  this  active  righteousness  and 
to  the  merit  of  good  works,  and  treated  with  ingratitude  and 
contempt  the  merit  of  Christ,  and  also  in  order  that  the 
Protestants  might  more  easily  be  able  to  attach  themselves  to 


* The  task  I am  immediately  occupied  with  prevents  me  from  investigating 
specially  this  change  I have  indicated  in  the  Church’s  tone.  Still  I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  towards  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  could 
find,  over  and  above  the  two  theologians  that  have  been  named,  several  other 
orthodox  Catholic  divines  who  also  revived  the  Augustinian  tradition  in 
this  fashion.  Even  Birasmus  belongs  to  this  class.  Accordingly,  we  must  fix 
in  some  other  way  the  value  of  Weasel  and  of  Staupitz  than  by  calling  them 
forerunners  of  the  Beformation,  and  even  Reformers  previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  latter  designation,  in  particular,  is  altogether  to  he  set  aside  ; for 
it  is  untrue.  These  men  reform^  nothing  either  in  the  doctrine  or  in  the 
institutions  of  the  Church.  But  neither  ought  they  as  forerunners  of  the 
Reformation  to  be  separated  from  the  other  Augustinians  and  realists,  to 
whom  they  are  more  closely  allied  than  to  the  Reformers. 
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the  unity  of  the  Church  in  this  essential  point  of  justifica^- 
tion  before  God."  * 

That  this  expectation  was  not  realized  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  following  circumstance,  apart  from  the  causes  that  may  lie 
below  the  surface.  The  real  position  of  the  public  doctrine 
which  the  Reformation  had  to  do  with,  was  on  neither  side 
apprehended  or  stated  with  historical  accuracy  and  trutL  The 
theological  opponents  of  the  Reformation,  who  were  exclusively 
Realists,  utterly  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Nominalist  school, 
throughout  an  entire  century  and  a half,  had  maintained 
Pelagian  doctrine  in  connexion  with  merita  de  eongruo,  and  had 
over-estimated  merita  de  condigno  as  compared  with  the  merit 
of  Christ ; that,  as  a school.  Nominalism  had  received  just  the 
same  public  recognition  with  Realism ; and  both  scientifically 
and  practically  had  exercised  a more  widely  extended  in- 
fluence. The  Reformers,  on  the  other  hand,  level  against 
scholasticism,  as  a whole,  the  chaiges  of  Pelagianism,  which  are 
in  reality  true  of  the  nominalist  doctrine  only.*  And  yet,  even 
if  these  causes  of  mutual  misunderstanding  had  been  removed 
in  time,  the  two  parties  would  still  have  failed  to  adjust  their 

* De  articuli*  relvjionu  inter  Catholicoe  et  Proteetanta  controevreis  conmltatio 
ad  Ferdinandxm  I.  et  Maximilianum  II.  (1564.)  In  hia  collected  Works, 
pp.  924,  925. 

’Compare,  for  example,  .dpolof/ia  Conf.  Aug.  p.  61.  “ Scliolaatici  secuti 

philoaophos  tantnm  docent  juatitiam  rationia  . . . qnod  ratio  sine  Spiritu 
sancto  poasit  diligere  Deam  super  omnia  ...  ad  hunc  modum  docent, 
homines  mereri  remiaaionem  peccatorum,  faciendo  quod  in  ae  eat,"  p.  63. 
“ Quod  fingunt  discrimen  inter  meritum  congrui  et  meritum  condigni,  luduut 
tantnm,  ne  videantur  aperte  rtt\ayuail^ta>.  Nam  ai  Dens  necesaario  (!)  dat 
gratiam  pro  merito  congrui,  jam  non  eat  meritum  congmi,  sed  meritum  con- 
diguL”  This  latter  remark  of  Melanchthon  at  once  shows  that  he  has  no 
understanding  of  the  matter,  for  the  Nominalists,  in  respect  of  both  sorts  of 
merit,  deny  any  sort  of  necessity  so  far  as  God  is  concerned  (p.  91).  It  is  in 
the  adoption  (“  faithful  to  the  confession  ”)  of  these  unhistorical  assumptions, 
however,  that  the  views  of  Protestant  historians,  reviewed  above,  have  their 
origin,  as  if  mediaeval  theologians  at  once  separate  themselves  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  Church  merely  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  assign  no 
value  to  meritum  de  eongruo,  and  derive  from  grace  everything  that  is  good  in 
man.  Another  scientifically  inaccurate  assertion  of  Melanchthon — connected 
with  the  previous  one — is  to  be  found  in  p.  175 : “ Adversarii  dicunt 

peccatum  ita  remitti,  quia  attritus  seu  contritns  elicit  actum  dilectionis  Dei, 
per  hunc  actum  meretur  acci{rere  remissionem  peccatorum.  . . . Prseterea 
docent  confidere,  qnod  remissionem  peccatorum  consequamur  propter  con- 
tritionem  et  dilectionem.”  On  the  one  hand,  even  attritio  as  actus  in/ormis, 
presupposes  grace ; and,  on  the  other,  eontritlo,  as  being  actus  cariUite  formatus, 
presupposes  gratia  gratum  /aciens.  In  the  progress  from  the  first  to  the 
second  grade,  and  even  on  the  second  grade  itself,  the  idea  of  meritum  is  not 
at  all  resorted  to. 
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differences  by  means  of  that  common  confession.  For,  just  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  merits,  the  followers  of  Eome  tolerated 
the  incongruity  between  the  religious  estimate  of  self  that  is 
gained  when  we  judge  ourselves  exclusively  in  the  light  of 
divine  grace,  and  the  dogma  of  real  justification.  The  Eeformers, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  themselves  warranted  and  driven  to 
bring  the  theological  doctrine  into  harmony  with  the  practical 
consciousness  of  grace.  Gan  any  one  rationally  deny  that  the 
actually  righteous  person,  in  placing  his  confidence  without  any 
reg£ird  to  his  own  merits  {non  (Bstimalor  meriti)  for  the  attain- 
ment of  blessedness  solely  in  God’s  forgiving  grace  {sod  Venice 
largitor),  solicits  such  a sentence  of  God  as  shall  mercifully  {de 
multitudini  miseraiionum  tuaruni)  regard  as  righteous  one  who 
is  conscious  that,  so  far  as  his  own  merits  are  concerned,  he  is 
unrighteous  {nobis  peoMtoribus)  ? Since  such  a subjective  re- 
nunciation of  all  claim  to  merit  is  enjoined  {rwn  cestimcUor 
meriti),  there  must  necessarily  be  assigned  to  this  synthetic 
judgment  of  justification  {venice  largitor — nobis  peccatoribus), 
a scope  and  significance  reaching,  so  &r  as  God  is  concerned, 
beyond  that  real  change  in  man  whereby  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  produce  good  works  as  merits.  It  is  on  the  observation  of 
this  fact  that  the  Eeformers  base  their  undertaking  theologically 
to  distingxiish  justification  from  regeneration,  and  to  place  the 
former  as  a divine  sentence  passed  on  the  sinner  before  his 
actual  renewal  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  course  the 
business  of  the  Eeformation  is  not  exhausted  in  this  attempt  at 
a reconstruction  of  the  doctrine ; but  such  a reconstruction  also 
is  a necessary  feature  in  that  reformation  of  the  church’s  life 
which  Luther  and  Zwingli  brought  about  by  means  of  the 
leading  idea  of  a religious  estimate  of  self,  in  the  light  of  God’s 
grace  alone. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  adhering  to  the  doctrinal 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  stUl  continues  to  osciEate 
between  the  one  view  and  the  other.  In  her  communion, 
people  are  assured  of  their  ability  to  accomplish  good  works  in 
statu  justificationis  per  gratiam,  whereby  they  satisfy  divines  legi 
pro  hujus  vitae  statu  plane  (what  a contradiction !),  aud  actually 
merit  eternal  life  as  a reward ; but,  at  the  same  time,  they  do 
not  forget  that  these  merits  are  still  only  God’s  gifts  of  grace, 
so  that  one  cannot  attach  value  to  them  as  being  one’s  own 
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works  (Sess.  vi  deer,  de  lustijkatione,  cap.  16).  Hence  the 
pledge  of  the  continued  religious  solidarity  of  the  Western 
Church  is  given  by  no  means  indistinctly  in  the  closing  sentences 
in  this  doctrinal  decree,  although  obscured  by  their  reference  to 
merits,  which  is  as  deliberate  as  it  is  illogical : Ahsit  ut 
Christianus  homo  in  se  ipso  vel  conjidat  vel  glorUtur,  et  non  in 
domino,  cujus  tanta  est  ergo,  omnes  homines  bonitas,  ut  eorum 
vein  esse  merita,  guee  sunt  ipsius  dona.  Et  quia  in  multis 
offendimus  omnes,  unusquisque  sicut  misericordiam  et  bonitatem, 
ita  severitaiem  et  judicium  ante  oculos  hdbere  debet,  neque  seipsum 
aliquis,  etiamsi  nihil  sibi  conscius  fuerit,  judieare,  quoniamomnis 
hominum  vita  non  humano  judicio  examinanda  et  judicanda  est, 
sed  Dei,  qui  illuminabit  aiscondita  tenebrarum  et  mani/estabit 
consilia  cordium ; et  tunc  laus  erit  unieuique  a Deo  qui,  ut 
scriptum  est,  reddet  unieuique  secundum  opera  sua.  In  contrast 
with  this,  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  exclusive  importance  of 
grace  is  unreservedly  laid  down  in  the  exhortation  to  the 
dying  which  the  official  agenda  of  the  Romish  Church  * pre- 
scribe, to  the  effect  that  the  dying  must  repose  their  confidence 
upon  Christ  and  His  passion  as  the  sole  ground  of  salvation. 
This  ordinance  is  the  origin  of  the  jocular  saying  current  among 
the  Lutherans  in  Wiirtemberg,  that  every  Catholic  becomes  a 
Lutheran  before  his  death  : the  sober  fact  is,  that  the  Romish 
Church,  in  dealing  with  her  members  at  this  point,  sacrifices  her 
own  particular  pretensions  to  the  universal  Christian  truth. 

* Agenda  Colonieneit  ecclesice  (Colon.  1637),  p.  108;  Agenda  sive  SUualt 
Oenabrugente  (Colon.  1633),  p.  171. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  REFORMATION  PRINCIPLE  OF  JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH 
IN  CHRIST. 

21.  The  circle  of  thoughts,  the  historical  development  of 
which  I am  at  present  engaged  in  tracing,  undergoes  in  the 
first  instance,  at  the  hand  of  the  Reformers,  an  important 
modification  in  respect  of  form.  In  the  mediaeval  system  of 
doctrine,  the  treatment  of  the  satisfaction  or  merit  which  Christ 
gave  or  acquired  towards  God  ou  behalf  of  the  human  race  or 
of  the  elect,  was  carried  out  in  a purely  objective  way ; the 
influence  of  this  work  upon  man  was  always  only  alluded  to 
in  that  connexion,  and  treated  with  doctrinal  fulness,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  an  entirely  difierent  part  of  the  system,  in  the 
doctrine  of  justification.  The  Reformers,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  take  together  the  two  thoughts  in  their  immediate  reci- 
procal relation  to  each  other,  but  at  the  same  time  fix  the  chief 
interest  upon  the  thought  of  justification,  and  seemingly  assign 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  the  position  of  a subsi- 
diary doctrine,  which  has  the  function  of  explaining  the  asser- 
tion they  make,  that  justification  is  conditioned  exclusively  by 
faith.  This  formal  change  in  the  way  of  putting  the  problem 
is,  however,  an  indication  of  a change  in  the  nature  and  con- 
tents of  the  thought  of  justificatioru  \Vhen  Luther  at  once 
places  it  in  a position  of  central  importance,  and  emphasizes  his 
own  view  of  it  as  the  decisive  and  indispensable  truth,  he 
means  by  justification  through  faith  in  Christ  a subjective 
religious  experience  of  the  believer  within  the  Church,  and  not 
an  objective  theological  dictum  in  the  Church’s  system  of 
doctrinal  beliefs.  In  this  respect  Luther’s  apprehension  of 
justification  differs  in  kind  from  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 

that  bears  the  same  name  to  such  an  extent  that  the  customary' 
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procedure  of  the  old  polemical  theology,  and  of  the  modem 
science  of  comparative  “ Symbolic  ” in  comparing  with  one 
another  the  evangelical  and  the  Boman  Catholic  views  of 
justification,  as  if  they  were  antitheses  framed  with  direct 
reference  to  each  other,  is,  at  the  outset,  mistaken,  fmitless, 
misleading.  For  by  justification  through  Christ  solely  on 
condition  of  appropriating  faith  is  meant  an  experience  of  the 
believer  complete  in  itself  and  continuoua  What  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  understands  by  justification,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  account  of  the  machinery  declared  to  be  necessary, — 
the  sacraments  and  active  fulfilment  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  Church, — can  never  possibly  pass  as  a simple  experience 
into  the  soul  of  the  believer.  Nay,  rather  the  assurance  of  being 
justified  before  God,  even  if  it  be  awakened  for  a moment  by 
means  of  absolution,  is  forbidden  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
everyday  life  as  being  presumptuous.  The  difference  in  kind 
between  the  two  thoughts,  though  they  bear  the  same  name, 
appears  too  in  their  complete  diversity,  and  mutual  irrelevance 
in  application  and  function.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  justification  is  meant  to  explain  how  and  by  what  means  an 
actually  righteous  person,  who  can  be  judged  as  such  in  con- 
sistence with  truth  even  by  God,  is  produced  out  of  a sinner. 
The  meaning  of  the  religious  experience  of  justification,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Reformation  sense,  is  that  the  believer  (who  as 
such  is  regenerate  and  a member  of  the  Church,  and  who  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  capable  of  producing  good  works,  and  actually 
engaged  in  them),  on  account  of  the  abiding  imperfection  of 
these  good  works  does  not  find  his  standing  before  God,  his 
righteousness  and  the  ground  of  his  abiding  assurance  of 
salvation,  in  them,  but  only  in  the  mediatorial  and  perfectly 
righteous  work  of  Christ  appropriated  by  faith.  It  accords  only 
with  this  definition  of  the  thought  that  Luther,  as  well  as 
Melanchthon,  the  Formula  Concordia  as  well  as  the  Apology 
for  the  Aug^rg  Confession,  that  Calvin  as  well  as  Zwingli 
strive  to  establish  in  it  the  consolation  of  pious  consciences,  the 
quieting  of  souls  anxious  about  their  salvation.  It  is  only  as 
a subsequent  and  secondary  matter  that  the  Reformers  direct 
their  attention  to  the  position  to  be  assigned  in  the  theological 
system  to  the  thought  that  has  been  religiously  and  practically 
experienced.  This  last  undeilaking,  however,  was  not  carried 
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out  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon  with  the  clearness  and  in- 
dependence of  the  religious  and  practical  employment  of 
that  truth  that  were  to  be  wished,  and  it  will  remain  to 
be  considered  whether  and  how  far  succeeding  dogmatists  have 
succeeded  in  finishing  the  task  which  their  great  predecessors 
had  left  uncompleted.  In  the  order  of  the  doctrines,  that  of 
Christ’s  satisfaction  had  naturally  to  come  first,  then  follows  the 
doctrine  of  the  awakening  of  faith  or  of  regeneration,  then  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteous- 
ness, and  then  (not  before)  the  doctrine  of  the  habitual  renewal 
of  the  justified,  so  that  he  becomes  fitted  for  good  works.  In 
this  shape,  now,  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  justification  and 
regeneration  come  into  contrast  with  the  Eomish  doctrine  of 
justification  or  regeneration  ; and  here,  first  of  all,  does  a 
comparison  between  these  doctrines  and  that  of  Rome  become 
possible.  This  being  so,  it  is  absurd  to  measure  the  two  doc- 
trines of  justification  by  one  another,  although  they  bear  the 
same  name;  for  the  compass  and  extent  of  the  Romish 
doctrine  are  covered  only  by  two  or  three  doctrines  of  the 
evangelical  system  taken  together.  But  the  reason  why  the 
thought,  which  on  the  part  of  the  Romish  Church  is  conceived 
as  a unity,  is  analysed  on  the  part  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
into  several  distinct  notions,  is  explained  by  the  successors 
of  the  Reformers  always  merely  from  the  religious  need  on  the 
part  of  the  regenerate  for  justification  by  faith,  but  never  from 
objective  considerations  of  the  systematic  connexion  of  Chris- 
tian doctrina  It  will  appear  also,  that  in  the  objective  doc- 
trinal exposition  of  the  thought  of  justification  by  faith,  the 
Lutherans  were  precisely  those  who  failed  to  pay  attention  to 
all  the  conditioning  elements  under  which  the  religious  con- 
ception was  brought  by  Luther.  When,  accordingly,  school- 
tradition  raised  itself  to  a position  of  supreme  power  in  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  imperfectly  expounded  thought  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  came  to  be  unintelligible  just  in  proportion  as 
men  treated  it,  in  the  first  instance,  as  an  objective  doctrine, 
and  made  its  religious  value  to  depend  upon  acceptance  of  the 
formula.  And  when  afterwards  Pietism  undertook  anew  to 
bring  back  the  doctrine  to  subjective  praxis,  or  actual  religious 
and  moral  experience,  that  was  not  done  in  the  churchly  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  but  in  a spirit  of  separation  and  Sectarian- 
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ism  hostile  to  the  Church.  Since,  finally,  the  efibrts  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  gone  back 
upon  the  Reformation,  and  believe  that  they  have  regained  the 
regulative  principle  at  once  of  Christian  life  and  of  theological 
creed  in  the  distinctive  truth  of  justification  by  faith,  it  might 
probably  seem  as  if  no  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome  in  the 
historical  investigation  of  the  question,  what  the  Reformers,  and 
jmrticularly  Luther,  actually  maintained.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  state  of  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  For  the  repristination  of 
Luther’s  standpoint  in  our  day  has  been  able  to  avoid  neither 
the  pietistic  nor  the  scholastic  distortion  of  that  doctrine 
from  what  it  originally  was  to  his  religious  intuition,  and  on 
that  account  the  historical  and  the  theoretical  ascertainment  of 
the  churchly  sphere  of  vision  within  which  Luther  connected 
justification  exclusively  with  faith  in  Christ’s  satisfaction,  are 
alike  problems  still  unresolved,  because  no  one  has  yet  ap- 
prehended them.* 

The  widely  comprehensive  study  of  the  history  of  theology 
and  of  dogma  on  which,  as  it  was  pursued  during  last  genera- 
tion, we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves,  was  not  as  a whole 
regulated  so  much  as  it  ought  to  have  been  by  regard  to  those 
points  of  Church  history  which  were  fitted  to  direct  it,  and  this 
defect  makes  itself  felt  particularly  in  the  manner  of  apprehend- 
ing and  interpreting  the  theology  of  the  Reformers.  When 
once  we  depart  from  that  method  of  treating  Church  history, 
which  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  in  the  changes  and  in  the 
advances  of  theological  science  the  logically  necessary  develop- 
ment of  thought  must  be  traced,  we  have  no  longer  any  other 
point  of  view  left  to  us  than  that  which  makes  the  religious 
and  scientific  experiences  of  the  theological  subject  to  form  the 
sufficient  basis  for  his  particular  theological  views.  For  second 
or  third  class  men  this  standard  may  suffice  : for  by  it  the 
individual’s  development  will  be  dependent  on  the  position  of 
the  Church  as  he  finds  it  But  such  a standard,  as  it  is  custom- 
arily resorted  to,  is  not  sufficient  for  an  understanding  of  the 
theology  of  the  ReformatioiL  The  individual  subjects,  Luther, 

‘ I have  already,  however,  in  an  exposition  of  Andreas  Osiander's  doctrine 
of  justification  {Jahrl/Ucher  Jur  dcuUche  Thtologit,  iL,  1857),  stated  what  are 
the  |ioints  of  view  which  always  approved  themselves  to  me  as  the  right  ones 
fur  the  apprehension  of  the  matter. 
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Zwingli,  Melanchthon,  Calvin,  are  indeed  recognised  by  us  as 
reformers  precisely  by  this  feature,  that  they  set  themselves 
against  the  course  of  the  Church  and  of  theology  as  it  had 
been  going  on  up  to  their  time,  and  so  were  not  dominated  by 
it.  But  we,  for  our  part,  cannot  so  appreciate  them,  as  if  they 
had  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  contrariety  to  the  tendency 
of  the  Catholic  Church  itself  which  had  come  down  to  them 
in  history.  For  in  that  case  we  ourselves  should  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  their  dignity  and  that  of  their  contem- 
poraries,— the  Anabaptists, — Schwenkfeld, — Faustus  Socinus, 
— and  we  should  at  the  very  outset  be  conceding  the  justice  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  criticism,  that  the  fathers  of  the  evangelical 
churches  were  heretics  just  as  much  as  these  founders  of  sects 
and  leaders  of  schools.  But  we  are  satisfied  (without  going 
further  into  the  matter)  that  the  Reformers  as  such  neither  had 
any  wish  to  fmmd  a new  religion,  nor,  as  matter  of  fact,  did 
they  foimd  new  churches,  as  if  they  believed  that  up  to  their 
time  their  religious  tendency  had  not  been  at  all  operative  in 
the  Western  Church.  Nor  yet  do  we  consider  the  Reformers  in 
the  light  of  prophets,  as  if  they  brought  religious  knowledge  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Church  to  a degree  of  perfection  that  had 
not  been  objectively  possible  before  their  time : for  the  Re- 
formers expressly  repudiated,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the 
claim  to  that  effect  made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists. 
To  what  historical  circumstances  must  we  attribute  it  then, 
that  the  Church-Reformers  as  such  should  have  kept  the 
groimd  of  the  Church,  and  that  they  should  have  confoimded  it 
neither  with  that  of  the  sects  nor  with  that  of  the  schools  ? In 
virtue  of  what  principle  was  it  that,  in  breaking  loose  from  the 
Church  in  its  Romish  form,  they  did  not  also  complete  their 
separation  from  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  ? The  answer  to 
these  questions  will  not  have  been  sufficiently  given  by  pointing 
out  the  intention  of  the  Reformers  to  maintain  current  the  idea 
of  the  universal  Church.  For  the  Anabaptists  also,  and  the 
Socinians  after  their  fashion,  share  this  intention,  and  yet  the 
distinctive  marks  to  which  each  of  these  parties  in  its  own 
way  brings  back  the  idea  of  the  Church  run  completely 
counter  to  the  doctrine  that  up  till  then  had  been  current  or 
implicitly  taken  for  granted.  The  question  amounts,  therefore, 
to  this, — Whether  the  Reformers  also,  in  accordance  with  a 
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traditional  maxim,  which  was  not  altogether  rejected  even  by 
their  opponents,  maintained  the  ground  of  the  universal  Church 
even  after  the  Eoman  ecclesiastical  power  had  cast  them  out 
as  heretics  ? In  fine,  it  amounts  to  this, — ^whether  in  this 
respect  they  actually  are  distingirished  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Socinians  and  Anabaptists,  seemingly  analogous  yet  combated 
by  them,  or  whether,  together  with  these,  they  are  to  be  ranked 
in  one  and  the  same  class. 

22.  The  Eeformation  corild  not  have  got  beyond  her  first 
movements  of  life  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  if  in  these 
countries  the  pretension  of  the  Boman  Church,  that  she  alone 
is  the  Christian  community,  had  held  good  with  unmitigated 
significance  and  strength.  The  power  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
bishops  would  in  that  case  have  suppressed  the  Reformation  by 
the  same  means  and'with  the  same  result  in  these  lands  aLso, 
just  as  actually  was  the  case  in  Italy.  It  was  possible  to 
carry  out  the  Eeformation  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  only 
because  since  the  fifteenth  century  the  consequences  of  the 
downfall  of  the  papal  power  in  these  countries  had  entailed  a pre- 
ponderance of  the  State  over  the  Church,  based  upon  the  State’s 
generally  recognised  right  of  advocacy  for  the  Church.*  While 
this  right  had  by  Gregory  vii.  been  degraded  into  the  uncon- 
ditional duty  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  the 
power  of  the  Church,  its  public  currency  since  the  Babylonian 
captivity  of  the  popes,  since  the  schism  and  reforming  councils 
had  again  approximated  to  that  standard  according  to  which 
the  relation  of  State  to  Church  had  been  treated  in  the  Byzan- 
tine and  Frankish  periods  of  the  Eoman  Empira  As  advocate 
of  the  Church,  the  Eoman  Emperor  figured  in  the  chief  place ; 
but  the  states  of  the  Eoman  Empire  belonging  to  the  German 
nation  participated  each  according  to  its  share  in  the  rights  of 
that  position.  While,  accordingly,  the  Empire  was  generally 
recognised  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  as  being  the  Chris- 
tian community,  in  the  wider  meaning  of  that  expression,  the 
division  of  political  power  amongst  the  large  number  of  states 
of  the  Empire  rendered  possible,  in  virtue  of  the  assertion  by 
these  of  rights  over  the  Church,  the  agitation  and  propagation 
of  particular  religious  views,  which  the  latter  by  virtue  of  her 

’ ComiMire  Fricdberg:  Der  MMrrauch  der  geutlichen  AmUigrwalt  u.  der 
Secure  an  den  Stoat  in  the  Zeitsckr\ft /.  Kirchenrtcht,  Bd.  vili.  p.  304,  atq. 
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constitution  excluded.  The  Eeformers,  without  exception, 
adhered  to  the  Christian  Society  they  found  in  the  Roman 
Empire ; the  Auabaptists,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  repudiated 
it,  and  sought  to  establish,  as  the  Christian  one,  an  altogether 
new  order  of  society.  Now,  the  Roman  Empire  had  from  a 
very  early  period  been  distinguished  as  a Christian  society  by 
a distinctive  feature  that  more  properly  belongs  to  a church, 
namely,  by  the  imposition  of  a dogmatic  creed.  The  imperial 
edict  of  Gratianus,  Valentinianus,  and  Theodosius  De  summa 
TrinitaU  et  fide  Catholica  of  the  year  380  (the  first  in  the 
Justinian  codex),  which  was  still  the  unchanged  basis  of  public 
law  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  treats  as  Catholic  Chris- 
tians all  those  persons  who  share  the  profession  of  Dam- 
asus.  Bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  Nicene  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  and  brands  all  others  with  the  name  of  heretics, 
r^arding  them  as  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God,  as  well  as  to 
temporal  punishment  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Eeformers  did  not  divest  themselves  of  this,  the  mark  that 
distinguished  the  Empire  as  the  Christian  community : for 
though  they  sought  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  then  existing 
ecclesiastical  order,  as  well  as  in  that  view  of  the  scheme  of 
salvation  which  was  current  in  their  time,  they  never  dis- 
puted the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  very  omission  of  that 
doctrine  from  the  oldest  text-books — from  Melanchthon’s  Loci 
Communes  and  from  Farel’s  Sommaire  (published  originally  in 
1524),  far  from  implying  any  repudiation  of  it,  rather  indicates 
an  intention  to  leave  unaltered  and  untouched  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  practical  doctrines  of  salvation  a doctrine  they 
looked  upon  as  sacred,  an  unshaken  mystery  of  the  Christian 
faith.  In  fact  the  public  Confessions — those  of  Augsburg  and 
Smalkald,  for  example — expressly  declare  acceptance  of  the 
Nicene  doctrine.  Not  only  did  the  Reformers  continue  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  to  be  catholic  in  virtue  of  this : their 
strict  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
so  far  as  these  had  been  avowed  by  the  Roman  Empire,  also 
made  it  possible  for  princes  and  rulers,  as  such,  to  tolerate 
them,  to  protect  them,  and  even  to  make  common  cause  with 
them.  Such  co-operation  between  the  authorities  and  the 
Reformers  on  the  basis  of  Christianity  that  the  Roman 
Empire  offered,  also  secured  to  the  latter  their  continue 
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claim  to  be  members  of  the  universal  Church — a claim  which 
is  more  than  once  put  forward  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg. 
For,  apart  from  the  Roman  Empire,  no  universal  Christian 
church  then  existed ; and  the  Empire,  by  having  fixed  upon 
what  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  distinctive  test  of  Catholic 
Christianity,  had  given  to  all  who  answered  that  test  a certifi- 
cate of  membership  in  the  Christian  Church.  Both  points  are 
conveyed  in  the  project  of  an  oecumenical  council,  a project 
under  the  protection  of  which  the  Reformation  established  itself 
so  securely  that  it  could  no  longer  be  rolled  back  when  the 
council  itself  actually  came  to  be  held.  For  in  the  case  of  the 
Reformers  the  appeal  to  a general  council  was  equivalent  to  a 
continued  claim  to  have  part  in  the  universal  Church  as 
embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire,  their  renunciation  of  the  Pope’s 
authority  notwithstanding ; and  the  promise  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  at  the  close  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  (1526),  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  cause  the  religious  controversy  to  be  settled  by  a 
council,  actually  concedes  in  a provisional  manner  to  the  Re- 
formation full  rights  within  the  Church,  so  long  as  the  states 
of  the  Empire  so  comported  themselves  as  they  could  answer  to 
God  and  the  Emperor : thus  at  once  entirely  suspending  the 
binding  character  of  all  such  developments  of  dogma  as  up  to 
that  time  had  not  been  confirmed  by  any  general  council  with 
the  Emperor’s  approval  It  may  well  be  granted  that  this 
principle  upon  which  the  controversy  in  the  Western  Church 
was  to  be  settled  was  a legal  fiction ; for  the  imperial  power 
brought  itself  to  submit  to  it  only  because  the  political  situation 
was  unfavourable  ; and  the  reforming  party  also,  as  soon  as  it 
had  gained  a firm  footing  and  had  acquired  all  the  forms  of 
a church  constitution,  refused  to  accept  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  a general  council  of  the  Church  could  have  been 
convened  in  the  ordinaiy  way.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  also  in  virtue  of  a legal  fiction  that 
Constantine,  for  example,  in  his  time  received  into  the  Roman 
Empire  the  new  religion  of  Christ,  while  contrasting  it  as  the 
old  religion  with  the  heretical  sects.  As,  at  aU  events,  the  history 
of  the  Reformation,  in  spite  of  its  various  political  vicissitudes, 
was  dominated  by  this  half-churchly  principle  of  law  until,  by 
the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  it  acquired  positive  political 
rights  of  its  own  in  the  Empire ; the  result  of  its  course  was, 
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that  the  same  i^ard  to  the  position  of  the  Church  in  history 
'which  regulated  Luther’s  undertaking, — and  after  his  peculiar 
fashion  that  of  Zwingli  also, — pervaded  as  a characteristic  and 
fundamentally  important  element  all  their  reforms  of  the 
Church.  However  deeply  one  may  feel  the  imperfection  and 
partial  erroneousness  of  the  constitution  of  the  churches  of  the 
Eeformation,  it  is  still  true,  above  every  other  thing  that  can 
be  said  with  regard  to  the  Reformers,  that  in  their  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Church  they  gave  a position  so  decisively  important 
to  the  religious  influences — especially  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  (which  were 
always  considered  as  the  ultimate  divinely  appointed  bases  of 
the  Church),  precisely  in  order  that  they  might  thereby  get 
something  to  set  over  against  the  specifically  state  character 
of  the  Romish  Church.  At  the  same  time  they  thoroughly 
and  efiectually  maintained  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
Church  as  against  the  essentially  sectarian  character  of  the 
Anabaptist  organization  and  the  essentially  school  character 
of  that  of  the  Socinians.  For  their  whole  doctrine  of  the  plan 
of  salvation,  as  well  as  their  many  diverse  efforts  at  a church 
constitution  with  the  help  of  the  state,  are  dominated  by  the 
thought  that  the  whole  is  before  the  parts,  and  that  the  in- 
dividual comes  to  possess  faith  and  to  be  in  a state  of  salvation 
only  as  a member  of  the  Church ; while  Anabaptists,  and 
Socinians,  would  have  the  church  they  aim  at  to  consist  of 
the  aggregate  of  actively  holy  persons,  or  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  saving  doctrines  of  Christ.  What  other  interpretation 
can  we  put  upon  that  fundamental  position  of  Luther — that 
God  bestows  the  Holy  Spirit  only  through  the  Word  and 
Sacraments — than  as  meaning  that  faith  and  Christian  life  are 
inconceivable  except  within  that  religious  society  which  is 
always  in  existence  previous  to  any  manifestation  of  individual 
life,  and  which  is  always  actively  operative  in  those  her 
essential  features,  wherever  the  individual  attains  unto  faith  ? 
But  a similar  meaning  is  conveyed  by  the  practical  principle, 
under  the  guidance  of  which  Zwingli  placed  his  whole  undertak- 
ing,— the  principle,  namely,  that  the  political  authority  in  Zurich 
was  the  authorized  representative  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  that  therefore  the  ordinances  of  that  authority  in  the 
interests  of  Christian  religion,  regarding  soundness  of  public 
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teaching,  simplicity  of  worship,  salutary  discipline  of  the  in- 
dividual, must  be  obeyed.  But  these  ordinances  commended 
themselves  to  the  sense  of  the  Church  as  a whole,  because 
they  were  in  accordance  with  Scripture.  The  community  of 
believers,  therefore,  the  body  intrusted  with  God’s  Word  and 
Sacraments,  was,  in  Luther’s  view  (although  he  could  not  like 
Zwingli  regard  it  as  a body  exercising  civil  rights),  neither 
a visionary  imagination  nor  a new  sectarian  product  of  his 
own  making ; on  the  contrary,  it  stood  forth  as  the  imperish- 
able kernel  of  the  imperial  Church  that  had  become  historical, 
— to  a part  in  which  the  Reformers  had  and  maintained  their 
right  at  the  very  time  when  they  took  in  hand  to  give  force  to 
the  fundamental  characteristics  of  that  Church  against  the 
adventitious  deformations  that  had  taken  place  in  her  doc- 
trines and  life. 

It  must  at  once  be  admitted  that  the  Reformers  themselves 
hardly  ever  expressed  a clear  consciousness  of  the  fact  that,  by 
their  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  were  holding 
the  legal  standing  ground  given  them  by  the  Roman  Empii-e. 
They  only  knew  that  in  virtue  of  this  confession  they  were 
maintaining  the  ground  of  the  Catholic  Church.^  Neither  can 
it  be  doubted  that  the  said  doctrine  was  originally  accepted  by 
the  Reformers  in  ^^rtue  of  Church  tradition,  and  not  in  virtue 
of  the  specific  authority  of  Scripture.  It  was  their  constantly 
widening  separation  from  the  Romish  Church  that  first  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  base  this  doctrine  also  on  Scripture  as 
soon  as  its  defence  (chiefly  on  account  of  Michael  Servetus’s 
denial)  came  to  be  a work  of  special  importance  to  them.  But 
then,  as  Servetus  disputed  the  use  made  by  the  Church  of  the 
notion  hypostasis  or  person,  precisely  because  these  words 

* Compare  Lather ; Die  drei  Symbola  oder  Beienntnue  det  ehruUirJten 
Olaubens  von  Luthem,  eeinen  Olauben  zu  bekennen,  au/s  Neve  in  DrveJc  gegehen. 
Walch,  X.  p.  1198.  Preface  : " I have  ex  abundanti  caused  to  be  published 
together  in  German  the  three  symbols  or  Confessions  which  have  hitherto 
been  held  throughout  the  whole  Church  ; by  this  I testify  once  for  all  that  I 
adhere  to  the  true  Christian  Church  which,  up  till  now,  has  maintained  these 
symbols,  but  not  to  that  false  pretentions  church,  which  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  the  true  Church,  and  has  surreptitiously  introduced  much  idolatry  along- 
side of  these  beautiful  Confessions.”  Luther’s  attitude  in  the  sacramentarian 
controversy  also  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  determined  by  the  (certainly 
erroneous)  impression  that  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  sacramental  bread  is  upheld  by  the  unvarying  tradition  of  the 
Church.  See  his  letter  to  Duke  Albrecht  of  Prussia  in  1632.  DeWette; 
Lvther'i  Briefe,  iv.  p.  354  ; Walch,  xx.  p.  2096. 
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are  foreign  to  the  Bible,  the  Reformers  could  not  help  con- 
ceding a measure  of  doctrinal  authority  to  the  Church  on  this 
point,  though  in  a carefully  restricted  and  guarded  way.*  This 
view,  however,  leans  towards  that  tendency  which  led  George 
CalLvtus,  at  a later  period,  to  declare  the  consensus  of  the  first 
five  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be  authoritative  for 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Reformers, 
in  their  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  and  of  the  Trinity, 
followed  this  consensus,  in  the  first  instance,  because  they 
still  kept  their  footing  on  the  ground  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  recognised  by  the  Roman  Empire.  But  it  was  a mistaken 
and  useless  attempt  on  the  part  of  Calixtus  to  seek  to  impose 
that  standard  as  a rule  of  primary  value  upon  the  Lutheran  , 
Church ; for  that  Church  had  already  for  a whole  century 
emancipated  her  dogmatic  consciousness  from  resting  on  a fic- 
titious harmony  of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  even  although  the 
task  of  interpreting  Scripture  by  Scripture  did  not  admit  at 
that  time  of  being  thoroughly  carried  out 

If,  however,  the  Reformers  originally  did  not  fully  calculate 
the  political  importance  to  the  Reformation  of  their  adherence 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  authorities  at  least  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  Reformation  movement  were  very 

' Melanchthon  exprewes  himself  on  this  matter  in  a tractate  of  the  year 
1 639,  De  tccUtia  et  auctoritale  vfrbi  Dei  (C.  R.  xxiii.  p.  595  »eq.).  He  will  have 
it  that  the  authority  of  the  Church  ought  to  contribute  towards  our  under- 
standing of  the  Johanoine  Prologue,  on  the  principle  that  the  Church  ought 
to  be  heard.  Matt,  xviii.  17.  Audiamut  igitur  docentem  et  admonentem 
eedetiam,  ted  non  propter  auctoritatem  eccUeice  credendum  eit,  cum  videlicet 
odTnoniti  ab  eccletia  intelligimut  hanc  eententiam  vere  et  tine  tophittica  in  verbo 
Dei  traditam  ette  . . . Auditor  admonilut  ab  eccletia,  ipiod  YBRBUlt  lignificet 
perionam,  tcilicet  FUium  Dei,  adjuratur  jam  ab  eccletia,  et-  . . . articulum  credit 
non  propter  eccletia  auctoritatem,  ted  quia  videt  banc  eententiam  habere  firma 
teelimonia  in  ipta  ecriptura. — Calvin  (/net.  Chr.  Bel.  i.  13,  3.4),  too,  admits  that 
the  technical  forms  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are  not  directly  taken  from 
Scripture  ; but  after  having  shown  them  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  sense 
of  the  Bible,  he  justifies  their  continued  use  by  the  Church  on  the  ground 
that  the  very  erroneous  ideas  which  compelled  the  Church  to  give  a scientific 
sha]>e  to  these  ideas,  continue  still  to  render  them  necessary.  This  view  is 
much  mote  judicious  than  that  of  Melanchthon,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
greater  strictness  of  the  principle  of  adherence  to  Scripture  which  charac- 
terized the  second  generation  of  the  Reformation.  George  Major  also,  De 
origine  et  auctoritale  verbi  Dei  (1550),  recognises  cathoUcue  coneeneut  in  interpre- 
tatione  ecriptura,  only  he  refuses  as  much  as  his  teachers  did  to  avail  himself  of 
H as  an  absolute  guide  upon  the  point  in  question.  Even  although  it  multum 
valet  ad  conjirmandae  mentee  piorum,  yet  it  should  only  be  allowed  to  have 
some  weight  on  account  of  its  conformity  with  Scripture  as  interjireted  by 
itself.  He  therefore  places  Scripture  above  dogmatically  orthodox  tradition. 
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distinctly  aware  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  pertained 
to  them  in  virtue  of  the  public  law  of  the  Empire.  The 
evangelical  authorities  of  Geneva  and  of  Berne  gave  most 
distinct  evidence  of  this  when,  with  express  reference  to  the 
edict  of  Gratian,  and  to  subsequent  imperial  edicts  against 
heretics,  they  sentenced  to  death  Michael  Servetus  (1653)  and 
Valentine  Gentilis  (1556)  for  having  denied  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.^  It  was  the  same  consideration  that  led  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  to  imprison  Johannes  Campanus,  who,  in 
1530,  had  made  himself  notorious  in  Wittemberg  by  contro- 
verting the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; for  the  statements  said  to 
have  been  made  by  him  at  the  same  time  regarding  the  cessation 
of  sin  in  converted  persons,  and  the  needlessness  of  the  law  to 
such,  although  they  betray  an  Anabaptist  tendency,  would  not 
have  sufficed  to  bring  down  on  him  such  punishment.*  Con- 
versely, the  supreme  power  in  Zurich  gave  in  1528  striking 
evidence  that,  in  spite  of  its  sjnnpathy  with  the  Beformation,  it 
was  still  Catholic  when  it  caused  to  be  beheaded  for  lasa 
majestas  one  Max  Weerli  of  Thurgau  (a  district  under  the  same 
government  with  Zurich),  who,  adopting  the  epithet  habitually 
used  by  the  Eomish  Church,  had  characterized  as  heretics  the 
“ gracious  lords  ” of  Zurich.®  The  theologians  Calvin,  Mel- 
anchthon,  and  Beza  indeed  base  the  right  of  punishing  anti- 
Trinitarians  upon  a general  obligation  which  the  civil  magis- 
trate owes  to  the  Church ; appealing  to  examples  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  laying  no  stress  on  the  positive  law 
of  the  Empire.  It  cannot,  however,  he  doubted  that  their 
general  proposition  is  framed  upon  the  positive  law,  and  that 
the  proofs  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament  are  conclusive  only 
to  those  whose  sphere  of  vision  has  been  already  prescribed 
for  them  by  the  imperial  enactment.  And,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  theological  supporters  of  the  Eeformed 
Church  in  Switzerland,  when  their  impugned  orthodoxy  re- 
quired to  be  defended,  could  persuade  themselves  to  put  it 
expressly  under  the  protection  of  Gratian’s  edict.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  preface  to  the  Second  Helvetic  Con- 

* Compare  Trechsel : AntUrinitarier  vor  Faustiu  Socin.  L p.  2H7  ; ii.  p.  328. 
Compare  aleo  ii.  pp.  358,  359,  where  Gentilii  binuelf  affirms  the  priociple  that 
heretics,  as  being  teachers  of  false  religion,  deserve  capital  puni^meut. 

’ As  above,  i.  p.  27. 

^ Compare  Hundeshagen:  Beitrige  tur  Kirchenver/ammgtgachichtt  tmd 
KirchenpolUii,  i.  p.  99. 
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fession,  which  was  published  in  1556,  while  the  process  against 
Gentilis  was  pending.^  But  since  the  Eeformed  Churches  could 
not  prove  themselves  to  be  orthodox  by  the  standard  of  the 
Romish  Church,  although  they  could  do  so  by  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  they  accordingly  separate  the  anti-Trinitarians 
as  heretics  from  themselves,  on  the  ground  that  they  went 
beyond  the  rights  of  Christian  society,  so  fur  as  this  was  at  all 
recognised  as  the  basis  of  the  universal  Church,  as  distinguished 
from  the  narrower  circle  of  that  of  Rome. 

Such  was  the  historical  position  in  which  originally  Luther 
and  Zwingli  essayed  the  reformation  of  the  Church;  the 
former  by  regulating  aud  renovating  the  religious  and  moral 
relations  of  the  Christian  life  by  means  of  a right  understanding 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner’s  justification  in  Christ,  the  latter 
by  introducing  more  immediately  into  the  Church  of  Zurich 
the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God  as  alone  operative  towards 
the  Church’s  faith  and  life.  In  declaring  themselves  to  have 
kept  within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  fellowship  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  from  which  the  Anabaptists  were  withdrawing 
themselves  in  their  sectarian  effort  towards  the  formation  of  a 
community  of  actual  saints ; in  re-introducing  into  Christian 
life  the  Church’s  original  scheme  of  salvation  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  they  felt  within  themselves 
that  they  were  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  “ Catholic  Church.” 
As  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  not  merely  in  an  ideal  sense 
that  they  held  the  priority  of  the  Church  to  every  saving 
manifestation  in  individual  persons ; they  actually  established, 
as  the  practical  standard  in  accordance  with  which  the  religious 
life  of  the  Church  should  be  constantly  renewed,  simply  that 
thought  in  accordance  with  which  the  self-estimate  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  of  the  middle  ages  was  formed, 
and  in  which,  as  a whole,  the  loftiest  and  purest  piety  of  the 
mediaeval  Church  finds  expression — the  thought,  namely,  that 
with  the  Christian,  whether  he  be  conscious  of  relative  perfec- 
tion or  of  relative  imperfection,  grace  alone,  and  not  merit,  is 
the  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  God. 

23.  What  Luther’s  thought  of  justification  by  faith  practically 
meant,  is  made  clear  by  Chemnitz’s  testimony  and  by  Luther’s 

* Niemeyer : CoUectio  Cotjemionum,  p.  462,  »tq.  Compare  Trechael ; as 
above,  ii.  p.  375. 
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own  explanations  in  those  sermons  and  tracts  which  date  from 
the  time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  controversy  about 
absolution.  The  preference  I give  to  these  last  above  all 
other  writings  of  Luther,  I found  upon  the  fact  that  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  by  the  attacks  of  his  adversaries  to  a change 
of  form  in  his  position  that  is  not  immaterial  to  the  proper 
apprehension  of  the  question.  Chemnitz’s  testimony  * ought, 
however,  to  be  placed  in  the  foreground,  because  it  is  in  every 
respect  classical,  and  because  it  gives  us  the  most  adequate 
means  of  fully  ascertaining  the  range  of  Luther’s  view.  He 
says,  “ The  main  point  of  controversy  at  present  agitated  be- 
tween us  and  the  papists  relates  to  the  good  works  or  new 
obedience  of  the  regenerate ; whether,  namely,  the  regenerate 
are  justified  through  that  renewal  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
works  in  them,  and  by  means  of  the  good  works  which  proceed 
from  that  renewal : in  other  words,  whether  the  newness, 
virtues,  or  good  works  of  the  regenerate  are  the  things  in 
virtue  of  which  they  can  stand  at  the  judgment  of  God,  for 
the  soke  of  which  God  is  propitiated  and  made  gracious,  upon 
which  they  can  lean,  and  in  which  they  can  trust  when  the 
hard  question  comes  to  be  answered,  whether  we  be  the 
children  of  God,  and  have  been  accepted  to  everlasting  life.” 
Chemnitz  then  points  out  that  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Homans,  attributes  to  Abraham  justification  by  faith,  even 
while  representing  him  as  regenerate  and  adorned  with  good 
works.  “ If,  accordingly,  in  true  repentance  faith  lays  hold  of 
and  appropriates  to  itself  Christ’s  satisfaction,  then  has  it  some- 
thing which  it  can  oppose  to  the  law’s  accusations  at  the  bar 
of  God,  and  so  bring  it  to  pass  that  we  be  declared  just  It 
is  indeed  also  true  that  believers  through  their  renewing  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  have  an  actual  righteousness ; but  inasmuch 
as  that  righteousness  has  only  commenced  in  this  life,  inas- 
much as  it  is  imperfect  and  still  impure  by  reason  of  the  flesh, 

' Examai  Cone.  Trid.  (G«iiev.  1641),  p.  134,  140.  Chemnitz’s  point  of 

view  as  stated  in  the  text  is  constantly  reoarriug  also  in  his  article  DejiuU. 
JicatUme.  Bellarmine  {De  justificatione,  IL  2),  in  attacking  this  representation 
of  the  question  at  issue  as  a falsidcation  of  it,  himself  fails  accurately  to 
reproduce  Chemnitz’  dilemma.  For  the  latter  does  not  consider  merely  the 
question  propter  quod  Dtut  hominem  in  greuiam  recipial,  as  Bellarmine  says 
in  summarizing  Chemnitz,  p.  129,  but  also  the  question  propter  quod  Dtut 
hominem  renalum  juetum  eeneeat. 
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we  cannot  stand  in  God’s  judgment  with  it,  nor  on  its  account 
does  God  pronounce  us  to  bo  righteous.” 

Now,  Luther’s  sermons,  belonging  to  the  years  1515-1517, 
in  which  the  thought  of  justification  through  faith  attains  to 
^ clear  statement,  are,  so  far,  perfectly  correct  in  this  respect, 
that  Luther  constantly  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  he  is 
speaking  to  the  Christian  Church,  and  not  to  a miscellaneous 
lumber  of  sinners  who  require  first  to  be  converted.  On  this 
iccount  it  is  that  he  represents  the  assurance  of  justification 
ly  faith  as  the  religious  regulating  principle  of  the  entire  life 
I )f  the  Christian  in  its  subjective  phases, — a principle  which 
' f>erv'ades  the  whole  course  of  it, — never  as  a mere  phenomenon 
which  ought  to  manifest  itself  at  the  close  of  the  work  of  conver- 
sion in  the  sinner.  For,  properly  speaking,  those  sermons  have 
nothingtodo — do  not  concern  themselves  at  all — with  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners.  Luther,  accordingly,  fairly  takes  for  granted  in 
them  that  his  hearers  are  really  striving  after  and  attaining  unto 
good  works ; rebuking  at  the  same  time,  however,  such  con- 
fidence in  valuing  these  and  such  superficiality  in  the  estimate 
of  sin  as  is  sure  to  pervade  the  whole  Christian  life  and  to  mar 
its  worth  towards  God.  When  people  regard  only  their  out- 
ward sins,  and  make  no  account  of  sinful  concupiscence,  as 
being  venial,  they  are  prone  to  believe  themselves  acceptable 
in  virtue  of  their  individual  good  works,  and  to  think  they  may 
put  confidence  in  them,  although  these  become  really  null 
through  pride.  But  it  is  all  the  other  way.  No  one,  not  even 
the  most  perfect,  can  be  free  from  the  fear  of  helL  The  fear  of 
the  just  is  at  all  times  a mixture  of  holy  and  of  slavish  fear, 
but  they  attain  ever  more  and  more  unto  the  former,  until 
they  come  at  last  to  fear  nothing  but  God.*  While  the  work- 
righteous  do  not  fulfil  the  law  in  the  spirit,  for  in  their  hearts, 
at  least,  they  have  sin  and  concupiscence ; the  saints,  in  like 
manner,  have  their  secret  sins  (which  have  only  begun  to  be 
subdued  through  grace)  plainly  revealed  before  their  eyes ; 
they  cannot,  therefore,  pride  themelves  on  their  external  works.* 
These  indications  of  the  imperfection  of  the  good  works  of  the 
regenerate,  were  systematically  developed  and  theologically 
established  by  Luther  in  his  Resolutionen  iiber  die  dreizehn 

* Liiacher,  St/ormatioTuacta,  L pp-  777,  748,  252. 

’ Aa  above,  L pp.  772,  777. 
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Sdtze  ffegen  Eck  of  the  year  1519.*  In  this  tract  he  appeals 
first  of  all  to  the  declarations  of  Scripture  (1  John  i.  8 ; Isa. 
Ixiv.  6 ; EccL  viL  20 ; Rom.  vii  15  ; GaL  v.  17  ; Ps.  cxliii.  2) ; 
then  rejects  the  idea  of  venial  sin  as  inapplicable  in  judging  of 
the  case  in  hand ; and  declares  that  even  though  sin  be^r- 
jjven  in  baptism,  it  still  remains  as]  concupiscence,  a^ 
assuredly  not  as  an  indifferent  thing  ; it  must  still  be  Btff^led 
against  and  overcome ; further  declaring  that  the  contrary 
doctrine  implies  a dualistic  theory  of  the  relation  between 
body  and  souL 

Since,  accordingly,  even  in  the  works  of  the  regenerate, 
God’s  law  still  remains  unfulfilled;  since. further,  it  is  impossible 
by  one’s  own  efforts  to  gain  acceptance  with  God,  the  believer 
is  pointed  to  the  way  of  finding  acceptance  through  Christ’s 
mediation.  He  fulfilled  the  law  which  we  had  been  able  only 
to  break,  and  He  makes  us  sharers  in  His  fulfilment  of  it, 
covering  us,  like  the  mother  bird,  with  His  wings  (Matt, 
xxiii  37),  so  that  even  we,  by  His  fulfilment  of  it,  fulfil  the 
law.  “The  more  we  do,  work,  strive,  we  only  increase  the 
unrest  of  the  soul  which  we  are  seeking  to  quell.  That  unrest 
can  eft’ectually  be  stilled  only  by  the  knowledge  of  God’s  grace 
and  mercy  freely  manifested  to  us  in  Christ,  and  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  imputed  to  us.  The  law  having  been  fulfilled  by 
Christ,  it  is  no  longer  needful  that  we  should  fulfil  it  (that  is, 
of  course,  for  our  justification) ; all  that  is  required  is,  that  we 
should  cling  to  the  fulfiller  of  the  law,  and  become  like  Him, 
for  Christ  is  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption.’’*  The 
manner  of  that  justification  through  Christ,  on  which  the 
regenerate  must  base  their  assurance  of  salvation,  had  already 
been  clearly  defined  as  being  by  imputation  in  a Disputation 
vom  f-rden  Wilkn  of  the  year  1516.*  “The  righteousness  of 
believers  is  solely  of  God’s  imputation,  as  we  read  in  the  3 2d 
Psalm,  ‘ Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth 
not  iniquity.’  Hence  every  saint,  as  we  see  from  CoL  iil  3,  4, 
is  consciously  a sinner,  but  unconsciously  righteous  ; sinner  in 
actuality,  but  righteous  in  hope ; in  himself  a sinner,  but 
righteous  by  the  imputation  of  the  merciful  God.” 

By  means  of  this  thought  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 

* As  above,  iiL  pp.  766-768.  Walch,  xviii  882-903. 

* As  above,  i.  pp.  244,  743,  762.  . * As  above,  i.  p,  335. 
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applied  by  the  solemn  sentence  of  God  to  believers,  and 
imputed  to  them  for  good,  the  practical  end  of  comforting  the 
troubled  conscience  is  gained.  If  it  is  the  case  that  one  who 
has  been  bom  again  of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  power  indeed  to  do 
good  works,  and  gradually  to  gain  the  victory  over  his  own 
sins,  while  yet,  by  reason  of  the  imperfectness  of  his  attain- 
ment, he  can  base  neither  upon  it  nor  upon  his  state  of  regenera- 
tion his  assurance  of  salvation,  then  he  must  fall  back  upon 
the  value  in  God’s  sight  of  Christ’s  perfect  righteousness,  which 
as  having  been  wrought  for  our  benefit — with  a view  to  the 
pmohase  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  Church — is  by  God’s 
grace  imputed  to  each  individual  believer  as  the  ground  of  his 
acceptance.  The  stand-point  and  the  main  elements  of  this 
religious  self-estimate  are  just  those  which  we  find  in  the  cases 
of  Bernard,  of  Staupitz,  and  of  WesseL  Luther’s  view  varies 
from  the  views  of  these  men  in  the  following  minor  details. 
First  of  all,  Luther  constantly  looks  at  the  comparative  im- 
perfection of  the  works  of  believers,  while  his  mediaeval 
antecedents  directed  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  relative 
perfection  of  such  works  wrought  in  the  believer  by  grace, 
although  bidding  men  disregard  their  meritorious  value.  This 
difference  has  reference  only  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
one  thought  ■which  lies  at  the  foundation  in  both  cases,  and 
which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  individuals,  and  the 
prevailing  ethical  tendencies  of  the  age,  is  always  calculated 
to  counteract  alike  self-righteousness  and  scrupulosity  in  the 
consciousness  of  salvation.  That  Luther  always  fixed  his 
attention  on  the  latter  antithesis,  was  the  natural  outcome  of  his 
own  personal  needs ; but  he  must  also,  at  the  same  time,  in 
doing  so,  have  met  with  a certain  disposition  in  his  con- 
temporaries, that  dissatisfaction  with  self  which  is  the  in- 
dispensable prerequisite  of  all  religious  reformatiom  The 
other  detail  in  which  Luther  differs  from  his  other  mediaeval 
predecessors  ctln  be  explained  as  follows  : — While  they  as 
well  as  Luther  trasted  in  God’s  grace  as  the  principle  of  the 
religious  life,  they  were  able  to  satisfy  themselves  with  a 
general  view  of  it,  representing  to  themselves  the  good  works 
of  the  regenerate  (perfect  in  their  kind),  as  in  continuity  and 
congruity  with  graca  But  as  Luther  invariably  viewed  good 
works  in  the  light  of  their  imperfection,  and  therefore  in  their 
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incongruity  with  the  grace  of  God,  he  naturally  required  a 
more  concrete  view  of  God’s  grace  as  the  counterpoise  of 
imperfect  works.  This  he  found  in  the  development  of  the 
thought  of  justification  through  Christ. 

But  our  apprehension  of  the  matter  hy  Luther’s  help  would 
be  incomplete  were  we  to  disregard  the  following  feature  in  his 
view.  Even  in  his  earliest  utterances  he  maintains  that  the 
faith  of  the  regenerate  is  not  merely  the  receptive  organ  for  the 
appropriation  of  justification  through  Christ,  but  is  at  the  same 
time  also  the  active  instrument  of  aU  Christian  life  and  action. 
Faith  is  the  earnest  of  “ Christ  in  us,”  as  well  as  of  “ Christ  for 
us.”  “ Where  faith  is  in  the  heart,  there  in  like  measure  is 
Christ  also  present,  on  whom  we  trust  in  that  faith ; hut  where 
Christ  is  present,  all  can  be  won.  Faith  attains  what  the  law 
enjoins.  As  righteousness  brings  forth  good  works,  so  Christ 
through  faith  sufficeth  thee  that  thou  mayest  be  jusk  Then 
thou  livest,  doest,  sufferest,  not  for  thyself,  but  for  Christ ; 
wherefore  is  nothing  thine — everything  is  Christ’s  alone.  The 
righteousness  that  is  of  faith  is  indeed  bestowed  without  works, 
yet  still  it  is  given  with  a view  to  works ; it  is  a living  power, 
and  cannot  therefore  remain  inactive.”^  Tliis  view  is  not 
insisted  on  merely  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the 
mistaken  inference  that  the  inclination  to  continuance  in  sin 
might  possibly  be  conjoined  with  faith  in  Christ’s  merit* 
Luther  needed  this  twofold  view  of  faith  also  in  order  to  secure 
for  the  moral  works  of  the  regenerate  that  unconstrainedness, 
the  absence  of  which  betokens  efibrt  after  work-righteousness. 
The  becoming  attitude  of  the  regenerate  person  is  accordingly 
distinguished  from  effort  after  work-righteousness,  by  his  trust 
in  Christ,  in  such  a manner  that  faith  supplies  to  him,  not 
merely  the  assurance  of  his  salvation,  but  also  the  spontaneous 
impulse  to  well-doing.®  In  the  period  preceding  the  Eeforma- 

* As  above,  L pp.  230,  761,  778.  ’ As  above,  i.  pp.  284,  742. 

’ As  above,  i.  p.  762  ; “ They  are  the  men  of  God  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  who,  having  learned  the  control  of  the  outer  man,  do  not  consider  it 
except  as  a preliminary  ; they  then  put  themselves  in  preparation  for  what- 
ever work  they  may  be  called  unto.  If  they  are  led  by  God  through  many 
sorrows  and  humiliations,  without  knowing  whereunto,  they  yet  intrust  them- 
selves to  God  alone,  for  they  do  not  now  rely  upon  any  work  henceforward, 
and  their  works  have  no  value  in  the  beginning,  but  only  at  the  end  ; it  is 
not  they  who  lead,  they  arc  led.  For  they  do  not  act  from  any  ability  of 
their  own,  nor  yet  do  they  form  purposes  for  bheuisclves,  but,  on  the  other 
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tion  controversy,  Luther  was  just  as  firm  in  invariably  re- 
presenting the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  as  preceding 
the  imparted  righteousness,  as  he  is  in  distinguishing  between 
the  two  ideas.^  So  that  we  must  not  lay  any  special  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  occasionally  there  occurs  a deflection  into 
the  Catholic  usage  of  language  ; as,  for  example,  when  justi- 
ficcdw  in  ^iritu  is  identified  with  vivificatio  novi  hominis, 
but  is  distinguished  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which 
precedes  it ; or  when  on  one  occasion  even  the  imputation  of 
Christ’s  righteousness  is  made  to  depend  upon  its  actual 
infusion.* 

24.  If  it  seem  desirable  or  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  out 
more  clearly  Luther’s  thought  about  justification  by  faith,  to 
compare  it  with  some  feature  of  Homan  Catholic  Christianity, 
then  we  must  cite,  not  the  Homish  doctrine  of  justification, 
but  rather  the  sacrament  of  penance.  For  as  the  evangelical 
act  of  faith  in  his  justification  through  Christ  establishes  the 
believer’s  assurance  of  salvation  against  the  abiding  conscious- 
ness of  sinful  imperfection,  in  like  manner  in  that  sacrament 
the  joint  actions  of  the  penitent  and  the  priest  serve  to  procure 
for  the  believer  who  has  fallen  from  grace  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins — that  divine  sentence  of  acquittal  which  restores  him 
to  the  state  of  grace.  Luther’s  attack  on  indulgences  led 
directly  to  a controversy  about  the  deeper  bearings  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance, — to  which  sacrament  the  institution  of 
indulgences  is  in  fact  only  an  appendage ; and  the  overthrow 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance  which  Luther  achieved  in  the 
course  of  the  controversy,  consists  simply  of  logical  deductions 
from  his  practical  fundamental  principle  of  justification  by 
faith,  which  he  ever  resorted  to  as  regulative,  even  at  the 
period  when  he  still,  for  a short  time,  continued  to  leave  un- 
assailed the  traditional  sacramental  praxis  in  its  outward  forms. 

buiil,  they  are  frequently  broken  off  from  their  pnr]>08e,  and  are  made  to 
do  Bomething  different  from  what  they  had  propos^  Yet  still  are  they 
content  in  this,  and  wait  patiently  for  God,  while  those  who  are  seeking  to 
work  out  their  own  rightMusness  are  in  despair,  not  knowing  the  result  of 
their  toil.  For  they  would  fain  have  their  work  valued  and  established 
before  acting  ; in  this  case,  therefore,  the  character  of  the  doer  follows  his 
deed,  in  the  other  it  precedes  it.” 

^ Compare  also  as  above,  i,  p.  288, 

* As  above,  i.  pp.770,  742.  Kilstlin  takes  the  same  view:  Luther' t Theologie, 
L p.  137. 
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But  if  now  the  sacrament  of  penance  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
very  life  of  the  Church/  the  analogy,  the  opposition,  the  con- 
currence of  the  Lutheran  thought  of  justification  by  faith,  be- 
comes unintelligible  if  one  does  not  always  represent  it  to 
one’s  self  as  a practical  experience  of  the  living  member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  when  they  come  to  consider  the  form 
of  the  sacrament  of  penance  that  the  polemical  divines  of  the 
Eomish  Church  might  be  able  to  recover  from  their  astonishment 
on  finding  that  the  evangelical  system  of  doctrine  maintains  a 
free  judgment  on  God’s  part — the  pronouncing  of  sinners  to  be 
righteous — to  be  the  antecedent  ground  of  their  regeneration, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  determining  principle  of  their  real  trans- 
formation into  children  of  God.  For  in  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance also  the  restitution  of  righteousness  in  the  case  of  the 
believerwho  has  relapsed  into  sin,  is,  ostensibly  at  least, the  result 
of  absolution  pronounced  by  the  priest  as  God’s  representative. 
In  other  words,  the  judgment  pronounced — that  the  sinner 
is  no  more  a sinner — is  in  point  of  time  made  to  precede  that 
infusio  graticB  justifieantis  which  is  expected  to  follow.  Now, 
in  the  praxis  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  the  contritio  which 
precedes  absolution  is  made  to  appear  as  the  proper  work  of 
the  penitent,  in  order  that  he  may  be  predisposed  to  receive 
grace.  Of  course  the  theory  has  never  conceded  that  hereby 
a meritum  de  congruo  is  acquired  which  obtains  grace  as  a 
reward ; and  Melanchthon’s  criticism  * directed  against  that 
view  is  uncalled  for ; nay,  rather  the  Catholic  doctrine  distinctly 
asserts  that  contrition  is  produced  by  antecedent  grace. 
Practically,  however,  the  procedure  prescribed  in  the  sacrament 
of  penance  leads  penitents  not  to  bring  their  repentance  from 
a consciousness  of  grace,  but  to  regulate  it  by  the  law ; and 
those  who  are  earnestly  minded  will  be  led  by  such  a standard, 
and  by  the  exhortation  to  bring  into  consideration  every 

' Compare  Kostlin  as  above,  i.  p.  213.  “The  doctrine  of  penance  con- 
stitutes the  central  point  of  the  controversy.  We  must  again  remember  that 
what  we  are  now  considering  is  really  that  penance  which  he  who  already 
has  entered  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  been  received  into  the  covenant  of 
grace,  has  anew  to  exercise  on  account  of  the  sins  into  which  he  is  continually 
relapsing.  This  was  what  had  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
question  of  indulgence  : not  the  repentance  of  one  who  now  for  the  first  time 
embraces  the  faith  and  becomes  partaker  of  salvation.”  Compare  a similar 
remark,  p.  206,  upon  Luther’s  (first)  sermon  Ve  Panitentia. 

* In  the  Apologia  Corf.  .dug.  p.  175.  See  above,  p.  123,  note. 
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separate  sin,  to  a degree  of  self-introspection  and  of  detestatio 
peccatorum,  which  is  aimless  in  itself,  simply  in  order  to  attain 
to  the  due  measure  of  disposedness  for  gratia  justificans. 
Lather’s  exposition  is  directed  against  this  tendency  insomuch 
that  he  raises  the  value  of  absolution  and  of  faith  in  absolution 
above  the  striving  after  a mechanical  completeness  of  corUritio} 
Even  while  still  holding  by  the  Catholic  sacrament  of  penance, 
he  declares  himself  to  this  effect  : If  assurance  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins  depended  on  our  sense  of  the  completeness  of 
our  repentance,  we  should  by  that  road  draw  ever  nearer  to 
despair  and  not  to  assiuance.  When,  therefore,  a sinner  is  dis- 
tressed in  his  conscience,  believing  himself  to  be  tainted  with 
all  evil,  what  he  must  do  is  to  repose  faiOi  in  the  priest’s 
sentence  of  absolution,  inasmuch  as  the  priest  has  by  commission 
and  authority  of  Christ  power  to  absolve.  In  connexion  with 
this  matter,  Luther  accentuates  very  strongly  the  principle  that 
it  is  always  faith  in  Christ  which  justifies,  and  that  the  sacra- 
ments, as  Augustine  says,  are  effectual,  not  because  they  are 
received,  but  because  they  are  received  in  faith  ; that  repent- 
ance is  not  so  necessary  as  faith  ; that  one  had  better  not  think 
of  resorting  to  this  sacrament  of  penance  unless  he  be  sure  of 
his  faith ; and  that  it  is  abused  if  the  priest  is  unable  to 
establish  the  faith  of  the  penitent.  The  importance  here 
attributed  to  faith  is,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  very 
far  from  meaning  that  the  process  of  absolution  is  to  be 
regarded  as  merely  a reflex  of  subjective  elevation  of  spirit ; for 
here  faith  is  reposed  upon  Christ’s  sentence  of  absolution 
received  through  the  priest,  and  thus  upon  the  power  of  the 
keys  given  by  Christ  to  His  Church  : hereby  it  is  indirectly 
referred  to  all  that  Christ  has  done  in  founding  the  Church. 
If,  now,  anticipating  a little,  we  remember  how,  in  the  pietistic 
form  of  Lutheranism,  we  anew  find  men  in  the  position  of 
inquiring  whether  their  faith  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  whether, 
in  order  to  certainty  of  forgiveness,  a deliberate  continuousness 
and  particular  shade  of  sorrow  be  required,  not  only  is  it 
indubitable  that  Luther’s  view  is  just  as  much  opposed  to  the 

r Strmo  He  PcenUenlia,  LSscher,  i p.  574.  Retolutionet  d'aputationum  dt 
rirlute  indulgrtUiarum  (sg»iiut  Tetzel),  as  above,  ii.  pp.  262-265.  Sermon  von 
der  Bu»»e  (the  second  ol  the  year  ISIS),  ii.  p.  512.  Erkldrung  an  den  Card. 
Cajefan,  ii.  pp.  464-472.  De  captivitate  eccUeux  Babylonica,  0pp.  Lat.  Jen. 
foL  276  b.  Walch,  xix.  p.  08  leg. 
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pietistic  as  to  the  common  Catholic  misrepresentation  of  con- 
tritio,  as  a feeling  that  is  to  be  deliberately  worked  up;  it  is  also 
manifest  that  sound  consciousness  of  his  standing  within  the 
Church  excluded  the  possibility  of  such  pietistic  questionings, 
so  far  as  Luther  was  concerned.  He  who  belongs  to  the 
Church  as  an  active  member  of  it,  even  though  he  may  on  the 
Catholic  theory  have  fallen  from  grace  by  mortal  sin,  needs 
only,  through  the  revival  of  his  faith,  to  lay  hold  of  that  free 
gift  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  of  absolution,  which  is  lodged 
with  the  Church  as  the  abiding  fruit  of  Christ’s  obedience,  and 
which  Ls  applied  to  individuals  by  his  ministers,  or  even  by 
any  individual  Christian  man  whatsoever.' 

Although,  however,  Luther  in  his  writings  of  the  year  1518 
that  bear  upon  this  subject,  accepts  the  current  forms  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  in  order  to  remodel  that  institution  in  the 
direction  we  have  indicated,  and  to  substitute  for  its  mechanical 
unspirituality  or  aimless  self-torture  a purely  religious  regula- 
tion of  the  consciousness  of  salvation,  still  the  tendency  of  the 
practical  religious  principle  which  he  had  set  on  foot  lay,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  controversy,  beyond  the  limits  of  that 
sacrament.  Of  the  ninety-five  theses  directed  against  Tetzel, 
the  two  first  run  as  follows : — " When  our  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ  says  Dopencnce,  etc..  He  means  that  the  whole  life 
of  His  faithful  ones  on  earth  ought  to  be  a continual  and 
unceasing  penance. — And  such  language  on  His  part  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  bo  understood  as  referring  to  the  sacrament  of 
penance,  that  is,  to  confession  and  satisfaction,  as  those  are 
exercised  through  the  intervention  of  the  priestly  office.”*  \Miat 
leads  him  to  this  proposition  is  the  practical  uselessness  of  the 
distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins;*  the  more  im- 
mediate explanation  of  the  meaning  of  that  statement  is  to  be 
found  in  the  view  taken  of  another  matter  connected  with  the 
sacrament  of  penance.  It  is  asked — What  is  the  condition 

* Compare  hia  ZtveiUr  Srmum  von  der  Btute  (as  above,  p.  626) : “ Tbns 
thon  seest  that  the  whole  Church  is  filled  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins.” 

* As  above,  i.  p.  439.  Ertter  Sermon  von  der  Btuee,  p.  672.  Conelueionee 
contra  Eccium,  as  above,  ii.  p.  321.  The  general  idea  is  very  far  from  being 
new  or  unfamiliar.  See  S.  Bemardi  Sermonee,  in  Qnadragetima,  iii.  3 : 
Errant  plane,  qui  paucueimoe  dice  ielot  ad  paenitentiam  tuffieere  credunt,  CMm 
cerium  til,  lotiim  vita  huiut  tempus  ad  panitentiam  inttUtUum, 

* Ztceiter  Sermon  von  der  Butte,  as  above,  ii.  p.  624.  Condut.  c.  Eccium, 
p.  321. 
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upon  which  it  is  possible  for  a person  who  has  fallen  from 
grace  to  seek  foi^veness  at  all  in  the  sacrament  of  penance, 
when  as  a sinner  he  must  be  supposed  to  be  quite  incapable  of 
seeking  it  ? In  answer  to  this,  Luther  affirms ' that  the  sorrow 
of  repentance,  and  grief,  and  despondency,  on  account  of  sin, 
presuppose  the  secret  working  of  divine  forgiveness  and  restor- 
ing grace.  Even  when  God  appears  to  condemn  the  man,  He 
is  begiiming  to  declare  him  righteous ; while  He  is  wounding 
him,  it  is  His  will  to  heal  him  ; whom  He  slays,  him  He  makes 
alive.  So  that  when  man  feels  himself  near  unto  condemna- 
tion, grace  is  already  at  work  upon  him,  and  while  he  apprehends 
an  outpouring  of  wrath,  the  mercy  of  God  is  actually  laying  hold 
of  him.  Therefore,  when  tempted  to  despair,  he  must  seek 
peace  in  the  Church’s  power  of  the  keys,  in  order  that  by 
means  of  Christ’s  promise,  declared  unto  him  by  the  priest, 
and  by  means  of  faith  in  that  promise,  he  may  attain  to 
certainty  of  that  forgiveness  which  really  had  been  granted 
before  the  absolution  was  pronounced. 

In  all  this,  Luther  seems  to  say  nothing  that  is  not  implied 
in  the  Catholic  doctrine,  that  repentance  is  a result  of  grace. 
But  in  reality  this  view  goes  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Catholic  discipline,  inasmuch  as  that  view  of  the  origin  of 
repentance,  which  had  previously  been  current  only  as  a theory, 
is  here  brought  to  bear  in  a practical  way.  For  one  gains 
assurance  of  grace  only  by  faith.  If,  tlurefore,  repentance  has 
its  foundation  and  its  value  in  grace,  then  it  must  proceed  upon 
the  faith  that  is  conscious  of  that  grace,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a legal  work.  Now,  herein  the  theoretically  assumed  anti- 
thesis between  the  state  of  sin  and  the  state  of  grace  in  the  peni- 
tent melts  away.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  believer’s  well- 
doing is  defiled  with  sin,  and  that  sin  yet  looks  for  forgiveness 
through  the  mercy  of  God,*  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  distress 
on  account  of  sin  shown  by  one  who  has  fallen  from  grace,  is 
really  a proof  of  his  gracious  condition,  and  is  elicited  by  a 
very  distinct  sense  of  the  worth  of  that  goodness  to  which  sin 
is  opposed.  For,  as  Luther  maintains  in  various  utterances  of 
the  years  1517-1518,  only  that  repentance  is  genuine  which 
proceeds  from  love  of  righteousness  and  of  God;  for  the 

' Rfsolutionet,  u above,  ii.  pp.  196-202. 

* Concl.  c.  Eccium  ; see  above,  ii.  p.  321. 
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repudiation  of  sin  has  force  and  genuineness  only  through  the 
positive  presence  of  its  opposite;  the  penitence  which  flows 
from  contemplation  of  particular  sins,  from  legal  fears,  and 
from  apprehension  of  future  woe,  only  makes  men  hypocrites 
and  greater  siimers  than  before.* 

If,  accordingly,  Luther  will  have  it  that  repentance  be  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  life,  such  an  exhortation  must  apply  to 
him  who,  being  in  a state  of  grace,  continues  in  the  love  of  God 
and  of  goodness  even  when  he  falls  into  sin  ; or  who,  at  least, 
recovers  it  anon  ; who,  accordingly,  not  merely  leads  a life  of 
well-doing,  as  far  as  is  possible  for  the  continued  imperfectness 
of  this  earthly  life,  but  also  duly  repents  of  his  sins.  And  here 
in  these  circumstances  comes  into  action,  as  the  religious 
regulating  principle  of  practical  life,  the  faith  of  justification 
through  Christ — whether  that  justification  be  declared  by  a 
priest  or  by  a brother,  or  whether  it  be  appropriated  in  the 
immediate  contemplation  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  For 
faith  directed  to  these  matters  is  the  Christianly  religious 
recognition  of  our  dependence  upon  God  in  ethical  respects. 
This  faith,  accordingly,  on  the  one  hand,  appropriates  the 
assurance  of  salvation  to  the  man  who  is  troubled  with  a sense 
of  sin,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  secures  him  against  self-right- 
eousness, and  against  the  tendency  to  think  lightly  of  his  faults, 
or  to  make  small  account  of  sin.  Further,  it  is  in  itself  the 
subjective  motive  for  the  doing  of  those  good  works  to  which 
the  believer  feels  himself  called  in  his  redemption ; and  it 
nowhere  is  found  in  its  genuine  form  without  exerting  this 
influence.  But  in  order  that  this  faith  may  operate  easily,  and, 
as  it  were,  spontaneously,  it  is  requisite  that  the  believer, 
throughout  the  whole  compass  of  his  religious  feeling  and 


’ Srrmo  de  Pomitentia  (as  aboTe,  ii.  p.  569)  : Impoasibile  e*t  at  odiaa 
aliquid  vero  odio  et  perfccto,  cujus  conttarium  non  prius  dilexeris.  Amor 
semi>er  odio  est  prior  et  odium  nature  et  aponte  fluit  ex  amore  . . . odium 
mail  propter  bonum.  Sic  odium  peccati  ot  detestatio  vitae  praeterits  nulla 
cnra,  nullo  labore  qusaita  veniiint  sua  aponte  . . . Poenitratia  debet  eaao 
dukia  et  ex  dulcedine  in  iram  deacendere  ad  odium  peccati.  Amor  enim  est 
vinculum  ]>erpetuum  quia,  voluntuium,  odium  temporale,  quia  violentum. 
Igitur  persuade  homini  primum  ut  diligat  juatitiam  et  aine  magisterio  tuo 
conteretur  de  peccato  ; diligat  Chriatnm  et  atatim  aui  prodigua  odio  babebit 
ae  ipaum.  So  alao  in  hia  ConcL  c.  Kcc.  (ii.  p.  321) : in  bia  letter  to  Staupitz  of 
May  30,  1518  (de  Wette,  i.  p.  116).  Expoaition  of  tlie  Ten  Commandments 
(Uiacber,  i.  p.  641).  The  letter  to  Staupitz  ahows  that  Luther  was  indebted 
to  him  for  this  important  knowledge. 
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moral  conduct,  should  feel  himself  to  be  within  the  Church, 
which,  as  founded  by  Christ,  " is  filled  with  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.”  But  it  is  not  tliis  subjective  function  of  faith,  as  the 
power  capable  of  producing  good  works,  that  is  the  real  occasion 
and  object  of  the  divine  sentence  of  justification ; on  the 
contrary,  the  objective  ground  of  the  justification  of  the  believer 
thus  living  and  acting  within  the  Church,  is  the  grace  of  God  as 
it  is  efiectual  through  Christ  and  his  work  of  reconciliation ; 
while  faith  is  the  organ  by  which  the  regenerate  person  falls 
back  upon  the  grace  of  God,  as  made  effectual  by  that  media- 
torial work,  and  becomes  conscious  within  himself  that  that 
grace  is  available  also  for  him.  Objectively,  this  faith  never 
exists  in  the  life  of  the  believer  unaccompanied  by  the  desire 
to  produce  good  works,  and  a measure  of  capability  to  produce 
them ; subjectively,  however,  when  the  believer  by  faith 
consciously  seeks  and  finds  the  assurance  of  salvation  in  Christ, 
he  altogether  disregards  the  value  of  those  works,  whatsoever  be 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  which  he  feels  to  belong  to 
them.*  This  subjective  separation  and  antithesis  between  faith 
and  works,  does  not,  however,  mean  that  faith  belongs  to  the 
understanding  only,  and  works  alone  to  the  will,  for  faith  also 
is  an  act  of  the  will — an  act  of  obedience  to  God.  But  in  faith 
the  will  rests  immediately  upon  what  the  grace  of  God  has 
wrought  and  revealed ; while  in  good  works  it  goes  forth  into 
the  world,  following  in  them  God’s  purposes  and  commands. 
We  shall  see  further  on  why  in  this  connexion,  thus  understood, 
the  thought  of  justification  can  be  expressed  only  in  the  form 
of  a divine  sentence.  Meanwhile,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the 
position  described,  the  believer  represents  to  himself  God’s 
sentence  only  in  such  a way  as  to  think  of  himself  as  the  sinner 
who  is  the  object  of  God’s  declaration  of  justification.  The 
synthetic  judgment  in  this  form  will  by  and  bye  prove  itself 
to  be  the  nece.ssary  condition  under  which  the  thought  of  justi- 
fication or  forgiveness  of  sins  solves  the  moral  difficulty  and 

’ Compare  Melanchtbon’e  luminous  statement  {DtclamcUio  de  calumnia 
Otiandri,  C.  B.,  xii.  p.  11)  ; Etsi  enim  hoc  consolstione  filius  Dei  ipse  cortla 
erigit  et  vivificat,  ac  spiritum  sanctum  in  hnnc,  qui  tide  sustentatur,  effundit, 
jam  domicilium  et  templum  Dei  est  homo  renatus,  tamen  anteferenda  est 
obedientia  61ii  Dei  his  ipsis  divinis  actionibus  quanquam  excellentibus,  et 
retinenda  consolatio,  propter  mediatorem  tibi  imputari  justitiam. 
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hopeless  logical  contradiction  •which  present  themselves  in  real 
repentance  as  conceived  of  by  Luther. 

25.  In  his  practically  religious  view  of  the  believer’s  justi- 
fication through  Christ,  Zwingli  coincides  with  Luther  in  such 
a way  as  to  be  at  one  with  him  in  essential  particulars,  while 
the  diversity  of  •view  which  may  be  remarked  as  existing 
between  them  only  confirms  the  identity  of  their  religious 
tendency.  If,  indeed,  one  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  finding 
in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers,  in  the  first  instance,  a doctrine 
of  justification,  or  even  assumes  that  to  be  possible ; or  if  our 
knowledge  of  the  position  of  these  two  men  as  Reformers  were 
to  be  held  to  be  completed  by  an  explanation  and  comparison 
of  their  theological  systems  merely,  we  could  not  maintain  the 
assertion  we  have  made  against  Schneckenbuiger,*  Zeller,  and 
Sigwart.  In  saying  so  much,  I disregard  the  fact  that  the  first 
of  the  three  I have  mentioned  rests  his  proof  of  the  divergence 
between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theological  systems  too 
much  upon  the  sporadic  use  of  very  secondary  authorities, 
without  ever  taking  his  bearings  from  the  practical  attitude 
within  the  Church  assumed  by  the  Reformers.  The  second  is 
even  so  unfair  as  to  bring  Zwingli’s  Theologoumena  into  com- 
parison with  the  “ Lutheran  Dogmatic,”  as  that  is  to  be  learned 
from  familiar  text-books  ;*  while  the  third,  by  exaggerating 
Zwingli’s  connexion  with  Picus  of  Mirandula,  makes  Zwingli’s 
reformation  movement  utterly  unrecognisable.  I quite  agree 
with  Schneckenburger  in  thinking  that  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion is  neither  the  common  palladium  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  Confessions,  nor  the  ultimate  fundamental  bond  of 
union  between  them ; for  that  doctrine,  though  indeed  defined 
alike  by  both,  is  set  forth  in  different  connexions, — a circum- 
stance which  ought  to  bo  kept  in  view  as  not  unimportant  in 
our  comparison  of  the  two  doctrinal  systems.  Since,  however, 
systems  of  doctrine  are  not  causes,  but  rather  effects,  of  Church 
reformation,  since  the  reformation  of  the  Church  arose  rather 
out  of  a definitely  expressed  practical  religious  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  its  leaders,  whereby  a change  was  wrought  in  the 
attitude  of  Christian  communities,  or  bodies  of  men,  towards 
the  thing  which  up  till  then  had  been  understood  by  the  name 

’ Zur  kirehlichen  ChriMologie,  p.  45. 

* Zeller,  Dot  theologuche  SytUm  Zxomgli’i,  p.  174. 
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of  Church,  our  verdict  upon  the  identity  or  diversity  in 
principle  of  the  tasks  undertaken  by  Luther  and  Zwingli  will 
depend  upon  our  answer  to  the  question  whether  they  are  at 
one  with  each  other  in  the  view  taken  by  them  of  that  particular 
subjective  religious  principle  which  was  the  lever  that  set  the 
Reformation  in  motion.  In  comparison  with  this,  it  will  then 
seem  a matter  of  secondary  moment  that  these  two  men  should 
have  cherished  and  pursued  different  principles  regarding  the 
extent  and  method  of  the  Church’s  renovation,  and  regarding 
the  division  of  theological  doctrines,  according  to  the  several 
premisses  that  their  special  theological  education  and  religious 
development  afforded  them,  as  well  as  according  to  the  different 
local  circumstances  of  their  respective  spheres  of  labour.  With 
regard  to  this,  I may  venture  to  cite  Huudeshagen’s  masterly 
estimate  of  Zwingli,^  and  take  along  with  me  the  parallel 
between  Luther  and  him  there  wrought  out,  in  order  to  show, 
in  accordance  with  my  task,  that  Zwingli  no  otherwise  than 
Luther  makes  the  life  of  the  believer  within  the  Church  to  be 
religiously  regulated  by  reference  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
— to  the  reconciling  efficacy  of  His  life  and  death. 

If  we  are  to  proceed  rightly  and  truly  in  this  matter,  we 
cannot  adopt  that  method  which  has  been  chosen  by  those  who 
have  hitherto  treated  of  Zwingli’s  theology,  the  method,  namely, 
of  culling  from  all  possible  writings  of  Zwingli  detached 
passages  about  his  idea  of  faith,  about  the  relation  of  faith  to 
the  transeunt  or  immanent  righteousness  of  Christ,  about  the 
meaning  of  Christ’s  satisfaction,  and  about  divine  election, 
etc.,  and  thereupon  setting  up  the  discrepancies  that  occur,  as 
if  they  were  radical  departures  from  the  teaching  of  Luther. 
Such  procedure  betrays  the  fundamental  mistake  into  which 
those  writers  have  fallen — the  mistake  of  supposing  that  in  the 
question  before  us  what  we  have  first  to  consider  is  a theological 
doctrine,  and  not  the  statement  of  the  believer’s  dominant 
verdict  passed  upon  himself  from  a religious  point  of  view. 
For  theological  doctrine  will  always  of  necessity  represent  the 
relation  between  the  objective  and  subjective  factors  of  justifica- 
tion in  the  shape  of  succession  in  time  ; the  characteristic  mark 
of  a purely  religious  apprehension  of  the  matter,  on  the  contrary, 

* BeitrOgt  tur  Kirchenver/a$tuitg»geichuhte  und  Kirchtnpolilik,  vot  i p. 
163. 
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is  the  simple  realizatvm  as  ‘present  of  all  objective  factors  in 
the  subjective  consciousness.  Now,  in  order  to  discover  this 
aspect  of  Zwingli’s  idea  of  justification,  we  must  restrict  our- 
selves to  the  A'uslegung  und  Oriinde  der  67  Schlvssreden  oder 
ArtHcel  (1523) ; also  the  Commentarius  de  veraet  falsa  rel-igume, 
taking  along  with  these  his  sermon  von  gottHcher  wnd  ttunsch- 
licher  Oerechtigkeit  (against  Grebel  and  Manz,  1523).  Now, 
those  sixty-seven  articles  are  quite  a model  of  a Christian  con- 
fession of  faith,  in  giving  such  a view  of  all  that  Christ  is  to 
believers,  as,  while  well  arranged,  is  at  the  same  time  free  from 
the  trammels  of  theological  system ; this  particular  structure 
thus  guarantees  that,  with  regard  to  the  question  which  at 
present  occupies  us,  we  shall  find  the  religious  point  of  view,  as 
such,  followed  out.  Upon  the  opening  proposition  that  Christ, 
as  the  only  Way  to  blessedness,  constitutes  the  substance  of 
the  Gospel  (1-5),  follows  that  view  of  Christ  which  represents 
Him  as  the  Head  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
preached  (6-16),  as  the  sole  High  Priest  and  Mediator,  whose 
sacrifice  is  not  to  be  repeated,  and  whose  honour  is  insulted  by 
invocation  of  the  saints  (17-21) ; and,  with  the  twenty-second 
article,  that  Christ  is  our  righteousness,  and  that  our  righteous- 
ness is  not  founded  upon  works  of  our  own,  we  reach  the 
climax  of  the  whole  representation,  which  from  that  point 
proceeds  to  the  criticism  of  particular  ordinances,  with  special 
reference  to  abuses  which  had  sprung  up  within  the  Church, 
In  the  mutual  relation  of  the  articles  19-22,  Zwingli’s  AusUgung 
develops  the  views  which  must  be  recognised  as  determining 
his  place  as  a Eeformer.  In  the  Com'mcntarius  also,  Zwingli, 
in  his  representation  of  the  matter  at  present  in  hand,  gives  it 
the  form  of  direct  religious  dealing  with  one’s- self,  although 
the  scientific  aim  of  his  book  might  have  led  him  away  on 
another  track.  After  having  explained  the  word  religion,  he 
defines  God  as  the  all-working  First  Cause  of  all  things,  in- 
vestigates the  position  of  man  in  relation  to  God,  explains  the 
thing  religion  in  general,  and  then,  in  the  locus  de  religione 
Christiana,  lays  hold  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  believer 
as  jngnus  gratue  Dei,  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  from  a com- 
parison between  Christ’s  worth  and  the  wants  of  the  believer, 
who  is  always  hampered  with  sin,  that  practically  Christ  is  to 
the  believer  the  fully  satisfying  present  grmmd  of  salvation. 
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No  exception  can  be  taken  to  this  view  of  the  matter  from 
the  fact  that  the  thought  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  is  developed 
here  as  well  as  in  the  Audegung ; for  this  satisfaction  is  used 
merely  to  explain  the  principal  fact,  that  the  believer  finds  his 
salvation  in  Christ  alone.  That  this  is  the  practical  bearing  of 
Zwingli’s  line  of  thought  in  the  Schlussreden  and  in  the 
Auslegung,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  Christ’s  title  as 
Head  of  the  Church  is  treated  before  his  title  as  Mediator  of 
reconciliatioa  The  latter  title  is  thus  taken  up  only  in  so  far 
as  it  presents  itself  to  the  member  of  the  Church,  or  to  the 
member  of  Christ  the  Head. 

If  now  it  has  thus  been  shown  that  Zwingli  undertakes  to 
exhibit,  in  the  very  light  in  which  Luther  exhibits  it,  the  sub- 
jective religious  certainty  of  the  believer  that  Christ  is  his 
righteousness,  it  ought  not  to  be  foi^otten,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  as  the  obverse  of  this  view,  he  undertakes  in  the  Auslegung 
to  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  saints’  mediation.  Such  an  attempt 
is  never  met  with  in  this  connexion  in  Luther’s  writings.  Here 
again  one  might  perhaps  begin  to  suspect  a radical  discrepancy 
of  view  between  the  two  Iteformers ; all  the  more  so,  because 
it  is  well  known  that  Herzog  and  Schweizer  would  fain  make 
the  divergence  to  consist  in  this — that  Luther’s  Reformation 
activity  was  determined  by  reaction  against  the  Judaistic 
perversion  of  the  Christian  life  through  work-righteousness, 
while  Zwingli’s,  on  the  other  hand,  was  determined  by  recoil 
from  its  paganistic  perversion  through  saint- worship.  Zwingli’s 
Auslegung,  however,  which  ought  to  be  the  chief  authority  for 
this  statement,  gives  no  just  ground  for  it ; for  he  justifies  his  re- 
jection of  the  cultus  of  the  saints  (which  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  the  meritorious  character  of  their  works  before  God)  on 
the  ground  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  such  merit 
and  on  this  matter  his  assertion  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
fundamental  principle  that  Luther  had  at  heart  If  accordingly 
his  repudiation  of  saint-worship  does  not  rank  as  co-ordinate 
with  his  repudiation  of  work-righteousness,  but  is  subordinate 
to  it,  then  Zwingli’s  tendency  to  the  former  is  seen  to  be 
only  an  accidental  result  elicited  by  special  circumstances 

' Werke  (edited  by  Schuler  and  Scbulthen),  L p.  280 : “ So  now,  merit 
having  been  demolished,  the  Papists  need  no  longer  molest  the  saints  for  their 
intercession.” 
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from  a fundamental  idea  that  was  common  to  him  with 
Luther. 

Zwingli  then  proceeds  to  show  * that  we — ^believers  like  all 
other  creatures— must  despair  of  ever  fulfilling  the  law  regarded 
as  the  eternal  and  immutable  will  of  God ; for  who  that  still 
lives  in  the  flesh  could  possibly  be  so  entirely  at  one  with  God 
as  to  have  love  to  Him  always  and  above  all  things  ? Of 
course,  even  the  law  is  a sort  of  gospel,  for  it  is  only  useful  to 
us  as  enabling  us  to  know  the  will  of  God  in  its  requirements, 
but  the  Gospel,  properly  so  called,  is  the  tidings  of  God’s  grace 
through  Christ,  who,  as  God-man  Mediator,  has  fulfilled  the 
law  for  us,  endured  the  punishment  which  we  had  deserved, 
and  appeased  the  wrath  of  God.  If  Christ,  then,  is  our  right- 
eousness, and  the  pledge  of  God’s  grace  towards  us,  any  merit 
in  our  works  which  are  due  to  God  is  not  to  be  spoken  of — 
unless,  indeed,  we  would  have  it  that  Christ  died  in  vain. 
Nay,  more,  inasmuch  as  on  nearer  view  we  find  that  in  all  our 
good  works  there  is  imperfection  and  sin,  we  should,  in  the 
alarm  of  our  consciences,  be  led  to  despair  of  our  salvation,  and 
to  regard  ourselves  as  outcasts  from  God’s  presence,  were  we 
not  enabled  in  faith,  that  is,  in  perfect  confidence,  to  rely  upon 
the  fact  that  Christ  has  fulfilled  the  law  for  us,  and  borne  all 
our  work  and  all  our  wickedness,  and  that  through  the  grace  of 
which  Christ  is  the  pledge  we  are  made  righteous,  and  brought 
into  a state  of  peace  with  God  by  faith.  For  renxmciation  of 
all  claim  to  merit  in  ourselves  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
faith.  “ For  that  man  should  ascribe  nothing  to  himself,  but 
simply  believe  that  all  things  are  governed  and  ordered  by  the 
providence  of  God,  can  come  only  of  an  attitude  of  complete 
trust  and  self-surrender  towards  God  ; can  come  only  of  a firm 
assurance  in  faith  that  God  is  doing  all  things  even  when  we 
do  not  see  His  hand.  Such  is  faith,  which  grows  and  increases 
as  soon  as  it  has  been  sown ; not  that  the  increase  is  ours,  but 
of  God.  . . . And  the  more  faith  grows,  the  more  also  does 
our  activity  in  all  good  things  grow  ; for  the  greater  thy  faith 
the  fuller  is  the  presence  of  God  within  thee — ^the  greater 
also  in  thee  is  the  working  of  everything  that  is  good.” 

• A luletfung  der  Schlunrtden,  i.  p.  262  tqtf.  Von  gdUliclier  wnd  mmschlichfr 
Ofrtchtiijlxit,  i.  p.  431  ayj.  Commenlariut  de  vera  et  fcUta  Ttligione,  iii.  X‘- 
ISO  $qq. 
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This  manner  of  describing  faith  by  reference  to  the  truth  of 
God’s  all-working  providence,  does  not  exclude  the  significance 
of  Christ  as  a Saviour,  but  actually  includes  it,  as  in  fact  the 
means  whereby  that  providence  reaches  its  effect.  “ Christ 
is  made  unto  us  of  God  wisdom — wherefore  each  individual 
ought  to  keep  to  His  way,  and  not  devise  a new  one  for  him- 
self. He  is  made  unto  us  also  righteousness,  for  no  one  may 
come  to  God  who  is  not  righteous,  and  neither  can  any  man  be 
righteous  in  himself,  But  Christ  is  righteous,  and  He  is  aur 
Head ; we  are  His  members,  and  thus  as  members  draw  near 
to  God,  through  the  righteousness  of  the  Head.  He  is  also 
made  our  sanctification,  for  He  has  sanctified  us  with  his  own 
blood.  He  is  also  made  our  ransom,  for  He  has  redeemed  us 
from  the  law,  from  the  devil,  and  from  sin.  . . . Thus  are  we 
made  free  from  the  law — not  in  order  that  we  may  no  longer 
do  that  which  God  commands  and  wills,  but  we  are  more  and 
more  set  on  fire  with  the  love  of  God,  ...  so  that  we  now  do 
what  God  wills.  . . . The  believer  is  thus  redeemed  from  the 
law,  in  order  that  he  may  no  longer  fear  its  condemnation, 

. . . but  he  actually  fulfils  the  commandments  out  of  love,  not 
by  his  own  strength,  but  because  God  works  in  him  the  love, 
the  resolution,  and  whatsoever  good  thing  be  does  : and  in  all 
that  he  achieves  he  is  well  aware  that  it  is  not  his  work  ; and 
that  whatever  is  accomplished  is  the  work  of  God.” 

Now,  this  attitude  of  the  behever  who  is  conscious  of  being 
a member  of  Christ,  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  Luther’s 
delineation  of  it,  inasmuch  as  faith,  which  appropriates  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  counteracts  the  anxiety  of  the  conscience 
that  has  been  awakened  by  the  law’s  demands  (compare  also  iii. 
p.  195),  and  renounces  all  merit  of  works,  which  yet  by  the 
power  of  God  do  proceed  from  faith,  through  the  Holy  Ghost 

1 Compare  the  fitiit  Confession  of  Basle  (Niemeyer,  ColUdio  eon/  p.  83)  : 

“ We  acknowledge  the  remission  of  sins  through  faith  in  Jesns  Christ  the 
Crucified.  And  although  this  faith  manifests  itself  unremittingly  in  works 
of  love,  reveals  itself  and  proves  itself  thereby,  yet  we  do  not  attribute  our 
righteousness  or  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  to  those  works,  which  are  fruits 
of  faith,  but  simply  to  our  genuine  confidence  and  trust  in  the  shed  blood  of 
the  Lamb  of  Go<L  For  we  frankly  confess  that  all  things  are  given  unto  us 
in  Christ,  who  is  our  Kighteousness,  Sanctification,  Ransom,  Way,  Truth, 
Wisdom,  and  Life.  Wherefore  the  works  of  believers  are  not  done  as  a 
satisfaction  for  sin,  but  simply  as  evidence  that  they  are  in  some  measure 
thankful  to  God,  the  Lord,  for  the  great  goodness  shown  towards  them  in 
Christ.” 
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and  the  coincidence  between  Zwingli  and  Luther  extends  also 
to  their  manner  of  regarding  pceniientia  as  a work  that  is 
the  proper  business  of  the  whole  lifetime.*  While  Christ, 
on  the  one  hand,  represents  pceniientia  as  a common  task 
incumbent  on  us  all ; and  the  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand, 
connects  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ,  the  two  really  coincide  with  one  another,  because 
that  self-knowledge  which  leads  us  to  despair  over  our  sins, 
is  just  as  much  brought  about  in  us  by  Christ  as  our  assur- 
ance of  God’s  pity  rests  upon  His  work.  As,  however,  we 
are  never  without  sin,  the  Christian’s  business  of  self-improve- 
ment must  always  be  accompanied  by  self-examination  and  by 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Est  ergo  lota  Chi'istiani  hominis  vita 
pceniientia : quando  enim  est,  ut  non  peccemns,  f In  contradis- 
tinction from  this,  the  pceniientia  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  and 
usually  performed  at  Easter,  is  pure  hypocrisy — for  it  rests 
exactly  upon  ignorance  of  one’s  own  heart,  and  superficial  views 
of  sin,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  it  has  been  gone  through.* 

26.  It  is  well  known  that  the  counter-reformation  of  the 
Romish  Church  was  invariably,  in  the  first  instance,  directed  to 
the  purpose  of  bringing  back  to  the  confessional  those  who  had 
joined  the  evangelical  Church.  • This  shows  that  the  Romish 
Church  is  aware  that  her  power  over  the  consciences  of  Chris- 
tians is  founded  specially  upon  her  sacrament  of  penance.  The 
reformation  of  the  Church,  accordingly,  was  possible  then,  and  is 
intelligible  to  us  now,  only  by  means  of  a clear  perception  of 
that  religious  consciousness  of  Christ’s  significance,  which,  as 
an  immediate  and  inevitable  consequence,  leads  men  to  see  the 
superfluity  and  hurtfulness  of  the  Romish  practice  of  penance. 
Zwingli,  like  Luther,  was  a reformer  of  the  Church  only  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  thoughts  which  we  have  been 
tracing,  he  possessed  a lever,  by  means  of  which  he  could  over- 
throw and  abolish  the  religious  authority  of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, by  means  of  the  direct  authority  of  Christ  as  Mediator  of 
reconcQiation,  and  as  the  Church’s  Master.  For  this  pui’pose 
his  idea  of  God’s  universal  working  in  providence  did  not  suffice 

* De  vera  tt  /a/*a  religione  {loci  de  evangelio,  de  pceniientia),  iii.  p.  191  eq. 

* Compare  articlea  50  to  64  of  the  67  Schliumden,  and  the  Aualegung  that 
relate!  to  them.  “ Chriat  haa  home  all  our  paina,  and  done  all  onr  work. 
Whoever  therefore  attribute!  to  works  of  penance  what  ia  due  to  Christ 
alone,  ia  in  error,  and  does  despite  to  God  ’*  (Art.  54). 
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him,  useful  though  it  had  been  found  to  be,  for  maintaining  the 
religious  dignity  of  Christ  as  against  the  futile  worth  of  men’s 
own  works  and  the  mediation  of  saintly  intercession,  and 
characteristic  though  it  be  as  a feature  of  his  entire  theology.' 
But  Sigwart’s  assertion  is  erroneous  and  misleading,  when  he 
says  that  the  universal  operation  of  God  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Zwinglian  doctrinal  system,  and  that  Zwingli 
represents  God  as  being  the  supreme  good  of  the  universe  in 
the  sense  that  from  Him  alone  every  good  thing,  all  being  and 
life,  all  faith  and  all  blessedness,  immediately  do  proceed.*  For 
the  idea  of  God’s  universal  activity  is  no  specifically  Christian 
idea,  and  however  true  it  may  be  that  in  Zwingli’s  employment 
of  it  it  has  a directly  religious,  and  no  merely  philosophical 
significance,  it  still  stands  in  no  immediate  or  direct  relation  to 
the  Christian  Church.  If,  then,  Zwingli  is  a Church -reformer, 
and  if  he  constructed  his  religious  system  of  doctrine  in  the 
interests  of  Church  reform,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  as 
theologian  also  he  would  take  up  another  attitude  towards  the 
doctrine  of  God  than  that  which  is  attributed  to  him  by  Zeller 
and  Sigwart.  Those  writers  ought  to  have  kept  well  in  mind 
the  words  of  Zwingli  at  the  beginning  of  his  locus  de  reliyione 
Christiana,  in  his  Commentarius  de  vera  et  falsa  reliyione  (iii.  p. 
179) : Habet  hcec  cetas  ut  eruditos  multos,  qui  passim  velut  ex 
equo  Trojano  prosiliunl,  ita  multo  plures  qui  se  omnium  cen- 
sores  faciunt ; ac  dum  per  impietatcm  renascens  verbum  accipere 
nolunt,  qnetatem  tamen  simulanies,  falsis  confictisque  suspicioni- 

' ComiMre  his  Autltgung  dtr  SrJilussreden,  L p.  276. 

* Sigwart,  Ulrich  Zwingli,  p.  39.  Zrller  virtually  expresses  the  same  view 
Throl.  SytUm  Zwingli't)  bemuse,  ^opting  Schneckenburger’s  recipe,  he 
allows  the  thought  of  eternal  election,  as  the  reformed  principle  of  doctrine, 
to  be  taken  for  granted  as  arising  out  of  Ztvingli’s  craving  after  absolute 
certainty  of  salvation  (p.  24  tqq.)  Sigwart  (p.  3 tgq.)  is  very  well  M’orth 
rearling  on  this  point.  Althongh,  however,  he  tries  very  hard  to  understand 
Zwingli  as  a reformer  before  forming  an  estimate  of  him  as  a systematical 
theologian,  he  is  not  successful,  and  so  falls  back  to  the  level  of  Zeller's  view, 
which  is  characterized  throughout  by  this  feature,  that  it  measures  the 
theology  of  a religiout  reformer  of  the  Church  by  the  standard  that  might  be 
applied  to  an  ordinary  teacher  of  a theological  tchool.  One  can  judge  from 
this  how  far  Stahl  (die  Lutherieche  Kirche  und  die  Union,  p.  13)  is  right  in 
characterizing  Sigwart's  book  as  an  "unprejudiced”  representation.  Extreme 
parties  are  notoriously  always  alike  in  this  matter  of  freedom  from  prejudice, 
and  on  this  occasion  Stahl  has  carried  it  so  far  as  to  spare  himself  the  trouble 
of  any  thorough-going  study  of  Zwingli's  works,  thereby  hoping  to  exercise  a 
more  unbiassed  judgment  on  the  value  of  the  Keformation  which  Zwingli 
originated. 
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his  piorum  aures  implevit.  Alii  enim,  dum  strenus  doeemus,  ut 
minis  fiducia  in  Deum  patrem  nostrum  sit  hahenda,  procaci 
suspicions  prosUiunt,  cavendum  esse  a nobis  ; omnem  enim  doc- 
trinam  nodram  ad  hoc  tendere,  id  Christum  exterminemus,  et 
Judocorum  more,  ut  unum  Deum  credimus,  sic  unam  solummodo 
personam  credendam  inducamus.  Alii  vero,  dum  propensius 
omnia  Christo  tribuimus,  vereri  se  dicunt,  ne  nimis  tenure 
nimium  ei  tribuamus.  Utrique  tamen  sic  pronunciant,  ut  ipso 
judicio  videos  eos  esse  vel  audacter  ignaros  vel  scienter  impios. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  fact  of  God’s  universal  operation 
is  with  Zwingli  the  ultimate  ground  of  salvation  and  the  ulti- 
mate support  of  faith,  only  in  so  far  as  it  includes  in  itself  the 
Person  and  work  of  Christ  as  the  definite  and  more  proximate 
ground  of  salvation,  and  as  the  immediate  object  of  faith  : so 
that  to  him  God’s  universal  operation  is  the  ultimate  first  cause 
only  as  being  the  at  once  religious  and  scientific  principle  of 
the  Christian’s  view  of  the  universe — only  in  so  far  as  the 
almighty  God  is  also  the  subject  of  that  wise  and  righteous 
care  and  deliberate  ordering  of  the  entire  universe,  which  is 
directed  towards  the  design  of  bringing  men  into  fellowship 
with  God  by  means  of  His  Son, — a fellowship  unto  which  man 
was  originally  created.'  The  thought  that  the  all-working 
God  guarantees  by  His  eternal  election  the  salvation  of  men,  is 
accordingly  the  principle  of  Zwingli’s  theology  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  inseparably  conjoined  with  the  positive  Church  doctrine 
that  the  community  of  the  elect  has  its  being  simply  in  Christ ; 
but  both  these  views  are  gained  by  means  of  that  teleological 
view  of  human  history  which  is  dominated  from  the  veiy 
beginning  by  the  thought  of  Christ  as  divine.  If,  then,  we 
find  occasionally  in  the  writings  of  Zwingli  statements  which 
are  interpreted  by  Zeller  and  Sigwart  to  mean  that  “ the  elec- 
tion by  God  of  the  individual  is  the  proper  object  of  faith,”  or, 
that  “ it  is  only  election  that  justifies  and  blesses,”  the  view 
taken  by  those  critics,  that  Zwingli  therein  of  set  purpose  re- 
duces to  unimportance  the  significance  of  Christ,*  is,  at  the 
very  outset,  condemned  by  Zwingli  himself,  and,  indeed,  in  no 
very  complimentary  terms. 

^ De  providetUia  Dei  (iv.  p.  98).  Compare  the  sketch  of  the  train  of 
thought  in  this  tract  of  ZwiugU's  which  is  given  in  my  Oeechichtl.  Studien  zur 
Chrisll.  Lehre  von  OoU.  Art.  ii.  (Jahrb.  fUr  deutsche  TheoL  xiii.  p.  94  »q.) 

* Zeller,  p.  24 ; Sigwart,  p.  158. 
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The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  thought  of  God’s  universal  opera- 
tion with  reference  to  the  elect  naturally  leads  to  certain 
diveigencies  between  Zwingli  and  Luther  on  other  points  ; as, 
for  example,  in  the  view  taken  of  the  sacraments:  but  the 
concentration  of  religious  consciousness  on  Christ’s  righteous- 
ness, which  characterized  the  Reformation  movement,  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  having  been  brought  about  by  Zwingli  and 
Luther  by  divergent  methods,  merely  because  the  former  strives 
to  deepen  the  significance  of  Christ  to  the  believer  by  pointing 
out  the  solidarity  that  exists  between  the  all-working  God  and 
the  Mediator  of  salvation.  The  assurance  of  justification  by 
faith  through  Christ,  as  it  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  believer  who 
already  has  a standing  in  the  Church,  and  is  striving  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  is  to  both  men  alike  the  commoh  lever  by  means  of 
which  they  seek  to  achieve  the  reformation  of  the  Church ; * 
for  the  Reformers  coupled  with  that  subjective  assurance  of 
salvation  the  fundamental  view  of  the  Church  as  being  the 
fellowship  of  believers  who  have  been  sanctified  by  God ; and, 
as  a consequence  from  this  view,  repudiated  the  importance  for 
the  salvation  of  the  individual  traditionally  ascribed  to  the 
Church’s  legally  constituted  organs,  as  well  as  the  authority 
conceded  to  them.  That  the  Church  was  essentially  the 
communion  of  saints  or  believers,  was  of  course  for  the  then 
Catholic  Church  indisputable,  for  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the 

‘ The  notion  to  the  contrary  eScct  (which  ia  widely  spread  amongst 
Lutherans)  is  also  attributable  to  Melanchthon.  He  tells  the  Elector  John, 
with  reference  to  the  conference  at  Marburg,  amongst  other  inaccuracies  and 
exaggerations,  that  “ Zwingli  and  his  companions  speak  and  write  improperly 
upon  the  qaestion  how  man  is  reckoned  just  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  do  not 
sufficiently  urge  the  doctrine  of  faith,  but  speak  in  such  a manner  as  if  works 
(provided  only  they  follow  ujton  faith)  were  that  very  righteousness  ” (C.  K. 
i.  p.  1099).  Still  worse  is  the  calumnions  tone  he  assumes  in  a letter  to  Martin 
Gorolidus,  Pastor  in  Brunswick  ; “ Ego  tignovi  coram  audilu  anUaignanis 
miuttreta,<juamnullamhabcantChri»tianamdoctrmam.  . . , N alia  eat  mentio 
/Uiri  Juatificantia  in  omnibus  Zioinglianorum  tibria.  Cum  nominant  Jidem  non 
intcUigunt  ittam,  quee  credit  remiaaionem  peccatorum,  quae  credit  noa  recipi  in 
gratia  m,  exaudiri  et  de/endi  a Deo,  aed  intelligunt  hiatoricam  ” (C.  R.  ii.  p.  25). 
Particularly,  in  his  communications  to  the  Elector  John  and  to  Duke  Henry 
of  .Saxony,  he  represents  the  Marburg  articles  (upon  which  the  two  parties 
had  both  agreed)  at  once  as  a victory  for  Luther  and  as  a matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  in  his  letter  to  his  friends  the  preachers  at  Reut- 
lingen  (L  1106),  he  refrains  from  such  expressions  regarding  the  articles, 
because  these  were  connected  with  Zwingli.  This  entire  proceeding  puts  the 
conscientiousness  of  Melanchthon  in  a b^  light.  That  defect  is  the  result  of 
his  want  of  inde|>endence  of  theological  judgment.  The  evil  results  of  it  are 
still  felt,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
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Apostles’  Creed  ; and  the  Reformers,  in  giving  currency  to  this 
view  of  the  Church’s  constitution,  kept  strictly  within  the  in- 
dubitable limits  of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  As,  however,  the 
peculiar  shape  which  the  polity  of  the  Church  had,  as  matter 
of  fact,  taken,  had  led  to  an  impression  that  the  congregation  of 
the  faithful  existed  only  as  a result  of  the  clerical  functions  of 
government  and  of  administration  of  the  sacraments,  men  were 
at  that  time  accustomed  to  understand  hy  the  Church  (out  of 
which  salvation  was  impossible)  that  aggregate  of  constitutional 
rights  and  sacramental  privileges  which  is  lodged  in  certain 
representatives  through  whose  instrumentality  alone  every 
saving  privilege  must  he  held,  and  all  assurance  of  salvation 
regulated.  But  as  the  subjective  consciousness  of  salvation  was 
maintained  in  the  Reformers,  in  reciprocal  connexion  with  their 
idea  of  the  Church  as  the  fellowship  of  believers,  considered  as 
deriving  its  rules  directly  from  Christ  in  entire  independence 
of  the  sacramental  authority  of  the  priests,  there  naturally 
resulted  a change  also  in  the  view  they  took  of  the  means  of 
grace,  as  these  had  hitherto  been  recognised  within  the  Church ; 
and  with  that  change  their  attitude  towards  the  existent  in- 
strumentalities of  the  Church  as  matter  of  fact  became  different 
He  who  in  faith  lays  hold  of  Christ  as  the  decisive  ground  of 
salvation,  as  the  sure  counterpoise  to  all  consciousness  of 
abiding  sin,  as  the  religious  principle  that  regulates  all  man’s 
striving  after  God,  forthwith  requires  to  be  assured  of  fellowship 
with  his  fellows,  who  (just  as  he  knows  himself  to  have  been) 
have  been  regenerated  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  the  people  of 
Christ,  but  does  not  require  the  support  of  any  Church 
mechanism,  and  much  less  a mechanism  in  which  a privileged 
class,  standing  in  the  place  of  God,  grants  salvation  to  the  laity. 
By  showing  the  authority  assumed  by  the  clergy  (more 
especially  in  the  sacrament  of  penance)  to  be  uncalled  for  and 
unjustifiable — by  means  of  this  positive  view  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  Church — the  Reformers  achieved  the  Reformation  ; in 
other  words,  they  so  brought  their  followers  to  a right  position 
of  subjective  certainty  of  salvation,  that  the  original  idea  of  the 
Church  came  at  once  to  have  a leading  place  amongst  those 
that  swayed  their  spirits.*  And  though  in  tliis  train  of  leading 

' Such  ft  plienomenon  os  Murtin  Boos  is  evidence  enough  thftt  the  clearest 
I>crsua8iou  of  justification  by  Christ  through  faith  does  not  necessarily  lead 
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thoughts  the  traditional  practice  of  confession  continued  to  be 
allowed  by  Luther,  still  it  was  practised  with  an  altogether 
different  signihcance,  in  such  a way  that  the  absolution  was  not 
intended  to  be  a solemn  sentence  passed  in  the  plenitude  of 
divine  authority,  but  simply  that  general  announcement  of  the 
good  news  of  salvation  through  Christ,  upon  whom  all  faith  and 
all  believing  communion  rests.  But  Zwingli  also  in  the  same 
direction,  a few  years  afterwards,  in  his  Schlussreden,  resolved 
the  sacrament  of  penance  into  the  receiving  of  spiritual  counsel 
and  encouragement  at  the  hand  of  those  intrusted  with  the  cure 
of  souls,  without  departing  from  his  own  type  of  doctrine. 

If,  then,  it  is  asked  what  was  the  leading  principle  of  the 
Beformation,  and  of  that  entire  phenomenon  within  the  Church 
which  arose  from  it — Protestantism  to  wit, — it  is  not  at  all 
sufficient  to  describe  it  with  any  such  vague  and  bald  for- 
mula as  that  it  consisted  in  assigning  value  to  the  religious 
disposition,  above  every  outward  expression  of  it,  and  above 
every  outward  means  of  producing  it*  For  justifying  faith,  as 
the  Beformers  understood  it,  is  a frame  of  mind  that  is  essen- 
tially determined  by  regard  to  the  historical  (and  thus  objective) 
appearance  of  Christ.  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  Church- 
reformation  achieved  by  Luther  and  Zwingli,  is  by  no  means 
at  once  expressed  in  that  subjective  consciousness  of  justifica- 
tion through  Christ  by  faith,  however  perfectly  and  truly 
apprehended.  We  cannot  hold  it  up  as  the  principle  of  the 
Beformation  and  of  Protestantism  at  all,  unless  we  take  it  in 
its  close  reciprocal  connexion  with  that  objective  conception  of 
the  Church  which  regards  it  as  being  before  everything,  and 
before  all  legal  ordinances,  the  divinely-founded  community  of 
believers.  In  order  to  express  accurately  the  one  principle  of 
the  Church-reformation,  we  must  take  both  these  together  in 
their  inseparable  connexion  and  reciprocal  influence ; on  the 

to  the  adoption  of  Reformation  principlea,  if  the  view  of  the  felloiesbip  of 
believers,  which  is  intimately  connected  with  that  persuasion,  be  not  insisted 
upon  at  againtt  the  Roman  sacrament  of  penance.  Boos  did  not  gain  bis 
assurance  of  justification  in  Christ  without  seeking  and  finding  fellowship 
with  like-minded  persons,  even  among  members  of  the  evangelical  Church. 
But  he  did  not  become  a Reformer,  because  be  maintained  this  fellowship 
with  believers  only  as  a tubordinale  matter  to  his  fellowship  with  the  Roman 
Church,  to  which  last  be  remained  faithful  all  his  life,  in  spite  of  all  persecu- 
tions. This  is  the  reason  why  the  awakening  which  he  caused  within  the 
Roman  Chnrch  vanished  without  leaving  a trace  after  he  had  gone. 

> Thus  Zeller,  as  above,  p.  10  ; and  also  Baur.  See  above,  p.  47. 
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one  hand,  the  thought  of  the  certainty  of  salvation  in  the 
individual  believer — a certainty  which  is  independent  of  and 
rises  above  all  mentionable  instrumentalities,  being  determined 
solely  by  Christ ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thought  of  the 
community  of  believers  under  Christ — a community  appointed 
and  foreordained  by  God.  That  this  line  of  thought  dominates 
the  whole  of  Zwingli’s  work  as  a Reformer  is  shown  with  all 
possible  clearness  in  the  outline  of  the  ScMussreden,  given  above 
(p.  153),  and  in  their  Atidegung.  Luther  demonstrates  the 
connexion  of  these  two  views  to  be  the  main  point  of  his  whole 
religious  teaching  by  his  fundamental  propositions,  to  the  effect 
that  no  one  attains  unto  faith  unless  as  having  a standing  in 
the  Church  by  means  of  the  Word  of  (lod,  and  that  God  has 
given  this  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  community  of 
believers.'  With  respect  to  the  theory  of  the  Reformation,  the 
several  schools  of  modem  theology  very  naturally  split  at  once. 
It  is  therefore  perfectly  unintelligible  to  me  how  a theologian 
who  is  avowedly  defending  Church-Protestantism,  and  striving 
against  any  degradation  of  the  Church  to  the  level  of  a school, 
such  as  is  carried  out  by  the  extreme  left  and  the  extreme  right, 
can  fail  to  comprehend,  in  his  view  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Reformation,  the  evangelical  idea  of  the  Church.*  For  that 
which  is  to  be  the  chief  thing  in  the  final  result  must  also  be 
thought  of  in  the  first  principle ; otherwise  it  cannot  be  recog- 
nised as  an  end,  but,  at  most,  as  only  an  incidental  phenomenon. 
Of  course  one  must  in  that  case  get  rid  of  the  apocr}’phal 
schema  of  two  principles — the  material  and  formal — whether 
of  Protestantism  or  of  Reformation  theology  ; Doraer  does  not 
say  very  clearly  whether  it  is  to  the  former  or  the  latter 
of  these  that  the  said  principles  belong.  The  two  thoughts 

’ See  in  the  shorter  Catechism  his  explanation  of  the  third  article : “ I 
believe  that  it  is  not  of  my  own  reason  or  by  my  own  strength  that  1 believe 
in  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord  : it  is  the  Holy  Ohost  that  by  the  Gospel  lias  called 
me,  with  His  gifts  has  enlightened  me,  through  genuine  faith  has  sanctified 
and  sustained  me,  just  as  He  calls,  gathers  together,  enlightens,  sanctifies, 
and  sustains  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  true,  pro{ier  faith,  all  Christendom.  WirAin 
vhieh  Chrutmdum  lie  daily  give*  to  me  and  to  all  believer*  abundant  forgive- 
ness  of  alt  our  *in*.” 

’ I refer  to  Domer  {Hietory  of  Prote*tant  Theology),  whose  vefy  copious 
sketch  of  Luther's  sphere  of  Reformation  ideas  only  in  two  ]iassages  (pp.  1 38, 
273)  touches  upon  the  thought  of  the  Church  ; a thought  which  is  nowhere 
brought  into  prominence  in  the  section  entitled  DartleUung  de*  evangeli*chen 
Princip*  al*  Kirehenbildenden  (p.  212  *qq.) 
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which  he  designates  by  that  name  serve  as  principles  neither 
for  the  one  nor  for  the  other.  The  material  principle  of  the 
Eeformation  and  of  Protestantism  has  been  already  named.* 
It  is  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  to  it  that  it  should  be 
in  harmony  with  Scripture  ; but  not  of  so  great  importance  that 
it  should  be  in  harmony  with  that  exclusively,  and  have  nothing 
to  say  to  ecclesiastical  tradition.*  Even  Zwingli’s  accentuation 
of  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Church,  does  not  exclude  the  fact  (which  must  unavoidably  be 
assiuned  before  we  can  historically  understand  the  influence  he 
exercised)  that  his  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  both  directly 
and  indirectly  dominated  by  influences  of  tradition.  The 
exclusive  recognition  of  Scripture  as  the  source  from  which  all 
knowledge  of  divine  truth  is  to  be  derived,  as  above  and 
against  all  tradition,  is  the  fundamental  position  only  of 
evangelical  theology,  which  has  its  feet  firmly  planted  on  the 
ground  of  the  Reformation  Church ; and  it  came  to  be  wrought 
out  in  the  course  of  the  German  Reformation  as  the  sole  rule 
for  the  Church  only  when  all  hope  of  compromise  with  the 
Romish  Church  was  seen  to  be  delusive.  But  then,  again, 
neither  is  the  doctrine  of  justification  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Reformation  theology  either  of  Luther  or  of 
ZwinglL  How  is  it  possible  (leaving  other  points  out  of 
sight)  to  deduce  from  that  thought  Luther’s  doctrine  of  the 
Supper,  or  the  stress  which  he  laid  upon  it?  Or  how  does 
this  fit  in  with  the  asserted  dominant  position  of  that  doc- 
trine in  his  theology?  Luther’s  theological  first  principle 
is  rather  the  thought  of  the  abiding  revelation  of  love  as  the 
essence  of  God  in  Christ ; and  this — as  has  been  shown  above 
(p.  159) — is  the  case  with  Zwingli  also,  subject  of  course  to  the 
modification  which  is  produced  by  the  introduction  into  all  his 
teachings  of  the  idea  of  God’s  universal  operation. 

The  partisans  of  a radictil  school-theology  are  naturally 
unable  to  discern  how  the  reformation  of  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
that  originated  in  considerations  of  religion,  was  determined  by 
positive  Church  and  Christian  conditions.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  loudly  proclaim  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the 

* Hupfeld  concur*  in  thi*  view,  die  Lehrarttkel  der  AugiAurt^echen  Con- 
feuion,  M*rbui;g,  1840. 

• Compare  Apol.  Con/,  Awj.  pp.  71,  99,  141. 
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Lutheran  Church,  hut  in  reality  are  attached  only  to  the 
interests  of  a quasi- conservative  party  within  that  Church,  are 
very  strenuous  in  denying  the  identity  of  the  Eeformation 
activities  of  Luther  and  Zwingli,  on  account  of  the  differences 
which  separated  them — differences  which  are  to  be  found  in 
subordinate  details  of  the  religious  confession  they  uttered  of 
their  belief  in  justification  through  Christ  by  faith.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  correct  all  Stahl’s  recent  misrepresentations  of 
Zwingli,  made  with  the  view  of  showing  his  total  diversity 
from  Luther  ; for  the  antitheses  set  up  by  Stahl ' between  the 
views  of  the  two  betray  defective  knowledge  of  Luther’s  views, 
as  well  as  prove  that  no  fair  and  thorough-going  study  has  been 
devoted  to  the  works  of  Zwingli,  whom  he  traduces.  I limit 
myself  to  the  following  points,  which  bear  more  immediately 
upon  the  subject  in  hand.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true, 
what  Stahl  affirms,  that  by  the  works,  the  merit  of  which  he 
denies,  Zwingli  chiefly  means  ceremonial  obseiwances  merely, 
and  outward  literal  compliance  with  the  law ; and  is  by  no 
means  e.xplicit  in  denying  to  those  really  good  works  which  are 
wrought  with  pious  intention,  all  merit  and  all  share  in  pro- 
curing the  salvation  of  the  soul  (p.  26).  The  2 2d  of  the 
67  Schlussreden  sufficiently  meets  this  slander;  affirming,  as  it 
does,  that  the  works  we  do  as  believers  are  so  far  good  as  they 
aie  Christ’s,  while,  so  far  as  they  are  ours,  they  are  neither 
right  nor  good.  In  the  explanation  of  this  article  in  the 
Axislegvmg,  Zwingli  refers  to  what  he  had  said  on  the  twentieth 
article ; but  in  that  he  expresses  liimself  with  the  utmost  cor- 
rectness upon  the  idea  of  merit  In  the  second  place,  it  is  not 
true,  what  Stahl  asserts,  that  Zwingli  hardly  at  all  contemplates 
faith  in  its  aspect  as  appropriation  of  the  redemption  wrought 
by  Christ  (p.  25).  This  assertion  is  contradicted  by  his 
exposition  of  the  19th  and  20th  articles  throughout,  by  his 
locxts  de  religume  Christiana,  in  the  Commentarius  de  vera  et 
falsa  religione,  and  by  the  article  de  remissionepeccatorum,  in  the 
Expositio  fidei  Christiancc — his  last  work.*  In  the  third  place,  it 

' Die  Lutluriiche  Kirche  und  die  U nton,  from  p.  23  on wanU. 

‘ iv,  p.  60 : Confirmatio,  satisfactio  et  expiatio  criminum  per  solum 
Christum  pro  nobis  impetrata  est  apud  Deum.  Ipse  est  enim  pmpitiatio  pro 
peccatis  nostris,  . . . Cum  ergo  ills  pro  peccato  satisfecerit,  quinam  hunt, 
qiueao,  participes  illins  satisfactionis  et  redemtionis  ? Ipsum  aiidiamus : Qui 
in  me  credit,  hoc  est  qui  in  me  fidit,  qui  in  me  nititur,  babet  vitam  leternam. 
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is  not  true,  what  Stahl  asserts,  that  Zwingli  himself  never  appro- 
priated justification  by  faith  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  held 
by  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  and  recognised  by  them 
as  the  kernel  of  the  evangelical  reformation,  and  that  if  a lively 
sense  of  the  significance  of  justifying  faith  had  ever  been 
present  with  him,  he  could  not  afterwards,  when  he  developed 
his  doctrine  of  predestination,  have  denied  to  faith  (as  he  has 
done)  all  share  in  the  work  of  our  salvation  (p.  27).  Stahl  here 
refers  to  certain  passages  of  the  treatise  de  providerdia  Dei  (iv. 
p.  122  sg.)  which  Zeller  and  Sigwart  also  apply  in  a similar 
way,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above  (p.  1 54).  In  the  tract 
referred  to,  Zwingli  so  speaks  of  the  mutual  relation  between 
election  and  faith  as  to  make  it  appear  that  faith  is  the  result 
and  pledge  of  election,  and  that  the  declarations  concerning 
justification  or  salvation  by  faith  are  to  be  understood  only  of 
God’s  election  and  grace.*  But  this  is  very  far  from  meaning 
that  the  value  of  Christ’s  redeeming  work  is  to  be  regarded  as 
indififerent  to  faith,  for  not  only  is  that  work  again  and  again 
brought  into  relation  with  faith  throughout  the  course  of  the 
entire  discussion,  it  is  even  conveyed  in  the  passage  we  have 
quoted  by  the  word  liberalitas.  But  it  did  not  need  to  be 
treated  in  a thoroughgoing  way,  for  Zwingli  was  writing  de 
providentia  Dei,  and  not  de  satisfactione  Christi.  Moreover, 
even  at  the  time  when,  as  his  critic  would  have  it,  he  was 
elaborating  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  Zwingli  has  fuUy  met 
Stahl’s  demand  for  a testimony  on  the  subject  of  justification 
by  faith  in  the  above-cited  passage  from  his  eaposiiio  fidei. 
Further,  the  complaint  raised  against  Zwingli — that  by  his 
thought  of  the  universal  operation  of  God  he  has  excluded  or 
lessened  the  importance  of  Christ’s  redeeming  work — is  so 
effectually  met  in  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Zwingli 
(p.  153 /),  that  Stahl  himself  cannot  escape  Zwingli’s  own  con- 
demnation, to  which  I now  expressly  call  the  attention  of  all 
Stahl’s  followers.  To  crown  all  this,  Stahl,  far  from  being 
Lutheran,  is  Arminian,  when,  in  his  rectification  of  Zwingli’s 

At  vitam  eternam  nemo  adipiscitur,  nisi  cni  peccata  ademta  sunt.  Qui  ergo 
Christo  fldit,  ei  remittuntnr  peccata. 

* De  proc.  Dei  (iv.  p.  124) : Fidei  tribnitur  justificatio  et  salus,  qnum 
(althongh)  ea  aolius  sint  electinnis,  et  lilicraUtatia  divinsc,  (idea  autem 
electionem  sic  seqnatar  ut  qui  illam  haWant,  sciant  veluti  per  sigillum  ac 
pignua  se  electos  esse. 

11 
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teaching,  he  adopts  the  principle  that  justification  ought  to  be 
represented  as  being  brought  about  by  faith,  for  Luther  just  as 
much  as  Zwingli  always  represents  it  as  brought  about  only 
by  Christ  through  faith  as  a condition,  which  last  is  produced 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  A due  understanding  of  Zwingli’s  leading 
positions,  moreover,  leaves  it  open  to  no  sort  of  doubt  that  he, 
just  as  much  as  Luther,  in  summing  up  the  various  elements  of 
his  subjective  consciousness  of  salvation,  apprehends  Christ, 
who  is  our  justification,  with  the  historical  features  of  His 
obedience  and  atoning  passion.  As  he  works  out  this  thought 
only  synthetically  as  a matter  of  religious  consciousness,  but 
never  analytically  as  a doctrine  of  justification  and  reconcilia- 
tion, we  fail  to  find  in  his  writings  certain  ideas  which  were 
needed  to  work  out  the  doctrine  dialectically ; as,  for  example, 
the  idea  of  the  imputation  to  him  who  believes  now,  of  Christ’s 
work  finished  once  for  all  But  from  this  we  ought  not,  like 
Sigwart  (p.  167),  to  infer  that  Zwingli,  when  he  speaks  of  Christ 
as  our  righteousness,  invariably  intends  “ Christ  in  us  ” as  the 
ground  of  “ actual  righteousness.”  And  even  supposing  that 
such  expressions  did  occasionally  occur  in  Zwingli,*  he  would 
not  therein  be  different  from  Luther,  who  also,  as  Kostlin 
shows,*  occasionally  attributed  justification  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  operating  in  the  believer. 

It  is  certainly  a noteworthy  circumstance,  and  one  that 
demands  investigation,  that  Zwingli  gives  weight  and  prominence 
neither  so  frequently  nor  so  strongly  as  Luther  does  to  the 
thought  of  j ustification  through  Christ  by  faith.  They  who  always 
test  Zwingli  by  Luther  as  a standard,  and  who  turn  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former  all  his  divergencies  from  the  latter, 
are  sure  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance  also  for  their 
purpose,  and  if  they  cannot,  like  Melanchthon,  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  essential  agreement  of  both  in  their  consciousness  of 
justification,  they  will  at  least  imagine,  like  Stahl  (p.  22),  that 

* I do  not  And  in  the  Ar>notaiione»  in  Oene*in  (t.  p.  59),  the  expression  of 
Zwingli  quoted  by  Sigwart  as  above  : Justitiam  largitur,  iniemam  utam,  qum 
nihil  aliud  at,  nisi  spirittu.  Some  such  undercurrent  of  thought,  however, 
seems  to  run  in  the  Expositio  fidti  (iv.  60).  Sievt  enim  fidem  nemo  potest  nisi 
sphriius  sanclus  dare,  sic  etiam  non  remisskmem  peccatomm.  Still,  when  taken 
along  with  its  connexion,  this  also  means  only  that  the  Holy  Spirit  as  objec- 
tive gronnd  of  faith  is  the  means  of  the  appropriation  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  grounded  on  Christ’s  atoning  work,  jnst  as  faith  itself  is. 

’ Luther's  Theologie,  ii  p.  454.  I shall  again  recur  to  this  point. 
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Zwingli  borrowed  those  thoughts  from  Luther  in  a merely  super- 
ficial way,  and  never  really  cherished  any  hearty  regard  for  them. 
Along  with  this,  they  make  the  supposition  that  the  tendency 
which  Luther  originally  displayed  towards  work-righteousness, 
was  the  only  form  of  piety  that  was  possible  within  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  West ; and  that  Zwingli,  accordingly, 
who  never  exerted  himseK  so  earnestly  to  establish  a righteous- 
ness of  his  own,  betrays  a more  superficial  piety  than  does 
Luther,  even  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  But  while  this  supposition  implies  in  itself  a perni- 
cious mistake,  we  ought  never  to  allow  ourselves  to  forget  that 
they  were  altogether  special  circumstances  which  led  Luther  so 
unweariedly  to  proclaim  the  comfort  of  troubled  consciences  in 
the  good  news  of  justification  through  Christ.  It  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  Luther  had  pursued  so  long  and  so 
passionately  the  opposite  course  of  seeking  to  make  himself  just 
with  God  through  the  merit  of  his  ascetic  (and  therefore  not 
even  socially  profitable)  works.  From  his  recollection  of  the 
energy  with  which  he  had  sought  to  carry  out  this  error  of  his 
monkish  life,  Luther  derived  a great  part  of  that  persistency, 
which  he  showed  in  laying  so  frequent  and  urgent  stress  on  the 
consolation  of  the  gospel  and  the  method  of  its  appropriation. 
Since  Zwingli  had  not  experienced  in  his  own  life  the  fruits  of 
an  error  like  Luther’s— an  error  with  which  his  monkish  pro- 
fession, his  nominalistic  education,  and  his  hypochondriac 
malady  had  much  to  do, — since  Zwingli’s  early  life  was  not 
spent  in  struggles  of  conscience,  arising  from  a false  notion  of 
piety,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  should  manifest,  in  all  his 
activity  as  a reformer  and  as  a theologian,  that  balance  of  mind, 
even  in  the  treatment  of  the  various  heads  of  doctrine,  which 
elicits  from  the  blind  partisans  of  Luther  charges  of  littleness 
of  soul  or  of  rationalism,  but  yet  does  not  by  any  means  pre- 
judice the  central  significance  of  his  consciousness  of  justifica- 
tion. 

Stahl  has  suffered  himself  to  make  the  assertion  that  Zwingli 
is  on  this  point  merely  a superficial  imitator  of  Luther  (in  spite 
of  Zwingli’s  well-known  declarations  to  the  contrary  effect,  upon 
his  entire  independence  of  Luther),^  because  CEcolampadius  has 

* AtuUgung  der  SchluMredm  (Werke,  L pp.  253,  254) ; Exega'u  eucharMice 
negolii  ad  LiUherum  (iii.  p.  543). 
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asserted  that  he  has  Luther  to  thank  for  his  views  on  justifica- 
tion. How  utterly  unlike  the  genuine  orthodoxy  of  Luther  is 
the  modern  Lutheran  exclusiveness  of  Stahl  and  his  school ! 
The  former  did  not  feel  secure  in  its  Church-consciousness 
unless  it  was  able  to  prove  that  all  the  articles  of  the  evangelical 
faith  had  from  the  very  beginning  obtained  currency  within 
the  Church ; and  that,  accordingly,  from  the  earliest  times  there 
had  existed  within  the  Church  the  tendency  which  was  brought 
by  Luther  to  determine  the  contest  against  Romanism.  Even 
while  their  scholastic  aims  in  theology  were  growing  narrower, 
the  older  Lutherans  always  maintained  this  Catholic  feeling. 
But  now,  forsooth,  respect  for  Luther  renders  it  necessary  to 
assume  that  in  the  thought  of  justification  through  Christ  by 
faith  he  propounded  something  that  up  to  his  time  had  been 
utterly  unheard  of!  In  that  case  Luther  was  merely  the 
founder  of  a sect ; and  however  accurate  may  have  been  his 
new  and  higher  knowledge,  he  broke  the  continuity  of  the 
Church  by  it — and  knowingly,  too,  if  Stahl’s  assumption  be 
correct.  But  Luther  himself  was  conscious  of  the  contrary 
Stahl’s  notion,  therefore,  that  Luther  was  in  his  day  the  only 
source  of  true  views  upon  justification,  must  be  regarded  as 
false. 

But,  over  and  above  this,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  a 
consciousness  of  the  exclusive  value  of  God’s  grace  may  be 
traced  from  Augustine  downward  through  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  this  very  consciousness  was  the  immediate  means  of 
bringing  about  a reaction  against  ascetic  work- righteousness 
during  the  closing  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  conviction  can  be  seen  even  in  that  popular 
feeling  against  monkery,  which  was  widely  diffused  even 

' Vrrmahnmg  tick  vor  Aufrvhr  zu  hSten  (1522)  W»lch,  x.  p.  420.  “ Above 
everything  would  I beve  my  name  to  be  ]iaased  over  in  silence,  and  that  ye 
should  call  yourselves  not  Lutherans,  but  Christians.  What  is  Luther  ? At 
all  events  the  doctrine  is  not  mine.  Neither  have  I been  crucified  for  any 
man.  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  iii.  4,  5)  would  not  suffer  that  Christians  should  call 
themselves  of  Paul  or  of  Peter,  but  only  of  Christ.  How  then  should  I,  a 
poor  vile  worm  (armrr  tiiniender  Madensack),  come  to  have  children  of  Christ 
called  by  my  worthless  name  ? Nay,  dear  friends  ; let  us  do  away  with  party 
names,  and  name  ourselves  of  Christ,  whose  doctrine  we  hold.  The  Papistn 
have  a party  name, — and  justly  ; for,  not  satisfied  with  Christ's  doctrine  and 
name,  they  will  have  the  Pope's  also.  Let  them  be  the  Pope's,  who  is  their 
master.  I am  not,  nor  will  I be,  any  man's  master.  In  common  tcUh  Me 
congregation  of  Chritt't  people,  I hold  the  one  common  doctrine  of  Chriit,  who 
alone  is  our  Master." 
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previous  to  the  Beformation,  and  which  betokened  religious 
earnestness,  not  a frivolous  disposition.  Even  the  cloister 
itself  did  not  escape  the  influence  of  this  revulsion.  Luther 
notoriously  was  indebted  to  an  old  monk  for  the  first  consolatory 
reference  to  it  in  the  midst  of  his  struggles  of  conscience  ; and 
it  was  Staupitz,  his  patron,  who  aided  him  in  further  developing 
his  views.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Zwingli  also  was  brought 
to  a similar  conviction  by  tradition  within  the  Church.'  That 
conviction  so  derived  was  in  his  case,  however,  so  identified 
with  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture,  that  as  soon  as  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  business  of  a Beformer  he  was  able  in 
the  same  breath  to  proclaim  the  dominion  of  Scripture  over  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  exclusive  saving  efiScacy  of  Christ  Thus 
being  saved  the  necessity  of  swinging  to  an  opposite  extreme  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  a gross  error,  and  apprehend  the  proper 
basis  of  piety;  and  being  able  as  a theologian  to  treat  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  to  attribute  due  importance  to  all  those 
parts,  of  religious  knowledge  which  escape  Luther,  it  is  easily 
seen  why  Zwingli  was  not  always  recurring  anew,  like  Luther, 
to  the  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  through 
Christ.  To  put  down  and  depreciate  the  one  on  account  of  liis 
divergence  from  the  other  on  the  point  we  have  indicated, 
betrays,  therefore,  not  merely  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  Beformation,  and  injustice  in  the  appreciation  of  individuals; 
it  betrays  also  that  utter  want  of  judgment  which  expects  and 
demands  mechanical  uniformity  in  the  spiritual  life.^ 

Still,  it  was  not  the  appropriation  of  the  traditional  thought 
of  justification  solely  through  grace  in  Christ  that  made  either 
Luther  or  Zwingli  to  be  reformers  of  the  Church.  The  fact  that 
this  thought  could  be  traced  all  through  the  middle  ages,  up  to 
Augustine,  shows  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  intended 
to  break  with  the  Western  Church  upon  a fundamental  point. 

^ He  himself  refers  to  his  teacher,  Thomss  Wyttenbach,  and  to  Krasmns. 
Compare  AusUi/ung  Her  Schbusraien  (i.  p.  298)  ; Exegais  eucliaristicB  negotii 
ad  Lutherum  (iii.  p.  544). 

’ Compare  Uundeshsgen  (as  above,  pp.  146-154),  whose  judgment  upon  the 
relative  divergence  between  Luther  and  Zwingli  is  correct  also  in  reference  to 
the  thought  of  justification  as  a whole  ; though  it  might  be  mo<litied  in  some 
of  the  details,  in  so  far  as  neither  Keformer  immediately  contem|>lates  a doc- 
trine of  justification,  and  in  so  for  as  their  practical  consciousness  of  justi- 
fication rises  out  of  an  almost  similar  spiritual  movement  in  the  Catholic 
Church. 
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But  in  order  that  the  truth  should  become  in  the  spirit  of  either 
of  them  a reforming  fact,  something  more  was  necessary.  For 
one  thing,  the  conviction  of  justification  by  grace  had  to  be 
established  as  scriptural;  and  with  the  help  of  Paul,  and  also  by 
means  of  the  idea  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ’s  passion,  it  had  to  be  put  in  decisive  contrast 
against  the  value  of  good  works,  in  order  that  the  current  doc- 
trines of  justification  and  merit  might  be  refuted.  And  then 
the  religious  conviction  of  justification  by  grace — presupposing 
faith  or  confidence  towards  God — had  to  be  put  into  reciprocal 
relation  with  the  thought  of  the  Church  or  community  of 
believers,  in  order  to  root  up  those  institutions  which  deprived 
the  Church  of  her  proper  character  as  the  community  of  be- 
lievers. Thus  far  the  Reformation  denotes  a specific  stage  in 
the  Church’s  development ; and  (inasmuch  as  the  Church  was 
in  a great  measure  prevented  by  the  authorities  which  were 
then  in  the  ascendant,  from  yielding  to  this  development)  it 
implied  a rupture  with  the  previous  stage.  The  Anabaptists 
and  Socinians,  on  the  other  hand,  broke  with  the  historical 
Church  in  principle  in  separating  themselves  from  the  Christian 
fellowship  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For  the  Anabaptists,  instead 
of  aiming  at  a community  of  persons  set  apart  by  God  by  His 
Word  and  by  His  Sacraments,  aimed  at  the  formation  of  a sect 
consisting  of  actively  holy  and  sinless  persons  ; while  the 
Socinians,  instead  of  the  Church,  aimed  at  the  formation  of  a 
school  of  persons  theologically  of  one  mind  upon  the  doctrine 
of  Christ*  In  order,  then,  specifically  to  distinguish  the  Church- 
work  of  Luther  and  of  Zwingli  from  these  shapes  of  radical  and 
revolutionary  reform,*  I think  I may  venture  to  affirm  that 
neither  Zwingli  nor  Luther  either  discovered  the  thought  which 
was  the  leading  one  with  them  as  Reformers,  or  rediscovered 
it  merely  by  study  of  the  Bible,  but  that  they  imbibed  it  from 
a tradition  current  within  the  Church ; and  further,  that  the 
Reformation  application  of  the  religious  consciousness  as  fixed 

' UpoQ  this  point  compare  my  OachiehU.  Studien  tur  Chrittl.  Lthrt  von 
Oott,  Art.  iii.  (Jahrb.  fUr  deutache  Tbeologie,  xiii.  p.  278  iq.) 

* Thia  ia  not  rendered  needleaa  by  Zeller'a  obaervation,  aa  above,  p.  13,  that 
the  Lutheran  Confeaaion  approachea  Catboliciam  more  cloaely,  while  thoee  of 
the  Reformed  Churchea  approximate  thoae  aecta  and  parties  which  stand  out- 
aide  of  the  limits  of  Reformation  Proteatantiam.  Such  an  observation  betrays 
a merely  atijierlicial  mode  of  viewing  the  question. 
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only  upon  grace  and  upon  Christ,  to  put  aside  all  contrary  in- 
stitutions and  school  traditions,  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church  character  of  Christianity ; for  it  stands  in  reciprocal 
relation  with  the  original  and  true  idea  of  the  Church  as  the 
community  of  persons  set  apart  to  holiness  by  God. 

27.  If  the  lever  of  the  Eeformation  had  been  a doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  similar  to  that  which  we  now  possess  fully 
wrought  out,  one  might  expect  at  least  that  the  learned 
Melanchthon  would  have  set  it  forth  with  peculiar  complete- 
ness and  in  adequate  dialectic  relation  with  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation.  But  this  is  not  the  case  : he  invariably  treats 
the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  work,  as  such,  not  apart  from  the  thought 
of  justification,  but  usually  simply  hints  at  it,  and  takes  it  for 
granted,  as  the  means  of  justification,  as  the  object  of  faith, 
while  his  whole  view  is  dominated  by  the  Beformation  fact  of 
subjective  consciousness  of  justification  through  Christ.  Thus 
Melanchthon  also  almost  always  keeps  in  full  view  the  historical 
basis  of  the  sense  of  justification  when  stating  the  latter,  and  so 
regards  remissio  pecccUorum,  OH  justificatio,  OR  reconeUiatio,  as 
the  immediate  effect  of  Christ’s  work,  just  as  much  as  the 
appeasing  of  the  wrath  of  God  and  satisfaction  for  sin  are  so ; 
while  the  doctrine  subsequently  developed  (which  is  the 
prevalent  one  in  the  dogmatic  text-books)  assigns  to  the  active 
and  passive  obedience  of  Christ  an  immediate  effect  only  upon 
God,  but  upon  man  merely  a mediate  one.  In  harmony  with 
this  attitude  are  the  expressions  in  the  first  edition  of  the  loci 
theol.  (C.  R.  xxL  pp.  165-168),  to  the  effect  that  he  who  in 
obedience  to  the  gospel  puts  faith  in  God  is  justified  already, 
and  that  the  grace  with  which  God  accepts  Christ  embraces 
all  sanctified  persons  in  Christ,  and  for  Christ’s  sake.  We  have 
a further  indication  of  the  churchly  character  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  justification,  in  the  remark  that  the  faith  which  justifies, 
in  other  words,  which  appropriates  justifying  grace,  is  not 
possible  nisi  renovarUe  et  illuminante  corda  nostra  Spiritu  Dei 
(p.  162).  The  expression  in  the  third  edition  of  the  loci  theol. 
(1543)  points  in  the  same  direction:  Cum  dicit, justificamur 
fide,  vuU  te  intueri  filium  Dei  sedentem  ad  dexteram  patris, 
mediatorem  interpellantem  pro  nobis,  et  statuere  quod  tibi  remit- 
iantur  peccata,  quod  Justus,  i.e.  acceptus  reputeris  seu  pronuntieris 
propter  ilium  ipsum  filium,  qui  fuit  victima  (p.  743).  It  is  one  of 
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the  conditions  of  religious  faith  that  what  it  contains  in  thought 
should  be  represented  as  present.  Now  Christ,  as  He  is  believed 
to  be  present,  has  the  attributes  of  His  exaltation ; if,  there- 
fore, He  is  to  be  regarded  at  the  same  time  as  the  Mediator  of 
forgiveness  of  sins,  this  can  be  done  only  because  the  exalted 
Head  of  the  Church,  as  its  intercessor,  continues  to  maintain  the 
atoning  efficacy  of  His  sacrifice.  Finally,  Melanchthon  occupies 
the  same  standing-ground  as  Luther  and  Zwingli,  in  respect  that 
in  conjunction  with  a rejection  of  the  Romish  sacrament  of 
penance,  he  regards  the  whole  Christian  life,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
vctustatis  nostrcB  Tnortificatio  et  renovatio  spiritus,  as  being 
pcBniUntia,  so  that  also  the  negative  side  is  subordinated  to  its 
principle  on  the  positive  side  ; for  no  real  turning  away  of  the 
soul  from  sin  is  conceivable  unless  produced  by  the  working  of 
God,  and  more  especially  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (pp.  215,  216  ; see 
also  the  second  edition  of  the  loci,  p.  489). 

Tliese  indications  just  as  certainly  convey  the  true  idea  of 
Luther’s  point  of  view  as  they  are  unknown  to  the  later  theo- 
logy of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Their  judicious  use  would  have 
led  to  the  result  of  placing  the  Church  (within  which  one 
is  conscious  of  justification  through  Christ,  and  within  which 
one  does  poenitentia  as  the  duty  of  the  renewed  man)  in  a posi- 
tion of  priority  to  the  salvation  of  individuals,  and  of  bringing 
into  immediate  relation  with  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ. 
The  theological  thinking  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  however, 
does  not  carry  them  so  far.  For  Luther  never  gave  himself 
to  the  business  of  fitiming  a theological  system ; and  the  loci 
theol.,  with  the  loose  concatenation  of  which  even  Melanchthon 
contented  himself,  can  pass  for  a theological  system  only  in  a 
very  improper  sense  of  the  word,  for  they  are  not  dominated 
and  arranged  by  the  idea  of  a purpose  in  revelation.  So  far 
as  either  of  them  apprehended  the  task  of  framing  a doctrine 
of  justification,  and  thus,  by  means  of  a chronological  order  of 
conditions,  try  to  account  for  the  subjective  consciousness,  they 
restrict  tliemselves  to  the  doctrines  de  lege,  de  evangelio,  de  fidei 
efficacia,  on  which,  however,  also  the  doctrine  de  poenitenlia 
throws  some  stray  lights.  But  the  analysis,  by  means  of 
these  notions,  of  the  consciousness  of  justification,  implies  an 
important  change  of  the  locus  in  which  that  Reformation  ques- 
tion originally  presented  itself  For  in  the  order  of  those  ideas. 
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fides  justijicans  comes  to  be  represented  as  the  beginning  in 
time  of  the  new  life ; and  the  temporal  process  by  means  of 
which  this  result  is  brought  about  from  previous  causes,  finds 
its  place  between  the  period  of  the  state  of  sin  and  the  period 
of  the  state  of  grace,  just  as  this  is  properly  the  locus  of 
the  Catholic  idea  of  justification.  Now  it  was  his  apologetical 
relations  to  the  position  and  purpose  of  this  latter  idea  that  led 
Luther  to  pursue  the  path  in  which  Melanchthon  followed  him. 
In  the  controversy  upon  absolution  and  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance, Luther  had  defended  his  own  practical  consciousness  of 
justification  through  Christ  as  a basis  of  Christian  life  in  the 
Church,  against  that  most  influential  institution  of  the  Bomish 
system.  He  had  proved  that  in  justification  we  must  look 
away  from  our  works,  although  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
the  believer  would  perform  them.  The  controversy  afterwards 
extended  to  the  question  regarding  the  idea  of  justification. 
But  as  that  idea  referred  his  opponents  directly  back  to  the 
thought  of  good  works,  and  as  they  supposed  in  the  justification 
of  the  sinner  an  actual  change  of  the  individual  with  respect 
to  his  free-will  by  the  grace  of  God,  Luther  conceded  thus 
much  to  them,  that  he  suited  his  own  similarly  designated 
conception  of  the  subject  as  nearly  as  possible  to  their  scheme 
merely  giving  a place  of  first  importance  to  the  consideration 
that  justification  by  faith  lays  the  foundation  for  the  ability  to 
produce  good  works,  in  such  a manner  that  the  pacification  of 
the  conscience  that  has  been  in  trouble  and  pain  on  account  of 
sin  is  at  once  achieved. 

These  points  of  antithesis  and  of  analogy  with  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  justification,  connected  themselves  with  the  need 
for  a manner  of  representing  them  that  should  be  as  popular 
and  practical  as  possible.  Both  purposes  were  attained  when 
the  schema  of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  law  and  gospel 
was  brought  into  the  Reformation  thought,  and  any  reference 
away  from  the  reconciliation  through  Christ  that  is  pronounced 
in  the  gospel  to  the  view  and  meaning  of  the  historical  pro- 
cess itself,  and  its  necessary  relations,  was  omitted.  In 
none  of  the  repeated  expositions  of  the  doctrine  is  it  deli- 
berately and  directly  brought  into  relation  with  the  idea 
of  the  Church ; at  the  same  time,  we  ought  not  to  forget 
Luther’s  grand  principle,  that  the  gospel,  as  the  immediate 
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objective  ground  of  justification  by  faith,  has  a strict  relation 
with  the  Church  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  is  founded 
on  that  gospel.  The  same  cannot  be  said  without  qualification 
of  the  law  which  normally  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  the 
Mosaic  decalogue,  but  which  can  also  be  traced  in  the  natural 
consciousness  of  mankind.  For,  contained  in  it,  the  Beformcrs 
recognise  the  eternal  will  of  God, — that  ordering  of  the  moral 
world  which  continues  to  be  the  same  from  beginning  to  end ; 
and  they  raise  this  thought  (which  of  course  is  not  in  itself  a 
new  one)  to  the  dignity  of  a comprehensive  standard  for  our 
moral  and  religious  view  of  the  universe.  Still  that  natural- 
istic assumption  does  not  influence  the  relations  at  present  in 
question,  and  to  consider  the  law  as  decalogue  really  removes 
little  from  the  sphere  of  Christian  life  those  processes  of  moral 
and  religious  life  which  resulted  in  connexion  with  the  law ; 
for  even  in  the  Old  Testament  there  is  recognised  a connexion 
between  law  and  gospel ; and  even  at  that  epoch  justification 
by  faith  in  the  promises  is  asserted.  Now,  as  the  true  Church 
of  God  is  considered  to  have  existed  from  the  moment  that 
promises  of  salvation  are  recorded  in  the  Bible  narrative,  the 
view  of  the  Reformers  is,  that  that  change  in  men  which  they 
explain  by  reference  to  the  working  of  law  and  gospel  takes 
place  within  the  Church.  This  confirms  the  Church  basis  for 
the  course  of  justification  and  renovation  of  life  which  the 
Reformers  directly ‘set  forth,  although  they  do  not  close  the 
series  of  representations  which  I have  indicated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  way.  I have  found  myself  compelled  to  enter  upon 
this  investigation,  not  merely  in  order  to  bring  out  the  his- 
torical state  of  the  case,  but  also  in  order  to  show  at  the  out- 
set the  spuriousness  of  a view  of  the  Reformation  doctrine 
which,  by  a narrower  limitation  of  the  definition  of  the  Church, 
gives  rise  to  the  impression  that  one  who  is  under  the  religious 
influence  of  the  law  must  necessarily  still  be  altogether  imre- 
lated  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  saved. 

God’s  word  of  revelation,  then,  throughout  all  the  stages  of 
its  development,  has  consisted  both  of  law  and  of  gospel;  of 
which  the  former  includes  all  those  precepts  which  God  enjoins 
on  mankind,  bearing  upon  the  honour  and  worship  due  to  Him- 
self, and  also  with  a view  to  the  maintenance  of  a duly  ordered 
fellowship  between  man  and  man,  with  the  express  intention 
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that  men  should  gain  eternal  life  by  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
these  precepts.  The  gospel  includes  the  promise  of  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  God,  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  unmerited  sal- 
vation through  Christ,  to  men  who,  as  sinners,  vainly  seek  to 
attain  everlasting  life  by  means  of  the  law.  If,  accordingly, 
law  and  gospel  are,  in  respect  of  their  matter,  mutually  opposed, 
they  yet  in  respect  of  their  form  are  closely  connected  with 
each  other.  For  the  law,  although  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  by  the 
sinner,  produces  in  him  consciousness  of  his  sin,  alarm  at  the 
demerit  of  it,  and  despondency  in  the  matter  of  his  salvation, 
and  disposes  him  to  embrace  the  gospel  by  faith.  The  gospel, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  it  awakens  faith,  does  not  limit  itself 
to  the  task  of  bestowing  upon  that  faith  foigiveness  of  sins 
through  Christ,  and,  by  assurance  of  this,  pacifying  the  con- 
science. It  proceeds  further  to  bestow  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  exhibit  that  reciprocity  of 
love  towards  God  which  evinces  itself  in  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  Although  such  fulfilment  is  of  course  always  imperfect, 
it  is  still  obligatory,  because  the  law  is  of  everlasting  obliga- 
tion ; but,  on  account  of  its  defectiveness,  the  acceptance  even 
of  the  believer  with  God  is  based  solely  upon  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  which,  by  his  faith  in  its  worth,  is  imputed  to  him  as 
his  o\vn  by  the  solemn  judgment  of  God. 

Now,  although  this  genetic  representation  of  justification  by 
faith  ultimately  leads  up  to  that  attitude  of  the  religious  sub- 
jective consciousness  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  motive 
power  that  produced  the  Keformation,  it  is  yet  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  in  the  first  instance  the  doctrine  we  have  been 
sketching  sets  itself  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  sinner 
is  made  righteous;  in  other  words,  in  form  and  tendency  it 
approaches  the  Komish  doctrine,  which,  while  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  really  so  different.  The  Reformation  doctrine  is  fully 
warranted  in  excluding  all  intermixture  of  merita  de  congnto 
and  de  condigno,  for  the  former  are  impossible  when  the  pre- 
supposition of  sin  is  rightly  understood  ; while  neither  of  them 
is  conceivable  when  the  strictness  of  the  divine  judgment  is 
kept  in  mind.  Moreover,  the  conception  of  justification  as 
actus  forensis,  as  a sentence  of  God,  is  based  not  only  on  the 
testimony  of  Paul,  but  also  on  the  necessity  of  providing  that 
the  life  of  the  believer  should  be  protected  against  the  errors 
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of  self-rigliteousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  tendency  to 
despair  of  salvation  on  the  other.  On  this  account  the  declara- 
tion of  the  sentence  of  acquittal  must  be  ranked  above  re- 
generation by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  regarded  as  prior  to  it. 
Although,  however,  in  these  respects  we  must  recognise  an  inner 
suitability  and  logicality  in  this  view,  we  cannot  extend  the 
same  praise  to  the  assertion  that  through  the  gospel  not  only 
is  forgiveness  of  sins  bestowed,  but  also  the  Holy  Ghost  unto 
newness  of  life ; or,  in  other  words,  that  in  the  faith  which 
appropriates  justification  is  contained  also  the  ability  and  in- 
clination to  well-doing.  For  it  is  merely  asserted  and  proved 
by  Bible-texts  that  the  two  results  always  go  together ; but 
then  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
never  enters  on  the  consideration  that  even  in  justification, 
as  such,  there  must  be  traced  a telic  reference  to^  regene- 
ration and  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  by  faith,  in  order  to 
secure  a strict  sequence  of  ideas  in  the  doctrine.  Instead  of 
this,  the  two  facts,  though  declared  to  be  invariably  conjoined, 
are  regarded  as  altogether  distinct  in  respect  of  the  pur- 
poses which  they  serve.  Justification  is  wrought  in  order  that 
the  believer’s  conscience  may  be  pacified  ; while  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  the  ability  to  produce  good  works,  is  conferred 
in  order  that  God  may  be  well  pleased,  or  that  His  eternal  law 
may  be  kept.  As  long  as  these  two  elements  are  not  united 
in  one  thought,  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon  is  in- 
complete, and  fails  fully  to  commend  itself  to  men’s  convictions 
as  against  the  Bomish  doctrine,  in  which  the  idea  oi  justificatio 
is  directly  framed  in  such  a way  as  to  satisfy  at  once  man’s 
need,  as  also  the  demand  of  God’s  law,  by  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  ability  to  produce  meritorious  works. 

When  we  compare  with  this  style  of  doctrine  Zwingli’s  treat- 
ment of  the  question,  we  are  met  by  the  same  difficulty,  al- 
though in  another  form.  Zwingli  (Comm,  de  vera  et  falsa 
rtligiont,  0pp.  iii  p.  191  sqq),  by  connecting  the  ideas  etan- 
gelium  and  paenitentia,  adheres  to  the  line  of  thought  originally 
adopted  by  Luther,  to  the  effect  that  the  gospel,  as  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  reconciliation  accomplished  by  Christ,  and 
as  the  medium  that  conveys  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
awakens  trust  in  the  pardoning  grace  of  God,  also  supplies  at 
once  the  motive  and  the  standard  for  the  sinner’s  self-know- 
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ledge  ; while  also  as  preached  by  the  most  innocent  of  men  it 
gives  sufficient  motive  for  a change  in  the  whole  tendency  of  life. 
This  expresses  exactly  the  external  connexion  that  is  implied 
in  the  association  between  justification  and  regeneration  which 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  also  assert  He  does  not  get  beyond 
this  mode  of  viewing  the  matter,  even  when  he  describes  the 
new  life  as  the  condition  under  which  alone  the  pacification  of 
the  conscience,  which  the  gospel  works,  can  take  effect  upon 
any  one.  Filium  mittit,  q%d  Dei  justiticc  pro  nobis  saiisfadat, 
induhitcUumque  piffnus  salutis  fiat.  Verum  ea  lege,  xU  nova 
creatura  simus,  ut  Christum  induti  ambulemus.  Est  ergo  tota 
Christiani  hominis  vita  posnitentia ; guando  enim  est,  ut  non 
pecoemus  } (p.  194.)  For  this  condition  is  not  derived  from  the 
direct  object  of  faith,  to  wit  the  pacifying  mercy  of  God.  For 
this  reason  Zwingli  presently  adds  the  supplementary  formula 
(p.  201),  Quod  Christiana  religio  nihil  aliud  esi,  guam  firma 
spes  in  Deum  per  Christum  Jesum  et  innocens  vita  ad  exemplum 
Christi,  quoad  ipse  donat,  expressa — a formula  in  which  the 
diversity  of  the  motives  of  hope  and  of  well-doing  in  the 
atoning  work  and  in  the  example  of  Christ  is  unmistakably 
expressed.  It  is  true  that  he  immediately  passes  on  to  point 
out  a closer  connexion  between  the  two,  quod  posnitentia  peceata 
• non  abluit,  sed  spes  in  Christum,  guodgue  pcenitentia  custodia  est, 
ne  in  ea  recidas,  guat  damnavisti.  Still  he  does  not  lay  the 
chief  emphasis  on  this  thought,  that  a good  walk  serves  as  the 
means  of  sustaining  one's  faith,  for  he  immediately  afterwards 
gives  it  out  as  a hard  problem  how  to  solve  the  antinomy, 
quod  Christi  redemtio  cuncta  possit  et  efiiciat  quce  ad  salutem 
attinent,  et  contra  tarn  constanter  innocentia  reguiratur  (p.  202). 
For  they  who  are  constantly  laying  stress  upon  faith  in  Christ 
seem  to  surrender  the  necessity  of  striving  after  moral  excel- 
lence ; while  those  whose  thoughts  are  directed  especially  to 
the  latter  are  apt  to  become  doubtful  as  to  what  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  Christ  and  his  work.  Zwingli  appeals  to  the  actual 
experience  of  faith  in  order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  thus 
evades  the  necessity  of  a theoretical  adjustment  of  the  relation 
that  has  been  spoken  of.  Hor  do  we  find  matters  more  fully 
explaiued  in  bis  later  dissertation  in  the  Christianas  fidei  ex- 
positio  (0pp.  iv.  p.  61  sgq.)  Here  he  simply  defines  saving 
faith  as  being  at  the  same  time  the  disposition  to  perform  good 
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works.  But  this  combination  is  merely  asserted,  not  vindi- 
cated. At  all  events,  the  following  is  hardly  sufficient : Fides 
a solo  Dei  spiritu  est.  Qui  ergo  fdem  kabent  in  omni  opere  ad 
Dei  voluntatem  velut  ad  archetypum  spectant  (p.  61).  Fides  enim 
cum  spiritus  divini  sU  adjlatus,  quomodo  potest  quiesctrt  aut  in 
otio  deddere,  quum  spiritus  illejugissit  actio  et  operatic  t Ubi- 
cuTigue  ergo  vera  fides  est,  ibi  et  opus  est  non  minus,  quam  vbi 
ignis  isthie  et  color  est  (p.  63).  For  inasmuch  as  faith  had  been 
at  the  outset  defined  as  trust  in  God  and  Christ — in  other 
words,  as  the  faculty  of  resting  on  God’s  omnipotence  and 
mercy, — any  additional  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  producing  well-doing  in  the  believer,  however  right  it 
may  be  in  itself,  and  however  characteristic  it  may  be  of 
Zwingli’s  special  work  as  a reformer,  is  yet  only  a mere  appen- 
dix to  the  primary  definition  of  faith  ; and  the  necessity  of  the 
new  thought  cannot  be  inferred  by  deduction  from  our  Chris- 
tian intuitions. 

By  Luther’s  sense  of  the  disparity  of  his  doctrine  and  of  the 
need  for  bringing  into  closer  connexion  the  two  thoughts  of 
justification  and  of  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  I think  it  is 
possible  to  explain  the  fact  that  in  certain  of  his  expressions 
Luther  defined  the  idea  of  justification  in  a way  identical 
with  that  which  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
principle  by  Andreas  Osiander.  That  Luther,  previous  to 
the  year  1517,  in  spite  of  his  chief  accentuation  of  imputed 
righteousness,  occasionally  also  gives  expression  in  a way  that 
was  then  customary  to  the  idea  of  a real  infusion  of  righteous- 
ness, has  been  already  shown  above  (p.  139).  These  expressions 
reproduce  themselves,  too,  even  in  the  times  of  his  reformation 
activity,  and  particularly  are  to  be  found  in  writings  of  the 
years  1519-22.*  Tliis  chiefly  arises  from  inaccurate  considera- 

* Kurzere  Atulegung  det  Brirfu  an  die  Oatater  (1519),  Walch,  ix.  p.  209  : 
“ When  Paul  apeaka  of  the  faith  which  juatifiea  he  of  ooune  means  the  faith 
which  worketh  by  love ; for  faith  eama  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit.” 
P.  117:  “To  the  righteous  no  sin  is  imputed,  and  this  by  reason  of  faith, 
which,  being  in  conformity  with  God,  crucifies  sin  in  the  flesh.”  Sermon 
von  dreierlei  golem  Leben  (1521),  x.  p.  1992  : “Faith  alone  makes  blessed. 
Wherefore ! It  brings  with  it  the  spirit  that  does  all  good  works  willingly 
and  lovingly,  and  thus  fulfils  and  delights  in  the  commandments  of  God.” 
Auslegung  der  22  ereten  Peatmen  (1519),  iv.  p.  859  ; “ Beware  of  the  sophists 
who  make  Christ  to  be  our  righteousness  and  our  wisdom  in  such  a way 
that  all  the  time  they  make  him  only  to  be  the  cause  of  our  righteousness. 
. . . Faith  in  Christ  brings  it  about  that  he  lives  and  works  in  me  just  os  a 
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tion  of  those  data  of  the  subjective  consciousne^  which  at 
other  tiroes  are  carefully  kept  distinct  from  each  other.  We 
being  in  faith  conscious  of  justification  through  Christ,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  through  faith  possessors  of  the  divine  Spirit  and 
of  the  love  which  fulfils  the  law,  Luther  brings  the  two  together 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  justification  or  forgiveness  of  sins 
dependent  upon  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  is  in  believers  the 
efficient  cause  of  actual  goodness.  It  Ls  only  in  the  passage  we 
have  quoted  below  from  the  Exposition  of  the  Psalms,  that 
Luther  approaches  that  objective  mode  of  representation  in  which 
Osiander  subsequently  elaborated  the  thought.  Although  the 
controversy  with  Osiander  that  ensued  shows  that  indefiniteness 
of  doctrine,  under  certain  circumstances,  leads  to  important 
results,  yet  Luther’s  episodical  leaning,  which  he  here  displays  to 
a scientific  development  of  the  thought  of  justification,  which, 
in  fact,  overthrows  his  own  special  religious  interest  therein, 
proves  also  still  more  clearly  that  bis  mode  of  representation 
in  cotmexion  with  the  relation  between  law  and  gospel  is  at 
least  incomplete.  For  this  reason  Luther  was  not  able  to  free 
himself  from  the  discrepancy,  even  when  Melanchthon  had  an 
opportunity  to  correct  that  distorted  view  when  it  had  been 
put  forward  by  John  Brenz.  The  latter  had  propounded,  as 
against  Melanchthon,  the  view  fde  juatijicari  homines,  quia, 
fide  accipiamus  spiriium  sanctum,  ut  postea  justi  esse  possimus 
impletione  legis,  quam  efficit  spiritm  sanctus.  Against  which 
Melanchthon^  affirms,  in  a letter  dated  May  1531,  Idea  sola 
fide  sumus  justi,  non  quia  sit  radix  (justitice),  ut  tu  scribis,  std 
quia  apprehendit  Christum,  propter  quern  sumus  accepti,  qucUis 
sit  ilia  novUas,  etsi  necessario  sequi  dehet,  sed  non  pacificat  con- 
scientiam.  Idea  non  dilectio,  quce  est  impletio  legis,  justificat,  sed 
sola  fides,  non  quia  est  per/ectio  qucedam  in  nobis,  sed  tantum  quia 
apprehendit  Christum.  . . . (^uando  hdberet  consdentia  pacem 
et  eertam  spem,  si  deberet  sentire,  quod  tunc'demum  justi  reputemur, 
cum  ilia  novitas  in  nobis  perfecta  esset.  Luther  appended  to 

hekling  naive  works  on  a sick  body ; thns  there  is  made  with  Christ  one 
flesh  and  one  body  by  a hidden  unspeakable  transformation  of  our  sins  into 
his  righteousness.  ...  It  is  now  Christ's  o£Bce  and  nature  to  cleanse  the 
sins  away  from  those  who  believe  in  him,  and  by  himself  to  infuse  righteous- 
ness into  them.”  JSnamUio  Ep'ut.  et  Evang.  (1521),  0pp.  1st.  Jen.  ii.  p. 
356  b.  Vorrede  turn  Edmerbri^  (1522),  Walch,  xiv.  p.  112.  Compare 
Kiistlin,  i.  p.  285  ; ii.  p.  454  >g. 

‘ C.  R.  ii.  p.  501. 
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this  letter  a note  of  his  concurrence  ; but  even  that  is  accom- 
panied by  a hint  of  another  tendency.  He  conceives  that  nulla 
sit  in  corde  meo  qualitas,  qute  Jides  vel  caritas  vocetur,  sed  in  loco 
ipsorum  pono  ipsum  Christum  et  dico,  hac  est  justitia  mca,  ipse 
est  qualitas  et  formalis,  ut  vacant,  justitia  mea,  ut  sic  me  liberem 
ah  intuitu  legis  et  operum,  imo  et  ab  intuitu  dljecti  istius,  Christi 
qui  vel  doctor  vd  donator  inteUigitur : sed  volo  ipsum  niihi  esse 
donum  et  doctrinam  per  se,  ut  omnia  in  ipso  habeam.  Sic  didt : 
ego  sum  via,  veritas  et  vita;  non  dicit : ego  do  tibi  viam,  vcritatem, 
et  vitam,  quasi  extra  me  positus  operetur  in  me.  Talia  in  me 
dcbct  esse,  manere,  et  vivere.  The  striking  thing  in  this  declara- 
tion is  not  that  Luther  postulates  such  an  immanence  of  Christ 
in  believers — for  he  ceases  to  maintain  the  error  of  making  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  dependent  on  that, — but  he  separates  himself 
from  Melanchthon  and  approximates  more  closely  to  Osiander, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  fain  pass  over  the  intuition  of  the 
Christ  of  history,  and  thus  treat  as  merely  an  initial  stage  of  the 
believer’s  consciousness,  that  has  soon  to  be  got  over,  that 
relationship  between  the  believer  and  the  historical  appearance 
of  Christ,  which  is  justly  described  to  be  the  abiding  ground  of 
the  subjective  consciousness  of  salvation.*  On  this  matter  one 
may  venture  to  apply  to  Luther  what  used  to  be  said  in  the 
middle  ages  with  reference  to  certain  propositions  of  the  Lom- 
bard : in  hoc  magister  non  tenetur  ! 

Melanchthon  had  attempted  to  put  upon  a secure  basis  the 
actual  fact  of  the  co-existence  of  justification  and  good  works 
in  the  believing  subject,  in  the  loci  of  1535,  by  declaring  the 
latter  to  be  necessary  to  eternal  life,  although  the  believer’s 
destiny  thereto  is  already  fully  guaranteed  in  his  justification  : 
Quosjustijicat,  eosdem  et  glorificat.  Itaque  non  datur  vita  oetema 
propter  dignitatem  bonorum  operum,-  sed  gratis  propter  Christum. 
Et  tamcn  bona  opera  ita  necessaria  sunt  ad  vitam  octemam,  quia 
sequi  reconciliationem  necessario  debent  (C.  R xxL  p.  429).  But 
this  very  utterance  shows  more  clearly  than  ever  the  defect 

* Lutber  muat  also  in  other  ways  have  given  indication  of  a measure  of  un- 
certainty in  his  idea  of  justification.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  how  Melanchthon,  in  1536,  could  have  expressly  questioned  him 
as  to  his  opinion  [Titchrtdm,  Autg.  von  fOnlemann,  it  p.  145  sq.  ; Walch, 
xxii.  p.  710  S7.)  I agree  with  Kiistlin,  iL  p.  456,  in  this,  that  the  expression 
then  made  use  of  by  Luther,  nu/la  alia  re,  »ed  tola  ilia  renascentia  per  jidem, 
qua  jitdue  faclue  est,  prrmanet  Justus  perpetuo  et  aceeptus,  is  a harmless  one, 
and  merely  means  faith  as  something  new  in  comparison  with  a state  of  sin. 
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that  has  already  been  pointed  out  If  good  works  are 
necessary  to  salvation,  then  they  can  be  thought  of  only 
as  means  or  indispensable  conditions  thereto ; but  if  they 
are  only  the  accessories  of  justification,  the  alone  ground 
of  salvation,  then  they  are  just  as  little  necessary  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other.  This  doctrine  was  maintained  in  its 
dialectical  imprecision  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  Melanchthon’s 
view  the  objective  reference  of  the  idea  of  justification  never 
separated  itself  from  the  subjective.  Viewing  it  from  the  sub- 
jective standpoint,  he  felt  fully  justified  in  allowing  his  disciple, 
Caspar  Cruziger  (1636),  speaking  of  the  fundamental  religious 
experience,  to  say  that  penitence  is  the  conditio  sine  qua  rum 
justificaiionis ; and  was  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  hona 
opera  conditionem  sine  qua  non  esse  justificaiionis.  But  yet  when 
Conrad  Cordatus  took  exception  to  this,  applying  as  he  did  the 
above  expressions  to  justification  as  God’s  act  (a  thing  we 
cannot  wonder  at  in  a theologian  of  the  second  generation,  who 
from  the  first  was  conscious  of  having  received  only  an  objective 
doctrine),  Melanchthon  was  in  no  position,  owing  to  his  sensitive- 
ness, to  adduce  anything  to  clear  this  up.^  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  took  the  warning ; and,  in  consequence,  neither 
maintained  that  formula  nor  reproduced  the  assertion  of  the 
necessity  of  good  works  for  scdvation  in  the  edition  of  the  Loci, 
1543.  In  the  Aug^rg  Interim  of  Charles  V.,  the  latter 
formula  certainly  made  its  appearance  as  a deliberate  expression 
of  Catholic  doctrine ; but  when  it  was  taken  up  in  the  Leipzig 
Interim  of  the  Elector  Maurice,  such  a sense  of  it  was  neutral- 
ized by  the  addition  that  “ this  in  no  way  countenances  the 
error  that  everlasting  life  is  merited  by  the  worthiness  of  our 
works.”  * Yet  this  very  addition  placed  the  original  thought  in 
a more  suspicious  light  than  before.  So  that  George  Major  and 
Justus  Menius  found  that  they  had  to  face  a general  opposition 
when,  on  account  of  the  frequent  abuse  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  in  the  direction  of  Antinomianism,theyhad  recourse 
to  that  very  idea  of  good  works.*  It  availed  them  nothing  to 
make  the  qualification  that  they  meant  good  works  as  means  of 

• C.  R.  iii.  pp.  160-180.  Compare  Schmidt,  Philipp  Melanchthon,  p.  327  «?. 

* Com]utre  Gieseler,  Kirchengecchichte,  iii.  i.  pp.  348-364. 

’ For  the  requisite  citations  I would  refer  to  Thomasius : dan  Bekennl- 
niu  der  evangeliKh-hUhtritchen  Kirchc  in  der  Consequent  seines  Princips,  p. 
100  sq. 
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salvation  only  in  so  far  as  by  their  means  faith  is  maintained 
and  protected  from  its  own  decay.  While  amongst  those  of  the 
opposite  side,  Flacius,  for  example,  gave  expression  to  the  still 
graver  statement:  instauratio  aut  renovatio  est  prorsus  res 
separata  ajttstificaiione,  and  Amsdorf  permitted^imself  his  well- 
known  absurdity  of  saying  that  good  works  are  prejudicial  to 
salvation,  Melanchthon  surrendered,  as  unaccustomed  in  the 
Church  and  easily  capable  of  being  misunderstood,  the  opposite 
formula  which  he  had  himself  hit  upon,  and  with]  entire  self- 
satisfaction  fell  back  upon  the  formula  that  we  have  justification 
and  the  inheritance  of  blessedness  through  and  by  Christ,  and 
that  good  works  are  necessary  by  reason  of  immutable  Divine 
command  (C.  R viiL  pp.  194-412).  The  formvla  concordioe 
goes  no  further  than  this ; and  yet  its  assertion  that  final 
blessedness  as  well  as  justification  depend  solely  upon  faith, 
can  hardly  stand  its  ground  when  brought  to  the  test  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  which  itself  appeals.  The  course  of  the  vicissitudes 
and  controversies  that  centre  round  this  point  accordingly  shows 
that  Melanchthon,  even  after  he  had  attempted  to  indicate  a 
closer  relation  between  justification  and  moral  renovation, 
stopped  short  at  the  vaguer  formula,  from  want  of  dialectic 
power. 

Yet  another  instance  of  want  of  precision  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  course  of  that  phase  of  the  doetrine  of  justification  which 
is  embraced  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon  alike.  The  question 
comes  to  be  asked,  namely.  At  what  period  is  he  who  (the 
troubles  of  his  conscience  about  sin  once  ended)  puts  his  trust 
in  Christ  objectively  declared  to  be  righteous  by  God  ? Upon 
this  point  Melanchthon,  in  a passage  already  cited  (above,  p.  1 73) 
from  the  first  edition  of  the  Loci,  says : qui  erectus  voce  evan- 
gdii  credit  Deo  is  jam,  justificaius  est  (C.  R xxL  p.  156).  In  the 
second  edition  it  runs  (p.  421) : cum  fide  se  mens  erigit,  don- 
antur  remissio  peccatorum  et  reconcUiatio.  This  can  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  sense  as  the  other.  But,  as  shortly  afterwards 
one  reads,  cum  Deus  rcmitiit  peccaia  simul  donai  nobis  spiritum 
sanctum — rather  is  the  thought  brought  into  prominence  that 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  justification,  as  the  act  of  God,  is  brought 
about  at  the  moment  when  faith  is  WTOught  in  each  individual, 
and  not  previously  in  Christ’s  work  on  behalf  of  aU  those  who 
should  believe.  On  this  point  Melanchthon  throws  no  clear 
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light,  because  he  does  not  develop  the  doctrine  of  justification 
in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation.  As  rather 
the  subjective  assurance  of  the  benefits  of  justification,  recon- 
ciliation and  remission  of  sins  is  immediately  secured  in  the 
intuition  of  Christ’s  passion,  he  accordingly  represents  them 
objectively  also  as  immediate  efiects  of  the  passion  of  Christ. 
The  benefits  of  redemption  based  thereupon  must  subsequently 
be  appropriated  in  each  case  by  the  faith  of  the  individual. 
Therefore,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Lod  (p.  756)  he  says : jus- 
ti/ieamur  in  sanguine  Christi,  id  est,  placatur  ira  Dei  per  mortem 
filii.  Sed  hoe  henejicium  fide  applicari  opartet.  But  how  is  that 
view  of  the  effect  of  the  past  passion  of  Christ  intelligible  at 
a time  when  we  were  without  faith  and  did  not  even  exist  ? 
There  is  missing  here  an  intermediate  thought  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Melanchthon  no  more  than  by  Luther,  and  which 
indeed  neither  of  them  looked  for,  since  they  never  allowed 
their  theoretical  reflection  to  work  independently  of  their  reli- 
gious experience.  So  that  by  and  by  the  other  view  comes 
into  prominence,  that  justification  takes  place  then  first  of  all 
when  the  individual  fulfils  the  condition  of  it  in  the  possession 
of  faitL  But  this  thought  was  much  later  in  becoming  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ; only  indeed  after 
the  effects  of  Christ’s  passion  upon  God  and  upon  man  respec- 
tively had  been  so  distinguished  from  each  other,  that  only  the 
effect  upon  the  former  was  regarded  as  immediate,  while  the 
effect  upon  the  latter  was  regarded  as  a mediate  result  of  that 
prestation.  But  the  formula  that  Christ  at  that  time  reconciled 
God  with  the  sinful  human  race,  and  that  God  in  consequence 
thereof  imputes  the  righteousness  of  Christ  at  all  times  to  those 
who  perform  the  act  of  faith,  is  no  doctrine  of  the  Eeformers. 
Neither,  however,  can  the  later  doctrine  be  r^arded  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  question  proposed  above.  For,  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  narrow  and  one-sided  apprehension  of  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  which  is  not  contemplated  by  the  Eeformers,  the 
doctrine  involves  itself  in  a contradiction  which  orthodox  theo- 
logians have  resolved  only  by  a not  very  cogent  distinction. 
They  share  with  the  Reformers  the  view  that  the  justification 
of  the  individual  comes  before  the  bestowal  of  God’s  Spirit. 
No  one,  however,  can  perform  the  act  of  faith  except  ,by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  But  if  justification  as  the  act  of  God  is  to  follow 
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upon  the  faith  of  the  subject  as  a condition,  then  it  must  be 
assumed  that  God  bestows  upon  the  individual  the  Spirit,  in 
order  to  the  act  of  faith,  before  He  justifies  him.  And  this  con- 
tradicts the  view  of  the  doctrine  with  which  we  had  set  out 
In  due  time  we  shall  see  how  the  Lutheran  theologians  of  the 
seventeenth  century  sought  to  escape  this  conclusion. 

28.  While  the  Reformers  made  justification  in  the  course  of 
conversion  to  proceed  from  the  successive  influence  of  law  and 
of  gospel  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  sinner,  they  were  origi- 
nally agreed  on  this  point,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  and  faith  are  to 
be  presupposed  before  the  law  can  become  efiectual  in  produc- 
ing repentance.^  In  substance  this  is  identical  with  the  thought 
which  Luther  had  expressed  in  the  form — that  repentance,  if 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  hypocritical  contritio  in  the 
penance  of  the  Romish  Church,  must  arise  from  love  to  what  is 
good  (see  above,  p.  143  /).  The  same  thought  is  indirectly  im- 
plied in  the  view  expressed  by  Luther  in  1616,  that  the  gospel 
includes  also  the  commanding  and  punishing  will  of  God ; that 
it  alone  interprets  the  law  in  its  spiritual  sense,  and  so  attains 
to  Tnortificatio  or  repentance.  In  the  gospel  the  wrath  of  God 
is  also  made  manifest  (Rom.  i.  18).’  For  no  one  can  discern 
and  lay  to  heart  the  wrath  of  God  on  account  of  sin,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Christ’s  vicarious  endurance  of  the  punishment  of 
sin,  unless  with  very  special  faith  he  recognise  at  the  same  time 

* Von  der  hahyL  Oe/angtnochaji  (WJch,  xix.  p.  102) : “ It  is  only  by  faitb 
(kindled  in  view  of  the  promise  and  God’s  thrMtening)  that  the  conscience 
is  thus  crushed,  and  again  lifted  up  and  comforted.  For  this  reason  faith 
ought  before  all  things  to  be  instructed  and  awakened.  Where  faith  has 
been  attained,  repentance  and  peace  will  infallibly  follow.”  Atulrgung  der 
22  ereten  Paalmen  (iv.  p.  1506) ; the  writer  of  the  19th  Psalm  affirms  of  the 
law  that  it  converte  the  soul,  **  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  law  that 
is  learned  without  the  word  of  faith  and  without  the  glow  of  the  Spirit,  for 
such  learning  only  dedles,  perverts  souls,  makes  unbelievers  and  fools.  There- 
fore everything  that  is  here  said  in  praise  of  the  law  must  be  understood  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  quickens  us  by  the  word  of  faith.”  Melanchthon:  Loci 
(1621),  f.  e.  p.  154 : Certum  est,  odio  peccati  neminem  tangi  posse,  nisi  per 
spiritum  sanctum,  p.  216 : Tantum  abest,  ut  sine  opera  spiritus  sancti  con- 
teramur. 

’LSscher:  i.  pp.  762,  765,  785.  So  also  Melanchthon;  ApoL  Con/.  Aug. 
(libr.  symb.  ed.  Hose,  p.  71).  I/Oci  (1635);  p.  421.  Evangelium  argnit  peccata 
etdocet,  nobis  opus  esse  raediatore.  Cf.  p.  490  (1543)  p.  741 : Fcenitentia  fit 
voce  legis,  per  qnam  Dens  arguit  peccata  nostnq  ...  fit  et  voce  evangelii 
aecusantis  mundum,  quod  non  audiat  filium  Dei,  non  moveatur  ejus  possione 
et  resurreetione.  Ideo  inquit  Cffiristus  (Job.  xvi.  8) : spiritus  sanctus  arguet 
mundum  de  peccato,  quod  non  eredunt.  Et  Bom.  i.  18 : revelatur  ira  Dei, 
etc. 
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the  divine  worth  of  Christ,  which  rendered  it  impossible  that 
He  should  have  deserved  death,  or  have  been  overtaken  by  it 
in  a merely  incidental  way.  On  logical,  theological,  and  psycho- 
logical grounds  faith  as  a condition  is  indispensable  to  a due 
apprehension  of  the  contritio  that  is  to  be  gained  from  the  law. 
The  nation  of  sin  by  the  will  can  be  distinct  and  effectual 
only  when  it  follows  upon  an  affirmation  of  the  value  of  good- 
ness, its  opposite.  The  work  of  the  law  in  punishing  and  chas- 
tening the  spirit  is  conceivable  only  as  a consequence  of  the 
recognition  of  the  absolute  power  of  the  lawgiver  over  the  well- 
being of  men.  The  transition  from  repudiation  of  sin  to  appro- 
priation of  God’s  grace,  is  logical  only  when  the  spirit  in  con- 
trition has  already  felt  itself  drawn  by  that  power  which  is  to 
be  recognised  as  the  only  saving  power.  All  this  presupposes 
a degree  of  saving  faith  even  as  necessary  to  the  due  influence 
of  the  law  in  producing  contritio.  And  it  surely  cannot  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  this  grade  of  faith  the  true  and 
complete  faith  that  accepts  the  foigiveness  of  sins  through 
Christ  Our  German  Eeformers,  however,  shrank  from  this 
task,  certainly  not  to  the  advantage  either  of  the  doctrinal 
system  or  of  the  Church  constitution  that  resulted  from  their 
activity. 

This  unfavourable  crisis  is  indicated  very  characteristically 
in  Melanchthon’s  Unterricht  der  Visitatorm  (published  in  1528, 
C.  R xxvL  pp.  51,  52),  where  we  read,  “Although  some  deem 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  taught  before  faith,  but  that  repent- 
ance should  be  allowed  to  follow  as  a result  from  faith,  in  order 
that  our  opponents  may  not  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  taking 
back  our  former  doctrine,  we  must  yet  look  at  the  matter  thus ; 
though  repentance  and  the  law  belong  to  our  common  faith 
(for  one  must  first  believe  that  God  is  who  threatens,  commands, 
alarms),  it  is  yet  expedient  for  the  common  rude  man  that  such 
parts  of  faith  as  these  should  still  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the 
names,  conunand,  law,  fear,  etc.,  in  order  that  aU  the  more 
distinctly  they  may  understand  the  faith  of  Christ,  which  the 
apostles  cail  justificantem  fidem,  in  other  words,  the  faith  which 
makes  righteous  and  wipes  away  sin, — a result  which  is  not 
brought  about  by  the  faith  of  the  commandment  and  of  repent- 
ance, although  the  common  man  gets  confused  upon  the  word 
faith,  and  asks  useless  questions  about  it.”  In  this  declara- 
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tion  of  Melanchthon  the  original  view  of  the  need  of  faith  as  a 
condition  in  order  that  the  law  may  work  its  due  effect  in  con- 
tritio  is  expressly  recognised  as  the  right  one.  But  in  the 
teeth  of  this  original  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  an  opposite 
view  is  taken,  and  the  idea  of  faith  receives  its  narrowest  limi- 
tation as  jides  juati/icana ; and  this  from  no  regard  to  truth, 
but  simply  from  an  accommodation  to  the  understanding  of 
theologically  and  religiously  uneducated  persons.  John  Agri- 
cola  had  raised  his  protest  against  this  view  of  Melanch- 
thon ; remembering  Luther’s  repeatedly  expressed  principle, 
that  conversion  proceeds  from  love  of  righteousness;*  the 
manner  in  which  Melanchthon  evaded  this  weighty  considera- 
tion betrays  as  much  superficiaUty  in  his  observation  of  the 
phenomenon  in  question  as  personal  feeling  against  the  im- 
welcome  adviser.  Finally,  Luther’s  conciliatory  decision  in 
favour  of  Melanchthon  proceeds  with  obvious  arbitrariness,  and 
yet  even  then  he  adheres  to  his  opinion  that  in  contrUio  a cer- 
tain degree  of  faith  is  an  indispensable  condition.  Now,  why 
could  not  this  fact,  even  though  it  did  seem  dangerous  for  “ the 
common  rude  man,”  be  preserved  in  the  theological  doctrine  ? 
That  this  was  not  done,  particularly  that  the  last  edition 
(1543)  of  Melanchthon’s  Loci  is  purged  of  all  the  earlier  traces  of 
the  thought,  is  another  circumstance  that  has  been  attended 
with  evil  results  to  theology  and  the  Lutheran  Church. 

In  giving  this  direction  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  Agricola 
himself  in  fact  helped,  in  the  year  1637,  by  maintaining  the 
superfluousness  of  the  law  to  the  way  of  salvation  in  exagger- 
ated and  perverse  deduction  from  his  original  view.  As 
Luther,  therefore,  could  not  avoid  misunderstanding  Agricola, 

* C.  R.  L pp.  915,  916.  Melanchthon’s  letter  to  Justus  Jonas,  dated 
20th  December  1527,  reporting  a discussion  held  at  Toi^gau  U]M>n  Melanch- 
thon’s  book  of  Visitation,  previous  to  its  publication : Islebius  contendit, 
pugnare  menm  scriptum  cum  . . . Lutheri  dugmatibus.  Lutherum  docnisse 
quod  ab  amoro  justitim  jKBnitentia  inchoari  debeat.  . . . Ego  respondi 
l>aucis,  oportere  terrores  in  animis  exsistere  ante  justificationem,  et  in  his 
moeroribus  non  discemi  facile  posse  amorem  justitiie  et  timorem  pcenanim. 

. . . Fatetur  hoc  Islebius,  sed  sit  a fide  minarum  incboaudam  esse  contri- 
tionem.  . . . Ego  respondi  a fide  minarum  terrores  non  esse  separandos, 
quod  aliud  est  tides  minarum  quam  pavor.  Quod  si  uni  sibi  existimet  ille 
has  disputationes  de  fide  miuarum,  de  amore  justitim  notas  esse,  ut  tot  annis 
versatus  inter  theologos  nihil  de  talibus  rebus  aiidierim,  noi  ille  non  multum 
ingenio  meo  tribuit.  . . . Lutherus  sic  altercantibus  nobis  diremit  contro- 
versiam,  tibi  plactrt,  ut  fidei  nomen  tribuatur  justificanti  fidei  ac  consolanti 
nos  in  his  terroribus,  jfdm  ijtnarcdem  sub  nomine  pcenUeniia  recte  comprehendi. 
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who  himself  was  not  master  of  the  tendency  of  his  thoughts, 
it  is  easily  understood  that  Luther  only  settled  himself 
firmer  in  bis  scheme  of  conversion  as  derived  from  law  and 
gospel,  and  entirely  abandoned  the  view  that  such  an  appre- 
hension of  the  law  as  leads  to  repentance  is  itself  conditioned 
by  a certain  measure  of  saving  faith,  even  although  the  sub- 
ject himself  has  no  more  consciousness  of  that  than  he  has  of 
the  hidden  prevenient  grace  of  Grod  (see  above,  p.  143).  Where 
this  is  not  presupposed  the  law  either  works  not  at  all  upon 
the  sinner,  or  it  leads  him  to  that  aimless  and  hypocritical 
penitence  the  exercise  of  which  w’ithin  the  Romish  Church 
Luther  had  hardly  shaken  himself  free  o£  The  history  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  proves  the  truth  of  both  these  alternatives. 
The  moral  crudity  which  was  to  be  observed  throughout  her 
orthodox  period  in  the  mass  of  her  members,  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  a preaching  of  the  law  that  was  incorrect  in  theory, 
and  therefore  ineffective  as  a whole.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pietistic  methodism  of  Halle,  which  at  last  began  to  take 
seriously  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  conversion,  involved  men 
either  in  hypocrisy  or  despair.  But  another  weighty  result  of 
that  view,  which  Luther  and  Melanchthon  adopted  against 
Agricola’s  earlier  remonstrances,  is  the  dislocation  of  the  various 
elements  of  the  idea  of  the  ChurcL  Without  dwelling  long 
upon  this  I may  say  that  the  evangelical  conception  of  the 
Church  is  distinguished  from  the  Romish  in  so  far  as  the  latter 
asserts  simply  a causal  connexion  between  the  necessary  parts 
of  the  idea  of  the  Church,  while  the  former  asserts  a relation 
dominated  by  the  idea  of  a purpose.  Thus,  while  on  both 
hands  the  Church  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  community  of 
believers,  the  Roman  Catholic  thought  finds  expression  herein, 
that  the  community  of  believers  is  always  and  exclusively  the 
product  of  the  Church  as  a mechanism,  of  the  clergy  as  opposed 
to  the  laity,  of  the  eccUsia  reprcsserUans.  The  evangelical 
thought — as  it  is  hinted  at  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  its 
Apology,  as  well  as  in  the  Smalkald  manifesto  de  potcstate 
papce  et  jurisdictime  episcoporum,  and  counts  upon  an  educated 
understanding — amounts  to  this,  that  if  the  community  of 
behevers  is  the  end  of  everything  that  goes  by  the  name  of 
Church,  it  is  also  the  ground  thereof,  and  that  therefore  the 
ministerium  verbi,  in  so  far  as  it  necessarily  belongs  to  the 
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Church,  is  only  an  instrumentality  in  the  community  of  be- 
lievers. The  commanding  importance  of  this  connexion  of 
ideas  was  weakened,  and  a door  was  opened  for  unevangelical 
practices,  when  the  Reformers  in  concreto  abandoned  the 
thought  that  the  congregations  before  them  were  Christian, 
however  incomplete  might  be  their  moral  condition ; and 
instead  of  this  set  out  with  the  presupposition  that  they  had  to 
do  with  the  “ common  rude  man,”  who  first  of  all  needed  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  from  whom  the  logically  correct 
and  alone  effective  view  of  the  conditions  of  conversion  had  to 
be  carefully  withheld.  In  this  way  the  Reformers  gave  to  the 
office  of  the  ministerium  verbi  a preponderance  over  Christian 
congregations  which  really  makes  the  ministri  verbi  divini  to 
appear  as  the  cause,  and  the  community  of  believers  as  the 
result  For  this  reason  the  Lutheran  pastorate  is  always  ex- 
posed to  the  temptation  to  imitate  the  attitude  of  the  Romish 
clergy  to  the  people  in  defiance  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  of  the  truth.* 

29.  Calvin’s  able  delineation  of  the  thought  of  justification 
took  a different  direction  from  Luther’s  and  Melanchthon’s. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  practical  religious  apprehension  of 
that  thought  within  the  sphere  of  his  Church-influence  is  not 
different  from  that  which  has  been  traced  as  common  to  Luther 
and  ZwinglL*  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  that  Luther  himself 
could  have  stated  the  leading  article  of  the  standing  and  falling 
Church  more  accurately  than  that  has  been  stated  by  the  framers 
of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  disciples  and  followers  of  Calvin 
(Qu.  60-64).  The  other  Confessions  of  Calvinistic  origin,  the 
Qallicana,  Scoticana,  Belyica,  Helvetica  posterior,  are  very  far 
indeed  from  altering  in  any  way  the  religious  contents,  and  the 
religious  and  moral  effect  of  the  thought  of  justification  ; * their 
specialty  lies  herein,  that  they  all  either  directly  follow  the  order 

‘ In  puaing,  I may  remark  that  the  mistaken  spirit  of  concession  to  tbe 
“ common  rude  man  ” in  the  doctrine  of  imniUntia  brings  with  it  also  tbe 
evil  consequence  for  theology,  that  the  “ common  rude  man,"  in  all  sorts  of 
shapes  and  guises,  holds  himself  exempt  from  paying  any  heed  to  the 
scientidc  theology  that  does  not  suit  his  prejudices. 

* The  article  from  the  first  Confession  of  Basle  has  been  cited  above  (p. 
157).  The  second  Confession  of  Basle  (the  first  Helvetic),  dated  1536,  owing 
to  Bucer's  influence,  contains  the  expression  of  Luther’s  and  Melanchthon's 
doctrine  of  justification  in  the  schema  of  law  and  gospel  (Niemeyer,  CoU. 
eonjf.  pp.  108,  109). 

* Compare  Niemeyer,  pp.  333,  346-348,  374,  489-494. 
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of  Calvin’s  theological  system,  or,  like  the  Gallican,  at  least  have  a 
regard  to  it  Only  the  last-mentioned  formula  bears  the  charac- 
ter of  a confession’of  faith,  the  rest  are  in  point  of  form  treatises 
theologically  reasoned  out,  corresponding  in  kind  to  the  Lutheran 
formula  concordiee. 

And  yet  Calvin’s  doctrinal  delineation,  however  puzzling 
may  be  the  sequence  of  its  ideas  to  him  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  traditionary  doctrine  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
as  that  is  to  be  found  in  certain  text-books,  is  determined 
precisely  by  a chief  I'egard  to  the  original  reformation  pheno- 
menon of  the  subjective  consciousness  of  justification.  The  order 
of  the  themes  and  the  mode  of  their  treatment  in  the  Institutio 
religionis  Christiarue  (third  edition,  1559),  is  dominated  by  the 
inquiry  after  the  antecedents  which  must  have  existed  without 
and  within  the  Subject,  in  order  that  he  may  become  conscious 
of  justification  through  Christ  alone,  as  Luther  and  Zwingli 
have  described  it  But  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  Befor- 
mation  is,  to  adopt  the  formula  of  Chemnitz  (p.  139),  that  the  4* 
regenerate  becomes  conscious  of  his  acceptance  with  God  of  his 
righteousness,  not  in  virtue  of  liis  really  good  works ; not  in 
virtue  of  the  newness  of  life  that  has  been  implanted  in  him  by 
the  Holy  Ghost ; but  only  in  virtue  of  the  perfect  obedience  of 
Christ,  which,  by  faith,  he  lays  hold  of  as  the  alone  ground  of 
salvation.  This  thought  presupposes  in  Calvin’s  view  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  (Lib.  ii  cap.  15-17) ; the 
doctrine  of  the  regeneration  of  the  believer  (Lib.  iii.  cap.  1 -3) ; 
the  doctrine  of  the  active  life  of  the  regenerate  (Lib.  iii.  cap.  6- 
11).  While  thus  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  (Lib.  iiL 
cap.  12-17)  only  now  is  brought  up  for  the  first  time,  it 
accordingly  stands  related  to  that  phenomenon  of  the  subjective 
consciousness  which  only  now  admits  of  having  its  religious 
value  and  its  truth  accurately  determined.  This  is  but  logical. 
For  if  the  consciousness  of  justification  through  Christ  is 
practically  opposed  to  any  false  attribution  of  value  to  the  good 
works  of  the  believer  and  to  his  consciousness  of  regeneration 
that  might  possibly  be  made,  these  elements  of  the  Christian 
consciousness  must  first  of  all  be  objectively  fixed  and  ascertained 
before  we  can  posit  any  negation  of  their  value  towards  the 
di>dne  sentence  upon  believers,  by  means  of  an  explanation  of 
the  reference  and  significance  of  justifying  faith.  Only  the 
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question  arises,  in  judging  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
these  doctrines  that  is  aimed  at,  wliether  the  idea  of  justification 
ought  not  to  have  been  developed  on  its  objective  side  previous 
to  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  subjective  facts  and 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  particularly  in  connexion  with  the 
doctrine  of  Christ’s  work  ? Calvin  never  raised  this  question  ; 
for  his  whole  discussion  of  the  satisfaction  given  by  Christ  and 
upon  His  merit,  upon  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  righteous- 
ness procured  by  Him,  is  dominated,  not  by  objective  theological 
considerations,  but  by  others  of  a subjective  and  religious 
character — viz.,  that  Christ  did  all  this  for  us,  earned  it  for  us, 
although  the  reference  to  this  purpose  is  not  objectively  stated 
in  any  actual  expression. 

The  third  book  of  the  InstUutio  begins  with  the  remark  that 
as  long  as  Christ,  the  bestower  of  the  benefits  of  redemption 
that  have  been  designed  for  us,  remains  outside  of  us  in  his- 
torical objectivity,  He  exercises  no  saving  influence  upon  us. 
The  appUcation  of  His  redemption  to  us  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
brought  about  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
appropriated  by  faith.  This  mutual  relation  between  man’s 
receptivity  and  the  divine  working  of  Christ,  in  whom  is  con- 
tained the  plenitude  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  aud  who  therefore  does 
all  things  by  the  self-same  Spirit,  answers  to  the  Pauline 
figure  that  Christ  is  our  Head,  and  we  who  are  engrafted  into 
Him  and  clothed  with  Him  are  His  members.*  In  other  words, 
all  that  is  said  about  regeneration,  new  life,  justification  applies 
to  the  individual  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  considered  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church,  and  as  the  Church  of  believers  is  con- 
sidered to  be  prior  to  the  experiences  of  individuals.  It  is  true 
that  Calvin  in  the  last  (1559)  edition  of  the  InstUutio,  to  which 
I have  been  hitherto  referring,  avoids  giving  expression  to  the 
idea  of  the  Church  in  this  connexion,  reserving  it  for  later 
development  in  the  fourth  book.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
earlier  editions,  which  in  their  arrangement  follow  the  order  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  in  the  Catechismtts  Chnevensis  (1541), 

’ Lib.  iii.  2.  36  ; Hoc  redit  snimna,  ChrUtum,  ubi  nos  in  Gdem  illuminst 
Spiritua  sui  't'irtute,  simul  inserere  in  corpns  siium,  ut  Gsmus  bonorum  omnium 
participes.  13.  6 : Statnant  Gdeles,  non  alio  jure  sperandam  sibi  esaebaered- 
itat«m  regni  cmlestia,  nisi  quia  inaiti  in  Cbriati  corpus,  juati  gratia  reputantur. 
Nam  quoad  justilicationem  res  eat  mere  paasiva  tides,  nihil  aCferena  nostrum 
ad  conciliandam  Dei  gratiam,  aed  a Christo  recipieus,  quod  nobis  deest. 
Cf.  i.  1.  3;  2.30;  11.  10. 
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which  exhibits  the  same  arrangement,  the  article  upon  the  Church 
precedes  those  upon  forgiveness  of  sins,  jnenitentia  and 
upon  justificatio,  in  such  a way  as  decisively  to  dominate  their 
meaning.  It  is  worth  one’s  while  to  convince  one’s-self  by  refer- 
ence to  the  passages  cited  below,  from  the  first  edition  of  16  36, how 
completely,  how  accurately,  and  also  how  independently,  Calvin 
had  appropriated  to  himself  the  leading  thought  of  the  Refor- 
mation.^ In  the  Genevan  Catechism,  indeed,  the  connexion 
between  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  work  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  that  the  individual  needs,  is  even  made 
clo.ser  by  means  of  the  intermediate  idea  of  the  Church  than  it 
is  in  Calvin’s  systematic  works.  In  it  the  Church  is  set  forth 
as  the  intentional  result  of  the  death  of  Christ,  while  forgive- 
ness of  sins  is  represented  as  the  fundamental  benefit  of 
redemption  for  the  members  of  the  Church.*  In  comparison 
with  these  earlier  expressions,  I cannot  regard  the  mode  of 
representation  that  is  followed  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Institutio  as  an  improvement.  Calvin,  of  course,  by  no  means 
intends  to  abandon  his  presupposition  of  the  Church  in  the 

‘ C.  R.  xxix.  p.  78  : Credimus  remissionem  peccatonim,  hoc  est : dirina 
liberalitate,  intercedente  Chriati  merito,  peccatonim  remissionem  ac  gratiam 
nobis  fieri,  qui  in  ecclesin  corpus  asciti  et  inserti  sumns ; nullam  vero  pecca- 
torum  remissionem  aut  aliunde,  aut  ulla  alia  ratione,  ant  aliis  dari.  Quando 
extra  hanc  ecclesiam  et  hanc  sanctorum  oommunionem  nulla  est  salus. 
Porro  ecclesia  ipsa  constat  et  consistit  hac  peccatonim  remissione,  hocque 
veluti  fundamento  suffulta  est.  Quando  peccatonim  remissio  via  est,  qua  ad 
Deum  accedatur,  ac  ratio  qua  nobis  concilietur,  ideoqne  et  hec  una  nobis 
ingressum  in  ecclesiam  (qute  civitas  est  Dei  et  tabemacnlum,  quod  sibi  in 
habitationem  sanctificavit  altissimiis)  aperit,  et  nos  in  ea  retinet  ac  tuetiir. 
Hanc  vero  remissionem  accipiunt  fidelea,  cum  peccatonim  suorum  conscientia 
%ppressi  . . . divini  judicii  sensu  constemantur  sibique  ipsis  displicent  . . . 
hocque  peccati  odio  ac  sni  confusione  camem  suam,  ac  quidquid  ex  se  est, 
mortificant.  Atqne  ut  hanc  poenitentiam  assidue  (sic  enim  oportet)  illi, 
qnamdiu  in  careers  sui  corporis  degnnt,  prosequnntur,  ita  snbinde  et  assidue 
iilam  remissionem  obtinent.  Non  quod  ita  eonim  poenitentia  mereatur,  sed 
visum  est  Domino,  sese  hominibus  hoc  online  eidiibere;  ut  cum  ex  sui« 
ipsomm  paupertatis  agnitione  omnem  fastum  exuerint,  se  totos  abjecerint,  ac 
sibi  ipsis  plane  viluerint,  turn  demum  suavitatem  misericordue,  quam  illis  in 
Christo  proponit,  gustare  incipiant,  qua  ]>ercepta  respirent,  ac  se  consolentur, 
secure  sibi  in  Christo  promittentes  et  peccatonim  remissionem  et  beatam 
salutem.  Of.  ibid.  p.  672  (from  edd.  1639-1554). 

* Niemeyer,  CM.  conff.  pp.  136,  136  : Ecclesia  est  corpus  et  societas  fide- 
lium,  quos  Deus  ad  vitam  rctemam  prsedestinavit.  Estne  hoc  etiam  caput 
creditu  necessarium?  Imo  vero,  nisi  facere  velimus  otiosam  Christi  mortem, 
et  pro  nihilo  ducere,  quidquid  hactenus  relatum  est.  Hie  enim  unus  est  om- 
nium effcctus,  ut  sit  ecclesia.  . . . Cur  peccatonim  remissionem  subnectis 
ecclesis  ? Quia  earn  nemo  conseqnitur,  quia  et  coadunatus  fuerit  ante  populo 
Dei,  et  nnitatem  cum  Christi  corpora  perseveranter  ad  finem  usque  culat, 
eoque  mo<lo  testatum  faciat,  venim  sc  esse  ecclcsiae  membrum. 
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doctrines  of  regeneration,  eta,  for  in  the  third  book  he  always 
avails  himself  only  of  the  figurative  expression  Corpus  Christi, 
and  the  connected  figures  of  the  caput  and  membra  corporis. 
If  other  proof  were  necessary,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
faith  is  not  only  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
also  connected  with  the  promise,  with  the  gospel,  with  the 
ministerium  evangelii  (iii  2,  29),  which  is  not  supposed  to 
exist  outside  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  idea  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  notion  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth  book  is  so 
framed  that  every  intelligent  person  recognises  in  it  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  third  book,  but  also  the 
sphere  in  which  regeneration,  etc.,  find  place.^  And  yet  a man 
so  acute  and  circumspect  as  Schneckenburger*  has  regarded 
that  Unio  mystica  of  the  believer  with  Christ,  which  Calvin 
considers  to  be  implied  in  faith,  as  a purely  individual  pro- 
cess just  as  it  is  in  the  Lutheran  view,  without  recognising 
the  reference  to  the  idea  of  the  Church  that  is  conveyed  in  the 
above-mentioned  passages  which  he  himself  quotes  (see  p.  193, 
note),  although  these  supply  a very  important  psychological 
and  ethical  commentary  on  the  “ mystery.”  This  shows  that 
by  means  of  the  arrangement  of  doctrine  that  has  been  adopted 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Institutw — an  arrangement  which 
follows  that  of  Melanchthon’s  Loci  theol.  and  of  the  Sentential  of 
the  Lombard — the  true  Church  character  of  Calvin’s  theology 
has  been  less  adequately  expressed  than  in  the  earlier  treatment 
which  followed  the  order  of  the  Apostles’  Creed.  We  have 
already  been  reminded  (p.  176)  that  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
also,  after  all,  indirectly  recognised  the  priority  of  the  Church 
to  the  conversion  and  justification  of  the  individual,  in  deducing 
these  results  from  the  influence  of  law  and  gospel  But  Calvin’s 
doctrine  must  still  be  preferred  to  theirs,  inasmuch  as  he,  sdong 
with  Zwingli  (p.  156),  directly  and  objectively  postulates,  as 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  justification  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  existence  of  the  Church  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
individual  member  of  the  Church  with  Christ  the  Head. 
Calvin’s  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  work  is  framed 

' Lib.  iv.  1,  1 : In  ecclesise  ainum  aggregari  vult  Deua  filioa  auoa,  non  modo 
lit  ejiu  opera  et  ministerio  alantor,  quamdiu  infantea  aunt  ac  pueri,  aed  cura 
ctiam  matema  tegantur  donee  adoleacant,  ac  tandem  perveniant  ad  tidei 
metam. 

• Comparalivt  Dotjmatih,  ii.  pp.  22,  23, 
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in  view  of  this.  The  sequence  of  the  ofSces  executed  by  Christ 
as  our  Eedeemer,  as  given  by  Calvin,  is  different  from  what  it 
is  according  to  the  Lutherans  : Prophet,  King,  High  Priest.* 
This  order  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Christ’s  general 
title  as  Lord  includes  under  it  His  high-priestly  office  ;*  and  it 
is  logically  in  accordance  therewith  that  justification,  as  result 
of  the  sacerdotium  Christi,  can  be  understood  only  when  Christ’s 
Lordship  over  the  believer  is  presupposed  in  virtue  of  his  incor- 
poration with  the  Head  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  neither 
Calvin  nor  Zwingli  has  stated  so  clearly  as  Thomas  Aquinas 
(p.  56)  did,  that  it  was  as  Head  of  the  Church  that  Christ  satisfied 
Divine  justice  and  acquired  that  merit  which  extends  to  us  so 
that  our  sins  are  foigiven ; their  meaning,  however,  points 
entirely  in  this  direction.  Both  alike  either  were  ignorant  of 
or  overlooked  this  position  of  Thomas  ; their  analogous  doctrine 
is  plainly  derived  from  a combination  of  the  leading  idea  of  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  with  that  of 
the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans,  a combination  which 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  obligation  that  lay  upon  them 
to  make  an  exhaustive  use  of  Scripture  in  the  construction  of 
their  theology. 

30.  Calvin  then  treats  justification  through  Christ  by  faith 
as  the  consciousness  of  justification  in  the  regenerate  person, 
who  by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  actively  engaged  within  the  Church 
in  carrying  out  his  poenitentia,  and  in  manifesting  his  new  life 
by  good  works.  But  still  the  other  weighty  view  of  justifica- 
tion as  preceding  regeneration  is  also  maintained  in  the 
arrangement  and  mode  of  presentation  he  has  chosen.  For 
having  shown  the  relation  between  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  third  book,  and  having  then  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  pointed  to  novitas  vitce  and 
reconciliatio  gratuita  as  the  twofold  possession  of  faith,  he 
vindicates  the  propriety  of  taking  the  former  into  consideration 
first,  because  it  helps  to  a comprehension  of  the  latter,  and  to 
an  adequate  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two 

‘ Lib.  ii.  16.  3,  6 ; In  the  Genevan  CatechUm  it  is  even  King,  High  Priest, 
Prophet  (Niemeyer,  p.  129). 

* Lib.  iL  15.  5 : Dedit  pater  omnem  poteatatem  filio,  nt  per  ejiis  mamim 
nos  gubernet,  foveat,  snstentet,  sub  ejus  tutela  nos  protegat  nobisqne  auxili* 
etur.  Ita  quantisper  a Deo  peregrinamur,  Christus  intercedit  medius,  qui 
nos  panlatim  ad  solidam  cum  Deo  coujunctionem  perducat. 
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benefits  go  together.  Viewing  the  matter  objectively,  how- 
ever, he  maintains  as  distinctly  as  any  Lutheran  could  do  the 
priority  of  the  forgiving  to  the  regenerating  grace  of  God.* 
For  this  reason  Calvin  was  not  able  to  conclude  his  previous 
psychological  and  ethical  description  of  the  idea  of  faith  with- 
out alluding  to  the  opposite  schema  in  which  true  justi- 
fication presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  faitL  The  assurance 
of  salvation  (as  opposed  to  doubts  of  all  sorts),  possessed 
by  faith,  consists  entirely  in  looking  towards  God  and  to- 
wards His  promise ; and  excludes  the  possibility  of  any  value 
being  attributed  to  works,  which  entitle  no  one  to  make  the 
faintest  conjecture  of  his  acceptance  with  God  (iii  2.  37,  38). 
The  justification  that  is  by  faith  makes  reference  to  the  grace 
of  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  particularly  through 
his  historical  act  of  obedience  which  reconciled  us  with  God, 
or  earned  from  Him  the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  so  that  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  us.  All  those  formulse 
have  a similar  meaning  to  Calvin,  for  it  is  in  the  light  of 
religious  intuition  that  he  regards  the  value  of  that  bygone 
event  to  be  the  ground  of  our  salvation.*  With  Calvin  also 
the  assurance  of  this  justification  by  faith  serves  to  guard  the 
Christian  life  both  against  despair  of  salvation  and  against  all 
phases  of  self-righteousness  (iiL  11.  15 ; 12.  2,  4).  If  now  it 
occurs  to  us  that  this  relation  between  faith  and  the  grace  of 
God,  that  justifies  through  Christ,  exists  in  the  believer  only, 
under  the  condition  that  through  the  Holy  Ghost  he  has  been 
made  a member  of  Christ  the  Head,  Calvin  has  also  been  care- 

' Hi.  3.  19:  Proprium  fidei  objectum  est  dei  bonitas,  qua  peccata  remit- 
tuntur.  II.  1:  Regeneratio  eat  eecnnda  gratia.  Justificationia  ratio  . . . ita 
diaciitienda  eat,  nt  meminerimua  prKcipuum  eaae  auatinendffi  religionia  car- 
dinem.  Niai  enim  primum  omnium,  quo  aia  apud  Deum  loco,  et  quale  de  te 
ait  illiua  judicium,  tenea,  ut  nullum  habea  atabiliendm  aalutia  fundamentum, 
ita  nec  erigendte  in  Deum  pietatis. 

’ iii.  11.  2:  Juatificabitur  ille  fide,  qui  opcrum  juatitia  exclusua,  Chriati 
juatitiam  per  fidem  apprehendit,  qua  veatitua  in  Dei  conapectu  non  ut 
peccator  aed  tanqnam  juatus  apjiaret.  Ita  noa  juatificationem  aimpliciter 
interpretamur  acceptionem,  qua  noa  Deua  in  gratiam  receptoa  pro  justia 
habet.  Eomque  in  peccatorum  remiaaione  ac  juatitim  Chriati  imputatione 
poaitam  eaae  dicimua  (Ac  here  conjoina  aynouymoua  ideaa,  cf.  § 21).  | 16  : 

Hie  eat  fidei  aenaua,  per  quern  peccator  in  poaaeaaionem  venit  aua>  aalutia, 
dum  cx  evangelii  doctrina  agnoacit  Deo  ae  reconciliatum,  quod  inter- 
cedente  Chriati  juatitia,  impetrata  peccatorum  remiaaione  juatificatua  ait,  et 
quanquam  apiritu  Dei  regeneratua,  non  in  bonia  operibua,  aed  in  aola  Chriati 
juatitia  repoaitam  'aibi  perpetuam  juatitiam  cogitat.  § 9 : Quomodo  juati- 
ficati  anmua  ai  quKritur,  reapondet  Faulns,  Chriati  obedientia. 
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fill  to  provide  that  the  forensic  idea  of  justification  should  not 
be  touched  or  injured  by  this.  There  certainly  does  occur  in 
the  earlier  editions  of  the  Institviio^  a passage  in  which,  along 
with  other  benefits  of  redemption,  justificatio  also  is  derived 
from  the  working  of  God  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  hut  as  even  the 
earlier  editions  represent  with  perfect  accuracy  imputation  as 
the  form  of  justification,*  the  Holy  Spirit  accordingly  is  to  be 
understood  merely  as  the  conditio  sine  qua  Twn  of  imputation 
to  individuals,  just  as  is  done  by  Zwingli  in  his  Expositio  Jidei 
(above,  p.  162,  note).  In  particular,  Calvin,  even  previous  to 
the  appearance  of  Osiander,  expressly  opposes  the  view  that 
this  possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  fact  of  his  faith,  is 
the  objective  ground  of  that  sentence  of  acquittal  which  the 
believer  receives;*  or  that  faith  contributes  some  real  thing 
towards  justification  ;*  on  the  contrary,  he  asserts  that  faith  or 
enlightenment  by  God’s  Spirit  is  only  the  means  of  justification, 
just  as  incorporation  with  the  Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
work  is  represented  as  the  needful  connecting  idea  between  the 
work  of  Christ  and  our  consciousness  of  righteousness  founded 
thereupon,*  If  perhaps  some  vagueness  is  still  felt  here,  this 
can  only  be  because  this  connecting  idea  had  not  already 
been  treated  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  as  is  cursorily  done  in  the  language  of  the  Genevan 
Catechism  (above,  p.  187),  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it 
results  that  Schneckenburger’s  impression®  that  the  reformed 
view  of  the  doctrine  is  specifically  distinguished  from  the 
Lutheran,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  represents  justification  as  a 

* C.  R.  xxix.  pp.  72,  636. 

* On  thin  point  compare  Kiistlin,  Calvin’s  InstitiUio  nach  Form  u.  Inhalt ; 
Slad,  u.  Krit.  1868,  p.  452,  sqq. 

^ iiL  11.  23;  Evaneacit  nugamentum  illud,  ideo  jnstificari  hominem  fide, 
qnoniam  ilia  spiritum  Dei  participat,  quo  Justus  r^ditur,  quod  magis  est 
contrarium  superiori  doctrime  quam  ut  conciliari  unqnam  queat.  The  same 
expression  is  repeated  in  the  second  edition  (C.  R.  xxix.  p.  745). 

* iiL  13.  5 : Quoad  justificationem  res  est  mere  (lassiva  fides,  nihil 
sfferens  nostrum  ad  conciliaudam  Dei  gratiam,  sed  a Christo  recipiens  quod 
nobis  deest. 

^ iiL  14.  21 ; Stat  inconcnssnm,  quod  ante  posuimus,  efiectum  nostne 
salutis  in  dei  patris  dilectione  situm  esse,  materiam  in  filii  obedientia,  instru- 
mentum  in  spiritus  illuminatione,  hoc  est  fide,  finem  esse  tantm  Dei  benig- 
nitatis  gloriam.  11.  10  : Non  ergo  eum  extra  nos  procul  speculamur,  ut  nobis 
imputetur  ejus  justitia,  sed  quia  ipsum  induimus  et  insiti  sumus  in  ejus 
corpus  . . . ideo  justitim  societatem  nobis  com  eo  esse  gloriamur. 

* Comparative  Dogmatik,  ii.  pv  23.  Zur  kirchl.  Christologie,  p.  55  sq. 
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synthetic  judgment  (the  sinner  is  just),  the  former  as  an 
analytic  judgment  (the  believer  is  just)  resulting  necessarily 
from  the  unio  cum  Christo,  or  regeneration,  cannot  be  justified 
by  reference  to  Calvin.  The  contents  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  justification  are  not  described  by  Calvin  other- 
wise than  they  are  described  by  Luther ; both  agree  that  the 
believer  gives  himself  a sinner’s  place  even  while  he  knows 
himself  to  be  justified  through  Christ  (p.  135).  Calvin  in  no 
way  weakens  this  thought  when  he  brings  it  out  in  connexion 
with  the  fact  that  the  subject  must  be  savingly  united  to 
Christ  in  the  Church  before  he  can  know  himself  to  be  justified. 
For  unio  cum  Christo  is  assumed  to  be  not  the  sufficient  cause 
but  the  conditio  sins  quM  non  of  the  justification  that  is 
experienced. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  other  Reformers,  so  with  Calvin  also  : 
an  alteration  in  the  idea  of  pocnitentia  is  conjoined  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  Christ  I 
may  venture,  however,  to  omit  a reproduction  of  Calvin’s  refu- 
tation of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  the  sacrament  of  penance  and 
of  indulgence  (iii.  cap.  4,  5),  for  here  he  does  not  differ  at  all 
from  the  other  Reformers.  With  reference,  however,  to  the 
positive  explanation  of  poenitentia,  there  is  observable  in  Calvin 
a change  of  view  which  is  the  exact  converse  of  that  which 
Luther  and  Melanchthon  exhibited.  In  the  first  edition  of  the 
Listitutio  (1536),  he  treats  the  subject  merely  Apropos  of  the 
false  traditional  idea  of  the  sacraments,  and  indeed  with  an 
indeterminateness  that  is  not  usual  with  him  in  other  cases 
when  he  is  criticising  diverse  views.  At  last,  from  Acts  xx.  21} 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  poenitentia  and  fides  are  to 
be  distinguished ; although  no  true  poenitentia  occurs  without 
fides}  In  this  way  poenitentia  comes  to  have  the  merely  nega- 
tive meaning  that  makes  it  equivalent  to  the  mortifisatio  which, 
when  it  is  genuine  and  active,  finds  its  issue  in  fidueia  erga 
Dei  promissioncs,  in  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  This 
sequence  is  just  as  empirically  apprehended  as  that  of  contritio 
et  fides  in  Luther’s  and  Melanchthon’s  view.  Calvin’s  view  of 
the  matter,  however,  differs  from  the  latter  herein,  that  he  de- 
rives the  poenitentia  that  leads  to  good  results,  not  from  the 
preaching  of  the  law,  but  from  the  gospel,  inasmuch  as  the 
* C.  B.  zxix.  pp.  146-150. 
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gospel  declares  the  crucifixion  of  our  old  man  in  conformity 
with  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross  to  be  necessary.  Calvin  no 
less  than  the  others,  however,  regards  the  business  oi pcenitentia 
as  extending  over  the  entire  new  life,  although  the  discharge  of 
it  naturally  belongs  also  to  the  beginning  of  that  life.  Now  a 
peculiar  obscurity,  in  which  Calvin  coincides  with  Agricola  and 
goes  against  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  attaches  to  that  point 
If  repentance  be  occasioned  by  the  gospel,  one  might  expect 
faith  in  the  gospel  to  he  recognised  as  its  subjective  root ; and 
yet  since  the  latter  is  empirically  represented  as  the  conclusion 
of  repentance,  its  subjective  motive  is  defined  only  as  verus  ac 
sincerus  Dei  timor.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  his 
empirical  treatment  of  the  matter,  Calvin  has  in  his  eye  the 
initial  appearance  of  ‘peeniteniia  in  the  case  of  one  who  turns 
to  Christ  for  the  first  time,  and,  on  this  presupposition,  forth- 
with extends  the  business  of  pobnitentia  to  the  whole  life,  with- 
out asking  whether  the  subjective  motive  does  not  afterwards 
change.  On  this  point  at  least  he  thus  takes  the  view  that 
Luther  maintained  in  his  first  discussion  with  Agricola,  fidem 
gejuralem  sub  nomine  posnitentioe  recte  comprehendi  (p.  182). 

For  this  empirical  view  of  conversion  Calvin,  in  his  editions 
of  the  years  1539-1659,  substituted  another  that  was  through- 
out arranged  in  a scientific  manner,  and  is  characterized  by  a 
change  in  the  use  of  language  back  to  Melanchthon’s  original 
sense  (p.  168).*  He  no  longer  identifies  paenitevMa  with  the 
negative  mortificatio,  but  will  have  it  posnitentue  nomine  totam 
ad  Deum  conversionem  comprehendi.  And  then  he  defines  it  as 
veram  ad  Deum  vitce  nostrm  conversionem,  a sincero  serioque  Dei 
timore  profectam,  quce  camis  nostrce  veterisque  hominis  mortifi- 
caiione  et  spiritus  vivificatione  constet  (iii  3.  5).  Pcenitentiam 
interpretor  regenercUionem,  cujus  scopus  est,  tU  imago  Dei  . . . 
in  nobis  reformetur  (sect.  9).  Moreover,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  pcsnitentia  vera  citra  fidem  consistere  rum  potest  (sect.  5). 
Specific  faith  is  therefore  to  be  understood  as  the  motive  of 
that  earnest  fear  of  God,  and  especially  of  His  judgment,  from 
which  (sects.  5,  7)  poenUentia  proceeds  to  actual  recognition  of 
the  demerit  of  sin,  to  horror  of  it,  and  to  hatred  of  it  and  to 
godly  sorrow  (sect.  7).  In  conformity  with  this  beginning  is 

' Second  edition,  cap.  ix.  (v.)  sects.  2-8  (C.  R.  xxix.  pp.  687-691).  Third 
edition,  lib.  iiL  cap.  3,  sects.  3-9. 
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the  sequel  of  the  development,  as  by  union  to  Christ  the  ade- 
quate motive  is  gained  for  crucifying  the  old  man  (sect  9),  and 
the  impelling  motive  to  calmness  of  spirit,  and  to  zeal  in  the 
renewal  of  our  life  (sect  3),  as  well  as  to  obedience  to  the  law 
(sect  8).  This  change,  however,  is  not  described  as  the  task  of 
a few  days,  but  as  one  which  extends  over  the  whole  lifetime 
(sect  9).  It  cannot  he  doubted  that,  according  to  Calvin,  the 
law  co-operates  towards  the  first  part  of  this  experience,  in  so 
far  as  it  causes  knowledge  of  sin  and  of  its  demerit  (always 
supposing  the  lawgiver  to  be  recognised),  although  this  thought 
had  been  worked  out  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  treatise  (ii.  7, 
6-8).  It  is  no  less  clear,  however,  that  he  thinks  of  the  pro- 
cess of  mortification  that  is  thus  rich  in  consequences,  only 
by  conceiving  that  the  general  timor  Dei  is  specialized  into 
saving  faith  in  Christ,  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  actual 
turning  of  the  disposition  and  will  away  from  sin  to  be  the 
result,  not  of  self-contemplation  in  the  mirror  of  the  law,  but 
primarily  of  attraction  to  the  ideal  of  moral  perfection  discerned 
in  Christ.  But  while  Calvin,  in  his  second  and  third  editions, 
interpolated  the  whole  doctrine  of  poeniUntia  into  the  course 
of  that  Christian  life  which  is  dominated  by  the  ideas  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  of  faith,  he  prefaced  the  description  of  poeni- 
tentia  that  is  given  in  sections  5-9  with  an  explanation  of  the 
principle  of  poeniUntia,  according  to  which  poenitentia  falls  to 
be  considered  only  within  the  Christian  life  itself.  In  this 
explanation  he  says  that  poenitentia,  in  its  above-mentioned 
comprehensive  meaning  as  the  task  of  the  whole  Christian 
life,  has  its  adequate  ground,  its  immanent  principle,  in  special 
faith  in  the  grace  of  God  through  Christ.^  In  order  to  bring 
this  out  still  more  clearly,  he  explains  in  the  third  edition 
that  if  many  are  prepared  unto  obedience  by  alarm  of  con- 
science before  they  know  or  experience  God’s  grace,  this  ini- 
tialis  timor  only  illustrates  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  Christ 
draws  men  to  Himself,  or  prepares  them  for  striving  after 
goodness.  It  is  thus  hereby  declared  that  ordinary  education 
within  the  community  of  believers  makes  it  unreasonable  to 

* Lib.  iii.  3,  1.  Poenitentia  non  modo  iidem  continuo  seqnitur,  sed  ex  ea 
naacitur.  Sect.  2 ; Chriatns  dominui  et  Joannes  . . . resipiscendi  caaa&m 
ab  ipsa  gratia  et  salutis  promissione  ducunt. — Non  potest  homo  poenitentua 
Berio  studere,  nisi  se  Dei  esse  noverit. — Nemo  unquam  Deum  reverebitur,  niai 
qui  sibi  propitinm  confidet. 
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expect  that  in  the  case  of  every  one  pceniterUia  should  be  intro- 
duced by  marked  appearances  of  dread  of  judgment,  and  of 
struggles  between  conscience  and  the  law.  On  comparing  with 
this  how  Calvin  at  the  outset  condemns  and  rejects  not  only 
the  jesuitical  but  also  the  pietistic  praxis  of  penitential  exer- 
cise which  necessarily  flows  from  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon/  one  has  not  only  cause  to  admire  his  insight,  hut 
also  has  proof  that  that  insight  rests  upon  a proper  appreciation 
of  the  priority  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  over  the  saving  ex- 
perience of -the  individual  In  this  Calvin  has  rescued  a 
fundamental  principle  which  Luther,  in  his  originally  true 
perception  of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  faith  of 
jiLstification  and  the  believer’s  life  in  the  Church,  had  opposed 
to  the  Homish  Church  theory,  and  to  the  Bomish  practice  of 
penance.  That  Eostlin  (as  above,  p.  462),  according  to  his  own 
confession,  has  not  been  able  to  attain  a clear  understanding  of 
Calvin’s  explications  relating  to  this  point  is  to  be  accoimted 
for  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  analysis  of  the  Institutio,  he  has 
failed  as  completely  as  Schneckenhurger  to  recognise  the  clearly 
marked  subordination  of  the  individual’s  experience  of  salvation 
to  the  idea  of  the  Church.  And  this  circumstance  is  to  be 
accounted  for  in  that  Eostlin  avowedly  measures  Calvin’s 
representation  by  that  conception  of  poenitentia  which  Lutheran- 
ism has  embraced,  and  which  has  been  derived  from  r^rd  to 
the  “ common  rude  man.”  But  this  coiuse  implies  injustice 
to  Calvin;  for  he  regulates  the  idea  of  posniUntia  in  accordance 
with  the  peculiarly  reformation  thought  of  the  fellowship  of 
believers  under  Christ  their  Head,  while  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
by  their  deliberate  vacillation  in  the  VisUatixmduchiein  really 
glide  into  the  notion  that  the  Church  privuvnly  is  a mechanism 
designed  for  the  conversion  of  men  to  Christ  (p.  184),  and  thus 
on  this  point  render  one  of  the  valuable  gains  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  inoperative. 

^ Lib.  iiL  3,  2 : Omni  rationis  specie  caret  eorum  deliramentum,  qni  ut  a 
poenitentia  exordiantnr,  certos  dies  sois  neophytis  prmscribunt,  per  qaos  se 
in  pcenitentiam  exerceant,  quibus  demnm  transactis  in  evangelicss  gratie 
commnnionem  ipsoe  admittunt.  De  plnrimis  Anabaptistaram  loquor  . . . 
eommqne  sodalibus  Jesnitis  et  similibos  quisquiliis. 
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THE  REFORMATION  DOCTRINE  OF  RECONCILIATION  CONTRASTED  IN 

ITS  PRINCIPLES  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  WITH 

osunder’s  doctrine  of  justification. 

31.  Inasmuch  as  the  Beformers  set  about  the  practical  and 
theoretical  exhibition  of  the  thought  of  justification  by  faith  as 
their  paramount  task,  they  invariably  treated  everything  that 
belongs  to  the  objective  doctrine  of  reconciliation  merely  as 
preparatory  to  the  other  truth.  Even  Calvin,  who  relatively 
raised  to  a position  of  highest  distinctness  the  scientific  exhibi- 
tion of  that  foundation  of  justification,  remained  satisfied  with 
the  immediately  religious  conception  implied  in  the  expression 
that  we  are  reconciled  through  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  On 
this  account  not  even  he  had  any  occasion  carefully  to  separate 
the  two  references  of  Christ’s  satisfaction,  to  God  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  us  on  the  other,  or  to  specify  their  mutual  relatiom 
For,  in  realizing  the  value  of  Christ’s  work  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  God’s  reconciliation  with  us  is  just  as  certain  as 
our  reconciliation  with  God,  and  vice  versa.  The  Beformers 
accordingly  do  not  in  this  direction  at  all  advance  the  task  of 
fixing  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation ; particularly,  they  never 
face  the  question  whether  God  through  Christ  has  been  recon- 
ciled with  the  whole  sinful  race  of  mankind,  or  only  with  the 
community  of  believers.  In  one  important  respect,  on  the 
. other  hand,  they  gave  to  the  thought  of  reconciliation  between 
God  and  “ us  ” an  aspect  that  differs  from  the  prevailing  medi- 
aeval view.  For  they  measured  the  two  entirely  correlate 
quantities,  the  value  of  Christ’s  work  and  the  demerit  of  sin, 
by  a standard  which  betrays  equally  a greater  subjective  inten- 
sity of  moral  earnestness,  and  a more  developed  perception  of 
the  fixity  of  the  objective  moral  order  of  the  universe  than 
belonged  to  the  theology  of  the  middle  ages.  They  rejected 
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the  assumption  from  which  the  mediaeval  theology  set  out,  that 
the  moral  relation  between  God  and  man  has  the  character  of 
a private  relation,  and  that,  therefore,  sin  only  amounts  to  an 
insult  offered  to  a person  who,  quantitatively  considered,  ranks 
higher  than  man ; and  as  against  this  they  maintained  that  sin 
is  a violation  of  the  order  of  public  law  that  is  upheld  by  God’s 
authority,  a violation  of  the  law  that  is  correlate  with  the 
eternal  being  of  God  ; and  that  thus  it  assumes  the  character 
of  crime.  Accordingly,  they  go  beyond  the  Thomist  and 
Scotist  doctrines  of  the  merely  relative  propriety,  or  of  the 
entirely  incidental  character  of  the  means  adopted  for  doing 
away  with  sin ; and,  instead  of  this,  they  made  it  their  aim 
to  deduce  the  ahsolute  unavoidable  necessity  of  Christ’s  satis- 
faction from  that  moral  order  of  the  universe,  which  is  solidaire 
with  the  essential  will  of  God.  By  means  of  this  apparatus 
of  ideas  they  also  get  beyond  that  sphere  of  vision  within 
which  Anselm,  with  inadequate  means  at  his  disposal,  bad 
followed  the  same  tendency.^  In  this  exhibition  of  Christ’s 
satisfaction  under  the  view-point  of  a vicarious  suffering  of 
punishment  for  “ our  ” sins,  the  Reformers,  theologically  speak- 
ing, adduced  nothing  that  was  absolutely  new.  In  the  first 
place,  the  theme  of  their  theory  is  not  foreign  to  the  middle 
ages.  For  it  is  as  old  as  Augustine.*  To  leave  out  of  sight 
other  schoolmen,  Thomas  Aquinas,  amongst  various  other 
appreciations  of  the  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  adduces  this 
also,  that  Christ  thereby  fulfilled  the  law,  and  suffered  the 
punishment  that  was  due  for  Adam’s  breach  thereof.*  Still  the 
exhibition  of  this  thought  is  incidental  with  him  rather  than 

' I can  find  no  echo  of  Anaelm’s  theory,  aa  directly  excluding  the  punitive 
jnatice  of  God,  except  in  Peter  Martyr  Vermilina  ; Loci  Commune*,  ii.  17,  19 
(p.  295).  Thia  author,  however,  declarea  himaelf,  L.  C.  ii.  18,  17  (p.  300), 
lor  the  Reformation  doctrine  of  satisfaction. 

* Contra  dnaa  epistolaa  Pelagianorum,  iv.  4 ; Chriatns  solus  pro  nobis  siu- 
cepit  sine  malia  mentis  pcenam,  ut  nos  per  ilium  sine  bonis  meritis  conse- 
queremnr  gratiam. 

s Summa,  P.  L qu.  47,  art  2 : The  cry  of  Christ  (John  xix.  30)  means 
that  in  morte  Christi  lex  vetus  consummata  est,  that  He  omnia  veteris  legis 
pnecepta  implevit,  moralia,  inqnaotum  passiu  est  et  ex  dilectione  patris 
(John  xiv.  31)  et  ex  dilectione  proximi  (GaL  ii.  20)  ceremonialia  (inasmuch  as 
he  fulfilled  the  typical  sacrifices)  judicialia,  quie  pnecipue  ordiuantur  ad  satis- 
faciendum injuriam  pass  is,  quoniam,  quse  non  rapuit,  exsolvit  (Ps.  Ixix.  5) 
permittens  se  ligno  affigi  pro  porno,  qu^  de  ligno  homo  rapnerat  contra  Dei 
mandatnm.  Art  3.  In  quo  ostenditur  et  Dei  severitas,  qni  peccatum  sine 
perna  dimittere  noloit. 
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seriously  meant,  and  is  rendered  ineffectual  from  the  first  by 
the  influence  of  his  idea  of  the  Divine  arbitrariness.  John 
Gerson,  on  the  other  hand,  enunciates  with  all  precision  the 
fundamental  thought  of  the  theory  current  with  the  Reformers, 
that  sin  amounts  to  the  crime  of  Uesa  majestas,  that  God’s 
justice  is  so  great  that  He  will  not  let  sin  pass  impunished,  but 
that  in  pity  He  gives  up  His  innocent  Son  to  punishment,  and 
thus  maintains  the  harmony  between  His  justice  and  His 
mercy,  and  takes  away  sin  on  condition  that  the  sinner  by 
faith,  that  is,  by  obedience  and  imitation,  join  himself  with 
Christ.*  It  is  possible  that  Luther  may  have  borrowed  this 
train  of  thought  from  Gerson,  from  his  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  that  writer ; stress,  however,  would  have  to  be  laid  on 
this  only  if  a similar  source  could  be  traced  for  the  similar 
view  taken  by  Zwingli. 

If  in  Christ’s  satisfaction  the  punishment  of  man’s  breach  of 
the  law  is  to  be  recognised ; and  if  such  a way  of  procuring 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  to  be  shown  to  be  inevitable  and  necessary 
for  God,  then  it  must  in  the  first  instance  be  proved  that  the 
moral  law  is  identical  in  contents  with  the  essential  will  of 
God.  This  task  is  of  course  not  immediately  achieved  by  the 
mere  assertion  of  that  proposition  ; there  is  further  necessary 
at  once  a regard  to  the  metaphysical  attribute  of  freedom  of 
will  taken  in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  of  the  necessary 
contents  of  the  will,  as  also  the  establishment  of  the  fundamental 
truth  of  God’s  love  as  against  the  claims  which  the  varying 
conduct  of  men  seems  to  make  upon  God’s  justice.  No  one  of 
the  Reformers  has  fulfilled  these  conditions,  for  their  practical 
work  prevented  them  from  devoting  themselves  to  that  problem 
(which  is  the  highest  of  theoretical  questions),  and  because 
they  had  stUl  to  contend  in  their  own  minds  with  the 

* BxpoKUio  in  poMionem  Domini  (0pp.  ed.  R da  Pin,  tom.  uL  pp.  1157, 
1187,  1188) : Per  l»sn  mnjestatis  crimen  mortia  ea  obnoxiua.  Rex  tamen 
adeo  juatua  fuerit,  quod  nec  ullo  pacto  crimen  tnum  dimittere  relit  impuni- 
tum,  altera  vero  ex  parte  tarn  benignua  et  miaericora,  quod  propriom  filium 
auum  innocentem  doloribua  committat  et  morti,  et  id  quidem  aponte  aua,  at 
juatitiam  conoordet  cum  miaericordia,  fiatque  criminia  emendatio. — Nunquam 
Deua  malum  impunitum  permitteret;  eapropter  omnia  peccata  et  delicta 
noatra  L Chro.  auppoauit.  Ideo  ipae  eat  juatitia  et  redemtio  nostra,  modo 
noa  junxerimua  ei  et  per  fidem  gratiamque  ei  adlueaerimua.  The  same  thought 
ia  put  forward  by  Joh.  Weasel,  although  with  less  precision.  Compare 
Ullmann:  Stformatorm  vor  der  Bfformatian,  ii  p.  496.  See  other  traces 
chiefly  from  Sermons,  in  Thomaaiua,  Chruti  Perton  und  Work,  iii  1,  p.  249  »qq. 
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mediseval  conception  of  God’s  absolute  arbitrariness.  The 
pioneering  vigour  of  their  genius  is  shown,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  they  actually  furnished  the  elements  for  an  altogether 
new  idea  of  God ; and  their  superiority  over  their  theological 
successors  is  seen  all  the  more  clearly  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  respect  of  the  latter  for  their  teachers  was  not  accom- 
panied by  the  ability  to  place  in  their  right  connexion  the  sug- 
gestions that  these  had  given.  With  regard  to  Luther,  certainly 
this  task  would  involve  a difficulty  quite  peculiar ; for  he  never 
dedicated  any  systematic  labour  to  setting  forth  the  idea  of 
God  ; but  just  as  opportunity  offered  alternately  brought  into 
prominence  the  one  or  the  other  factor  of  it  without  taking  any 
care  for  their  harmony,  or  avoiding  numerous  contradictions 
between  his  various  expressions.  So  that  in  order  to  under- 
stand Luther’s  various  views  that  affect  the  idea  of  God,  it 
is  much  more  important  to  distinguish  their  references  than 
to  bring  them  into  a connexion  which  they  never  possessed  in 
Luther’s  own  thinking.  Quite  away  from  the  present  problem, 
or  rather  completely  indifferent  to  it,  is  the  thought  which 
Luther  laid  down  in  his  tract  De  servo  arbitrio,  as  foundation 
for  his  assertion  of  God’s  twofold  predestination,  and  which  he 
also  otherwise  applied  as  conclusive  against  human  freedom, 
the  thought,  namely,  that  God  is  exlex,  that  He  is  bound  by  no 
law,  that  His  will  is  divine  only  because  it  is  the  highest  rule 
for  everything ; that  nothing  is  good  because  it  previously 
determines  God’s  will,  but  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  willed  by 
God.^  This  is  the  motto  of  Scotism  and  of  Nominalism  adopted 
by  Luther  from  the  latter  school  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  application  he  limited  the  deductions  usually 
drawn  from  this  principle.  He  applies  it  only  to  God’s  special 
dealing  with  men ; but  carefully  refrains  from  saying  that  the 
contents  of  the  law  that  has  been  given  to  man  proceed  from 
Divine  arbitrariness,  and  that  therefore  the  very  opposite  line  of 
conduct  might  have  been  enjoined  upon  men  by  God.  Nay, 
when  speaking  of  the  connexion  between  law  and  gospel  tuid 
thus  of  the  value  of  Christ’s  atoning  work,  he  expressly  describes 
the  law  as  the  eternal  and  immutable  expression  of  God’s  will* 
Were  Luther’s  method  thoroughly  systematic,  this  proposition 

* Compare  Kostlin  : Luther’s  Theologie,  ii.  pp.  48,  63  ; and  my  Ottchichll. 
studien  zur  chrML  Lehre  von  CfoU.  Art.  ii.  (Jahrb.f  deutscht  TheoL  xiii.  88.) 

* Compare  Hamack  : Luther'*  Theologie,  I p.  622  tg. ; Koatlin,  L p.  405. 
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would  of  course  be  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  statement 
that  God’s  will  cannot  include  anything  of  a necessary  charac- 
ter. But  as  he  applies  the  two  contradictory  assertions  at 
separate  times  to  separate  problems,  the  one  proposition,  to  his 
mind,  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the  other.  This  appears 
also  when  we  remember  that,  in  his  tract  against  Erasmus,  the 
two  problems  are  brought  into  juxtaposition  both  of  time  and 
of  place.  There  the  secret  will  of  God  is  represented  as  the 
ground  (subject  to  no  law)  of  the  decree  for  the  salvation  of 
individuals  ; while  God’s  revealed  gracious  will  towards  aU  in 
Christ  includes,  in  Luther’s  mind,  the  view  of  Christ’s  atoning 
work  which  regards  it  as  regulated  by  the  standard  of  the  law 
considered  as  the  eternal  will  of  God.  Apart,  however,  from 
the  fact  that  Luther  does  not  in  that  tract  carry  out  the  analysis 
of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  I have  shown  in  the  article 
referred  to  above  that  tbe  course  of  Luther’s  thought  in  the 
treatise  against  Erasmus  (which  must  be  regarded  much  more 
as  a contribution  to  the  Beformation  than  as  a sample  of  system- 
atic theorising)  lies  partly  in  the  line  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Nominalistic  school,  which  are  enforced  by  him  as  against  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will ; and  partly  in  the  line  of  his  new 
theology — the  theology  of  the  grace  of  God  shown  in  Christ — 
which  admittedly  depends  for  its  result  upon  the  free  choice  of 
the  human  will  If,  then,  Christ  in  Luther’s  view  is  the 
Mediator  of  God’s  grace  toman,  and  if  His  death  is  part  of  His 
mediatorial  work  as  being  a vicarious  endurance  of  punishment 
which  renders  satisfaction  to  the  eternal  law  of  God,  it  would 
cause  a complete  perversion  of  the  view  intended  were  we  to 
say  that  Luther  still,  properly  speaking,  has  no  earnest  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  Christ’s  endurance  of  punishment,  because  he 
denies  the  idea  of  any  necessity  being  inherent  in  the  will  of 
God.  For,  in  the  actual  unfolding  of  his  thoughts,  he  limits  the 
application  of  the  latter  idea  to  the  question  of  the  predestination 
of  individuals  to  salvation,  while,  at  the  foundation  of  his 
analysis  of  the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  he  lays  the  opposite 
thought  of  the  necessary  character  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the 
will  of  God.  But  hereby  his  doctrine  of  reconciliation  emanci- 
pates itself  from  the  region  in  which  the  leading  theologians  of 
the  middle  ages  moved,  for  they  traced  Christ’s  atoning  work 
also  to  God’s  arbitrary  will 
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Since  thus  the  two  thoughts  of  the  freedom  of  God’s  will 
from  all  rule,  and  of  its  necessary  restriction  by  eternal  law, 
are  brought  forward  by  Luther  in  connexion  with  two  quite 
distinct  practical  problems,  and  in  these  have  absolutely  no- 
thing to  do  with  one  another,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  not  even 
succeeded  in  apprehending  the  highest  problem  of  theology  as 
such,  much  less  has  he  succeeded  in  solving  it.  For  this  reason 
he  is  not  even  aware  that  the  form  taken  by  his  utterances 
respecting  the  justice  in  virtue  of  which  God  punishes  sinners, 
and  cannot  exercise  His  grace  towards  them  until  Christ  has 
borne  the  punishment  they  deserved  and  endured  the  wrath  of 
God,'  is  such  that  they  can  be  understood  only  as  implying  a 
natural  necessity.  It  is  admitted  that  Luther  at  the  same  time 
surpassed  all  previous  theology  when  he  brought  love  into 
prominence  as  the  character  which  exhaustively  expresses  the 
Christian  idea  of  God ; and  in  this  fundamental  conception  of 
God  he  recognises  also  the  ultimate  determining  motive  for  the 
redemption  and  reconciliation  of  the  sinner  that  were  wrought 
by  Christ  However  strongly  he  may  insist  upon  God’s  wrath 
against  sinners,  however  emphatically  he  may  proclaim  Christ’s 
vicarious  punishment  as  the  means  of  appeasing  it,  his  mean- 
ing is  never  that  God’s  relation  to  sinful  man  had  previously 
resolved  itself  wholly  into  one  of  wrath ; that  in  that  wrath 
His  love  had  ceased,  and  could  be  reawakened  only  by  the 
merits  of  Christ.  In  his  bold  manner  of  statement  he  so  de- 
cisively brings  the  love  into  prominence  over  the  wrath,  that 
in  occasional  expressions  he  weakens  the  wrath  of  God  (the 
reality  of  which  is  proved  clearly  enough  by  reference  to  the 
passion  of  Christ)  into  an  unreal  reflex  of  the  sinner’s  bad  con- 
science.* His  true  opinion,  however,  is  essentially  that  God’s 
love  as  the  ultimate  motive  of  the  sinner’s  redemption  is  the 
superior  determination  of  His  will,  while  penal  justice  or 
wrath — regarded  as  “not  the  proper"  work  of  God — is  con- 
sidered as  the  subordinate  motive  of  His  action  in  carrying 
out  the  work  of  redemptioa  This  ranking  of  the  ideas  is 
also  implied  when  Luther  in  various  connexions  describes 
wrath  as  a modification  of  love.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only 
in  occasional  moments  of  logical  consistency  that  Luther  refers 

* On  thia  and  on  what  foUowa  compare  Kuatlin  : iL  p.  306  »gq.,  402  tqq, 

* Kostlin : aa  above,  p.  313. 
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the  wrath  of  God  to  sin  only,  but  not  to  the  sinner ; or  in  the 
expressions  of  wrath  would  have  us  discern  proofs  of  love.  On 
the  whole,  he  makes  love  and  wrath  in  God,  notwithstanding  his 
subordination  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  to  appear  as  co-ordinate, 
and  therefore  as  opposed  and  even  (in  certain  circumstances)  con- 
tradictory forces,  for  the  harmonizing  of  which  in  God  BUmself, 
endurance  of  punishment  by  the  Mediator  is  necessary.  Me- 
lanchthon  cuts  the  knot  in  a much  director  way,  for  he  makes 
God’s  forensic  punishment-demanding  justice  to  be  the  funda- 
mental conception — ^justice  which  can  be  turned  into  grace  only 
by  means  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ'  He  therefore  is  the  true 
author  of  the  subsequent  orthodox  doctrine.  Now  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  he  never  caniesup  this  explanation  of  Christ’s  penal 
satisfaction  into  the  tliought  of  justification,  but  only  into  an  in- 
definite assertion  of  the  grace  of  God.  So  far  was  he  from  pos- 
sessing a systematic  genius.  In  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  brought  into  prominence  the  thoroughly  Scriptural  idea  that 
God  has  pity  on  us,  justifies  us,  bestows  righteousness  upon  us, 
precisely  in  His  character  as  the  Just  Being.*  This  thought 
indeed  is  not  even  brought  into  contact,  much  less  into  har- 
mony, with  the  juristic  presupposition  that  the  punishment 
of  the  sinner  is  for  Grod  an  essential  thing.  No  one  entered  on 
the  inheritance  of  this  exegetical  gain  made  by  Luther  except 
Faustus  Socinus ; and  he  sought  to  make  use  of  the  opposition 
between  the  religious  and  the  legal  conception  of  righteousness 
in  order  to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  handed  down 
by  Luther  and  Melanchthon.  For  the  rest,  Luther’s  fancy  ex- 
patiates in  the  thought,  suggested  by  the  oldest  Church-fathers, 
and  particularly  frequent  in  Augustine,  that  Christ  by  His 
passion  and  death,  and  still  more  by  His  descent  into  hell  and 
by  His  resurrection,  vanquished  sin,  the  law,  the  devU,  death, 
and  helL*  As  assaults  upon  Christ  proceeded  from  these  powers. 
He,  by  His  perseverance  in  fidelity  towards  God,  overcame  them 
for  Himself  and  made  them  ineffectual  And,  as  Luther  iden- 
tifies men  with  Christ,  he  maintains  the  immediate  result  of 

* Adnot  in  Ev.  Matth.,  C.  R.  xiv.  p.  938.  Enarr.  Symb.  A’ic.,  C.  R.  xxiii. 
p.  338.  Dtclamaiio,  C.  R.  xi.  p.  779  : Exponatur  mirandum  Dei  conailium, 
quod  cum  ait  Justus  et  horribiliter  iraacatur  peccato,  ita  demum  placari  jiia- 
tiasimam  iram  voluerit,  quia  lilius  est  factua  supplex  pro  nobis  et  in  sese 
iram  derivavit  et  pro  nobis  piacolom  et  victims  fsctiu  eat. 

* Kiistlin : aa  above,  p.  308.  * As  above,  pp.  420  sjg. 
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this  victory  to  have  been  the  same  for  men,  and  describes  it  in 
a dramatic  way.  As,  however,  this  result  could  only  be  under- 
stood by  reference  to  the  regeneration  of  individuals,  those  ex- 
pressions have,  properly  speaking,  no  theological  features. 

32.  Zwingli’s  affirmation,  in  agreement  with  both  Luther 
and  Melanchthon,  that  it  was  necessary  that  Christ  by  His 
satisfaction  should  meet  the  claims  of  God’s  justice,  which  had 
been  offended  by  man’s  crime,  before  mercy  could  accomplish 
redemption,  is,  in  his  line  of  thought,  based  in  a systematic 
way  on  two  propositions  which  are  laid  down  in  the  tract  De 
providerUia.  In  substance  they  are,  that  God’s  providence  has 
its  climax  in  the  redemption  by  His  Son  of  the  Church  that 
had  been  chosen  from  all  eternity,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  that 
Church  with  God  based  upon  redemption ; and  that  the  law 
expresses  God’s  spirit  and  intention,  in  other  words,  denotes 
His  eternal  wilL  So  that  His  goodness  (or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  His  love)  and  His  righteousness  reciprocally  condition 
one  another,  as  is  shown  at  length  in  the  Expositio  fidei  (iv. 
p.  47) ; and  so  operate  that  the  former  achieves  the  redeem- 
ing work  of  Christ,  the  latter  accepts  it  for  the  expiation  of 
all  sins.  I might  have  contented  myself  with  this  notice,  if 
Zeller  and  Sigwart  had  not  been  at  pains  to  detect  in  Zwingli 
divergencies  from  the  " prevailing  type  of  doctrine,”  as  Zeller 
expresses  himself  (p.  71).  These  divergencies,  according  to 
Zeller,  resolve  themselves  into  this, — that  Zwingli  regards  as 
the  result  that  had  to  be  gained  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ 
the  subjective  authentication  of  reconciliation  to  men  rather 
than  the  objective  propitiation  of  God  Himself ; while,  accord- 
ing to  Sigwart  (p.  133),  Zwingli  does  not  base  the  necessity  of 
satisfaction  on  the  objective  inflexibility  of  Divine  justice,  but, 
properly  speaking,  makes  its  end  to  be  that,  even  in  the 
bestowal  of  redeeming  grace  upon  men,  a right  sense  of  the 
enduring  reabty  of  Divine  justice  might  be  elicited.  Were  this 
so,  it  would  commend  Zwingli  to  the  taste  of  those  who  rele- 
gate the  idea  of  reconciliation  exclusively  to  the  region  of  the 
subjective  reflection  of  the  penitent  individual,  in  the  same 
measure  as  it  would  give  support  to  the  prejudiced  dislike 
shown  to  the  Swiss  Beformer  by  the  “genuine”  Lutherans. 
And  yet  the  “ prevailing  type  of  doctrine,”  which  guides  the 
prejudice  of  this  party  and  the  prejudice  of  both  of  these  im- 
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partial  historians  in  their  judgment  of  Zwingli,  is  simply  the 
latest  form  of  the  Lutheran  doctrinal  tradition  which  in  effect 
represents  the  satisfaction  wrought  by  Christ  towards  God  as 
direct  and  primary,  and  the  conciliatory  work  of  Christ  towards 
men  as  merely  indirect  and  secondary,  being  conditioned  by 
faith.  The  Reformers,  however,  did  not  carry  out  this  explica- 
tion of  their  thoughts  which  is  regarded  by  both  these  his- 
torians as  the  prevailing  type  of  doctrine.  All  of  them,  with 
the  single  above-mentioned  exception  of  Melanchthon,  gave  no 
independence  to  the  objective  thought  of  reconciliation  as 
against  the  previous  religious  certainty  of  justification  in  Christ. 
The  expressions  of  Zwingli  accordingly,  in  which  Sigwart  and 
Zeller  would  fain  detect  a distortion  of  the  objective  deter- 
mination of  the  idea  of  reconciliation  towards  the  subjective 
sphere,  only  prove  that  Zwingli’s  doctrine  of  the  reconciliation 
accomplished  by  Christ  is  dominated  by  the  religious  conscious- 
ness of  its  being  directly  designed  for  us,  just  as  much  as  is  the 
case  with  the  other  Reformers.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of 
this,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  renounce  a dogmatic  theology 
that  has  been  learned  merely  by  rote,  and  to  substitute  an 
understanding  of  the  believing  consciousness  of  the  reformat 
tion  for  blind  faith  in  an  imaginary  “ prevailing  type  of  doc- 
trine.” 

Both  these  critics  of  the  theology  pf  Zwingli  appeal  to  the 
fact  that  in  one  passage  of  the  Commentarivs  de  vera  ac  falsa 
rdigione  he  has  directly  denied  the  objective  Godward  necessity 
of  Christ’s  death,  because  God  has  power  to  restore  sinful  men 
to  purity  without  any  such  condition  ; thus  attributing  to  the 
example  of  His  penal  justice  shown  in  the  death  of  Christ 
merely  the  design  of  overcoming  believers’  sluggishness  towards 
what  is  good.*  This  one  expression  is  to  be  held  as  betraying 
Zwingli’s  real  opinion,  a countless  number  of  assertions  to  the 

contrary  notwithstanding,  and  although  it  is  immediately  sur- 

• 

* iii.  p.  180  : Invenit  divina  bonitaa,  qno  justitio;  quidem  satisfieret, 
miaericordiie  vero  sinua  abaqne  jastitim  detrimento  Uberaliter  pandere  liceret. 
Non  quo  libi  hac  ratione  ab  adversario  caveret,  ant  figulo  non  liceret  e con- 
sperao  Into  facere  vel  reflngere,  quolemcunque  relit  testam,  aed  quo  per  hoc 
juatitiae  exemplum  oacitantiam  et  torporem  a nobia  toUeret,  ac  ae,  qualianam 
eaaet,  juatua,  bonna,  miaericora,  nobia  exponeret ; aut  ne  nimium  de  ejua 
conailiia  loqui  pneaumamua,  quia  aic  ilJi  placuit.  . . . Cum  ergo  Deua  juxta 
ait  juatua  et  miaericora,  tametai  ad  miaerationem  propendeat,  juatitue  tamen 
ejua  omnino  aatiafieri,  ut  iratua  placetur,  oportet. 
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rounded  by  distinct  statements  of  an  opposite  sort.  They  are 
to  be  regarded  in  this  light  because,  forsooth,  from  certain 
statements  which  are  to  be  found  in  a letter  to  John  Haner  in 
Niimberg  (vii  pp.  669,  570),  Zwingli  sees  in  the  death  of  Christ 
only  improperly  speaking  the  ground  of  our  salvation,  which 
is  really  to  be  recognised  only  in  the  grace  of  God — and  in 
Christ,  inasmuch  as  He  who  in  His  human  nature  died  is  very 
God.  But  precisely  in  this  letter,  in  which  Zwingli  appeals  to 
the  ComTneviarius,  we  find  a plain  declaration  that  the  death 
of  the  God-man  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  inviolable  justice 
of  God.  Nothing  special  occurs  in  the  letter  except  in  so  far 
as  twice  it  is  said ; Chridus  ipsum  salutis  ptgnus  ac  veluti 
satisfactio,  and  again,  Christi  humanitas  velut  instrumerUum  ac 
pignus  est,  cujus  contemplaiione  irata  nobis  justitia  placatur. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  Zwingli  doubts  the  objectively 
necessary  relation  of  Christ’s  death  to  the  Divine  justice,  but 
that,  as  in  the  passage  of  the  Commentarius  already  quoted,  he 
is  afraid  to  fix  a priori  the  order  of  the  Divine  decrees  and  to 
assert  man’s  development  of  ideas  as  directly  regulative  of 
God’s  thought.  Moreover,  on  this  point  also  he  observes  the 
already  quoted  principle  (p.  154)  of  explaining  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation by  reference  jointly  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  the  his- 
torical work  of  Christ.  In  face  of  this  declaration  it  is  also 
perverse  to  attribute  a constitutive  importance  for  Zwingli’s 
theology  to  an  opinion  which  occurs  only  in  an  isolated  in- 
stance, that  God  does  not  need  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  in 
order  to  the  achievement  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that 
Christ’s  death  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a penal  example 
deterring  from  sin.  Undoubtedly  in  this  expression  of  Zwingli, 
the  reference  to  a penal  example,  to  which  subsequently 
Grotius  limited  the  value  of  the  death  of  Christ,  does  receive  a 
secondary  place  in  his  theory,  but  in  all  other  respects  Zwingli 
is  in  intention  far  removed  from  the  standpoint  of  Duns  Scotus. 
Anything,  therefore,  in  the  expression  above  quoted  that  re- 
minds us  of  Scotus’s  way  of  handling  the  idea  of  atonement 
ought  to  be  judged  of  just  as  we  judge  of  those  echoes  of  a 
doctrine  of  divine  arbitrariness,  aimless  and  lawless,  in  the 
predestination  of  individuals,  which,  in  his  anamncTna  de 
providentia,  occasionally  interrupt  a quite  differently  framed 
teleological  development  of  the  Divine  providence,  and  a 
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teleogical  judgment  of  sin  in  general  and  of  reprobation  in  par- 
ticular.' They  who  refuse  to  make  an  allowance  for  the  fact 
that  in  this  class  of  expressions  Zwingli  has  for  once  wandered 
from  his  own  proper  views  in  accordance  with  a tendency  that 
in  his  time  was  very  prevalent,  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  reject 
as  really  worthless  Luther's  doctrine  of  the  propitiation  of  God's 
wrath  through  Christ,  because  he  sometimes  represents  the 
wrath  of  God  as  the  reflex  of  the  sinner’s  evil  conscience,  and 
denies  its  actual  existence  in  God. 

33.  The  Reformation  thought  that  Christ’s  death  had  the 
value  of  a vicarious  punishment,  and  had  reference  to  the 
propitiation  of  the  wrath  of  God,  found  a suitable  form  of 
expression  already  laid  to  its  hand  in  the  current  phrase  satis- 
factio.  That  the  Reformers  borrowed  the  expression  from  no 
other  than  Anselm,  is  an  unwarranted  assumption,  which  only 
tends  to  encourage  the  very  prevalent  mistake  of  supposing 
that  the  doctrines  of  Anselm  and  the  Reformers,  as  they  are 
alike  in  name,  are  also  in  essential  harmony  with  each  other. 
Just  as  little  does  the  use  made  of  the  idea  meritum  by  the 
Reformers  imply  their  intention  of  concurring  in  the  doctrine 
of  Duns  Scotus  on  that  topic.  The  circumstance  that  they 
treat  satii/actio  and  meritum  as  synonyms,  shows  on  the 
contrary  that,  in  stating  their  own  doctrine,  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  explain  themselves  as  to  the  relation  in  which  it 
stood  to  the  similar  yet  divergent  theories  of  their  predecessors. 
The  last  edition  of  Calvin’s  Institutio  presents  a characteristic 
iUustration  of  this.  With  that  dogmatic  precision  which  is 
pecuRar  to  him,  he  originally  explained  the  propitiation  of 
Divine  justice  by  the  penal  death  of  Christ  only  by  means 
of  the  conception  of  satisfaction  (lib.  iL  cap.  16).*  In  his 
exposition  of  this  doctrine  he  carries  out  unhesitatingly  the 
principle  that  the  law  is  the  expression  of  the  essential  wiU  of 
God.  That  he  does  so  in  this  connexioh  does  not  affect  the 
position  of  his  doctrine  of  predestination,  in  which  God’s 
dealing  with  individual  men  is,  in  Luther’s  style,  regarded  as 
independent  of  every  law  (lib.  iii  cap.  21-24),  although  Calvin 

* Compare  Jahrb./iir  datUche  Theologie,  xiii.  (1868),  p.  96. 

’ Baur,  indeed  ( VertOhnungtUhrej  p.  334),  denies  that  Calvin  dednoes  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  death  of  Christ  from  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
justice  ; but  see  lib.  iL  cap.  16.  2,  3.  Baur’s  subsequent  characterization  of 
the  theology  of  Calvin  is  ^o  incorrect. 
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at  the  same  time  exerts  himself  to  avoid  the  idea  that  God  is 
exlex}  The  antecedent  necessity  of  a satisfaction  to  God’s 
justice  is  not  lessened  by  the  statement  (iL  12.  1)  that  Christ’s 
incarnation  was  not  simply  and  unconditionally  necessary,  but 
only  in  virtue  of  God’s  active  saving  purpose.  Certain  external 
circumstances,  however,  led  Calvin,  in  the  edition  of  1669,  to 
append  to  his  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  a special 
chapter  (the  seventeenth)  upon  the  theme  Recte  et  proprie  did, 
Christum  nobis  promeritum  esse  gratiam  et  salutem.  For  in  the 
year  1 646  Camillus  Benatus,  in  the  church  at  Chiavenna,  and 
in  1656  Lselius  Socinus,  in  epistolary  correspondence  with 
Calvin,  had  come  forward  with  the  deduction,  which  naturally 
flows  from  the  Scotist  sphere  of  thought,^that  if  the  will  of  God 
works  in  an  absolutely  unconditioned  manner,  the  bestowal  of 
grace  is  to  be  attributed  to  God  only,  and  not  to  the  merit  of 
Christ*  These  Italians,  who  had  abandoned  the  equilibrium  of 
Church  tradition,  approached  their  scholastic  criticism  upon 
Christian  doctrine  entirely  from  the  traditions  of  the  school  of 
Scotus,*  and  therefore  also  they  know  of  no  other  form  of 
Christ’s  saving  work  than  that  of  merit,  and  thus  direct  their 
attack  precisely  to  this  view  of  the  idea  of  atonement. 

Calvin,  then,  finding  himself  impelled  to  vindicate  against 
them  the  thought  of  Christ’s  merit,  thus  expresses  the  counter- 
position  of  his  opponents, — that  the  assertion  of  Christ’s  merit 
throws  the  grace  of  God  into  the  shade ; and  that,  therefore, 
Christ  must  be  regarded  as  the  instrument  and  servant  of  grace, 
not  as  its  author.  Now,  Calvin  concedes  that  the  conception 
of  merit  would  be  inadmissible  if  one  meant  thereby  to  set  up 
Christ  simply  and  by  Himself  over  against  the  Divine  judg- 
ment But  in  the  affirmation  of  Christ’s  merit  there  is  not 
assumed  a primary  principle  (a  power  that  works  independently 
of  God) ; the  merit  of  Christ  is  subordinated  to  the  ordination 
of  God,  who  is  the  ultimate  first  cause.  In  this  logical  relation 
there  exists  no  contradiction ; and  it  is  no  inconsistency  to 
assert  that  in  the  unconditioned  operation  of  the  mercy  of  God 
towards  the  justification  of  men  the  merit  of  Christ  intervenes. 
Against  the  claims  of  human  works,  the  free  grace  of  God  and 

' Compare  Jahrb.Jur  deutaehe  Ttieol.  xiii.  (1868),  p.  105  »eq. 

’ Trechsel : AntUrinilarier,  iL  pp.  97,  167. 

^ Compare  Jahrb.fur  dtutKht  Theol.  xiiL  (1868),  p.  271. 
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the  obedience  of  Christ  militate  alike.  For  “ only  by  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  could  Christ  merit  anything,”  and  “ thus,  since 
Christ’s  merit  depends  upon  God’s  grace  alone,  it  is  not  less 
fitted  than  the  latter  to  confute  man’s  claims  to  a righteousness 
of  his  own.”  From  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  chapter,  it 
appears  that  Calvin  regards  as  meritorious  the  doing  and 
suffering  of  Christ,  which  he  had  previously  represented  to  be 
satisfactory  ; in  this  he  plainly  has  not  the  purpose  and  mean- 
ing to  say  anything  formally  divergent  from  his  previous 
doctrine.  And  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  is  my  primary  object. 
With  Calvin  himself  this  double  representation  of  Christ’s 
work  as  satisfaction  and  as  merit  has  no  other  significance 
than  it  has  when  the  others  use  these  expressions  convertibly 
as  synonyms.  For  the  historian,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  Calvin’s  two  lines  of  thought  do  not  coincide.  J ust  because 
Calvin’s  expression  is  true  in  the  sense  of  Duns  Scotus — 
Christus  nonnisi  ex  Dei  benq>lacito  quidquam  mereri  potuit,  it 
becomes  all  the  clearer  that  in  this  proposition  is  implied  a 
different  conception  of  God  from  that  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  And  if  ex  sola  grcUia  dependet 
meritum  Christi,  this  at  the  same  time  indirectly  says  to  the 
expert  in  the  subject  that  it  has  no  reference  to  the  justice  of 
God,  which  dominates  the  idea  of  satisfaction.  The  fact  is 
that  Calvin,  by  his  vindication  of  the  idea  of  Christ’s  merit,  has 
made  a divergence  into  that  Scotism  which,  in  so  far  as  it  bears 
on  the  point  in  question,  is  otherwise  utterly  diverse  from  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  other  Reformers. 
For  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  rests  upon  the  craving 
for  harmony  between  God’s  mercy  and  God’s  justice ; and  it 
presupposes  the  Divine  providence — that  Will  which  in  con- 
formity with  a purpose  organizes  and  directs  nature  and 
history,  with  special  care  over  the  Church  of  the  elect  In  this 
field  of  knowledge  Calvin  leaves  no  room  for  any  action  of 
the  Divine  good  pleasure,  private  arbitrariness,  and  reasonable- 
ness ; and  that  he  deduces  the  doctrine  of  predestination  from 
the  Scotist  doctrine  of  the  absolute  power  of  God  over  the 
creatures,  leaves  that  department  of  God’s  providence  quite 
untouched.*  The  chapter  upon  Christ’s  merit  in  the  1559 
edition  of  the  Institutes,  has  not  the  effect  of  giving  to  the 
‘ Compare  Jahrb./iir  dettltche  Theol.  »iii.  (1868) p.  108, 
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conception  of  God  as  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
preponderance  over  the  doctrine  of  providence ; for  no  line  of 
connexion  is  drawn  between  those  two  thoughts.  That 
chapter,  therefore,  is  only  a ca.sual  appendage  to  Calvin’s  system 
of  doctrine,  and,  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  has  no 
positive  or  characteristic  meaning. 

34.  When  Luther  laid  the  conception  of  God’s  love,  and 
Zwingli  and  Calvin  the  conception  of  God’s  goodness,  and  the 
plan  of  His  providence  culminating  in  the  Church  of  the 
redeemed,  at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation ; 
when  at  the  same  time  they  estimated  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  by  reference  to  that  justice  of  God  which  finds  its 
expression  in  the  eternal  moral  law,  the  Reformers  opened  up  a 
field  of  vision  that  disclosed  a view  far  beyond  the  unregulated 
and  casual  arbitrariness  which,  as  implied  in  the  idea  of  God 
of  which  Thomas  and  Duns  display  only  different  grades, 
dominated  the  mediaeval  view  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation. 
It  implies  a more  worthy  conception  of  God  to  think  of  Him 
as  the  moral  power  which  satisfies  the  highest  human  interests 
with  an  orderly  system  of  ends,  and  with  an  order  of  public 
law  that  is  in  harmony  with  His  very  being,  than  to  think  of 
Him  as  the  highest  subject  of  private  law  and  of  private 
morality,  and  to  regard  that  method  of  reconcihation  which 
Christian  tradition  presents  to  us  only  as  having  been  in  God's 
judgment  the  most  suitable,  without  confirming  this  assumption 
by  a comparison  with  other  possible  modes  of  procedure.  This 
advance  in  theology  made  by  the  Reformers  bears  witness  at 
the  same  time  also  to  a religious  and  moral  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  Christianity  that  had  been  at  work  in  the  middle 
ages, — an  elevation  the  importance  and  influence  of  which  is 
shown  even  independently  of  the  dialectical  treatment  which 
the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Reformers,  and  of  their  immediate  theological  successors.  To 
the  number  of  those  fundamental  views  to  which  I would 
apply  this  remark,  belongs  the  view  which  regards  Christ’s 
doing  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  reconciliation  He 
effected  between  God  and  sinful  men,  along  with  or  even  more 
than  His  suffering.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  fitted  to 
destroy  all  appearance  of  agreement  between  the  Reformers  and 
Anselm,  it  is  this  point.  Anselm  bases  the  atonement  upon 

14 
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the  death  of  Christ,  regarding  that  as  an  opus  supererogatortum 
in  contrast  with  the  moral  life  of  Christ,  which  was  but  His 
duty  (p.  32).  The  employment  of  the  idea  of  merit  had 
enabled  Thomas  and  Duns  to  find  the  atoning  value  of  Christ’s 
passion  in  the  whole  duration  of  His  life,  inclusive  of  His  death 
(pp.  67,  61).  Anselm’s  modem  admirers  might  indeed  have 
discovered  in  Abelard  (p.  37)  that  anticipation  which  is  want- 
ing in  Anselm,  of  so  important  a characteristic  feature  of  the 
Reformation  doctrine,  if  only  he  had  not  been  so  badly  recom- 
mended by  his  reputation  for  rationalism.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  by  this  that  the  Reformers  had  taken  the  hint  from  Abelard 
I only  wish  to  show  that  Abelard’s  agreement  with  the  Refor- 
mers in  this  point  betokens  in  him  a religious  depth  of  view 
which  puts  to  shame  all  talk  of  his  rationalism ; and  that  in 
seeking  historical  lines  of  connexion  we  ought  to  have  a re- 
gard to  completeness,  and  not  be  guided  by  the  caprice  of  party 
likings  and  dislikings. 

Tlie  style  in  which  Luther,  in  an  Epistle-sermon  in  his 
Kirchen-postille  (Walch,  xiL  pp.  312-317),  estimates  Christ’s 
active  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  not  yet  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrinal  treatment  that  afterwards  became  customary,  which 
co-ordinates  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  and 
attributes  to  the  former  as  w'ell  as  to  the  latter  a vicarious 
value  for  men  to  the  end  of  their  justification.  Luther  rather 
regards  Christ’s  obedience  to  the  law  as  the  genus  under  which 
is  included  as  a species  His  vicarious  endurance  of  the 
curse  of  the  law.  As  thus  the  passion  of  the  guiltless  One 
directly  serves  the  end  of  delivering  believers  from  the  curse 
of  the  law,  the  positive  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end ; particularly 
because  in  the  former  is  necessarily  implied,  so  far  as  Christ  is 
concerned,  self-renunciation — that  is,  suffering.  The  endur- 
ance of  the  curse  of  the  law  has  its  value  only  in  universal 
obedience  to  the  law;  and  the  active  fulfilment  of  the  law 
already  implies  for  Christ,  who  essentially  is  the  Lord  superior 
to  all  law,  that  suffering  which  is  finished  only  in  death.  In 
Luther’s  view,  Christ  is  regarded  as  Lord  over  the  law,  not 

‘ John  Wessel  also  dUtingnishes  between  tatitfacere  and  $ati»ptUl  in  the 
works  of  Christ.  Compare  Ullmann,  Reformatoren  vor  dor  Re/ormalion,  ii. 
p.  497,  note. 
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merely  on  account  of  His  divine  nature ; for  in  this  line  of 
thought  it  is  far  from  being  taken  for  granted  that  the  Divine 
nature  itself  is  exempt  from  the  law  as  a rule.  Here,  in  fact, 
there  comes  in  a modification  of  the  idea  of  the  law,  which  is 
characteristic  of  Luther’s  view  of  the  Christian  life,  although  it 
has  come  to  be  the  occasion  of  doubtful  subtleties.  For  here 
he  understands  by  the  law,  not  the  moral  law,  which  is  the 
concrete  correlative  of  moral  freedom,  but  that  rule  of  life, 
accompanied  with  threatening  and  promise,  which  counts  upon 
fulfilment  from  selfish  motives,  and  which  one  must  transcend 
in  order  to  attain  to  full  reasonable  freedom.  Law,  then,  in 
Luther’s  view,  signifies  the  moral  law  in  the  form  of  legal  injunc- 
tion. Christ  now  is  above  law  in  that  sense,  and  is  not  bound 
thereby,  because  He  always  with  His  unselfish  disposition  goes 
beyond  its  sphere ; but  this  disposition  He  has  as  the  Man 
who  at  the  same  time  possesses  Divine  nature.  Now,  indeed, 
it  seems  to  be  imperative  to  conclude  that  Christ,  as  one  whose 
disposition  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  pure  moral  law, 
could  not  become  subject  to  law  in  its  legal  form,  that  His 
moral  obedience  towards  the  law,  as  accompanied  with  threat- 
ening and  promise,  is  a contradiction  in  itself,  and  that  if  He 
wUlingly  fulfilled  that  law  which  appeals  to  the  personal 
advantage  of  him  who  fulfils  it.  He  fulfilled  it  only  apparently. 
These  deductions  Luther  conceals  from  himself  by  means  of 
the  paradoxical  antithesis  : “ He  did  it  voluntarily ; and  neither 
feared  nor  sought  anything  for  Himself  therein.  But  in  respect 
of  His  outward  works  He  was  like  all  others  who  did  it  un- 
willingly and  of  constraint,  so  that  His  freedom  and  willingness 
were  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men  (?)  just  as  their  constraint  and 
unwillingness  were  also  concealed,  and  thus  therefore  He  sub- 
mits Himself  to  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  under  the 
law.  He  does  as  they  do  who  are  under  it,  and  yet  is  not  on 
that  account  under  it;  with  His  will  He  is  free,  and  therefore 
not  under  it ; by  the  works  which  He  willingly  does  He  is 
under  it  But  we  as  sinners  are  in  will  and  in  works  subject 
to  it ; for  we  with  constrained  will  do  the  works  of  the  law.” 
This  mode  of  apprehending  the  problem  is  connected  with  the 
question  under  what  practical  point  of  view  it  is  that  Luther 
estimates  Christ’s  obedience  to  the  law  considered  as  a legal 
code.  With  him  the  point  is  by  no  means,  as  in  the  case  of 
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hia  successors,  that  a condition  of  our  justification  founded 
upon  the  righteousness  of  God  is  fulfilled  by  Christ’s  active 
obedience  to  the  law ; but  that  a pattern  is  set  up  for  the  life 
of  justified  persons,  inasmuch  as  they  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
voluntarily  fulfil  the  moral  law,  and  thereby  are  freed  from 
that  juristic  view  of  it  which  counts  upon  selfish  observance. 
Since  in  our  state  of  sin  we  could  not  shake  ourselves  free 
from  the  latter  form  of  it,  the  independence  of  the  state  of 
grace  in  relation  thereto  is  secured,  by  the  fact  that  Christ’s 
voluntary  submission  to  the  compulsion  of  the  law  has  invali- 
dated that  constraint  for  all  those  that  are  Christ’s. 

This  reference  of  Christ’s  active  obedience  does  not  influence 
the  doctrine  of  reconciliation.  In  view  of  that  doctrine  the 
following  has  to  be  considered.  When  Luther  defines  the  law 
to  which  Christ  voluntarily  submitted  Himself,  and  when  he 
exemplifies  it  in  Christ’s  submission  to  His  parents  and  in  His 
circumcision,  he  brings  into  prominence,  in  connexion  with  the 
legal  compulsion  of  the  law,  the  obvious  narrowness  of  the 
sphere  of  life  to  which  it  refers,  and  to  which  Christ  was  supe- 
rior in  virtue  of  that  destiny  of  which  He  was  conscious.  His 
obedience  to  the  law  thus  shows  itself,  like  His  endurance  of 
the  curse  of  the  law,  in  the  light  of  endurance  of  the  restraints 
of  life — as  suffering — and  therefore  Luther  places  both  these 
elements  in  such  elose  continuity  that  he  takes  into  account 
only  the  suffering  of  Christ  which  extended  throughout  His 
whole  life,  and  not  in  connexion  therewith  His  doing  as  a con- 
dition of  justification.  If,  now,  it  might  appear  as  if  this  view 
did  not  distinguish  itself  much  from  the  mediaeval  view  of 
Christ’s  merit,  this  would  result  from  under-estimation  of  the 
difference  which  is  implied  in  the  application  of  the  idea  of  the 
law  to  an  understanding  of  Christ’s  work.  But  yet  it  is  clear 
that  Luther,  with  his  paradoxical  statements  respecting  Christ’s 
obedience  to  the  law,  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  has  himself 
no  clear  understanding,  postulates  rather  than  shows  the 
existence  of  a connexion  between  the  doing  and  suffering  of 
Christ.  If  Luther,  on  other  occasions,'  appreciates  the  value 
towards  our  salvation  of  Christ’s  obedience,  of  his  fulfilling  of 
the  law  which  is  the  will  of  God,  he  does  so  in  the  sense  that 
His  doing  and  suffering  had  for  their  motive  the  love  which  is 
‘ Compare  KUstlin,  ii.  pp.  404,  405. 
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prescribed  by  the  law  as  all-comprehensive  obedience.  If,  now, 
this  serves  to  bring  it  about  that  our  standing  with  God  is  no 
longer  determined  by  regard  to  the  law,  provided  that  we 
believe  in  Christ,  then  in  this  connexion  it  is  no  more  the 
artificial  conception  of  the  law  which  we  find  in  the  Epistle- 
sermon  that  is  maintained  ; rather  is  the  view  opened  up  which 
the  formula  concordice  presents  upon  this  point  of  doctrine. 
For  its  elaboration,  however,  still  other  influences  were  at 
work. 

How  slight  was  the  emphasis  that,  in  the  first  theological 
period  of  the  German  Eeformation,  was  laid  upon  the  satisfac- 
tory character  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Melanchthon  in  his  published  writings  regards 
only  His  penal  suffering  as  the  part  of  Christ’s  obedience  which 
availed  towards  our  justification.*  Zwingli  also  definitely  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  only  in  the  tract  von  gdttlicher  und  mensch- 
lieher  Gerechiigkcit  (L  p.  433) : God  has  given  His  Son  for  us  as 
fulflller  of  His  will,  who  has  been  able  to  comply  with  His 
entire  command,  and  pay  the  debt  of  all  our  sins,  and  is  the 
sure  pledge  by  which  we  come  to  God.  Calvin’s  view,  on  the 
other  hand,  running  through  all  editions  of  the  InstUutio  (3  ed. 
Lib.  ii  16,  6),  reverts  to  the  same  connexion  between  active 
and  passive  obedience  in  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  as  is  to 
be  traced  in  Luther’s  Epistle-sermon.  His  achievement  of 
righteousness  for  us  rests  upon  the  whole  course  of  His  obedi- 
ence ; the  ground  of  the  forgiveness  which  frees  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law  is  spread  over  the  entire  life  of  Christ ; as 
soon  as  He  assumed  the  form  of  a servant.  He  began  to  pay 
the  price  of  our  liberation.  Death  is  merely  the  close  of  this 
series  of  prestations.  For  as  the  sacrifice  in  its  death  must  be 
voluntarily  offered  (for  its  value  is  rooted  in  love  as  the  motive) 
it  is  only  His  general  active  obedience  that  guarantees  the 
significance  and  efficacy  of  His  suffering  unto  death.  On  the 
other  hand,  Calvin  brings  into  prominence,  in  connexion  with 
the  obedience  of  His  life  as  a whole,  only  the  instances  in 
which  He  submitted  Himself  to  that  which  ran  counter  to  His 
own  proper  destiny  in  life — wherein,  therefore.  He  relatively 

' In  two  pamnges,  however,  of  the  Pontille  (C.  R.  xxiv.  pp.  216,  242)  there 
occurs  also  an  assignation  of  value  to  obtdimtia  activa  along  with  taixtfactio 
aa  contributing  to  justification. 
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suffered ; as,  for  example,  in  being  made  under  the  law  (GaL 
iv.  4),  and  submitting  to  the  baptism  of  John  (Matt  iii  15). 
Calvin  is  distinguished  from  Luther  only  in  so  far  as  he  does 
not  in  general  terms  refer  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  to  the 
law,  but  to  a less  definite  aspect  of  the  will  of  God ; and  that, 
therefore,  he  adduces  as  a particular  proof  of  obedience  His 
submission  to  the  law  as  that  is  expressed  by  Paul  Finally, 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  public  documents  originating  in 
Calvin’s  sphere  of  Reformation  activity,  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism (Qu.  36,  37)  and  the  Confessio  Helvetica  posterior  (cap. 
1 1),  are  the  first  that  recognise  the  active  obedience  of  Christ 
along  with,  or  even  before,  the  passive  obedience,  as  a groimd 
of  justification.  The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  two  ought  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  one  another,  the  active  obedience  and 
the  perfect  holiness  of  life  as  the  general  ground  that  gives 
value  to  the  suffering,  the  graduated  suffering  as  the  constant 
manifestation  of  the  sinless  life.^ 

35.  If,  accordingly,  the  Reformers  have  laid  down  very  defi- 
nite fundamental  ideas  and  suggestions  upon  the  value  of 
Christ’s  personal  prestations,  with  a view  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  they  have  neither  clearly 
realized  to  themselves  the  scientific  task  they  had  in  hand,  nor 
set  about  its  solution  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation. Even  Calvin,  although  he  of  all  those  connected  with 
the  Reformation  movement  has  accomplished  relatively  the 
most  finished  work  in  this  field,  and  in  this  respect  far  surpasses 
Melanchthon’s  services,  has  not  firmly  fixed  the  links  of  that 
chain  which  constitutes  the  religious  confession  of  the  Reformers 
and  dominates  their  harmonious  theological  effort.  Such  an 
attempt  at  exact  systematic  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christ’s  satisfaction  and  of  our  justification  was,  however, 
undertaken  by  Andreas  Osiander,  but  in  a direction,  and  with 
instrumentalities  and  postulates,  which  show  his  connexion 
with  the  Reformers  to  be  very  slight,  and  which  thoroughly 
justify  the  explicit  repudiation  of  his  doctrine  by  Melanchthon, 
Calvin,  and  the  genuine  Lutherans.  But  as  his  opponents  rested 
satisfied  with  the  rejection  of  his  theory  without  any  exertion 
on  the  part  of  any  of  them  to  solve  the  systematic  problem  in 

* Com]>are  Schneckenburger,  Zwr  kirchl.  Chrislologie,  p.  65.  Cisimaa,  Ex- 
pliealio  catecheaU ; ad.  qu,  16  (0pp.  i.  pp.  92,  93). 
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the  line  the  Reformers  had  taken,  and  with  the  postulates  sup- 
plied by  them,  certain  elements  in  Osiander’s  doctrine,  where 
he  attachns  himself  to  Luther,  have  exercised  an  important 
influence  upon  the  doctrinal  principles  of  Lutheran  theology 
precisely  in  the  view  which  he  himself  first  originated.  Although 
accordingly  his  theory,  as  a whole,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
something  outside  of  the  genuine  Reformation,  Osiander,  in 
several  respects,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  his  share  toward 
the  development  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.' 

Osiander,  who,  from  the  year  1522,  laboured  at  Niimberg 
in  furtherance  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther,  from  the  beginning 
had  held  that  idea  of  justification  as  making  the  sinner  really 
righteous,  on  account  of  which  he  was  so  vigorously  assailed 
when  he  developed  it  in  a thorough  going  way  in  the  year  1551, 
during  the  period  of  his  activity  at  Konigsberg  in  Prussia,* 
But  as  he  coincided  with  Luther  in  the  principles  that  works 
are  not  the  grounds  but  the  consequences  of  justification,  that 
all  religious  truth  is  to  be  derived  from  Scripture  only  and  not 
from  tradition,  that  the  influence  of  the  external  word  of  God 
precedes  that  of  the  intenial — he  was  equally  persuaded  that 
he  was  only  following  Luther  when  he  regarded  justification  as 
a real  operation  of  Christ  within  the  believer.  Luther  unde- 
niably had  given  to  him,  as  well  as  Brenz,  some  occasion  for 
thinking  tliis  (p.  176),  but  it  was  not  Luther’s  prevalent  and 
deliberate  view  that  Osiander,  in  defending  himself,  laid  hold 
of  as  exhibiting  the  proper  tendency  of  that  Reformer.®  The 
following  is  the  line  of  thought  in  Osiander’s  tract  :* — As  we 
are  all  bom  children  of  wrath,  we  need  for  our  salvation  that 
God  should  again  become  gracious  unto  us,  again  quicken  us 


' In  what  follows  I reproduce  the  substance  of  my  essay,  “ Uebar  die 
Hecht/ertiijungslehre  dee  Andreae  Oeiander,"  in  the  Jahrb.  fiir  deuleche  Theol. 
ii  (1857)  pp.  795-829. 

* Compare  Heberle,  OeUtnder'e  Lehre  in  ihrer  frUheeten  OeetaU.  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  1844,  p.  386  eqq.  Wilken,  A.  OeUtnder’e  Leben,  Lehre  und  Sdtr\fUn, 
Iste  Abth.  1844,  p.  5.  MSUer,  A.  Oeiander,  1870. 

’ Com|>ar«  Osiaoder’s  Excerpta  qutedam  dilucUle  et  perepicue  dicUmtm  de 
juetijicatione  Jidei  in  commentario  super  Epietolam  Pauli  ad  Oalatae  reverendi 
patrie  Domini  Martini  Lutheri,  1551  (republished  with  additions  in  the  Con- 
feeeio  de  JuellJieatUme). 

* De  Unico  Mediatore  Jeeu  Chrieto  el  Jueti/ieaticme Jidei  Con/eeeio.  Pegiomonte 
PrueeUe  (24  Oct.  1551).  Compare  the  previous  Dieputat'io  de  Juet\Jicatione, 
hab.  is.  Kal.  Nov.  1550 ; the  principal  heads  of  which  are  to  be  found  ex- 
tracted in  Gieseler,  Kirchengeechichte,  iii.  2,  p.  275  eg. 
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from  the  death  of  sin,  and  make  us  righteous.  To  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end  we,  as  sinners,  can  contribute  nothing; 
therefore  God  has  raised  up  the  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ.  But  in 
the  idea  of  Mediator  it  is  implied  that  He  deal  separately  with 
both  parties.  Therefore  He  has  reconciled  God  first  of  all, 
having  borne  the  punishment  of  sin  in  His  death,  and  also  ful- 
filled the  law  in  man’s  room  and  stead.  Hereby  He  has  brought 
it  about  that  God  is  willing  to  forgive  men  their  sins,  and  that 
He  will  not  impute  to  them  the  imperfection  of  their  moral 
walk  if  they  believe.  This  done,  the  Mediator  next  directs 
Himself  to  men,  with  the  announcement  of  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  with  justification.  Both  are  contained  in  the  gospel,  which 
takes  effect  upon  sinners  when  the  conditions  of  repentance 
(which  is  awakened  by  the  law)  and  of  faith  are  fulfilled.  The 
gospel  is  the  external  word  of  God  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
offers  to  man  the  forgiveness  of  sins  that  has  been  obtained 
from  God  in  virtue  of  Christ’s  passion  and  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  and  afterwards  offers  to  believers  the  inner  Word,  which  is 
Christ,  and  which  makes  the  believer  righteous.  Tlie  external 
word,  which  comes  by  hearing,  is  the  vehicle  of  the  inner  Word, 
which  is  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  understanding  and 
memory  into  the  heart.  For  the  inner  Word — the  substance  of 
the  gospel — is  not  merely  the  eternal  gracious  decree  regard- 
ing sinners,  but  it  is  the  very  Word  which  is  with  God,  and 
which  is  God ; which  as  the  wisdom  of  God  is  the  eternal  self  - 
knowledge  of  God  in  exercise,  and  which  in  Jesus  Christ  has 
been  made  man.  When  then  the  outwardly  preached  gospel 
shows  itself  as  the  power  of  God,  it  implants  in  the  heart  of 
man  that  inner  Word,  which  is  Christ  Himself  in  His  divine 
nature,  which  in  the  believer  grounds  his  actual  righteousness 
before  God,  and  with  which  the  Father  also  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  inseparably  associated.  Osiander  apprehends  this  goal  of 
Christ’s  mediatorship  in  individual  believers  in  a manner  that 
corresponds  to  his  representation  of  man  in  his  original  state 
before  the  fall.*  Pointing  to  2 Cor.  iv.  4,  CoL  L 15,  Osiander 
explains  that  image' of  God  in  which  man  was  created  to  have 
been  the  eternal  idea  of  the  God-man,  by  means  of  which  the 

* As  set  forth  in  OsUnder's  tract,  A n JUiut  Dti  fuerit  bicanutndiu,  si  pec- 
catum  non  introivisset  in  mundum,  Urm,  de  inuujine  Dei  quid  sU.  Montereg. 
fr.  18  Dec.  1550. 
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various  theophanies  were  made  to  the  patriarchs,  and  which  was 
realized  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  God’s  determination  to 
make  man  in  Ilis  image  implies  that  His  personal  intercoui-se 
and  influence  with  man,  which  He  accomplished  by  means  of  His 
Christ-foreshadowing  theophanies,  constituted  part  of  Adam’s 
normal  existence.  From  this  intercourse  with  the  Son  of  God 
Adam  derived  His  Spirit,  and  was  filled  with  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  with  trust  in  Him.  But  the  knowledge  of  God  is 
eternal  life  (John  xvii.  3),  and  eternal  life  is  the  Word,  the  Son 
of  God  (John  xiv.  6) ; the  Word,  therefore,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
consequently  also  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  dwelt  in 
Adam  hy  yrace.  As  Christ  by  nature  is  God  and  man,  so  Adam 
by  nature  is  man,  but  by  grace  is  partaker  of  the  divine  nature. 
Osiander  deduces  this  original  condition  of  man’s  being  from 
the  consideration  that  the  state  of  grace  in  the  redeemed  man 
has  such  high  attributes,  and  that  Christ’s  mediatorship  only 
restored  to  man  the  destiny  which  had  been  lost  by  sin.  Hence 
his  explanation  of  the  righteousness  that  is  bestowed  on  be- 
lievers through  Christ  naturally  corresponds  with  this  view  of 
the  state  of  grace  which  belonged  to  the  original  destiny  of 
man. 

In  this  train  of  thought  Osiander  himself  brings  prominently 
forward  two  divergencies  from  the  view  then  current  among 
Lutheran  theologians.  In  the  first  place,  he  distinguishes  de- 
cidedly between  the  ideas  redemtio  and  judifiicatio,  and  makes 
the  former  only  to  be  the  result  of  the  historical  work  of  Christ ; 
while  in  that  religious  realization  of  Christ  by  faith,  which  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  dominated  reflection  upon  this 
subject,  the  two  words  are  used  as  equivalent.  Now,  when  Osi- 
ander, starting  from  a systematic  order  of  ideas,  sharply  distin- 
guishes the  effect  of  Christ’s  work  upon  God  from  that  upon 
man,  his  meaning  is,  that  the  former,  which  had  been  accom- 
plished more  than  1500  years  before,  might  well  be  called  our 
redemption,  but  not  our  justification.  For  to  justification  our 
faith  is  necessary ; and  to  believe,  one  must  exist.  But  we 
w’ere  not  living  then  ; and  therefore  we  could  not  be  justified 
by  Christ’s  twofold  fulfilment  of  the  law.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  regards  it  as  quite  conceivable  that  one  might  be 
redeemed  and  freed  previous  to  being  bom ; as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  where  our  ancestor  is  freed  from  slavery.  In  the 
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second  place,  he  limits,  in  accordance  with  this  distinction,  the 
idea  of  justijicatio  to  the  daily  renewed  influence  of  the  Medi- 
ator upon  individual  believers  as  such,  and  ranks  the  idea  along 
with  regeneratio,  renovatio,  and  vivificatio.  At  the  same  time, 
he  frankly  admits  that  justificare  in  the  Bible  is  sometimes 
exactly  equivalent  to  injustum  aut  reum  judum,  pronunciare, 
sive  ille  Justus  sit,  sive  non.  But,  as  a rule,  he  would  explain 
the  Pauline  usage  of  the  word  as  meaning  cUiquem,  qui  non 
Justus  scd  impius  est,  re  ipsa  et  in  veritate  Justum  ejjiure.  He 
decides  for  the  Catholic  view  in  this  definition,  as  also  in  his 
reference  of  JustiJicatio  to  the  end  that  it  Justum  ad  juste  agen- 
dum movet,  et  sine  quo  nec  Justus  esse  nee  Juste  agere  potest.  On  ^ 
the  other  hand,  he  abandons  the  Catholic  view  in  so  far  as  it 
gives  to  man’s  own  works  any  claim  to  justification.  He  will 
have  it  regarded  as  only  a metaphorical  expression,  when  occa- 
sionally the  works  and  fruits  of  righteousness  are  called  by  the 
name  of  righteousness  itself.  The  righteousness  which  is  to  bo 
established  in  man  by  God  is  no  empirical  doing  and  sufler- 
ing ; it  is  a state  that  is  raised  above  the  vicissitudes  of  these, 
and  is  not  increased  by  well-doing.  In  view  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  insists  that  faith,  which 
is  imputed  as  righteousness,  means  faith  in  so  far  as  it  Dominum 
Jesum  Christum,  verum  Deum  et  hominem  totum  et  indivisum 
apprehendit  et  in  sese  includit  vX  ita  Dominus  Jesus  Christus  ipse 
justitia  nostra  sit.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  avoid  the  blas- 
phemous error  regarding  God  into  which  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
falls,  when  it  asserts  that  God  declares  us  to  be  righteous  on 
account  of  our  faith,  as  on  account  of  an  action  which  has  value 
in  itself,  although  we  are  not  righteous,  and  although  God  does 
not  at  all  make  us  righteous,  but  leaves  us  just  in  the  same 
condition  as  before.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  this  (Osi- 
ander’s)  view  is  true,  does  God  find  real  ground  for  his  judg- 
ment upon  believers. 

36.  Amongst  the  opponents  of  Osiander,*  Victorinus  Strigel 
rightly  perceives  that  the  distinction  between  JustiJicatio  and 
* Cetuura  tier  /UrtUich-iiichriKlien  Theologm  zu  Weimar  and  Coburg  auf 
das  Bekenntniss  Andreas  Osiander's  von  Rechtfertigung  des  Glaubens,  Erfurt, 
1552  (containing  three  tracts  prepared  by  Meuiiis,  Strigel,  and  Schnepf,  and 
signed  by  them  along  with  others,  e.g.  Amsdorf  and  Jonas).  Matth.  Flacius, 
Verlegung  des  Bekenntnisses  Osiandri  ron  der  Rechtfertigung  armen  Sunder  durch 
die  uKseiUliche  QercdUigkeit  der  hohen  MajesUU  Oottes  aUein.  Magdeburg, 
1552. 
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rtdemtio  depends  upon  an  identification  of  judijicatio  and 
regeneratio.  If  it  be  right  to  make  this  identification,  Osi- 
ander  is  certainly  correct  in  saying  that  we  cannot  be  justified 
before  our  life  begins.  But  if  justification  should  not  be  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Christ,  neither  should  redemption.  For 
the  individual  (who  is  always  the  subject  of  discussion  in  these 
questions)  cannot  be  redeemed  until  he  is  made  captive  ; but 
captivity  under  sin  begins,  in  the  individual,  only  when  he  is 
conceived  and  bom.  It  was  not  difficult  for  Osiander’s  oppon- 
ents to  show  exegetically  the  identity  of  redemption  and  justi- 
fication. But  Flacius,  moreover,  brings  it  into  prominence  that 
they  are  synonymous  ideas ; forgiveness  of  sins  is  not  merely  the 
doing  away  of  guilt  incurred  by  violation  of  the  law,  it  is  also 
the  imputation  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  This  is  quite 
correct  if  one  realizes,  in  the  religious  way  in  which  the  Ke- 
formers  did  so,  what  are  the  operations  of  Christ  upon  the 
believing  subject.  But  as  Osiander  started  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  objective  systematic  arrangement  of  these  steps 
— an  arrangement  which  Luther  and  Melanchthon  had  not 
discussed — the  question  with  the  Lutherans  came  to  be,  whether 
tliey  could,  against  Osiander,  maintain  the  connexion  or  identity 
of  those  ideas,  even  when  Christ’s  historical  work  was  separated 
from  the  saving  experience  of  believers,  as  it  takes  place  from 
time  to  time  ? Is  there  any  other  schema  besides  that  which 
Osiander  employed — that  Christ  by  means  of  his  historical 
prestations  lias  influenced  God, — has  determined  Him  to  be 
gracious  towards  sinners — and  that  He  presently  accomplishes 
the  justification  of  believers,  whether  that  be  represented  as 
actus  forensis  or  as  actus  causativus  ? Strigel  puts  forth  another 
schema,  asserting  that  by  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 
“ eternal  redemption  and  justification  were  prepared  for  the 
whole  human  race,  and  the  promised  treasure  won  in  Christ  for 
the  world  as  a whcde”  but  that  to  individual  believers  this  is 
applied  as  they  come  into  being.  Just  as  by  Adam’s  sin  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  God  came  upon  the  whole  human  race,  but 
overtake  individual  persons  only  when  they  come  into  being ; 
so  in  like  manner  1500  years  ago  by  Christ  “ was  the  human 
race  redeemed,  sanctified,  aai  justified,  though  these  benefits  are 
applied  for  the  first  time  to  particular  individuals  when  they 
believe  in  Christ  and  are  baptized  in  His  name.”  This  result 
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certainly  establishes  the  identity  of  redemption  and  justification 
and  seems  fitted  to  mediate  between  Melanchthon’s  divergent 
expressions  (p.  178),  in  which  it  is  atone  time  asserted  that  the 
believer  is  already  justified,  and,  at  another  time,  that  justifica- 
tion follows  the  act  of  faith.  Strigel  thus  founds  the  individual’s 
a.ssurance  of  faith  upon  the  change  wrought  by  Christ  on  the 
attitude  of  God  towards  the  human  race,  and  carries  it  back  to 
an  arrangement  of  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  previously  made 
by  Christ.  This  important  result  remains  unrealized  w’hen 
Osiander  separates  in  point  of  time  Christ’s  mediatorial  functions 
and  opposes  them  to  each  other  in  point  of  fact.  Or  then, 
when  he  regards  the  achievement  of  propUicUio  Dei  by  Christ, 
and  redemtio  hominum  by  Him  as  amounting  to  the  same 
tiling,  he  thereby,  in  contravention  of  his  own  view,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  Reformation  usage  of  language,  expresses 
a change  not  only  in  God’s  disposition,  but  in  his  attitude 
towards  men  ; and  he  has  nothing  to  answer  to  Strigel’s  remark, 
that  if  Christ  has  redeemed  the  human  race.  He  in  doing  so  has 
determined  God  to  regard  it  no  more  as  sinful,  but  as  righteous, 
so  that  thus  every  individual  in  his  own  time  may,  by  means 
of  his  faith,  experience  within  himself  redemption,  or  justifica- 
tion by  the  sentence  of  God, 

The  ground  of  Osiander’s  untenable  distinction  between 
redemption  and  justification  was  that  he  considered  justification 
to  be  a real  change  in  the  sinner.  But  that  assertion  he 
attempted  to  support  by  means  of  an  obvious  misunderstanding 
of  the  Lutheran  view.  Osiander’ s opponents  could  with  perfect 
justice  repudiate  the  charge  made  against  them,  as  if  by  jus- 
tification they  intended  such  a judgment  passed  by  God  upon 
the  sinner  as  leaves  him  inwardly  unchanged.  Melanchthon,* 
Schnepf,  Flacius,  are  at  one  in  affirming  that  with  the  declara- 
tion that  the  believer  is  righteous,  is  immediately  connected  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  towards  illumination,  towards  reno- 
vation of  life,  towards  new  obedience.  But  this  mere  assertion 
of  the  co-existence  in  the  believer  of  two  things  which  have 
reference  to  quite  diverse  purposes  (p.  172),  must  at  once  have 
presented  itself  as  a weak  point  of  the  Reformation-doctrine. 
The  theological  defectiveness  of  this  supplementary  formula 

' Antworl  a»f  dan  Bveh  Utrm  A.  Ofinndfr'it  von  (Ur  Seehf/erligung  dee 
Alenschen,  Wittenberg,  1562.  C.  R.  vii.  pp.  892-!)02. 
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comes  all  the  more  clearly  into  prominence  when  Flacius,  Strigel, 
and  Schnepf  try  to  explain  the  priority  of  the  thought  of  justi- 
fication to  that  of  regeneration,  in  general  only  on  the  ground 
that  an  analytical  sentence  of  justification  such  as  Osiandcr 
attributes  to  God,  does  indeed  suit  the  human  measure  of 
justice,  but  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  synthetic  imputation 
of  righteousness  to  the  sinner  is  befitting  in  God  precisely, 
because  of  its  contrariness  to  the  human  standard.  Thus  to 
forego  the  rationality  of  one’s  own  view  is  at  least  very  rash  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  is  an  indication  of  the  haughty  indiffer- 
ence with  which  these  epigoni  of  the  Reformation  held  them- 
selves back  from  all  serious  effort  in  theological  work.  They 
were  satisfied  to  appeal,  against  the  identification  of  justification 
and  regeneration,  to  that  religious  consciousness  by  which  the 
Reformation  saw  itself  directed  to  distinguish  between  these  two 
ideas.  They  accordingly  vindicate  the  forensic  interpretation 
of  justification  by  reference  to  the  cravings  of  the  troubled 
conscience  after  a ground  of  righteousness  that  shaU  stand  firm, 
independently  of  the  subjective  life ; and  they  meet  Osiander’s 
attack  with  the  charge  that  he  by  his  doctrine  gives  a false 
security  to  man,  and  that  he  surely  never  could  have  passed 
througli  those  experiences  which  had  pointed  Luther  to  seek 
justification  through  Christ’s  merit.  Here  again  Melanchthon, 
the  theologians  of  the  Principality  of  Saxony,  and  Flacius  ai'e 
quite  agreed. 

The  religious  difference  between  Osiander’s  standpoint  and 
that  of  the  Reformers  undoubtedly  comes  to  be  clearly  seen  in 
this  dispute.  For  although  Osiander,  following  his  purpose, 
again  and  again  declares  that  the  believer  bases  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  acceptance  with  God,  in  view  of  the  imperfection 
of  his  own  works,  upon  the  value  of  Christ’s  obedience,'  he  yet 
declares  in  one  passage  of  his  " Confession  ” that  God  regards 

‘ ConftMto,  c.  4 ! Posteaqnam  thesaunis  redemtionis — in  externo  verbo 
nobia  offertnr,  apprebendimus  earn  fide  ad  jnatificationem  nostri,  acientea, 
quod  eundem  in  verbo  intemn,  quod  in  corde  noatro  manet,  certo  habeamua, 
ac  de  eo  in  omnibua  certaminibua  conacientise  contra  omnea  portae  inferorum 
vonfidere,  gaudere,  ipeoque  uti  poaaimua.  P.  2 : Cum  peccatum  sit  remiaaum, 
et  tamen  adhuc  in  nobis  bwreat,  debet  ipse  (Jesiia)  obedientiam  suam,  qiuv 
legem  implevit,  nobis  donare,  ac  pro  nobis  ponere,  ne  nobia  imputetur,  quod 
legem  nondum  ]Kiaaumus  adimplere,  sed  adbuc  quotidie  peccamus  et  offen- 
dimiu.  S.  2 : Qiiamvis  legem  etiam  post  resorrectionem  non  pure  et  per- 
fecte  impleamus,  tamen  bnjnsniodi  delectus,  infirmitas  et  debitnm  nobia  non 
impntatur  sed  condonator,  et  impletio  Chriati  pro  nobis  subatituitur. 
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the  believer  as  righteous  on  account  of  his  habitual  righteous- 
ness, on  account  of  “Christ  in  him;”  and  that  with  God  the 
sins  of  the  believer  are  no  more  than  an  impure  drop  in  the 
purest  sea'  From  a later  expression,  indeed,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  discrepancy  between  the  two  thoughts  was  not  clear 
to  him,  for  he  allows  them  to  become  mixed  up  with  each 
other.’  But  as  matter  of  fact,  not  merely  does  it  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  his  premisses  that  the  believer  will 
overcome  the  consciousness  of  his  imperfection  by  reflection 
upon  his  habitual  righteousness,  it  fails  to  follow  from  his  view 
of  Christ’s  historical  work,  that  the  believer  can  regard  him- 
self &a  justified  hy  His  obedience.  For  as  His  work  of  redemp- 
tion is  not  to  be  understood  as  also  justifUatio,  the  believer 
gains  by  reflection  upon  the  value  of  Christ’s  obedience  only 
the  assurance  that  God  regards  him  no  longer  as  unrighteous. 
But  if  he  desires  to  be  accepted  by  God  as  positively  righteous, 
the  believer,  on  Osiander’s  principles,  can  attribute  this  com- 
pletion of  his  consciousness  of  salvation  only  to  Christ’s  right- 
eousness dwelling  in  him,  upon  which  also,  of  course,  God’s 
corresponding  judgment  must  proceed. 

As  Osiander,  in  his  theory,  proceeds  upon  a different  reli- 
gious judgment  of  self  from  that  which  the  Reformers  follow, 
so  also  in  speaking  of  the  relation  between  God  and  men  he  is 
entirely  opposed  to  them  in  the  ethical  and  metaphysical  views 
which  he  adopts.  When  his  opponents  not  only  had  repudi- 
ated the  charge  that  by  their  view  of  justification  they  ex- 
cluded the  supposition  of  a real  change  in  the  sinner,  but  had 
even  pointed  out  to  Osiander  that  they  also  maintained,  as  a 
result  of  God’s  sentence  of  justification,  a real  union  of  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  believer,  he  still  continued  his 
opposition  against  their  representation  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  union  is  brought  about  In  his  Widerlegung  der  Antwort 

' Q.  3 : Chrutus  implet  noe  jaititis  sua, — ita  nt  Dens  ipse  et  omnes  angeli, 
cum  Christus  noster  et  in  nobis  sit,  meram  jnstitiam  in  nobis  rideant. — Et 
quamvis  ]>eccatiim  adhuc  in  carne  nostra  babitet  et  tenaeiter  adhssreat, 
tamen  perinde  est,  siciit  stilla  immunda  respectn  tutius  patissimi  maris.  Et 
propter  justitiam  Christi,  qns  in  nobis  est.  Dens  illud  non  vult  obserrore. 

* In  Osiander’s  Widerlegung  der  ungegrundelen  vndienetiichen  Antaori 
PAi/ipp  AIr/ancA(Aon’«  (Kunigsberg,  21st  April  1652),  we  read  : “Tbou  mnst 
not  rely  in  this  life  upon  thy  ob^ience  nor  u]H>n  thy  purity,  bnt  upon  the 
obedience  and  purity  of  my  Son,  who  has  perfectly  fulfilled  the  law  for  thee ; 
for  His  righteousness  is  not  imputed  to  thee  by  me  because  it  works  in  thee 
any  works,  be  they  great  or  small,  but  only  bemuse  it  is  in  thee  by  faith.” 
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MdanehiJum’s,  he  complains  that  the  latter,  even  while  con- 
ceding the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  us,  understands  it  to  be 
effective  merely  somewhat  as  the  sun  exercises  influence  upon 
the  field,  but  does  not  regard  it  as  an  actual  indwelling  of 
Christ  in  His  completeness,  in  His  two  inseparable  natures. 
This  complaint,  in  harmony  as  it  is  with  his  view  of  man’s 
original  condition  (p.  217),  brings  clearly  before  us  Osiander’s 
conception  of  the  ethical  destiny  of  man.  In  like  manner  he 
affirms  in  his  Con/essio  also  that  the  law  requires  of  man  that 
righteousness  which  is  the  eternal  essence  of  God  Himself. 
Menius,  however,  in  refuting  so  exaggerated  a demand  upon 
men,  omits  distinctly  to  state  what  in  his  opinion  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  law.  But  it  is  obvious  that  what  he  holds  is, 
that  the  righteousness  in  conformity  with  the  law,  which  Adam 
lost  and  which  is  restored  in  regeneration,  has  not  the  nature 
of  a habit  except  in  the  fonn  of  an  act  of  will.  But  Osiander 
opposes  to  this  view  the  following  dilemma  : Omnis  justitia, 
proprie  de  justitia  loquendo,  aut  est  divina  justitia  et  essentia 
Dei,  aut  est  humana  justitia,  et  qxuditas  creata,  nulls  autem 
modo  actio  aut  passio.  Human  righteousness,  says  he,  is 
produced  by  instruction,  discipline,  laws,  penalties ; but  the 
righteousness  which  the  law  of  God  demands  and  yet  cannot 
produce  is  Christ  Himself  in  His  Divine  nature, — in  other 
words,  it  is  God  Himself,  the  eternal  Divine  Being,  and  no 
other ; else  would  we  be  glorying  in  a created  righteousness. 
But  the  indwelling  of  Christ,  with  whom  the  Father  also  and 
the  Spirit  are  united,  causes  the  obedience  and  well-doin^of 
believers  with  the  same  natural  necessity  wherewith  Christ’s 
own  obedience  is  produced  by  His  Divine  nature.  Osiander’s 
theory  thus  has  its  ultimate  origin  in  a tendency  to  withdraw 
from  the  conditions  of  man’s  free  will,  as  something  super- 
natural Emd  divine,  all  religious  assurance  of  salvation,  and  the 
corresponding  task  of  moral  life ; while  the  theology  of  the 
Heformation,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  without  questioning 
that  all  religious  change  of  character — all  regeneration  by 
God’s  Spirit — takes  place  in  the  region  of  the  human  will 
Osiander  thinks  that  by  means  of  the  notion  of  substance  he 
can  express  a more  intimate  connexion  between  man  and  God 
than  is  possible  by  means  of  the  notion  of  cause,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  to  the  relation  between  the  Divine  Spirit  and 
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the  regenerate  man  appears  to  him  too  bald.  Had  this  point 
of  controversy  been  more  fully  gone  into,  even  Melanchthon 
would  hardly  have  succeeded  in  so  defending  his  own  views  as 
to  avoid  that  appearance.  But  unless  we  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  mysticism  which  attaches  to  Osiander’s 
view,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  causal  view  of  the 
problem,  while  it  certainly  does  not  exhaust  it,  does  not,  at  all 
events,  destroy  it.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  regards  the 
notion  of  actio  as  altogether  inadmissible  here,  and  treats  the 
notion  of  righteousness  exclusively  either  as  divina  essentia  or 
as  qualitas  creata,  leads  in  his  view  of  justification  to  a con- 
fusion of  the  Divine  with  the  human  essence  in  the  same 
degree  wherein  he  denies  that  peculiarity  which  distinguishes 
the  human  will  from  other  created  powers,  whereby  it  is 
capable  of  receiving  into  itself  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit. 

Osiander,  however,  shrinks  from  fully  developing  the  conse- 
quences which  the  abstract  metaphysical  view  of  justification 
might  seem  to  admit  or  to  necessitate.  He  affirms,  indeed, 
that  in  nova  regeneratione  attrahimus  essentialem  jitstitiam 
Christi,  qua  est  Deus  ipse,  quemadmodum  in  prima  nativUate 
peccatricem,  naturam  Adami  contraximus.  But  that  the  divine- 
human  Being  of  Christ  has  become  to  the  regenerate  another 
nature,  must  not  lead  us  in  our  judgment  of  ourselves  to 
assume  a deification  of  the  believer.  Although  the  regenerate 
be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature,  Osiander  reminds  us  that 
we  are  and  remain  creatures  still,  however  gloriously  we  may 
have  been  renewed.  We  ought  never  to  allow  ourselves  to 
regard  as  our  own  God’s  righteousness  in  us.  The  figurative 
expressions  of  Christ’s  indwelling  in  believers,  and  of  the 
garment  with  which  they  are  clothed,  are  to  be  taken  as 
denoting  only  a mechanical  outward  relation  of  God’s  right- 
eousness to  human  persons.  Christ’s  righteousness,  which 
thus  must  be  regarded  as  something  foreign  when  it  occurs  in 
the  believer,  must  accordingly  be  imputed  to  the  believer.*  It 

* Con/euio,  M.  3 : Cum  Christus  per  fidem  in  nobia  habitat,  turn  affert  suam 
juatitiam,  quse  eat  ejua  divina  natura,  aecum  in  noa,  qme  deinde  nobia  impn- 
tatur  ac  ai  eaaet  noatra  propria,  imo  et  donatur  nobia,  manatque  ex  ipaiua 
bumana  natura  tanquam  ex  capite  etiam  in  noa  tanqiiam  ipaiua  membra  et 
movet  noa,  ut  exhibeamua  membra  noatra  arma  juatitiie  Dei.  WiderUjung 
MdanchDum't:  we  by  faith  become  living  membora  of  Chriat  then  do 
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is  obvious  that  such  practical  departures  on  Osiander’s  part 
from  his  theoretical  principles  were  forced  upon  him  by  the 
ethical  spirit  of  the  Beformation.  But  with  that  concession 
Osiander  has  invalidated  all  those  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
doctrine,  which  are  based  upon  the  ostensible  necessity  for 
finding  actual  Divine  righteousness  in  the  believer.  In  it 
especially  is  prescribed  a quite  different  judgment  of  self  on 
the  part  of  the  believer  from  that  which  is  involved  in  the 
expression  quoted  above  (p.  222),  to  the  effect  that  God  sees 
nothing  but  righteousness  when  Christ’s  righteousness  dwells 
in  the  believer,  and  that  sin  disappears  like  an  impure  drop  in 
the  pure  sea  of  righteousness. 

Osiander’s  interest  thus  was  plainly  divided  between  two 
opposite  points  of  view,  which  so  counteracted  one  another  as 
to  wreck  his  speculative  doctrine,  which  aimed  at  a thorough- 
going consistency  of  thought  The  Eeformation  doctrine  having 
left  on  Osiander  the  impression  that  it  weakened  the  motives 
to  well-doing,  he  sought  by  means  of  his  assertion  of  real 
justification  to  unite  in  one  thought  religious  pacification  and 
impulse  to  moral  action.  But  he  had  gone  too  far  in  the 
Eeformation  school  of  religious  judgment  of  self,  not  to  feel  the 
importance  of  that  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ  which 
meets  the  believer’s  consciousness  of  sin.  But  here  the  oneness 
of  his  consciousness  of  justification  which  he  had  striven  to 
attain  was  broken  up.  For  the  immanent  righteousness  of 
Christ  appeared  indeed  as  the  believer’s  own  power  with 
reference  to  his  good  works ; but,  in  so  far  as  it  had  to  be 
imputed  in  order  to  supplement  the  imperfection  of  these,  it 
presented  itself  as  a foreign  element  in  the  sphere  of  his  own 
life.  While  then  Osiander  was  able  only  in  one  case  to  draw 
from  himself  the  logical  conclusion  that  God  sees  in  the 
believer  nothing  but  righteousness  since  Christ  essentially 
dwells  in  him ; and  that  sins  are  lost  sight  of  in  this  habitual 
righteousness,  as  the  impure  drop  in  the  purest  sea ; we  can 
now  understand  why  it  is  that  involuntarily  he  has  more  fre- 

we  become  partakers  also  of  His  essential  rigbteonsness,  for  He  dwells  in  ns. 
But  we  are  not  completely  obedient  thereunto ; in  fact,  our  obedience  has 
hardly  made  any  beginning ; but  it  ought  to  grow  from  day  to  day,  and  will 
be  miule  perfect  in  the  resurrection.  Meanwhile,  Ood  imputes  to  us  His 
essential  righteousness,  simply  because  it  is  in  ns,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  perfectly  obe^eut  as  we  ought  to  be.” 

15 
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quently  adopted  the  Reformation  doctrine,  that  the  obedience  of 
the  Mediator  handed  down  to  us  in  history  is  imputed  to  the 
believer  for  the  foi^veness  of  sins. 

37.  Osiander  follows  Luther’s  tradition  in  yet  other  respects. 
And  as  he  was  the  first  who  brought  into  consistent  shape  the 
doctrine  before  us,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he,  by  his  way 
of  setting  forth  Luther’s  thought,  should  have  exercised  a lead- 
ing influence  upon  the  form  given  to  that  doctrine  by  the 
Lutherans.  The  distinction  between  the  active  and  passive 
obedience  of  Christ,  originally  due  to  Luther  (p.  210),  was  first 
of  all  so  applied  by  Osiander  that  to  each  of  these  a separate 
end  was  attributed  (p.  216).  The  endurance  of  the  punishment 
of  sins  by  Christ  is  the  condition  under  which  God  in  His  grace 
is  ready  to  bestow  forgiveness  of  sins  upon  men  ; the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  in  man’s  place  serves  the  end  of  supplementing  the 
imperfection  of  the  obedience  of  believers  in  such  a way  that 
that  imperfection  can  no  longer  be  laid  to  their  chaige.'  Pro- 
perly speaking  this  distinction  of  Osiander  stands  in  no  relation 
of  subserviency  to  the  deliberate  tendency  of  his  doctrine ; for 
the  latter  tends  to  indicate  that  the  deficiency  of  the  believer’s 
obedience  finds  its  supplement  in  the  value  of  Christ’s  sub- 
stantial righteousness  that  dwells  in  him.  Flacius  and  Menius, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  use  of  Osiander’s  suggestion  on  tliis 
point  for  filling  out  the  Lutheran  doctrine.  Now,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  these  men,  and  also  the  compilers  of  i\iQ  formula 
coTicordue  following  in  their  footsteps,  assert  the  distinction  and 
co-ordination  of  the  passive  and  active  obedience  of  Christ  as 
contributing  to  the  two  ends  of  vicarious  endurance  of  punish- 
ment and  vicarious  fulfilling  of  the  law,  just  as  distinctly  as 
they  also  assert  the  coincidence  of  obedience  and  suffering  in 
the  life  of  Christ  as  alike  conditions  of  justification  or  forgive- 
ness of  sins.^  Thomasius  explains  the  former  distinction 

^ The  distinction  was  first  laid  down  by  Osiander  in  his  “ Constitution  of 
the  Nlirnberg  and  Brandenburg  Churches”  (1533). 

* Comi>are  the  citations  from  the  writings  of  Flacius  and  Menius  to  be 
found  in  Thomasius  : Dwi  Bekenntnuut  dtr  lulhn'iixhfn  Kirche  ron  dtr  V’ernoh- 
nuntj,  pp.  56-71.  Formula  Conoordiie,  Art.  III. ! Epitome  (p.  584)  : Cbristus 
obedientia  siia,  quam  i>atri  ad  mortem  usque  ahsolutissimam  pnestitit,  nobis 
jieccatoriim  omnium  remissionem  et  vitam  o.‘temam  promeniit.  SoL  decl. 
(p.  685) : Ipsins  obedientia,  non  ea  tantum,  qua  patri  paruit  in  tota  sua 
]>assione  et  murte,  verum  etiam,  qua  nostra  causa  sponte  sese  legi  subjecit 
eamque  obedientia  ilia  sua  implcvit.  nobis  ad  jnstitiam  imputatur,  ita  ut 
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between  the  passive  and  the  active  obedience  as  arising  from 
the  design  to  find  a basis  for  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  justification 
as  “ the  negative  and  the  positive  side  ” of  the  salutaiy  result 
that  was  contemplated  (as  above,  p.  43),  but  attributes  the 
latter  distinction  “to  the  mode  of  representation  peculiar  to 
that  time,  which  was  characterized  by  the  tendency  to  bring 
into  prominence  by  means  of  clear  co-ordination  the  concurrent 
momenta  of  one  and  the  same  thing”  (p.  81),  so  that  by  look- 
ing at  the  obedience  and  suffering  of  Christ  together  “ the  two 
sides  ” of  the  thing  are  again  made  to  appear  one.  The  theo- 
logian of  Erlangen  has  not  in  these  observations  disclosed  the 
sense  of  the  Lutheran  doctrinal  idea.  It  is  true  that  the  theo- 
logians of  the  seventeenth  century  distinguish  between  the  non- 
imputation of  sins  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness  as  “ the 
two  sides  of  the  same  thing;”  and,  in  distinguishing  them, 
refer  them  back  to  separate  parts  of  Christ’s  obedience.  But 
Flacius,  Menius,  and  the  formula  concordico  treat  the  two  con- 
ceptions as  synonymous,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  the  allegations 
of  Thomasius  himself  (pp.  41,  66,  67).  But  further,  the  dis- 
tinction as  well  as  the  collocation  of  the  two  forms  of  Christ’s 
obedience  corresponds  to  certain  quite  distinct  conditions  and 
assumptions  of  the  doctrinal  system  that  received  its  impulse 
from  Luther,  which  have  not  been  noticed  by  Thomasius ; and 
the  instinctive  acuteness  of  the  former  theologians  does  not 
deserve  the  reproach  which  the  latter  teacher  of  dogmatics,  of 
all  people  in  the  world,  casts  upon  them  as  having  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  their  age  revelled  unduly  in  dialectics. 

For,  by  Luther’s  assumption  that  the  Divine  law  is  the  rule 
which  regulates  the  relation  between  man  and  God  which  holds 
good  from  the  beginning;  and  by  the  assumption  that  men 
have  incurred  guilt  towards  the  law  in  such  a way  that  they 
could  never  by  themselves  either  become  free  from  debt  or  yet 
be  in  a position  to  offer  that  obedience  to  the  law  on  which 
their  acceptance  with  God  depends,  it  is  necessary  that  not 
only  the  debt  of  guilt  towards  the  law  but  also  the  legal  obliga- 
tion of  man  towards  God  should  be  abolished,  in  order  that  the 
new  gracious  dispensation  of  justification  or  forgiveness  of  sins 


Dens  propter  totam  obedientiam,  qiiam  Chrietiis  agendo  ct  paticndo  . . 
pnestitit,  peccata  nobia  remittat,  pro  bonis  et  justis  nos  repiitet  et  salute 
sterna  dunet. 
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may  take  effect.  If,  now,  Christ  as  our  substitute  is  destined 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  under  which  God’s  justice  and  the  law 
cease  to  regulate  the  relation  in  which  those  who  are  to  be 
redeemed  stand  to  God,  it  follows  that  Christ  must  meet  the 
claims  of  the  law  alike  when  these  demand  that  we  should  be 
punished,  and  when  they  demand  to  be  fulfilled  by  us ; thus  a 
double  obedience  to  the  law  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
Mediator.  For,  were  it  seen  that  only  human  guilt  had  been 
done  away  by  Christ’s  passion,  then  would  the  demand  for 
fulfilment  of  the  law  press  upon  those  who  had  been  redeemed 
from  guilt  as  heavily  as  before ; the  dispensation  of  redemption 
would  include  the  dispensation  of  the  law  as  means  towards 
the  end  of  complete  justification.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
dispensation  of  grace  excludes  such  a view  of  the  force  of  the 
law  for  justified  persons,  then  must  justification  be  preceded  by 
the  vicarious  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  order  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  legal  relation  with  God.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  forms  of  Christ’s  obedience  and  the  diversity  of  their 
reference  are  thus  perfectly  rational  in  relation  to  the  premisses 
and  to  the  purpose  of  the  doctrine.*  But  these  things  being 
determined,  the  problem  is  not  yet  exhausted ; indeed  the 
thought,  which  in  the  original  religious  apprehension  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  is  the  dominant  one,  has  not  yet  found  expres- 
sion in  them — the  thought  that  Christ  is  our  righteousness, 
and  that  His  obedience  is  imputed  to  us.  This  betokens  the 
need  of  recognising  Christ,  who  gives  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law,  as  the  direct  Mediator  of  positive  gracious  acceptance ; 
but  in  so  far  as  His  twofold  obedience  to  the  law  satisfies  the 
Divine  justice,  He  is  as  yet  recognised  merely  as  the  indispens- 
able condition  in  order  that  grace  may  take  effect.  To  show 
Christ’s  twofold  obedience  towards  the  law  serves  accordingly 
only  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  thought  that  for  Christ’s 
sake  the  existing  legal  relation  between  those  who  are  to  be 
redeemed  and  God  has  been  abolished  ; but  in  this  negative 
result  it  is  not  implied  that  a new  relation  of  another  kind  is 
formed  through  Christ.  This  end  is  attained  by  that  assertion 
of  the  oneness  of  Christ’s  obedience  which  is  made  by  the 
* TiiUner  {Der  th&tige  Othornam  Jrm  Chritti,  p.  663)  formulates  these  |ire- 
misses  quite  accurately : “ The  double  obligation  that  lies  upon  men  arises 
from  the  fact  that  as  mtn  they  are  bound  to  give  the  obedience  that  they 
hare  hitherto  failed  to  give,  and  that  as  sinners  they  are  bound  to  suffer.” 
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opponents  of  Osiander  and  by  the  formula  concordias.  As 
obedience  to  the  law,  Christ’s  twofold  work  meets  the  l^al  de- 
mands of  God  and  dischai^es  them ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  voluntary  moral  cibedienu  towards  Ood,  Christ’s  doing  and 
suifering  have  the  effect  at  once  of  guaranteeing  the  operation 
of  God’s  grace  and  of  representing  the  pattern  of  the  contem- 
plated new  relation  in  which  those  who  are  to  be  redeemed  are 
to  stand,  which,  on  condition  of  their  faith,  is  imputed  to  them 
as  their  righteousness,  and  precludes  the  measurement  of  their 
new  obedience  by  the  strict  nile  of  the  law.  That  this  profound 
train  of  thoughts  has  not  been  thus  clearly  set  forth  by  its 
authors  cannot  justly  be  urged  against  this  interpretation  of 
it ; the  inadequacy  of  the  representation  only  shows  that  with 
regard  to  this  point  the  epigoni  of  Luther,  while  not  yet  deserted 
by  that  creative  play  of  phantasy  which  is  always  the  first 
means  of  progress  in  scientific  knowledge,  do  not  take  their 
dialectic  task  sufficiently  in  earnest.  Now,  on  comparing  this 
train  of  thought,  which  the  Lutheran  doctrine  through  the 
formula  concordice  has  attained,  with  Osiander’s  analogous  view, 
a certain  divergence  cannot  be  overlooked.  Osiander’s  distinction 
of  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ  is  not,  in  sense, 
covered  by  the  Lutheran  distinction  which  resembles  it  in 
sound.  If,  according  to  Osiander,  the  active  obedience  of 
Christ,  while  it  satisfies  the  law  at  the  same  time,  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  completion  of  the  believer’s  ever-defective 
new  obedience,  he  has  taken  together  in  this  what  the  Lutherans 
regard  partly  as  the  negative  effect  of  His  active  obedience  to 
the  law,  and  partly  as  the  positive  effect  of  His  whole  obedience 
to  God.  The  superior  maturity  and  clearness  of  the  Lutheran 
formula  is  obvious. 

In  making  distinctions  with  regard  to  time  and  place 
between  the  Mediator’s  works  in  their  references  to  God  and 
to  men,  Osiander  had  appropriated  the  doctrine  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  so  far  as  it  had  been  deliberately  wrought  out ; 
particularly  with  reference  to  this  point, — that  justification  as 
a result  is  brought  about  upon  the  individual  by  means  of  God’s 
•word,  the  gospel  of  forgiveness  of  sins  (pp.  170-1).  As  the  Ee- 
formers  had  satisfied  themselves  with  this  way  of  explaining 
justification,  while  not  even  Melanchthon  wrought  out  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  by  Christ  which  had  been  formulated  by 
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himself  as  the  objective  antecedent  to  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion (p.  202),  Osiander.by  adopting  Melanchthon’s  formula,  goes 
beyond  the  circle  of  vision  of  his  predecessors,  just  in  so 
far  as  after  his  own  fasliion  he  has  marked  off  the  respective 
boundaries  and  mutual  relations  of  the  reconciliation  of  God  and 
of  the  justification  of  men.  However  far  Osiander’s  Lutheran 
opponents  thought  they  had  occasion  to  enter  into  his  way  of 
regarding  the  matter,  they  also  were  unable  to  discover  any 
other  objective  intermediary  between  the  general  result  of 
Christ’s  work  and  the  justification  of  the  individual  than  the 
so-called  means  of  grace.  Thus  Menius  says  that  “ the  right- 
eousness which  Christ  has  earned  for  us  by  His  obedience.  He 
causes  to  be  presented,  offered,  and  given  to  every  one  through 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  through  the  holy  sacraments. 
Whoever,  therefore,  believes  in  the  promise,  really  receives 
these  treasures  of  grace.”  But  faith  itself  also  exists  only  as 
operation  of  the  Word  of  God  received  by  hearing.  We  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  that  the  Lutherans  never  got  beyond  this 
formula.  For  it  had  Luther’s  authority  on  its  side,  and  the 
tpigoni  of  Luther  had  not  learned  from  Melanchthon  anything 
of  the  discipline  of  accurate  theological  thinking.  Must  not 
the  question  have  pressed  itself  upon  them  how  those  processes 
to  which  they  pointed  stood  related  to  the  idea  of  the  Church  ? 
Does  the  Church  take  its  rise  first  of  all  from  those  who  are 
justified  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  gospel  and  the 
sacraments  ? or  do  not  rather  the  means  of  grace  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  commimity  of  believers  ? For,  after  all,  the 
gaspel — the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — are  intrusted 
principaliter  to  the  Church,  and  the  sacraments  cannot  even  be 
thought  of  apart  from  it.  Or,  in  conformity  with  the  structure 
of  the  Catholic  idea  of  the  Church,  are  we  to  understand  the 
exercise  of  the  means  of  grace  to  be  a function  peculiar  to 
particular  officials  previous  to  the  existence  of  any  community 
of  believers  ? If  this  is  really  not  to  be  thought  of,  must  not 
then  the  idea  of  the  Church  at  once  be  placed  in  direct  relation 
to  the  redeeming  acts  of  Christ,  in  order  that  the  operation  of 
the  means  of  grace  towards  the  justification  of  individual 
believers  may  have  what,  in  the  evangelical  sense,  is  its 
necessary  presupposition  ? If  Christ  by  His  obedience  once 
purchased  righteousness  for  us,  who  then  are  “ we,”  unless  the 
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community  of  believers  regarded  as  the  totality  that  is  previous 
to  the  individual  ? While  now  that  motto  of  the  original 
believing  consciousness  of  the  Beformation  again  comes  out  here 
also  (as  indeed  it  never  became  extinct  in  the  doctrinal  tradition 
of  Lutheranism),  the  problem  is  thus  reduced  to  narrower  limits 
than  in  Strigel’s  proposition  (p.  219),  that  Christ  1500  years 
before  established  redemption  and  justification  for  the  whole 
human  race.  Strigel’s  view,  accordingly,  is  just  as  hard  hit 
by  a remark  of  Melanchthon,  his  master,  as  is  that  declaration 
of  Osiander  against  which  it  is  directed.  Melanchthon  charac- 
terizes it  as  a frightful  proof  of  impiety  in  Osiander  that  ho 
extends  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  the  general  result  of  Christ’s 
passion,  to  all  men,  instead  of  limiting  it  to  believers ; because 
the  wrath  of  God  abides  upon  those  who  do  not  bebeve  in  the 
Son.  According  to  such  a view  the  sins  of  men  would  be  for- 
given first  of  all  only  at  the  very  moment  of  their  actually 
achieving  faith.*  But  how  is  it,  then,  with  that  immediate 
effect  of  Christ’s  passion,  which  Melanchthon  notwithstanding 
always  regards  as  justijicatio  and  reconciliatio,  without  limiting 
it  as  Osiander  does  to  placalio  Dei  (p.  179)  ? Either  this  latter 
effect  must  be  asserted  with  reference  to  the  whole  human  race 
with  the  reservation  that  it  finds  its  limits  in  application  to 
individuals,  or  then  justijicatio  and  reconcUicUio  must  from  the 
outset  be  regarded  as  referring  to  the  community  of  believers. 
The  circumstance  that  in  the  Lutheran  theology  adequate 
clearness  has  never  been  attained  on  this  point,  must  be  at- 
tributed, I think,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  influence  of 
Melanchthon’s  unsystematic  method,  which  continued  to  prevail 
among  the  Lutherans, — and  all  the  more  immoveably  too  as 
they  were  persuaded  that  by  their  rejection  of  his  doctrine  of 
the  Supper  they  had  escaped  the  influence  of  the  man  they 
suspected.  Flacius,  particularly,  who  in  respect  of  the  contents 
of  his  doctrine  is  a highly  important  intermediary  between 
Luther  and  the  formula  concordioc,  betrays  precisely,  by  the 
very  negligent  form  of  his  writings  against  Osiander,  how  little 
> C.  R.  Tui.  p.  580 : Otisnder  divellit  remissionem  peccatomm  > justitia. 
Exprease  ait,  omnibus  bominibus  esse  remissa  |>eccata,  sed  Neronem  damnari, 
quia  non  habeat  essentialem  jiistitiam.  (I  do  not  know  where  Osiander  has 
said  so.)  Hie  primum  manifests  et  horhbilis  impietas  est,  dicere  omnibus 
bominibus,  etiam  non  credentibus,  remissa  esse  peccata  (John  iii.  36  ; Acta 
X.  43). — Qnare  turn  primum  remittuntur  hominibus  peccata,  cum  fide  statu- 
ont  sibi  remitti  iiU  propter  mediatorem. 
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he  had  grown  away  from  the  influence  of  Melanchthon.  That 
an  acuteness  which  displays  itseK  in  sporadic  instances  can  be 
associated  with  general  heedlessness  respecting  the  systematic 
laws  of  doctrinal  exposition,  can  he  observed  in  other  instances 
also  among  Lutheran  theologians  in  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation.  These,  by  this  latter  peculiarity  of 
their  procedure,  show  eyen  now  that  they  are  more  faithful 
to  Melanchthon  than  they  themselves  are  aware ; but  precisely 
in  a trait  of  character  which  is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  that 
Eeformer. 

At  the  same  time  the  Lutheran  opponents  of  Osiander  who 
did  not  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  thought  of  the 
Church,  with  a view  to  the  adjustment  of  the  doctrine  in  dis- 
pute, can  claim  our  lenient  judgment  all  the  more  because  even 
Calvin  did  not  realize  to  himself  with  sufiScient  clearness  the 
importance  and  difiBculty  of  the  problem  which  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  in  Osiander’s  erroneous  solution  of  ik  This 
shows  itself  at  once  in  the  circumstance  that  Calvin  in  his 
doctrine  of  justification  supposes  that  he  can  dispose  of  Osiander 
in  a perfunctory  way.  He  therefore  simply  brings  assertions 
against  assertions.  These  are  true  in  themselves  ; but,  as  proof 
is  wanting,  knowledge  is  not  advanced  by  them ; nay,  rather  it 
is  in  a measure  thrown  back.  I may  here  call  it  to  mind  that 
Luther  was  able’’ to  throw  himself  into  the  line  of  Osiander’s 
ideas,  because  he  manifestly  felt  how  unsatisfactorily  he  himself 
had  given  expression  to  the  connexion  that  subsists  between 
regeneration  and  justification  (p.  174);  in  like  manner  Osiander 
is  not  vanquished,  because  Calvin  (iiL  11.  6,  11),  like  Melanch- 
thon and  the  Lutherans  generally  (p.  220),  asserts  the  concur- 
rence of  the  two  states  without  investigating  the  bearing  of 
justification  upon  regeneration  as  an  end,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  their  coincidence  in  the  individual  believer. 
Still  more  unfavourable  for  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  is  Calvin’s  procedure  in  pointing  out  that 
Osiander’s  assertion  of  a crassa  mixtura  Christi  cam  fiddibus, 
is  confuted  by  his  view  of  the  unio  mystica  of  the  regenerate 
with  Christ*  Calvin,  in  invariably  giving  preference  to  this 

‘iiL  11.10:  Conjunctio  ills  espitU  et  membrorum,  hsbitstio  Chriiti  in 
cordibna  nostril,  mystics  deniqne  unio  s nobis  in  summo  gradu  ststuitur,  ut 
Christas  nnster  foetus  donorum,  quibus  prseditus  est,  nos  fscist  consortes. — 
Quis  ipsum  induimns  et  iusiti  sumus  in  ejos  corpus,  unum  denique  nos  secum 
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comparison,  has  given  occasion  to  the  supposition,  which 
Schneckenburger  in  particular  has  deliberately  stated  (p.  191), 
that  he  too,  like  Osiander,  regards  God’s  judgment  of  justifica- 
tion as  proceeding  upon  the  real  union  of  the  believer  with 
Christ.  But  Calvin’s  thought  ought  not  to  be  brought  into 
direct  parallelism  with  the  similarly-sounding  thought  of  Osi- 
ander. For  Calvin’s  unto  mystica  indicates  the  individual’s 
membership  in  the  Church  as  the  condition  under  which  he 
becomes  conscious  within  himself  of  justification  through 
Christ’s  obedience  (p.  191);  the  indwelling  of  Christ,  as  Osi- 
ander understands  it,  is  a predicate  of  the  individual  believer 
as  such,  upon  whom  the  means  of  grace  have  taken  effect  in 
accordance  with  Christ’s  intention  to  his  being  made  righteous, 
and  so  to  his  membership  in  the  body  of  Christ  How  then 
could  Calvin  show  that  he  set  up  a spirittudis  eonjunctio  in 
opposition  to  the  crassa  mixtura  of  Osiander,  when  the  latter 
would  hardly  at  all  have  accepted  this  representation  of  his 
view  ? The  spiritual  and  moral  sort  of  union  with  Christ 
could  have  been  proved  as  against  Osiander’s  pretended  physical 
indwelling  of  Christ  in  the  believer,  only  if  Calvin  had  ana- 
lysed the  thought  (which  he  was  indeed  cherishing),  that  the 
individual  subject  can  be  thought  of  as  recipient  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  as  possessing  the  consciousness  of  justification 
through  Christ  only  on  condition  that  he  be  viewed  as  a 
member  of  the  commimity  of  believers,  and  that  this  last  be 
regarded  as  the  object  of  Christ’s  redeeming  purpose.  But  in 
his  chief  dogmatic  work  Calvin  has  not  determined  upon  the 
last-mentioned  thought,  and  the  first  he  has  weakened  of  its 
full  effect,  in  so  far  as  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Institutio  he 
has  shifted  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  from  the  place  which  it 
occupied  in  the  earlier  editions,  and  which  of  right  belongs  to 
it  (p.  187). 

efficere  dignataa  eat,  ideo  jnatitis  aocietatem  nobia  cum  eo  eaae  gloriamur. 
Sed  Oaiander  hac  apirituali  cnujunctione  apreta  craaaam  mixturam  Chriati 
cum  fideliboa  urget. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  ORTHODOX  DOCTRINE  OF  RECONCILUTION  AND  JDSTIFICATION 

AS  HELD  BY  LUTHERANS  AND  CALVINISTS  : AND  THE  80CINIAN 

CONTROVERSY. 

38.  Our  interest  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  de  Christo  media- 
tors would  be  materially  lessened  were  we  to  omit  to  confront 
it,  in  the  form  it  assumed  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the 
deliberate  and  determined  resistance  offered  to  it,  with  the  help 
of  all  scientific  appliances,  by  the  Socinians.  For  in  this  polar 
opposition  of  the  contending  parties — both  of  which  alike 
claimed  to  be  loyal  to  Christ  and  Scripture,  but  which  in  fact 
had  no  points  of  contact  except  in  the  controversy  about  Chris- 
tian truth — is  seen  the  entire  compass  of  the  influences  of  that 
Christianity  which  at  that  period  had  separated  itself  from  the 
political  unity  of  the  Western  Church.  The  dispute,  however, 
between  the  orthodox  party  and  the  Socinians  was  fruitless, 
because  neither  on  the  one  side  nor  on  the  other  was  the  root 
of  the  controversy  laid  bare.  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  main- 
tain the  idea  of  atonement  as  a whole,  and  Socinians  deny  it, 
because  Christendom  is  regarded  by  the  former  as  a religious 
community,  by  the  latter  as  an  ethical  schooL*  The  concep- 
tion of  the  Church  as  the  fellowship  which  logically  and  really 
comes  before  the  individual  believer,  and  outside  of  which  no 
subjective  religion  and  no  religious  knowledge  of  Grod  are 
possible,  stands  in  immediate  reciprocal  connexion  with  the 
thought  that  Christ  has  reconciled  men  with  God,  and  thereby 
founded  the  Church,  and  within  it  opened  up  to  sinners  access 
to  God.  The  Socinians  deny  this  idea,  having  no  need  for  it, 
because  in  Christ,  as  the  Founder  of  a school  of  morality,  they 

* Compare  my  Oackichtl.  Sludien  zurchritU.  Lehrt  von  OoU;  Art.  iii.  (Jahrb. 
/Sr  deatiche  Theol.  xiii  p.  280-283.) 
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merely  look  for  that  guidance  and  impulse  towards  moral  self- 
culture which  each  one  appropriates  to  himself  as  he  may  be 
able,  without  previously  having  been  joined  in  fellowship  with 
others  of  his  kind.  But  this  fundamental  practical  opposition 
remained  obscure.  And  in  fact  the  Socinians  were  on  their  ) 
side  persuaded  that  they  were,  as  men  then  expressed  it,  build- 
ing up  the  Church,  while  they  were  only  making  a school  Still 
more  unfavourable  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  controversy  was 
the  circumstance  that  the  tendency  of  Church  progress  amongst 
the  successors  of  the  Beformers  was  impeded,  and  all  proper 
insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  a Church  rendered 
impossible  to  them  by  the  growth  of  an  excessive  devotion  to 
a theology  of  the  schools.  It  is  indeed  true  that  on  their  side 
the  true  idea  of  the  Church  was  never  allowed  to  fall  out  of 
sight ; but  as  the  school  element  in  the  Church  and  the  theo- 
logical element  in  religion  were  over-valued,  they  came  to 
present  too  close  a resemblance  in  point  of  form  with  Socinian- 
ism ; so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  recognise  the  fundamental 
error  of  the  merely  scholastic  view  of  Christendom  which  char- 
acterized the  latter  system.  The  Socinians  who  valued  the  i 
theoretical  side  of  Christianity  only  as  instrumental  for  the 
ethical  guidance  of  the  individual  subject,  acquired  in  conse- 
quence of  this  a laige-hearted  toleration  for  theoretical  aberra-  > 
tions,  which  resembles  the  normal  universalism  of  a truly 
churchly  consciousness.  The  orthodox  party,  on  the  other 
hand,  appeared  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  universal  Church 
in  that  narrowness  of  sympathy  which  characterizes  a theo- 
retical school  Thus  the  two  tendencies  produce  a superficial 
impression  precisely  antithetic  to  their  essential  character ; and 
thus  insight  into  the  contrast  of  their  principles  is  made  all  the 
more  difficult. 

The  construction  of  the  Reformation  churches  was  originally 
guided  by  the  thought  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Only,  in 
opposition  to  the  political  form  which  that  thought  had  as- 
sumed in  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice,  it  came  to 
be  requisite  to  define  it  as  a necessary  object  of  faith  by  means 
of  characteristic  marks,  in  which  the  Divine  origin  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  redeemed  should  be  recognisable  ; and  at  the  same 
time,  in  opposition  to  Anabaptism,  to  secure  an  orderly  consti- 
tution in  the  Church.  With  respect  to  the  former  point,  the 
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fellowship  of  persous  set  apart  by  God  was  connected  with  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  “ according  to  its  simple  mean- 
ing,” and  with  the  administration  of  the  sacraments  as  these 
had  been  instituted ; while,  with  reference  to  the  other  point, 
the  office  of  preacher  was  recognised  as  that  which  is  ordi- 
narily intrusted  with  the  administration  of  these  divine  means 
of  grace.  The  champions  of  Catholicism  also  laid  claim  to  the 
word  of  God ; and  in  order  to  secure  its  authenticity  as  con- 
veyed through  human  instrumentalities,  the  whole  constitu- 
tional structure  of  the  Homish  Church  was  postulated.  But 
the  Beformers  denied  to  their  opponents  the  “ simple  mean- 
ing" of  the  word,  establishing  it  in  a much  simpler  way.  For 
in  a dissertation  by  Luther  among  the  Articles  of  Toi^u,  which 
served  as  basis  for  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the  following  is 
the  explanation  given  wherefore  the  word  of  God  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Church’s  existence  : — that  “ in 
it  is  clearly,  properly,  and  rightly  taught  and  set  forth  what 
Christ  is  and  what  the  gospel;  what  is  true  repentance  and 
fear  of  God ; how  forgiveness  of  sins  is  to  he  attained ; what 
the  authority  and  power  of  the  keys  in  the  Church  is.”^  In 
the  other  document  from  which  the  Augsburg  Confession  was 
compiled — the  Articles  of  Schwabach,  to  wit — the  Church 
had  been  described  as  consisting  of  all  believers  in  Christ  who 
accept  and  teach  all  the  preceding  articles  of  doctrine,  and 
also  the  objective  saving  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments but  in  the 
seventh  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  the  pura  doctrina 
evangelii  is  restricted  to  a narrower  range  of  fundamental 
articles  of  faith.’  And  if,  along  with  the  due  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  only  the  pura  doctrina  evangelii  in  the 
already  defined  sense  of  that  word  was  demanded  as  the 
human  guarantee  of  God’s  saving  operation  towards  the  found- 
ing of  the  Church,  it  follows  that  a theoretically  defined  repre- 

* Corpus  ReformcUorum,  zxvi.  p.  193. 

> i.  c.  p.  157. 

^ If  a single  glance  informs  ns  that  the  Articles  of  Torgao,  which  were  6rst 
discovered  and  published  by  Forsteraann  (in  the  Urhtndenbucli  zu  der  Oeseh. 
ties  Heidutages  zu  Augsburg  im  Jahre  1530,  Ister  Band.  1833),  are  almost  word 
for  word  the  basis  of  the  second  part  of  the  Augsburg  Confession ; a glance 
also  is  su65cieut  to  satisfy  us  that  the  formula  in  the  seventh  article  is  drawn 
from  the  same  source,  and  not  from  the  Articles  of  Schwabach,  which  are  fol- 
lowed in  all  other  respects  in  the  first  part  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Thus 
it  is  only  fair  to  explain  that  formula  according  to  the  connexion  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  article  of  Torgau. 
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sentation  of  the  supper  was  not  included,  but  only  recognition 
of  the  objective  value  of  the  sacraments  presupposed.  This 
fundamental  religious  doctrine  of  the  Church  has  been  explained 
by  Melanchthon  in  the  Apology  for  the  Confession,  and  repeated 
in  the  2d  edition  of  the  Loci  Theologici  (1535). 

This  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  undeniably  incomplete  ; 
those  distinctive  marks  of  its  Divine  origin  were  simply  put 
forward  as  the  most  necessary  and  most  important  criteria,  in 
order  to  show  the  continuity  of  the  Church  in  the  Reformation 
and  its  distinction  from  Anabaptism.  The  distinctive  marks 
under  which  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  set  apart  by  God’s 
Word  and  sacraments  is  self-acting  in  its  kind  and  towards  its 
end, — in  other  words,  the  ethical  idea  of  the  Church, — was  left 
untouched  in  these  definitions.  And  yet  this  completion  of  the 
idea  of  the  Church  was  needed  in  order  to  establish  by  regular 
deduction  that  existence  as  a law-ordered  fellowship  which  was 
pointed  to  by  the  ofiice  of  preacher.*  The  fundamental  mark 
of  the  Church  as  active  is  indicated  when  Luther  in  his  treatise 
Von  Conciliis  und  Kirchen  (1539),  amongst  the  seven  charac- 
teristics of  the  Church,  along  with  the  Word  of  God,  baptism, 
the  supper,  the  keys,  the  function  of  preaching,  the  cross,  in 
the  sixth  place  reckons  prayer.’  For  this  is  that  confession  of 
the  name  of  God  (Heb.  xiii.  15)  by  which  the  community  of 
the  saints  exercises  its  priestly  character.  Melanchthon  has 
repeatedly  touched  upon  the  same  thought  in  academic  decla- 
mations and  disputations.’  But,  in  order  that  the  invocation  of 
God  in  the  Church  may  rightly  be  gone  about,  he  insists  upon 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  articles  of  faith  as  a necessary  means; 
and  yet  further  on  he  assigns  the  significance  of  a leading 
characteristic  to  this  instrumentality  which  is  subordinate  to 
tbe  active  destiny  of  the  Church.  This  fatal  change  of  position 
betrays  itself  in  tbe  circumstance  that  the  dogmatico-religious 
doctrine  of  the  Church  which,  in  the  2d  edition  of  the  Loci 
Theologici,  follows  the  type  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  is  in 
the  3rd  edition  (1543)  superseded  by  a representation  of  the 

* Comp«re  my  dissertation  upon  Die  SegrUndung  dee  Kirchenrechtee  xm 
erangeliecherx  Begriff  von  der  Kirehe  (ZeUeekr\fl  fur  KircKenrecht  von  Dove  und 
Friedberg,  viii.  (1869)  pp.  220-279). 

* WalcVs  edition,  xvi.  p.  2803. 

* Decl,  de  xxra  Dei  invocatione,  C.  R.  xi.  p.  660 : Precstio  proprie  disceroit 
eccleaiam  ab  omnibus  gentibus.  Diep.  de  invocatione  Dei,  zii.  p.  629,  cf.  p.  8. 
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idea  of  the  active  Church,  which  is  not  an  object  of  faith,  but  to 
which  one  is  bound  to  attach  one’s-self.  It  is  from  the  stand- 
point of  empiricism  and  of  practical  utility  that  the  Church  is 
defined  as  ccetus  vocatorum,  profiterUium  evangdium  Dei, — in 
quo  articuli  fidei  recte  docentur, — ampledentiwm  evangdium 
Christi  et  recte  utentium  sacramentis.  And  it  is  only  in  account- 
ing for  the  value  of  these  active  characteristics  that  the  con- 
stitutive dogmatic  characteristic  is  indicated ; which  is  that 
God  per  ministerium  evangdii  esi  effixax  et  multos  ad  vitam 
wtemam  regenerat} 

This  change  of  view  was  brought  about  when  it  came  to  be 
clearly  felt  that  union  with  the  Roman  Church  was  no  longer 
attainable,  and  when  the  impression  gained  ground  that  it  was 
accordingly  imperative  to  vindicate  the  true  Church  against  the 
false,  and  to  insist  upon  the  duty  of  joining  the  former  as  being 
intrusted  with  the  pure  gospel  The  bare  way,  however,  in 
which  Melanchthon  now  proclaimed  the  pura  doctrina  evangdii 
as  the  main  characteristic  of  the  Church  betokens  the  scholastic 
style  which  distinguished  the  prmceptor  Germanice  from  the 
reformator  eccledce.  It  is  far  from  being  unimportant  for  the 
praxis  of  the  Church  that  Melanchthon,  while  denying  her 
political  nature,  should  have  found  no  other  analogy  for  her 
real  character  than  that  of  a school*  In  correspondence  with 
this  thought  is  the  marked  way  in  which  he  devotes  chief  care 
to  the  maintenance  of  purity  of  doctrine.  Luther,  in  his 
treatise  Von  Conciliis  und  Kirchen,  had  nobly  judged  of  diver- 
gencies between  pure  and  impure  doctrine,  while  the  foundation 
was  still  adhered  to  by  saying,  that  those  who  build  thereupon 
wood,  hay,  and  stubble  shall  find  their  work  destroyed  by  the 
fire  of  Holy  Writ.*  But  Melanchthon,  insisting  as  he  does 
repeatedly  in  his  declamations  on  purity  of  doctrine  always, 

* Corptm  Rgbrmatorum,  xxi.  p.  825  *7. : A similar  definition  of  the  Church 
is  given  in  the  Examen  ordinandorum,  C.  R.  xxiii.  p.  38  »q.,  and  in  the  Repe- 
titio  confeanioniB  Auffiutance  [Cof\f.  Saxonica),  C.  R.  xxviii.  p.  407  *7. 

’ L.  c.  p.  835  : Concedendum  eat,  eccleaiam  esse  coetum  viaibilem,  neqne 
tameu  esse  regnum  pontiticum,  sed  ceetum  similem  scholastico  coetiiL — Erit 
aliquis  visiliilis  coetiu  ecclesia  Dei,  sed  ut  coetus  scholasticus.  Est  ordo,  est 
discrimen  inter  docentes  et  auditores. — P.  837  : Non  contemnamus  docentem 
ecclesiom,  et  tamen  judicem  esse  sciamus  ipsiun  verbam  Dei. — C.  R.  xiL  p. 
367 : Conspicitur  ecclesia  ut  honesta  aristocratia  seu  pius  coetus  docentium  et 
discentium  christianam  Karqx’fvit',  qui  dispersus  eandem  tamen  verm  doctrinse 
et  pile  invocationis  vocem  sonat 

3 AValch,  xvi.  pp.  2663,  2785. 
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afler  the  style  of  the  old  Church,  regards  Satan  as  the  author 
of  every  divergence.*  In  treating  the  matter  so,  he  is  very  far 
from  using  a mere  form  of  speech,  for  even  with  regard  to  Greek 
philosophy  he  contrasts  the  orthodoxy  of  Aristotle  with  the 
teachings  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno  which  had  the  devil  for  their 
author.*  From  his  imperious  demand  that  errors  in  doctrine 
should  forthwith  be  brought  to  the  test  of  Scripture  and  judged 
by  it,  and  from  his  fanatical  expectation®  that  God  would  then 
destroy  the  false  teachers,  Melanchthon  was  not  broken  off  by 
his  melancholy  experiences  at  the  hands  of  his  own  pupUs, 
some  of  whom  were  audacious  enough  to  direct  even  against 
himself  those  very  rules  regarding  the  necessity  of  purity  of 
doctrine.  For  as  early  as  the  year  1636  Conrad  Cordatus 
pressed  him  hard  on  account  of  bis  unfortunate  expression  that 
good  works  were  conditio  sine  qua  non  justijicationis.*  And 
Flacius,  in  the  controversy  with  his  master  on  the  Adiaphora, 
held  to  Melanchthon’s  principle  with  a tenacity  which  proved 
him  a loyal  scholar  in  everything  save  respect  for  his  master. 
In  fact  the  whole  movement  of  Lutheranism  as  against  Mel- 
anchthon up  to  the  time  of  the  formula  concordim,  as  well  as 
the  final  decision  of  the  Lutheran  against  the  Beformed 

* C.  R.  xi.  p.  272  tq.,  698  »/.,  70.3  *7.,  758  *7.,  775  «7.,  xii.  p.  365  *7. 

* J>teL  de  Lulhero  et  atatibus  ecclegia,  C.  R.  xi.  p.  784  : Ludit  hoc  modo 
diabolus  non  in  ecclesia  tantum,  sed  etiam  in  artibos.  Ut  cum  philosophia 
recte  conatituta  easet  in  doctrina  Ariatutelia  et  Theophraati,  poatea  prava; 
natune  atudio  noritatia  petulanter  qiiteaiverunt  novae  opiniones  et  quaai  a 
media  et  regia  via  aberrantea,  contrarioa  errorea  amplexie  aunt. — Nec  accu- 
sanda  hie  tantum  vanitaa  hnmanonim  ingeniorum,  aed  etiam  daemonum 
malitia,  quibua  voluptati  eat,  odio  Dei  veritatem  involvere  tenebria. 

’ Loci  Theol,,  C.  R.  xxi.  p.  8.36 : Quia  igitur  erit  judex,  quando  de  acrip- 
tuTa>  aententia  diaaenaio  oritur,  cum  tunc  opua  ait  voce  dirimentia  contro- 
versiam  ? Reapondeo  : Ipaum  verbum  Dei  eat  judex,  et  accedit  confeaaio 
verae  eccleaiie. — £t  cum  major  pars  hunc  verum  judicem  et  hanc  veram  con- 
feaaionem  non  audit,  Deua  eccleaim  judex  tandem  dirimit  controveraiam, 
delena  blaaphemoa.  Dfclamatio  dr  judicii*  ecclaia,  C.  R.  xii.  p.  138  »q., 
p.  142  : Deua  ipae  defenaor  eat  veritatia,  et  tandem  dclct  impiaa  aectaa. 

* See  above,  p.  177. — In  this  caae,  however,  which  touched  himself  so 
nearly,  he  hail  the  impreaaion  that  there  was  no  need  fur  a speeily  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy.  On  the  15th  of  April  1537  he  writes  to  Cordatus 
with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  controverted  question  : Si  controveraite, 
quae  in  ecclesia  mot%  sunt,  adeo  tibi  videntur  facilea,  ut  subito  eas  assequaria, 
gratulor  tibi  hoc  acumen.  Ego  fntebor,  etiamsi  hebes  dicar,  mihi  videri 
valde  difficilea,  ac  animadverti,  pleraaque  disputationes  a multia  parum 
dextere  intelligi  (C.  R.  iii.  pp.  343,  344).  Unfortunately  Melanchthon  was 
not  able  to  im]>art  this  insight  to  his  disciples,  who  threw  themselves  into 
the  doctrinal  controversies  that  arose,  and  rent  the  Church,  with  the  greatest 
nonchalance. 
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Church,  were  consequences  brought  about  simply  by  the  idea 
of  the  Church  set  up  by  Melanchthon  himself,  and  by  the 
scholastic  concern  for  oneness  of  doctrine.  The  reaction  of 
scholastic  narrowness  against  the  Catholic  tendency  of  the  Ee- 
formation  is  accordingly  so  far  from  being  inexplicable  that,  in 
point  of  form,  it  can  be  understood  only  as  the  result  of  Mel- 
anchthon’s  influence.  Finally,  it  was  Melanchthon  too  who 
gave  the  signal  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  was  narrowing 
itself  into  a theological  school,  no  more  to  recognise  in  the 
communion  rightly  administered  God’s  gift  of  grace,  in  the 
reception  of  which  Churches  dogmatically  separated  had  to 
show  forth  in  a practical  way  their  confession  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church,  but  only  the  token  of  adherence  to  a particular 
Church.*  Melanchthon’s  disciples  strengthened  the  doctrinaire 
element  in  the  Reformed  Church  also,  where,  indeed,  it  had 
already  been  brought  into  prominence  through  Calvin’s  indi- 
viduality, but  first  reached  its  full  development  in  the  contro- 
versy against  Arminianism. 

As  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches,  alike  in  their  con- 
1 fessions  and  in  their  theology,  upheld  the  general  idea  of  re- 
conciliation through  Christ,  and  belief  in  the  oneness  of  the 
community  of  saints  described  by  the  well-known  leading 
characteristics,  their  title  and  right  to  a Church  character  is 
established.  Both  branches  of  the  Reformation  Church  mani- 
fest, in  their  theoretical  statement  of  the  doctrines  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  justification,  such  a measure  of  agreement,  and  their 
points  of  difTerence  upon  these  heads  are  so  subordinate  in 
importance,  that  these  last  almost  entirely  disappear  when 
confronted  with  Socinianism.  So  that  it  is  imperative  to  treat 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  theology  together  in  the  following 
exposition  ; an  opposite  procedure  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  just  principles  of  historical  arrangement.  Of  course,  ia 
pursuing  this  path,  I shall  have  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  Schneckenbuiger  on  more  points  than  one.*  That  acute 
writer  certainly  did  not  intend,  by  widening  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  doctrinal  notions,  to  pro- 

* Conf.  Saxonica,  C.  R.  xxviii.  p.  417  : Filius  Dei  vult,  huic  publicun 
ramtionem  confcasionem  esse,  qua  ostendas,  quod  docthuas  genus  amplec- 
taris,  cui  ecetui  te  adjungaa. 

* Schweizer  {Rf/ormirle  Olaubetulehre,  ii,  p.  376  »q.)  blindly  follows  him, 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  clearness  of  bis  own  representation. 
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mote  the  alienation  of  these  confessions.  Although  he  was  a 
Lutheran  and  therefore,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  did  not  fully 
understand  the  special  peculiarities  of  the  Reformed  type  of 
doctrine,  he  was  very  far  from  seeking,  by  an  exaggerated  view 
of  certain  divergencies  between  the  two,  and  by  tracing  out 
their  antitheses,  to  lower  the  value  of  the  Reformed  as  against 
the  Lutheran  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  he  often  prefers  the 
former  to  the  latter,  because  he  thinks  that  it  favours  the  ten- 
dencies of  modem,  that  is,  Schleiermacherian  theology ; or  that 
it  conveys  an  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  the  problems  dis- 
cussed in  that  theology.  His  representation  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  leads  in  more  points  than  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  opposition  to  Socinianism,  which,  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  Reformed  theologians,  appeared  to  be 
thoroughgoing,  is  not  in  reality  so,  but  that  their  development 
of  doctrine  is  distinguished  from  the  contemporary  Lutheran 
development  by  a secret  leaning  towards  Socinian  principles.* 
These  conclusions  rest  partly  upon  inaccurate  and  imperfect 
observation,  and  partly  upon  the  attribution  of  exaggerated 
value  to  casual  and  isolated  aberrations  ; but  partly,  too,  upon 
the  historian’s  desire  to  find  a distinct  difference  in  kind  be- 
tween the  two  evangelical  confessions,  and  one  that  shall  be 
observable  in  all  practical  points  of  the  theological  system. 
Schneckenburger  has  undertaken  this  task  with  the  disposition 
to  look  complacently  upon  the  peculiarities  of  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  human  spirit  within  the  sphere  of  the  Christian 
life.  But,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the  result  is,  that  between 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Christianity,  though  they  stand  upon 
a conunon  basis,  a definite  difference  of  kind  is  made  out,  while 
Calvinistic  Christianity  and  Socinianism  are  made  to  come  so 
near  each  other  that  they  appear  to  be  mere  varieties.  Such  ( 
a view  is  certainly  in  direct  opposition  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  orthodox  Reformed  Church,  neither  was  it  asserted  by  the 
earlier  Lutherans  at  all  so  broadly  as  by  Schneckenburger. 
From  this  consideration  may  be  derived  for  the  following  dis- 

^ Here  the  reader  must  remember  the  drastic  character  which  Schnecken- 
burger,  in  his  Comparative  Dofjmalik,  makes  oat  to  be  the  prevailing  prin- 
ciple of  Reformed  Christianity,  compared  with  his  criticism  ni>on  the 
Socinian  system,  " which  is  framed  entirely  in  the  interests  of  morals,  and  ] 
constructed  from  the  practical  standpoint.” — Vorletvmgen  Uber  die  Lehrbeijr. 
der  kkhuren  protest.  Parteien,  p.  60. 
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cussion  a measure  of  caution  with  regard  to  Scbneckenburger’s 
combinations  ; and  this  can  only  be  confirmed  by  the  detailed 
proof  that  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  while  standing  together  in  specific  opposition 
to  Socinianism,  at  the  same  time  prove  that  the  two  evangelical 
confessions,  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  as  a whole,  differ  from 
one  another  only  as  varieties. 

39.  Both  evangelical  confessions  coincide,  in  the  first  place, 
in  their  definition  and  explanation  of  the  idea  of  satisfaction 
as  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ  The  line  of  thought  taken 
by  the  Reformers  (see  above,  p.  198)  is  so  carried  out  as,  in  the 
first  place,  to  separate  the  work  of  Christ,  which  formerly  had 
been  brought  into  view  as  the  means  of  justification,  from  that 
result,  and  to  place  the  doctrine  de  officio  Christi  or  de  Christo 
mediatore  over  against  the  doctrine  de  justijicatione  as  its 
general  historical  prerequisite.  This  procedure,  however,  is 
earlier  resorted  to,  and  in  a more  decisive  manner,  by  Calvin’s 
successors,  e.g.,  by  Peter  Martyr  and  by  Zanchi,  than  by  the 
Lutherans.  Among  the  latter,  Hutter,  for  example,  treats  of 
everything  under  the  locm  de  justijicatione;  and  Gerhard, 
under  the  head  de  officio  Christi,  gives  only  in  general  outline 
what  he  afterwards  investigates  more  thoroughly  as  the  causa 
meritoria  justijicationis.  Here  may  be  detected  the  influence 
of  Melanchthon,  in  whom  regard  to  the  systematic  construction 
of  the  doctrine  was  outweighed  by  the  religious  view  of  the 
connexion  of  justification  with  the  historical  work  of  Christ ; 
while  the  systematic  tendency  of  the  Reformed  theologians 
betrays  the  influence  of  Calvin  as  their  pattern.  But  their  4. 
common  doctrine  is,  that  God  in  His  love  or  grace  towards  the 
sinful  human  race,  which  had  become  liable  to  eternal  destruc- 
tion, sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
and  human  natures,  in  order  to  redeem  men  from  sin,  or  to  re- 
concile them  with  Himself,  and  that  the  essential  or  inherent 
justice  of  God  prescribes  the  special  work  whereby  Christ 
approves  Himself  as  the  mediator  of  salvation.  The  justice  of 
God  of  necessity  demands  the  punishment  of  sin ; in  other 
words,  in  the  case  in  question,  it  demands  the  eternal  con- 
demnation of  the  human  race.  If,  then,  their  preservation 
unto  everlasting  life  is  to  be  secured  to  men  through  Christ, 
this  purpose  of  God’s  grace  can  be  realized  only  on  condition 
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that  satisfaction  be  given  to  the  penal  justice  of  Gh>d  by  the 
suffering  of  a substitute  in  the  room  of  sinners.  For  this  work  | 
Christ  as  6od*man  is  qualified,  because,  as  the  Sinless  One,  He 
was  under  no  obligation  to  suffer  and  die,  and  because  His 
innocent  passion,  by  reason  of  the  Divine  and  therefore  infinite 
valne  of  His  Person,  constitutes  the  equivalent  for  the  infinite 
guilt  of  sin.  His  vicarious  endurance  of  the  punishment  that 
was  due  to  sinners  is  accordingly  that  satisfaction  suited  to . 
the  righteousness  of  God,  which  makes  it  possible  for  God, 
through  the  God-man,  to  confer  upon  men  the  grace  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  of  justification.  But  the  idea  of  satisfaction 
includes  in  itself  that  Christ  by  His  suffering  and  death  en- 
dured the  wrath  of  God  which  is  due  to  sin,  and  that  thereby 
he  appeased  and  removed  that  wrath. 

Now  Schneckenburger  represents  it  as  the  general  Reformed  I 
doctrine,  that  Christ’s  satisfaction  is  not  the  causa  meriioria  of 
oiur  salvation,  but  simply  the  causa  instrumemJtalis  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Grod’s  saving  decree  and  of  the  application  of  salvation ; 
thus  implying  that  the  satisfaction  wrought  by  the  historical 
Christ  only  has  reference  to  our  subjective  need.*  Hereby 
Schneckenbuiger  desires  to  indicate  that  the  strict  notion  of 
satisfaction,  as  referred  to  the  justice  of  God  and  deduced  from 
it  as  necessary,  has  no  firm  basis  in  tbe  Reformed  theology, 
and  is  no  characteristic  feature  in  it ; but  that  whenever  it 
finds  expression  it  is  always  either  directly  or  indirectly  again 
withdrawn.  That  this  is  logical  in  the  Reformed  system 
Schneckenburger  infers  from  the  relation  in  which  the  Person 
of  Christ  stands  to  the  leneplcuyitum  of  God, — to  that  act  of 
mere  good  pleasure  which  ordains  the  union  between  the  Logos 
and  human  nature  ; and  also  from  the  circumstance  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
the  factor  that  offers  satisfaction,  while  the  human  nature  is 
regarded  as  the  selfless  medium  by  which  God  gives  satisfac- 
tion to  Himself.  If,  then,  Christ’s  human  activity  finds  no  in- 
dependent place  in  the  chain  of  God’s  decree  and  personal 

* Zur  kirdU.  Chrittologie,  pp.  48,  49,  repeated  from  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  1844, 
p.  248.  Schweizer  {Qlatibmelthre  der  ref,  Kirche,  ii  p.  376)  and  Zeller 
( Theologie  ZwinglVt,  p.  75)  have  copied  this  assertion.  The  meaning  of  this 
view  of  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  salvation  is  that,  properly  speaking,  it  fol- 
lows the  type  of  Abelard,  to  which  indeed,  on  all  essential  points,  Schleier- 
macher  also  recurs. 
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activity,  the  above-mentioned  denial  of  the  meritorious  value 
I of  Christ’s  satisfaction  is  intelligible.  Tliis  view  has  points  of 
resemblance  with  John  Gerhard’s  assertion  * that  the  Socinian 
opposition  to  the  interpretation  of  Christ’s  work  as  causa  meri- 
toria  justificationis  was  at  least  occasioned  by  the  thought  of 
God’s  mere  good  pleasure  in  Calvin’s  dogma  of  eternal  election 
/ and  reprobation.  For,  as  Gerhard  assumes,  it  would  be  Cal- 
.vinistic  to  argue,  si  ahsoluta  Dei  voluntate  salvandi  electi  sunt 
ad  vilam  cetemam,  utique  etiam  absoltUa  Dei  voluntate  pcccata 
illis  remittuntur,  vel  eerie  remitti  potuerwU,  neque  opus  erit 
Christi  satisfactione  et  merito.  That  this  deduction  really 
applies  to  Calvinism,  at  least  in  respect  of  a certain  tendency 
in  it,  Gerhard  proves  on  the  one  hand  by  Calvin’s  own  confes- 
sion that  the  idea  of  the  meritum  Christi  is  correlative  to  that 
of  the  heneplaeitnm  Dei,  for  Christ  as  man  could  have  no  merit 
over  against  God’s  righteous  judgment ; further,  by  an  expres- 
sion of  Wolfgang  Musculus  in  the  Loci  communes  {loc.  2G,  cfe 
justific.  oap.  3.),  and  by  the  declaration  of  Conrad  Vorstius 
against  the  strict  conception  of  satisfaction.  Gerhard  then,  in 
his  criticism  upon  Calvinism,  satisfies  himself  with  asserting 
a tendency  implied  in  it  that  is  fitted  to  supersede  the  strict 
conception  of  satisfaction  ; while  Schneckenburger  goes  so  far 
as  to  find  in  the  avoidance  of  the  idea  of  the  causa  merdoria  a 
tangible  result  of  that  tendency.  But,  with  regard  to  Gerhard, 
he  ought  not  to  appeal  to  Vorstius,  who  indeed  took  the  limited 
assertion  of  God’s  mere  good  pleasure  that  Calvinism  makes, 
as  an  occasion  for  developing  that  thought  after  the  manner  of 
the  Socinians,  as  a principle  for  the  entire  system  of  doctrine 
but  was  on  that  account  proscribed  by  the  Reformed  Churcli. 
The  expression  made  use  of  by  Wolfgang  Musculus,  moreover, 
is  misapplied  in  the  deduction  that  Gerhard  draws  from  it. 
For  Musculus,  after  having  defined  the  justice  that  is  necessary 
for  God,  is  merely  so  clumsy  as  to  represent  the  grace  which 
is  just  as  necessary  for  God  as  an  arbitrary  exception  from 
that  justice,  illustrating  it  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the 
right  of  pardon  by  earthly  potentates ; but,  as  a Calvinist,  he 
is  far  from  deducing  as  a consequence  from  this,  that  the 

* Loci  TheoL,  ed.  Cotta,  tom.  vii.  pp.  S3,  34. 

* Compare  wliat  ia  aaid  of  him  by  Schweiaer  ia  the  Theol.  Jahrb.  vole,  xv., 
xvL 
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actual  pardon  of  the  sinner  by  God  in  Christ  is  independent 
of  the  satisfaction  offered  by  Christ  to  the  righteousness  of 
God.  Faustus  Socinus  ^ has  also  borne  witness  to  him  in  this, 
when  he  appeals  to  the  view  of  grace  as  mere  good  pleasure 
that  Musculus  took.  With  regard  to  Calvin’s  quite  casual 
investigation  into  the  idea  of  the  meritum  Christi,  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  it  has  no  relation  to  his  doctrine 
of  election  and  its  explanation  in  the  mere  good  pleasure  of 
God.* 

Schneckenbuiger’s  ailment  also,  to  show  that  in  the  Ee- 
formed  theology  there  prevails  a tendency  against  the  recep- 
tion of  the  strict  idea  of  satisfaction,  is  not  happy ; for  it  is 
simply  erroneous  to  say  that  the  Eeformed  theologians  re- 
present Christ’s  satisfaction,  not  as  the  cattsa  meritoria,  but  as 
the  cavm  instrumentalis  jiistificationis.  Schweizer  (as  above, 
p.  378)  oddly  cites,  as  testimony  to  that  idea,  Keckermann, 
who,  on  his  own  showing  (p.  376),  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
unconnected  with  the  Eeformed  system.  1 may  add  that 
Keckermann,  as  is  usual,  represents  fides  to  be  the  tMusa  in- 
strummtalis  jtistiJiccUionis.  Henry  Alting  regards  Christ’s  work 
as  cattsa  meritoria  as  well  as  causa  instrumentalis.  But,  more- 
over, that  thought  which  we  are  told  was  foreign  to  the 
theologians  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  is  expressly  defended  by 
Bucanus,  Piscator,  Amesius,  Maccovius,  Maresius,  Witsius,  Fr. 
Turretinus;  and  its  substance  is  taught  by  alL  For  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  say  that  the  thought  of  God’s 
arbitrary  good  pleasure,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Socinian  system,  also  dominates  the  Eeformed  theology  as 
a whole,  and  thus  renders  indifferent  all  ideas  of  the  means 
employed  in  the  plan  of  salvation.  Eather  on  the  contrary,  in 
the  Eeformed  theology,  only  the  doctrine  of  twofold  predestina- 
tion is  wrought  out  in  accordance  with  that  idea ; but  this 
doctrine,  with  Calvin,  just  as  with  Luther,  is  originaUy  some- 
thing incidental  in  the  system,  and  without  influence  on  the 
other  doctrines,  particularly  without  influence  upon  that  of  the 
atonement.  The  doctrine  of  reconciliation  remains  without 
change  even  in  those  Eeformed  theologians  who,  following  in 

* De  Christo  servatore,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  p.  187. 

* Gerhard’i  opinion  U confuted  *l*o  by  Henr.  Alting  i ThtoL  problematica 
nora  (Groning.  1662),  p.  609  sq.  Fr.  Turretinus  i de  scUi^facthne  Christi 
(Lugd.  Bat  1696),  p.  7. 
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the  footsteps  of  Beza  and  Gomarus,  undertake  to  incorporate 
the  doctrine  of  twofold  predestination  in  that  of  Providence, 
and  thus  to  elevate  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  system.^  It  is  undeniable  tiiat  Arminianism, 
by  referring  the  idea  of  God  to  the  standard  of  indulgent 
reasonableness,  induced  many  of  the  opponents  of  that  system 
to  put  the  idea  of  God  under  the  point  of  view  of  the  dbsolu- 
tum  dominium,  which  is  free  from  every  inner  moral  necessity  ;* 
these  efforts,  however,  always  as  matter  of  fact,  have  reference 
only  to  the  problem  of  election  and  reprobation,  and  Yoetius  * 
expressly  testifies  that  theologians  like  Twisse  by  no  means 
intended  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  explanation  of  the  necessity 
of  punishment  or  of  penal  satisfaction  as  arising  from  the 
essential  justice  of  God.  Yoetius,  moreover,  in  his  discussion 
against  Twisse,  on  the  question  whether  Christ’s  satisfaction  was 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  immanent  penal  justice  of  God,  the 
jus  divinum  naturcde  seu  absolute  necessarium,  or  by  reason 
of  the  justice  established  by  decree  and  law,  has  decided  in 
favour  of  the  first  alternative,^  and  hereby  has  clearly  enough 

' Compare  my  gachichiL  Studien  tur  chrutL  LeAre  von  OoU.  Art.  iL  {Jahrb. 
far  dmtsche  Thiol.  xiU.  (186S),  p.  108  »q.) 

* Amyraldna  ; dejure  Dei  in  ereaUtraa.  Comp.  Jahrb.,  as  above,  p.  120  tg. 
W.  Twine  ; vindicia  gratia,  potatatia  ae  providadia  /)<*.  Amstelod.  1632,  e<L 
olt.1648.  Compare  Gaes,  Oachichte  der  proUatantiachen  Dogmatik,  L p.  472. 

’ Voetins  : Dejure  etjuatUia  Dei  {DiqnUationea  theoL  aelecla,  L p.  372). 

* L.  c.  p.  342,  of.  MaecovU  Loe.  commun.  p.  162.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  application  of  the  idea  of  God’s  arbitrary  will  to  the  doctrine  of  doable 
)iredestination  has  been  the  occasion,  in  the  case  of  many  Reformed  theologians, 
for  giving  wider  scope  to  the  Scotist  conception  of  God.  In  this  sense  Folanus 
{Syntagma  theoL  lib.  ii.  cap.  26)  distinctly  says,  quidquid  Deua  fieri  vult,  eo 
ipao,  quod  vult,  juatum  eat  In  the  same  direction  Szydloviiu  ( KindicMS  qvaa- 
tionum  aliquot  difficilium  et  conlroveraarum  in  theologia.  Franeq.  1643),  in 
harmony  with  Duns  Scotus,  has  argued  that  God  might  have  made  the 
contents  of  the  moral  law  quite  opposite  from  what  they  are.  (Compare 
Jahrbueher  far  deutache  Theol.  xiii.  p.  116;  Voetius,  f.  c.  i.  p.  388  aq.)  In 
accordance  with  the  same  testimony,  Twisse  deduced  God’s  penal  justice  as 
flowing  with  only  hypothetical  necessity  from  His  decree.  Still,  as  this 
tendency  in  Reformed  theology  is  only  a subordinate  one,  the  testimony  of 
Voetins  vouches  in  the  case  of  Twisse  for  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction  was  neither  purposely  nor  accidentally  weakened  by 
it.  In  the  same  way  must  we  judge  also  of  those  expressions  in  which,  as  in 
the  ease  of  Zwingli  (p.  204),  the  proposition  of  Thomas  occasionally  occurs, 
to  the  effect  that  God  might  have  accomplished  redemption  in  some  other 
way  than  that  which  He  actually  chose.  Thus  Calvin  (/n  £v.  Joh.  cap.  15,  v. 
1 3) : Poterat  nos  Deus  verbo  aut  notu  redimere,  nisi  aliter  nostra  causa  visum 
fuisset ; — Zanchius  {De  Incamatione,  lib,  ii.  cap.  3 ; 0pp.  tom.  viii.  p.  45) : 
Servare  nos  poterat  solo  suo  imperio,  peccata  simpliciter  per  solam  suam 
misericordiam  condonando ; — Peter  Martyr  Vermilius.  (Aoci  communea,  ii.  1 7, 
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indicated  the  standard  of  Beformed  orthodoxy.  Moreover  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  in  Beformed  systematic 
theology  is  not  affected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Person 
of  Christ  as  a historical  fact  is  subordinated  to  the  heneplacitum 
Dei.  For  that  this  fact  is  just  as  contingent  in  the  order  of 
the  universe  as  sin  to  which  it  is  opposed  does  not  prevent  the 
course  of  its  operation  from  being  regulated  in  accordance  with 
the  necessary  justice  of  God.  The  world  also,  and  the  human 
race,  exist  only  in  virtue  of  a sovereign  decree  of  (rod ; but, 
being  in  existence,  they  are  bound  by  a law  which  corresponds 
to  the  inalienable  necessary  immanent  right  of  God.^  If 
Christ  then,  as  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures, 
exists  only  by  the  beTieplacUum  Dei,  it  does  not  result  there- 
from either  actually  or  necessarily,  or  probably  that  the  Be- 
formed theologians  display  a tendency  to  refer  His  prestations 
for  the  salvation  of  men  to  an  arbitrary  Divine  standard. 
Finally,  it  has  no  visible  effect  upon  the  idea  of  satisfaction, 
that  occasionally,  as  Schneckenbxuger  shows  (pp.  47,  48),  the 
Divine  and  not  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  chosen  to  form 
the  basis  of  that  thought  For  even  if  that  view  occurred 
more  frequently  than  it  does,’  still  the  thought  of  a reconcilia- 

19).  The  aentence  which  Schneckenburger  quotes  {Zur  hirchliehen  Chrii- 
tolagie,  p.  49,  note)  under  Alsted's  name,  but  without  mentioning  the  title  of 
the  book,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  ; Satisfactio  ad  procurandam  salutem 
electomm  fuit  necessaria,  non  absolute,  siquidem  deesse  nequivit  Deo 
sapientiasimo  alius  servandi  modus,  sed  ex  hypothesi  beneplaciti  Dei.  This 
sentence  does  not  come  from  Alsted,  but  from  Henry  Altiug  (TheoL  didactica, 
Opp.  Heiddbtrgenna,  L p.  81).  Yet  Alting  himself  in  his  JExplic.  Cattch. 
Palat.  (Opp.  iii  p.  216),  and  elaborately  in  tte  Theol.  prohlrmatica  rtova  : loc. 
3.  probL  25  ; loc.  12,  probL  36,  decides  against  such  an  admission,  represent- 
ing Ood's  penal  justice  as  a natural  attribute,  against  the  line  taken  by 
Twisse.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  t^t,  like  Voetius,  he  docs 
not  regard  as  heterodox  the  divergent  view  taken  by  those  who  hold  the 
hypothetical  necessity  of  the  Divine  justice,  because,  with  respect  to  the  chief 
matter,  namely,  the  recognition  as  matter  of  fact  of  the  necessity  of  Christ's 
satisfaction  in  order  to  the  work  of  redemption,  harmony  prevailed  none  the 
leas  between  the  different  parties.  But  the  expressions  made  use  of  by 
Calvin,  Zanchi,  and  Peter  Martyr  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  greater  im]K>rt- 
ance,  for  they  also,  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  fulness,  affirm  and 
support  the  idea  of  satisfaction. 

‘ Voetius : L c.,  i.  pp.  342,  373. 

* It  is  an  expresaion  of  Cooceius  (De  Fad.  et  Tegtam.  Dei,  cap.  6,  92)  that 
Schneokenbuiger  quotes : Ita  mysterium  illud  maximum  (pactum  a^temum 
inter  Patrem  et  Filium)  patescit,  quomodo  in  Deo  justificemur  et  salvemur, 
quomodo  Dens  sit  et  qui  judicat  et  qui  spondet  atque  ita  judicatur,  qui 
abaolvit  et  qui  intercedit,  qui  mittit  et  qui  mittitur.  Item  hoc,  quomodo 
Deus  sibimet  ipse  satisfecerit  suo  sanguine. 
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tion  of  God  by  Himself  is,  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
type  of  doctrine,  connected  with  the  necessity  which  arises 
from  God’s  righteousness  ; for  that  mere  good  pleasure  which 
dominates  the  double  predestination  is,  as  matter  of  fact,  kept 
far  away  from  the  region  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
I 40.  In  the  second  place,  the  two  confessions  have  in  common 
the  thought  that  satisfaction  is  given  to  the  Divine  justice,  or 
to  the  law  regarded  as  the  expression  of  that  justice,  and  as 
the  eternal  rule  that  regulates  the  relation  between  man  and 
God,  by  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ,  as  well  as  by  his  ful- 
filling of  the  law ; in  other  words,  by  the  obedientia  passiva  et 
activa  Christi  (see  above,  p.  214).  At  least  the  divergence  of 
John  Piscator  upon  this  point,  although  he  found  supporters  in 
the  Beformed  party,  is  to  be  regarded  merely  as  an  episode 
which  rather  helped  than  hindered  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  theologians  upon  this  point.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  particularly  instructive,  with  reference  to 
Piscator’s  denial  of  the  satisfactory  significance  of  Christ’s  active 
obedience  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  attitude  which  his 
opponents  assumed,  to  keep  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  school 
theology  of  both  confessions  did  not  regulate  its  business  of 
intelligent  distinction  by  a historical  understanding  of  the 
original  religious  chain  of  thought  Piscator’s  view,*  that  only 
the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  had  a satisfactory  significance, 
without  doubt  betokens  the  continued  influence  of  the  tradi- 
tion of  Melanchthon’s  view  (p.  213),  which  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Ursinus*  continued  to  be  influential  in  the  German 
Reformed  ChurcL  For,  amongst  the  supporters  of  Piscator’s 
opinion  whom  I find  cited  by  Gerhard,  Matthew  Martini, 
Ludwig  Crocius,  and  Urban  Pierius  in  Bremen,  Pareus  in 
Heidelbeig,  Goclenius  in  Marbuig,  are  out-and-out  Melanch- 
thonians.  Piscator’s  assertion  turns  upon  the  thought,  which, 

* Not  having  hod  acceia  to  his  Thete*  iJieol.  (Herborn.  1618),  I draw  for 
materials  upon  Gerhard : Loci  Iheologici,  tom.  vii.  p.  61  tqq;  Anton.  Waliens: 
L.  c.  (opp.  i.  p.  398  */.) ; and  Baur : Oachichtc  dcr  VcrsOhuungslthre,  p.  362  tgq. 

* Scbneckenbutger  (p.  66)  conversely  cites  Ursinus  as  a witness  for  the 
fact  that,  even  previous  to  Piscator,  the  satisfactoty  value  of  Christ’s  active 
obedience  had  been  recognised  by  the  Reformed  theologians.  But  the 
expressions  cited  by  Schneclreoburger  from  Ursinus  are  separated  from  their 
connexion.  When  that  is  taken  into  account  it  becomes  plain  enough  that 
Ursinus  regards  active  obedience  only  as  a preliminary  to  the  i>enal  satis- 
faction, and  comprehends  the  tkUiu  humiliationis  under  the  idea  of  His 
jiassiou.  Compare  Explic.  caUch.  opp.  i,  pp.  93,  231,  232. 
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as  a matter  of  religious  experience,  dominates  the  whole  Refor- 
mation course  of  thinking,  that  forgiveness  of  sins  and  justifi- 
cation are  synonymous  terms  for  the  same  thing.  ^Vhile  the 
formtda  concordice  still  adopts  this  usage  of  language  (p.  227); 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes  a satisfactory  significance 
to  the  active  obedience  of  Christ,  the  historical  position  of 
Piscator’s  doctrine  is  rightly  determined  only  when  contrasted 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  formula  concardicc,  and  only  thus  can 
the  state  of  the  question  be  suitably  ascertained.  Now,  the 
arguments  which  Piscator  drew  from  the  design  of  the  law,  from 
the  design  of  satisfaction  towards  our  consciousness  of  salva- 
tion, lastly  from  the  function  designed  for  Christ,  are  not  all  of 
equal  value.  (1.)  The  law  obliges  either  to  obedience  or  to 
punishment  Christ  has  freed  us  from  the  punishment  which 
we  had  deserved  on  account  of  our  sins ; thus  there  was  no 
need  that  Christ  in  our  room  and  stead  should  give  obedience 
to  the  law.  (2.)  If  Christ  fulfilled  the  law  in  our  place,  then 
we  are  not  required  to  fulfil  it;  the  consequent  is  absurd, 
therefore  the  antecedent  also  is  so.  Gerhard  rightly  rejects 
both  arguments,  alleging  against  the  former  that  sinners  by  the 
endurance  of  punishment  for  their  transgression  of  the  law  are 
not  released  from  fulfiRing  it,  and  therefore  their  substitute 
had  to  undertake  both.  As  against  the  second,  it  holds  good 
that  the  vicarious  fulfilment  of  the  law  by  Christ  has  the  effect 
of  abolishing  it  in  the  case  of  believers,  only  in  so  for  as  it  was 
the  original  condition  of  salvation,  but  not  in  so  far  as  it  is 
the  universally  binding  standard  for  the  Christian  life.  From 
the  design  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  for  our  consciousness  of 
justification  or  forgiveness  of  sins,  Piscator  draws  the  con- 
clusion (3.)  that  the  death  of  Christ  would  have  been  super- 
fluous had  He  given  satisfaction  by  His  holy  life.  (4.)  As 
the  thing  on  account  of  which  sins  are  forgiven  is  what  is 
contained  in  the  satisfaction,  but  sins  are  forgiven  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  it  follows  that  this  last  alone 
is  satisfactory  to  God.  Piscator  vindicated  this  argument 
to  the  religious  and  moral  self-consciousness  against  the  ob- 
jection that  the  imperfection  of  the  obedience  of  believers  needs 
to  be  covered  by  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ.  He  says 
(.1.)  that  this  imperfection  of  behevers  is  not  imputed  to 
them  but  forgiven  on  the  same  groimd — the  death  of  Christ, — 
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which  cleanseth  altogether  from  all  sin,  and  thus  also  from  the 
sin  of  that  imperfection.  To  meet  this,  Gerhard  brings  into 
the  held  a distinction  which  makes  its  appearance  simultane- 
ously among  Lutherans  and  Reformed,'  to  wit,  that  justification 
consists  Twt  merely  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  hul  also  in  the 
imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  and  that  the  latter  is 
founded  upon  His  active  obedience  to  the  law.  Inasmuch  as 
God  in  the  justification  of  sinners  could  not  contravene  the 
eternal  rule  of  the  law,  it  was  necessary  that  that  justification 
should  proceed  upon  a perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law ; and  this 
fulfilment,  not  being  possible  for  the  sinner,  had  to  be  ac- 
complished by  Christ  in  his  room  and  imputed  to  the  sinner. 
Here,  in  passing,  I notice  that  that  distinction  is  stUl  unknown 
to  the  formula  concordice ; but  inasmuch  as  its  vindication,  by 
reference  to  the  two  co-ordinate  kinds  of  Christ's  obedience,  is 
likewise  something  new,  this  train  of  thought  calls  for  special 
examinatiom  Upon  this  point,  accordingly,  Piscator  is  not  so 
easily  refuted  as  on  that  which  has  been  already  considered. 
Piscator’s  most  fruitful  assertion  is,  however,  (6.)  that  Christ 
by  His  active  obedience  could  not  have  given  satisfaction 
vicariously  for  us,  because  as  man  He  was  Himself  l^ally 
bound  thereto.  But  in  so  far  as  Christ  stood  under  the  law 
(Paul  being  witness),  that  has  reference  only  to  the  cirrse  of 
the  law,  which  Christ  endured  in  His  passion.  Undoubtedly 
the  active  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  law  had  also  a bearing 
upon  His  satisfaction,  but  only  the  indirect  one,  that  without 
Christ’s  sinless  life  His  passion  would  not  have  had  its  satis- 
factory value. 

Now,  in  these  last  sentences  Piscator  has  not  indeed  fully 
and  characteristically  formulated  the  Reformed  type^of  doctrine, 
but  in  them  he  represents  one  interest  which  is  maintained  by 
the  Reformed  theology  and  disallowed  by  the  Lutheran.  Pre- 
cisely in  this  thought,  he  has  Ursinus*  as  his  foreruimer,  who 

' Gerhard,  p.  69.  At  p.  260  he  appeals  to  Weinrich  and  to  Balduin.  To 
a like  effect  Biicanus ; In»lUtUione»  Theol.  1604  : and  previous  to  him  George 
Sohnius  (oh.  1588) ; Methodus  TheoUxjia  and  Exegteit  Aug.  Confatumit  (opp. 
ed.  3.  1609). 

’ Expticatio  cateehetica  ad  qu.  16  ; Qnatuor  modis  Christos  homo  perfecte 
fuit  Justus  seu  legem  implevit — (1)  suaipsius  jnstitia;  solus  enim  perfectam 
obedientiam,  qualem  lex  reqairehat,tpraestitit ; (2)  solvendo  jXBnam  suffici- 
entem  pro  peccatis  nostris. — Prior  vocatur  impletio  legis  per  obedientiam, 
qua  ipse  fait  conformis  legi ; posterior  impletio  legis  per  )HEuam,  quam  pro 
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only  failed  to  express  it  quite  so  antithetically.  In  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  this  view  is  that  of  the  Lutheran 
theologians,  who  deny  Christ’s  obligation  to  fulfil  the  law  for 
His  own  part,  on  the  ground  that  as  true  God  he  was  not 
subject  to  the  law  but  superior  to  it  as  Lord.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  must  the  obedience  actually  rendered  to  the  law  by 
the  God-man,  be  regarded  solely  as  a work  done  in  the  place 
of  men.  The  two  views  stand  in  direct  dependence  upon  the 
division  between  the  two  parties  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
Person.  If,  in  accordance  with  the  Lutheran  view,  by  the 
incarnation  of  the  Logos  the  humanity  of  Christ  was  made  to 
participate  in  all  Divine  attributes,  and  therefore  also  in 
superiority  to  the  law,  then  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  as  an  act 
of  exinanition  on  the  part  of  the  God-man  thus  constituted, 
can  have  value  only  for  those  on  whose  account  He  took  the 
exinanition  upon  Himself  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  accordance 
with  the  Reformed’  view,  the  Word  of  God  is  made  man  by 
foregoing  the  exercise  of  specific  Divine  attributes,  then  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  Christ’s  divinity,  that  as  man  he  does 
what  belongs  to  all  men  and  so  also  renders  obedience  to  the 
law.  But  the  chief  representatives  of  Reformed  theology  by 
no  means  hesitate  on  this  account  to  say  that  Christ's  active 
obedience  is  yet  also  vicarious  on  behalf  of  His  people.  In 
support  of  this  they  adduce  two  arguments  of  unequal  breadth 
and  force,  of  which  the  second  is  not  invariably  conjoined  with 
the  first  Alsted,  Keckermaim,  Amesius,  Walaeus,  Witsius 
affirm,  that  inasmuch  as  Christ  became  man  only  for  our  be- 
hoof, therefore  even  His  individual  fulfilment  of  the  law  per- 
tains to  His  satisfaction  and  His  merit'  Bucanus,  Polanus, 
Amesius,  Voetius,  Heidanus,  Witsius  affirm  with  growing 
distinctness  that  Christ’s  whole  activity  as  Mediator,  His  en- 
durance of  death  as  well  as  His  obedience,  are  based  on  the 

nohi»  dependit:  (3)  in  nobis  implet  legem  sno  spiritu,  dum  videlicet  per 
spiritom  sanctum  nos  regenerat,  et  per  legem  informat  ad  obedientiam  in- 
temam  et  extemam  qoam  lex  a nobis  reqnirit,  et  quam  in  hac  vita  inchoamus, 
integram  vero  praatabimus  in  vita  atema;  (4)  implet  legem  Cbristus 
docendo  et  repnrgando  earn  ab  erroribus  et  cormptelis  (opp.  i p.  93).  In  his 
Theta  de  Persona  et  Officio  uniei  MeditUorit  Jetu  ChritU  (I  c.  p.  744  »q.)  also, 
Ureinus  gives  clear  expression  only  to  the  satisfactory  value  of  Christ’s  pas- 
sive obedience. 

^ Amesius:  Medulla  L 21,  24;  Quamvis  hcc  obedientia  legalis  a Christo 
jam  homine  facto  jure  creatiouis  exigebatur,  quoniam  tamen  non  pro  se  i]>so, 
sed  pro  nobis  factns  est,  ]>ar8  fnit  humiliationis  et  satisfactionis  et  meriti  illius. 
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consideratiou  that  from  the  very  first  He  is  fulfilling  His 
destination  as  Surety  and  Head  of  all  those  who  are  to  be 
redeemed.*  For  this  thought  Calvin  had  paved  the  way,  in  so 
far  as  he  had  subordinated  the  priestly  to  the  kingly  oflBce  of 
Christ,  and  made  the  former  to  depend  on  the  latter  (p.  1 89). 
By  this  it  is  meant  that  Christ’s  actions  have  atoning  efficacy, 
because  He  by  His  personal  dignity  is  qualified  as  the  party 
who  has  to  act  in  the  room  of  the  elect  who  belong  to  Him. 
The  necessity  of  this  connexion  lies  here,  that  not  merely  the 
efficacy  but  also  the  purpose  of  Christ  has  reference  to  the 
elect,  who  from  all  eternity  are  chosen  by  God  in  Him  as  their 
Mediator  and  Head, — in  other  words,  so  that  He  from  all 
eternity  is  designed  by  God  to  be  the  instrumentality  whereby 
grace  shall  take  effect  upon  the  elect.  Thus  the  typical 
character  of  Reformed  theology  gains  its  perfect  expression 
herein,  that  the  subject  of  the  mediatorial  work  is  characterized 
(as  had  already  been  done  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  p.  54)  as 
caput  ecdesias.  But  hereby  it  becomes  possible  to  assert  a 
vicarious  value,  not  merely  for  Christ’s  innocent  suffering,  but 

' Bucanus  : IrutiltUionet  (henl.  xxxi.  27  : Justitia  Chriati — aliena  non  eat, 
quatcnua  nobia  deatinata  eat. — Eat  etiam  noatra  ilia  juatitia,  quatenua  illud 
i]>aum  ejua  aubjectum,  nempe  Cbriatua,  noater  eaL  I’olanua  : SynUujma  ri 
27,  p.  781  : Secundum  quam  naturam  Cbriatua  eaniobia  a patre  datua  caput, 
accundum  eandem  eat  mediator  inter  Deum  et  noa.  Atqui  aecundum  utram- 
que  naturam  eat  datua  caput.  Ergo.  Major  propoaitio  eat  certiaaima,  quia 
mediatorem  eaae  eat  officium  illiua,  qni  a Deo  caput  conatitutua  eat  ii>ai 
cccleaiae.  Ameaiua  : i.  20.  1 1 : Pendet  totum  hoc  myaterinm  (aatiafactionia 
pro  peccatia)  ex  eo,  quod  Cbriatua  ait  conatitutua  talia  mediator,  ut  ait  etiam 
aponaor  et  commune  principium  redimendorum,  aicut  Adamua  fuit  creatomm 
ct  perditorum.  12  : In  eadem  Cbriati  bumiliatione  fuit  etiam  meritum,  qua 
ordinatur  ad  noatrum  commodum.  Oatenditur  hoc  omnibua  illia  acnptnne 
locia,  quibua  dicitur  obedientia  aua  nobia  procuraaae  juatitiam.  Voetiua : 
D\»p.  thtol.  ii  p.  229 ; Obedientia  active  a Cbriato  prsatita  eat  pro  Chriato, 
quatenua  aingularia  ille  homo  erat  legi  divines  aubjectua,  pro  nobia,  quatenua 
ajionaor  erat,  et  omnium  aalvandorum  personam  suatinebat  (su|ira  : eixdesiam 
Biiam  represaentana),  ac  pro  iia  omnem  juatitiam  legia  implebat,  quam  ill! 
iniplere  non  poterant. — Heidanus:  Corp.  Thtol.  Chr.  loc.  ix.  (tom.  ii.  p.  79): 
Cbriatua  tanquam  semen  mulieria  contriturum  semen  serpentis,  ut  sanctificaret 
reliquum  semen,  factus  eat  secundus  Adam,  in  quo  omnea  cenaemur.  Ut 
quicquid  ille  ut  secundua  Adam  pro  nobia  fecit  et  paasiia  eat,  id  jierinde  ait, 
ac  si  noa  id  feciaaemus  et  pasai  easemus.  p.  105 : Cbriatua  hie  considerandua 
venit  ut  persona  conjuncta  (juxta  2 Cor.  v.  15)  ut  aecondiu  Adam  et  caput 
redimendorum. — Witaius : De  (Eton.  Fad.  Dei,  u.  5,  11  : Cbriatua  ut  dominua 
ct  caput  et  novua  Adamua  origo  et  fona  hasreditatia  derivands  in  fratrea, 
liabet  obedientiam  univera»  legia  Dei.  Per  earn  tota  multitude  eorum,  qui 
ad  ii»um  pertinent,  jiuti  constituuntnr,  i.e.  censentur  jus  habere  ad  vitam 
a:tcmam,  ac  ai  quilibet  eorum  in  propria  persona  illam  obedientiam  pr»- 
stitiaset. 
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also  for  His  fulfilment  of  the  law,  irrespective  of  its  obligation 
upon  Himself. 

Lutheran  theologians  have  avoided  this  line  of  thought; 
but  I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  have  adopted  it.  Only 
external  causes  can  be  assigned  to  explain  why  they  did  not 
actually  do  so ; perhaps  because  the  idea  was  rendered  sus- 
picious in  their  eyes  by  its  connexion  with  the  thought  of 
election ; or  perhaps  because  among  Reformed  theologians  them- 
selves it  found  expression  too  late ; and  even  when  it  was 
brought  forward,  was  not  stated  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
break  through  the  ban  of  confessional  exclusiveness  that  had 
already  become  so  inveterate.  But  yet,  if  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  the  Person  of  Christ  defines  Christ’s  Kingship  as  an 
attribute  of  His  incarnation,  the  fact  of  His  exinanUio  is  no 
reason  why,  in  His  intention  of  founding  the  Church  by  His 
twofold  obedience.  He  should  not  already  be  regarded  as  its 
active  Head.  That  this  thought  was  never  attained,  arises  from 
the  want  of  talent  for  system  in  the  Lutheran  divines.  That 
talent  should  have  exhibited  itself  in  linking  together  indi- 
vidual truths  in  relation  to  the  final  end  contemplated ; but, 
in  place  of  this  procedure,  the  Lutheran  theology  always  ad- 
vances only  by  means  of  the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect.  On  this 
account  also  it  never  brings  into  view  the  way  in  which  each 
one  of  the  offices  of  Christ  is  reciprocally  conditioned  by  the 
two  others,  but  contents  itself  with  such  an  account  of  them  as 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a preliminary  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  matters  to  which  they  have  respect,  after  which 
the  real  work  of  coming  to  a comprehension  of  the  oneness  of 
Christ’s  mediatorial  activities  should  only  begin.  In  mitiga- 
tion of  this  judgment,  the  circumstance  must  of  course  be  con- 
sidered that  even  the  Reformed  theologians  do  not  handle  the 
systematic  method  in  a thoroughgoing  way.  Precisely  in  their 
representation  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ  have  they  failed  to 
make  use  of  the  advantage  Calvin  gained  for  them  in  ranking 
the  kingly  above  the  priestly  office  of  Christ.  They  avail  them- 
selves rather  of  the  same  external  scheme  and  sequence  which 
the  Lutherans  adopted,  following  the  chronological  order  of  the 
life  of  Christ ; and  for  this  reason  even  with  them  the  idea  of 
Christ  as  captU  eccksice  is  not  so  clearly  and  thoroughly  ex- 
pounded as  was  to  be  expected.  StiU  less  did  the  Lutherans 
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detect  the  value  of  that  idea  towards  an  understanding  of 
Christ’s  mediatorial  work.  It  could  not  but  have  been  for  the 
advantage  of  these  had  they  taken  it  up.  For,  so  far  as  the 
Lutheran  explanation  of  the  exclusively  vicarious  significance 
of  Christ’s  active  obedience  is  concerned,  it  is  little  in  harmony 
with  the  other  principles  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  That  God 
is  the  Lord  of  the  law,  and  that  the  God-man  is  therefore  not 
bound  to  fulfil  it  on  his  own  behalf,  is  a view  unworthy  of  the 
Lutheran  theology.  Here  indeed  the  Scotist  idea  of  God  inex- 
plicably shows  itself — an  idea  which  the  Lutherans  are  on  other 
occasions  so  skilful  in  avoiding, — and  the  presence  of  which  in 
Calvin’s  doctrine  of  predestination  gave  occasion  to  a Gerhard 
very  unwarrantably  to  misrepresent  the  Reformed  doctrine  of 
atonement  (p.  244).  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  mote  and  the 
beam ! Luther  of  course  as  Nominalist  knew  nothing  other 
than  that  God  is  exlex ; but  the  Lutherans,  in  rejecting  Luther’s 
doctrine  of  predestination,  repudiated  precisely  this  view  ; and 
at  the  very  foundation  of  their  doctrine  of  reconciliation  lies 
the  clearly  expressed  thought  that  the  law  is  expressive  of  the 
eternal  will  of  God  Himself.  Is  it  not  then  rather  in  harmony 
with  this  fundamental  proposition  that  Walaeus  (p.  398)  sets 
right  the  Lutherans  in  their  inference  from  Matt  xiL  8,  that 
Christ  as  God  is  lege  superior,  by  adding,  nee  tamen  propterea 
potuil  se  ipsum  dbnegare,  quia  natura  divina  siM  ipsi  lex  est  t 
The  divinity  of  Christ  would,  according  to  this,  be  precisely 
the  reason  for  saying  that  the  God-man  cannot  so  far  as  He  is 
concerned,  do  otherwise  than  live  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
What  I wish  to  be  inferred  from  this  is,  that  the  opposition 
between  the  theologians  of  the  two  parties  with  reference  to  the 
interpretation  of  Christ’s  active  obedience  betokens  no  immove- 
able specific  difference  between  their  doctrines,  but  is  merely 
accidental  and  not  essential^ 

The  criticism  which  Schneckenburger  (p.  61  sqq.)  bestows 
on  the  Reformed  theologians’  line  of  thought  which  we  have 
been  discussing,  does  not  come  to  the  point,  but  loses  itself  in 
erroneous  deductions  from  certain  assumptions  of  Reformed 

' At  the  same  time,  it  was  because  Lutheranism  had  once  failed  to  take 
up  that  idea,  and  made  Christ,  considered  as  man,  to  appear  throughout  His 
earthly  life  merely  as  an  individual  among  other  individuals,  that  a praxis  of 
{lictism,  such  as  Zinzendorf  wrought  out  in  his  community,  became  possible 
only  within  the  sphere  of  the  religious  development  of  Lutheranism. 
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Christology ; and  this  because  he  entirely  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  standard  for  estimating  Christ’s  historical  work  is  His 
position  as  cajmt  et  sponsor  dectorum.  The  remark  is  a just 
one,  that  the  vicarious  value  of  Christ’s  active  obedience  is  not 
proved  against  Piscator  merely  by  pointing  out  that  Christ  is 
not  man  on  His  own  behalf  but  only  for  our  sakes.  For  this 
destination  would  still  be  Christ’s  even  if,  like  Piscator,  we  were 
to  regard  His  perfect  obedience  merely  as  the  condition  which 
was  indispensable  before  He  could  eudure  punishment  in  our 
room  and  stead.  But  by  His  destination  as  capnti  et  sponsor 
electorum,  Christ  is  so  qualified  that  His  actions  on  behalf  of 
His  Church  can  be  regarded  just  as  if  they  had  been  done  by 
the  Church  herself.  In  the  further  course  of  his  criticism, 
Schneckenburger  certainly  takes  notice  of  the  thought  of  the 
unio  fidelium  cum  Christo.  He  calls  to  mind  the  assumption 
(to  be  again  referred  to)  that  Christ  merited  gloria  for  Himself 
and  at  the  same  time  for  those  others  who  are  one  with  Him, 
and  to  whom  therefore  His  merit  can  be  imputed ; but  he  thinks 
that  this  fellowship  with  Christ  is  only  regarded  as  a result  of 
Christ’s  meritorious  fulfilment  of  the  law,  to  which  fulfilment, 
however,  no  vicarious  value  can  be  assigned,  since  His  people, 
as  such,  are  boimd  to  fulfil  the  law.  But  these  remarks  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  sense  of  Reformed  theology.  The  actual 
union  of  the  elect  with  Christ  is  explained  as  resulting  through 
His  efficada  (in  the  Holy  Spirit)  from  His  satis/aetio  and  meri- 
tum,  because  He,  in  the  deliberate  discharge  of  His  offices,  is 
represented  at  the  outset  ideally  as  the  the  Head  and  Surety  of 
those  who  are  to  be  redeemed,  on  the  ground  of  the  elective 
decree  or  of  the  everlasting  covenant*  That  He  in  that  capa- 
city fulfilled  the  law  in  the  room  and  stead  of  the  elect  is 
moreover  not  disproved  by  the  stress  laid  on  their  obligation 
towards  the  law.  For,  as  the  older  theologians  clearly  enough 
explain,  the  vicarious  value  of  Christ’s  active  obedience  ren- 
dered to  the  law  as  the  condition  of  attaining  to  blessedness  for 
one’s-self,  serves  to  do  away  with  this  function  of  the  law  for 
the  elect  Thus  it  is  possible  at  the  same  time  to  assert  the 
duty  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  elect  to  the  law  regarded 
as  part  of  the  Divine  order  of  grace.  There  is  thus  no  contra- 
diction between  the  two  positions,  that  the  law  is  abolished  as 
* Compare  the  testimonies  cited  above  (p.  252). 
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a covenant  of  life  by  Christ’s  vicarious  fulfilment  of  it,  and  that 
God  causes  those  whom  He  has  graciously  chosen  to  attain  to 
eternal  life  in  the  way  of  fulfilment  of  the  law. 

41.  Gerhard  had  rebutted  Piscator’s  exception  to  the  vica- 
rious value  of  Christ’s  active  obedience  by  drawing  the  dis- 
tinction that  justification  comprehends  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
arid  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  righteousness,  and  that  the 
former  proceeds  upon  the  vicarious  value  of  Christ’s  death,  the 
latter  upon  that  of  His  life  (p.  250).  This  formula,  in  which 
Thomasius  of  Erlangen  recognises  the  genuine  meaning  of 
justification  (p.  227),  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  Lutheran  as  well 
as  in  Keformed  dogmatic  theologians ; but  as  it  goes  against 
the  usus  loqxundi  of  the  Reformation  period  it  has  by  no  means 
met  with  universal  acceptance.  Gerhard  himself  (tom.  vii. 
pp.  260,  261,  Loc.  17,  cap.  4,  sect.  199)  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  two  benefits  are  to  be  distinguished  not  in  fact,  but 
only  secundum  rationem;  that  is,  in  accordance  with  a very 
superficial  mode  of  viewing  the  matter ; and  Quenstedt  is  of 
the  same  opinion.  Baier  (Theol.  Pos.  iii.  5,  11)  appealing  to 
Hlilsemann  indicates  at  least  that  if  those  benefits  are  to  be 
distinguished,  then  in  logical  order  imputatio  justitice  precedes 
the  remission  of  the  guilt  of  sin ; and  the  same  view  is  taken 
by  the  Reformed  divines  Polanus  {Syntagma,  p.  840),  H.  Alting 
{Theol.  prohl.  nova,  p.  726),  and  F.  Turretine  {Compend.  theol. 
conscr.  a L.  Riissenio,  p.  427).  That  priority  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  to  the  imputation  of  righteousness,  which  Thomasius 
vindicates,  is  only  the  superficial  view  of  an  apparent  progress 
from  the  terminus  a quo  to  the  terminus  ad  quern.  For  if  we 
bring  this  wisdom  of  the  schools  to  the  test  of  actual  compari- 
son with  the  phenomenon  of  consciousness  which  has  to  be 
explained,  we  find  that  that  consciousness  embraces  the  two 
propositions,  “ I am  free  from  guilt  ” and  “ I am  pronounced 
righteous,”  regarding  them  as  perfectly  identical  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  is  not  made  from  any  regard  to  the  subjec- 
tive consciousness  of  justification,  but  only  from  regard  to  the 
co-ordination  between  Christ’s  active  and  passive  obedience  to 
the  law,  so  far  as  these  may  be  considered  as  possessing  satis- 
factory value.  Thus  Gerhard’s  argument  against  Piscator 
appears  to  be  irrelevant.  The  satisfactory  value  of  the  active 
as  compared  with  the  passive  obedience  is  to  be  recognised 
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from  the  corresponding  distinction  between  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  imputation  of  righteousness.  But  the  believer  is  not  con- 
scious of  these  two  things  as  separate  attainments.  Thus  the 
believer  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  other 
distinction. 

K the  assertion  of  the  satisfactory  value  of  Christ’s  active 
obedience  tmanimously  made  against  the  school  of  Melanch- 
thon  cannot  stand  the  appeal  to  consciousness  as  a test,  it  is 
still  involved  in  another  regard  as  a consequence  of  premisses 
which  are  acknowledged  by  both  branches  of  the  theology  of 
the  Beformation.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  acuteness  of  the 
theologians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  consideration  of 
this  point  has  not  been  clearly  brought  out ; much  less  have 
their  present  successors  showed  themselves  capable  of  supply- 
ing the  deficiency.  The  thought  in  question  is  often  enough 
expressed  by  the  elder  theologians,  but  only  in  an  apologetic 
connexion,  without  having  its  place  assigned  to  it  in  systematic 
theology;  because  it  does  not  convey  anything  immediately 
implied  in  the  religious  consciousness.  F.  Turretine,  for  ex- 
ample, enunciates  it  with  great  precision  (as  above,  p.  425) : 
Objectio : Ergo  nos  lum  tenemur  ad  obedientiam  axtivam,  quia 
Christus  earn  pro  nobis  prmtitit.  Resp.  Negatur  consequentia. 
Sequitur  quidem,  nos  ad  earn  non  teneri  tundtm  in  finem,  sc.  ut 
per  earn  vivamus : sed  non  obstat,  quominus  teneamur  ad  idem 
obsequium  Deo  preestandum,  non  ut  vivamus,  sed  quia  vivimus, 
non  vi  jus  aequiramus  ad  vitam,  sed  ut  juris  acquisiti  posses- 
sionem adeamus.^  I have  already  (p.  228)  in  speaking  of  the 
doctrine  embodied  in  the  formula  concordice  pointed  out  the 
value  of  this  thought  Though  the  believer  be  conscious  that 
through  Christ  he  has  forgiveness  of  the  guilt  that  he  has 
incurred  by  transgression  of  the  law,  yet  the  gracious  nature  of 
the  righteousness  before  God  of  which  he  is  at  the  same  time 
conscious,  is  not  securely  placed  unless  he  be  at  the  same  time 
aware  of  his  release  from  that  legal  obligation  imposed  by  the 
eternal  law,  in  accordance  with  which  righteousness  or  eternal 
life  is  attained  by  means  of  the  fulfilment  of  its  commands  on 

* See  above,  p.  255,  a similar  observation  with  reference  to  Schnecken- 
burger.  Compare  Gerhard,  L.  c.  p.  7 1 (against  Piscator) : Ab  onere  perfects 
et  ad  vitam  mtemam  adsequendam  pnestandte  obedientiee  Cbristos  perfectis- 
sima  ana  obedientia  nos  liberavit. 

17 
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the  part  of  men.'  By  this  consideration,  taking  for  granted  the 
common  presuppositions,  is  confuted  Piscator’s  assertion  that 
Christ  by  His  vicarious  passion  has  only  freed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law.  For  that  would  mean  that,  after  the  abolition  of 
our  guilt  towards  the  law  we  should  anew  have  to  seek  eternal 
life  under  Christ  by  means  of  a fulfilment  of  the  law  in  accord- 
ance with  legal  principles.  Thus  on  the  presupposition  that 
the  law  as  an  expression  of  everlasting  righteousness  legally 
binds  men  in  the  beginning  (in  the  foedva  operum)  to  obtain 
everlasting  life  by  means  of  actual  fulfilment  of  its  injunctions, 
and  on  the  further  presupposition  that  the  dispensation  of  grace 
under  Christ  makes  the  foigiveness  of  men’s  transgressions  of 
the  law  to  be  the  permanent  basis  of  the  believer’s  life,  then 
the  author  of  this  dispensation  must  at  the  same  time  stand 
security  that  the  law  as  the  legal  condition  of  the  attainment 
of  everlasting  life  shall  make  absolutely  no  further  claim  on 
believers.  But,  assuming  that  the  dispensation  of  grace  cannot 
at  all  contradict  God’s  eternal  justice  and  the  law  which  is  its 
expression,  and  assuming  that  Christ’s  fulfilment  of  the  law 
must  be  understood  as  exsecutio  et  explieatio  and  not  as  abrogatio 
et  dispermUio,  it  then  necessarily  follows  that  Christ  in  the 
place  of  men  as  siimers  has  fulfilled  the  law’s  demand  for 
punishment,  and  in  the  room  of  men  as  men  has  fulfilled  the 
demands  of  the  law  as  a covenant  of  life* 

Christ’s  satisfaction  to  the  wider  and  to  the  narrower  demands 
of  the  law  as  the  ground  of  our  justification,  is  deduced,  as  is 
well  known,  from  God’s  justice.  But  by  our  justification  is 

' How  little  this  thought  is  allowed  by  the  dogmatic  theologians  to  attain 
to  its  full  dignity  in  their  systems  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Walaeus  and 
Quenstedt,  for  example,  while  expressing  themselves  as  I have  indicated 
regarding  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  through  Christ's  active  obedience, 
at  the  same  time  make  this  distinction — that  the  passive  obedience  abolishes 
our  punishment,  the  active  oberlience  our  guilt  {culpa) — a distinction  which 
is  either  utterly  unintelligible,  or  which  goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of  ortho- 
dox theology.  Compare  Walaens,  L.  e.  pp.  397,  399  : Quenstedt,  P.  iiL 
pp.  282,  284. 

' Rodolf : CaUchaU  PaL  Illutlrata,  p.  338 : Jiu  ad  vitam  pendet  ab  im- 
pletione  legis.  p.  340  (In  Christo)  Dens  nos  jnstificat  imputata  ea  justitia, 
quam  lex  primaria  intentione  exigit,  quis  alia  non  est,  quam  perfecta  legis 
impletio.  Altera  ills,  quss  in  passive  obedientia  sits  est,  secundario  demnm 
et  supplendo  prioris  defectui  a lege  postulatur.  Assertion!  nostne  inde  6dea 
constat,  quia  justificatio  nostra  fit  sine  legis  rescissione,  quin  potius  cum  legis 
stabilitione.  Adde,  si  Deus  sofa  peccatorum  remisfione  nos  justificaret  cen- 
sendo,  nos  nihil  omisisse,  hactenus  tolum  essemus  non  ityusti 
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intended  the  direct  result  of  God’s  love  and  grace.  Christ’s 
satisfaction,  therefore,  to  the  Divine  righteousness  can  be 
regarded  only  as  indirect — only  as  a tonditio  sine  qtui  non  of 
the  justification  of  believers.  In  so  far  as  Christ’s  prestations 
are  reckoned  as  satisfaction  gjven  to  the  law  on  behalf  of  believers, 
we  have  an  explanation  why  God’s  forensic  righteousness  ceases 
to  be  the  standard ; but  the  bringing  in  of  His  positive  justi- 
fying grace  as  a new  standard  is  stUl  left  unaccounted  for. 
Theologians  often  enough  have  failed  to  put  this  point  clearly 
to  themselves.  But,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  formula  con- 
mrdicB  (p.  226)  meets  it ; for  along  with  the  co-ordinated  forms 
of  the  passive  and  active  obedience  of  Christ,  which  have 
satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law,  it  embraces  both  in  one 
voluntary  obedience  which  Christ,  active  even  in  His  passion, 
yielded  to  the  will  of  God,  and  which  is  graciously  imputed  to 
believers  as  their  righteousness.  It  might  have  been  expected, 
as  a logical  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
that  while  the  God-man  as  the  representative  of  nun,  fulfilled 
by  His  doing  and  suffering  the  conditions  that  the  justice  of 
God  had  imposed  as  necessary  to  the  justification  of  believers, 
the  obedience  of  the  whole  life  of  the  God-man  (flowing  as  it  did 
from  love  to  men)  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  love  and  grace  of  God,  and  that  to  this  obedi- 
ence should  have  been  attributed,  not  merely  the  matter,  but 
also  the  form-giving  power  of  positive  justification.  Only  thus 
would  expression  be  given  to  that  balance  in  the  interpretation 
of  Christ’s  priestly  functions  which  is  required  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  natures.  But,  as  the  doctrine  has  actually  been 
developed,  whether  by  Lutherans  or  Calvinists,  the  Divine 
nature  of  Christ  comes  into  play  in  His  passion  only  as  a 
feature  that  gives  it  value,  and  in  His  action  only  as  a con- 
dition of  its  perfection ; but  neither  in  His  action  nor  in  His 
passion  is  it  regarded  as  the  acting  subject,  as  it  is  considered 
to  be  in  His  prophetical  and  kingly  offices.  In  spite  of  all  their 
zeal  against  the  scholastic  view,  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
was  the  subject  of  His  earthly  doing  and  suffering,  the  view  of 
the  evangelical  divines  amounts  to  nothing  different.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  God’s  grace  is  taken  into  account  as  contributing 
to  the  progress  and  efficacy  of  Christ’s  doing  and  suffering,  the 
opinion  of  these  theologians  goes  no  further  than  to  affirm  that 
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it  is  God’s  grace  that  brings  the  God-man  into  being,  and  that 
imputes  His  acts  to  believers  unto  righteousness.  But  the  im- 
manence of  God’s  love  is  not  set  forth  even  in  the  love  and 
obedience  of  Christ ; nor  is  that  immanence  allowed  to  have 
its  due  place  in  the  connexion  of  the  doctrine.  Bather  is  the 
obedience  or  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  the  matter  which  is 
imputed  to  believers,  brought  under  the  idea  of  merit  and  set 
over  against  OodHs  purpose  of  grave,  which  is  the  form-giving 
power  that  causes  its  application  to  individual  believers,  and 
which  comes  into  exercise  only  through  the  kingly  functions 
of  Christ 

The  evangelical  divines  originally  make  absolutely  no  dis- 
tinction between  satisfactio  and  meritum,  and  the  prestations 
made  to  the  justice  of  God,  which,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under 
I the  notion  of  satisfactio,  are  designated  also  as  meritum,  without 
any  consciousness  of  a difference.  This  use  of  language  con- 
tinues to  prevail  among  the  Beformed  theologians  also.  But 
the  formula  concordioe  had  at  one  time  distinguished  the  active 
from  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ,  and  referred  them  to  dis- 
tinct grades  in  the  demands  of  God’s  justice ; and,  at  another 
time,  had  comprehended  the  opposite  phenomena  of  Christ’s 
suffering  and  doing  under  the  one  head  of  Christ’s  loving 
obedience  towards  God  (p.  226).  Hereby  the  negative  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  positive  condition  of  justification.  Now, 
although  the  indifferent  use  of  the  ideas  of  satisfactio  and 
meritum  might  possibly  be  continued  with  reference  to  the 
negative  condition  of  the  satisfaction  of  God’s  justice,  it  be- 
tokens a true  instinct  that  the  forensic  idea  of  satisfactio  is  sup- 
pressed when  the  righteousness  or  obedience  of  Christ,  which 
is  viewed  as  the  material  cause  of  justification  by  grace,  comes 
to  be  spoken  of.  In  place  of  it  is  found  throughout,  from  a 
very  early  period  (as  in  Selnecker,  for  example),  the  exclusive 
use  of  meritum  to  denote  the  positive  condition  of  justification. 
This  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  Gerhard.  Although  he 
does  not  deliberately  separate  between  the  two  ideas,  he  first 
takes  the  title  causa  meriUn~ia  justificaiionis  to  embrace  the 
whole  compass  of  Christ’s  work,  then  designates  the  negative 
condition  involved  in  Christ’s  twofold  fulfilment  of  the  law  in- 
discriminately as  satisfactio  and  as  meritum ; and  then  proceeds 
to  set  forth  the  positive  condition  of  justification  under  the 
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title  Per  qwod  Christus  justitiam  coram  Deo  vaUniem  proTneruerit 
{loc.  xviL  2.  55) : Tota  Christi  obedientia,  tarn  activa  guam 
passiva  ad  iUud  meritum  concurrit.  Quamvis  enim  sccpe  morti 
Christi  redemtionis  opus  tribuatur,  id  idea  fit,  quia  nusquam 
illuxit  clarius,  quod  nos  dilexerit  ac  redemerU  Dominus,  quam  in 
ipsius  passione  et  morte,  et  quia  mors  Christi  est  finis  ei  per/ectio 
iotius  obedientia.  Plane  aZvvarov  est,  activam  obedientiam  a 
passiva  in  hoc  merito  separare,  quia  in  ipsa  Christi  morte  con- 
currit voluntaria  ilia  obedientia  et  ardentissima  dilectio,  quarum 
prior  patrem  codestem,  posterior  nos  homines  respidt. 

From  this  we  can  understand  how  a deliberate  distinction 
between  the  two  points  of  view  comes  in.  Of  course  it  must 
he  a notional  distinction.  Amesius  {Medulla,  L 20,  1 3),  where 
I find  it  for  the  first  time,  expressly  says  it  does  not  hold  good, 
rc  ipsa  ita  ut  in  variis  et  inter  se  differentibus  operationibus 
debeant  quceri,  sed  varia  raiione  in  una  eademque  obedientia 
debent  agnosei.  This  distinction,  however,  has  not  been  duly 
applied  by  Amesius.  He  refers  the  saiisfaciio  to  the  endur- 
ance of  punishment,  the  meritum  to  the  active  obedience,  with- 
out distinguishing  between  the  two  aspects  of  the  latter  as 
active  fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  as  the  totality  of  fulfil- 
ment of  the  will  of  God.  Not  before  the  climax  of  theological 
development  is  a tolerable  explication  of  the  matter  reached 
by  Quenstedt*  For  in  No.  1 the  result  of  satisfaction  is 

> Qnenitedt ; P.  iii.  cap.  3,  membr.  2 sec.  1 thea.  26 : Satiafactio  et 
meritam  Christi  non  annt  laotvyafioCrra.  Xam 

1.  ilia  compensat  injuriamDeo  illatam,  iniquitatem  expiat,  debitum  solvit 
et  a poenia  setemis  liberat, — hoc  restituit  nos  in  statnm  benevolentin  divinte  ; 
mercedem  gratuitam  sen  gratiam  remiasionis  peccatonun,  justificationem  et 
vitam  Siteroam  peccatoribus  acquirit ; 

2.  ilia  se  habet  ut  causa,  hoc  ut  effectus.  Ex  satisfactione  enim  meritum 
ortum  est.  Satisfecit  Christus  pro  peccatis  nostris  et  pro  poenis  illis  debitis  et 
ita  promeruit  nobis  gratiam  Dei,  remiasionem  peccatorum  et  vitam  eetemam ; 

3.  aatisfactio  facta  est  Deo  unitrino  ejusque  justitim,  non  nobis,  licet  pro 
nubis  facta  ait  At  non  ipsi  Trinitati,  sed  nobis  Cbristiu  aliquid  meruit  et 
merito  suo  acquisivit ; 

4.  actus  exinanitionis,  ut  legis  impletio,  passio,  mors  aunt  simnl  satis- 
factorii  et  meritorii,  actus  vero  exaltationis,  ut  resurrectio,  ascensio  in 
ccelum,  sessio  ad  dexteram  Dei  non  aatisfactorii  actus  sunt,  sed  solum  meritorii, 
eo  ipso  resnrrectionem  ad  vitam  nobis  promeruit  et  ccelum  reseravit ; 

9.  Satiafactio  ex  debito  oritur,  sed  meritum  opiu  plane  indebitum  ac 
liberum  est,  cui  ex  adverse  respondet  merces. 

He  was  anticipated  by  Fenerbom  {Syntagina  primum  taerarum  ditquisi- 
lionum : Marburg,  1642),  and  followed  by  Hollaz  {Examm  theol.  P.  iii.  sec.  1, 
cap.  3,  qu.  76)  ; — both  imperfectly.  Voetiua,  on  the  other  hand  (Dixputationcs 
tJuoL  tom..ii.  p.  229),  repudiates  the  distinction  drawn  by  Amesius. 
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is  taken  too  narrowly,  and  the  passive  obedience  is  regarded 
only  as  the  matter  of  that  idea,  while  at  the  same  time  it  re- 
sults from  No.  4 that  His  vicarious  fulfilment  of  the  law  also 
falls  under  the  idea  of  satisfaction.  On  the  other  hand,  follow- 
ing out  the  formula  cotKordics,  it  ought  to  have  been  brought 
more  clearly  forward  under  No.  4 that  both  kinds  of  obedience 
are  in  their  co-ordination  satisfactory,  and  in  their  conjunction 
meritorious.  Moreover,  under  No.  2 the  relation  between  the 
two  ideas  is  not  happily  expressed  in  the  schema  of  cause  and 
effect,  if  No.  5 is  right  in  affirming  that  the  same  transactions, 
according  to  their  diverse  references  to  God,  are  distinguished 
by  means  of  that  pair  of  ideas.  But  since  the  freeness  of 
Christ’s  obedience,  which  betokens  merit,  is  the  characteristic 
feature  that  transcends  the  congruence  of  that  obedience  with 
the  law,  and  is  not  excluded  by  the  idea  of  satisfaxtio,  the  satis- 
factory value  of  His  prestations  is  rightly  recognised  rather  as 
the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  their  meritorious  value.  Moreover, 
in  No.  4 account  is  taken  in  an  awkward  way  of  the  meritori- 
ous value  of  those  acts  of  Christ’s  exaltation  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  priestly  office,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  to  be 
considered  at  alL  The  chief  scientific  deficiency,  however,  of 
the  whole  treatment  of  this  subject  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
idea  of  merit  is  not  elucidated  at  all ; in  particular,  that  no  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  attitude  of  God  to  which  the  idea  of  merit 
corresponds.  The  theologians  of  that  epoch  have  none  of  them 
set  this  task  before  them,  because  it  was  inconceivable  to  them, 
in  virtue  of  their  whole  religious  feeling,  that  Christ’s  merit 
could  be  of  any  advantage  to  God ; non  ipsi  Deo,  sed  nobis 
Christus  meruit.  Even  those  who  are  distinguished  by  their 
acquaintance  with  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  middle  ages, 
betray  no  suspicion  of  the  importance  of  the  conclusions  of 
Thomas  and  Duns  respecting  the  idea  of  merit  and  its  applica- 
tion to  Christ  With  reference  to  this  point  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  so-called  Protestant  schoolmen  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury do  not  come  up  to  the  scientific  spirit  and  ilan  of  the 
schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages.  At  the  same  time  the  problem 
remains  in  this  position,  that  it  faUs  to  be  considered  whether 
the  good  pleasure  of  God  which,  according  to  Calvin  (p.  208) 
and  Polanus  is  the  condition  of  the  validity  of  the  merit  of 
Christ,  and  is  thus  the  correlate  of  that  idea,  gives  adequate 
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expression  to  the  grace  and  love  of  God  when  placed  along- 
side of  the  idea  of  His  justice. 

To  the  Lutherans  also,  in  accordance  with  their  Ghristological ' 
premisses,  the  idea  does  not  occur  that  the  merit  of  the  Ood- 
man  has  a reflex  influence  upon  Himself,  or  that  He  earned  any 
advantage  to  HimselL  The  older  theologians  of  the  Beformed 
Church, — Calvin,  Beza,  Keckermann,^  concur  in  this,  partly 
because  Christ  is  man  not  on  His  own  account  but  only  for  the 
sake  of  sinners ; partly,  as  Beza  observes,  because  of  His 
Divinity,  which  makes  Him  worthy  of  eternal  life  from  the 
beginning.  On  the  other  hand  Zanchius  (De  Ineamatume, 
0pp.  viii  pp.  173,  174),  Gomarus  {In  Ep.  ad  Philip,  0pp.  i.  p. 
531),  Voetius  {L.  c.  iL  pp.  279,  280),  assert  that  Christ  not  only 
as  man  merited  exaltatio  or  gloria  for  Himself,  but  also  as  God 
merited  the  plenior  glorice  paU/actio  which  was  veiled  by  the 
incarnation  or  humiliation  of  the  Logos.  This  view  then  is 
possible  according  to  the  Ghristological  premisses  of  the  Be- 
formed theologians.  H.  Alting  (Theol.  probl.  L 43)  mediates 
between  the  two  views  in  such  a way  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
Christ  achieved  merit  in  the  first  instance  only  for  us,  and  for 
Himself  only  in  so  far  as  He  fully  dedicated  His  whole  being 
to  the  object  of  attaining  our  salvation. 

1 believe  I may  venture  to  assert  that  the  divergence  of  the 
Beformed  type  of  doctrine  from  the  Lutheran  on  this  point  ex- 
tends no  further  than  to  this  feature.  The  other  points  upon 
which  Schneckenburger  traces  differences  between  the  two 
schools  are  either  not  controverted,  or  find  but  little  support, 
and  that  not  from  important  Beformed  theologiana  He  gives  it 
out  as  essentially  a Beformed  view,  that  not  merely  Christ’s 
actual  obedience  unto  death,  hut  also  the  habitual  sanctity  of 
His  nature,  as  the  opposite  of  original  sin,  had  a vicarious  value 
so  as  to  be  imputed  to  ua  For  this  is  adduced  (Schnecken- 
burger, p.  66)  the  answer  to  the  36th  question  in  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  : quod  ma  innocentia  ac  perfecta  sanctiiate  mea 
peecaUt,  in  quibus  conceptus  sum,  tegat.  Now,  even  assuming 
that  by  this  is  meant  Christ’s  habitual  as  distinguished  from 
His  actual  purity  (a  thing  of  which  I am  not  quite  sure),  the 
thought  would  be  very  far  from  being  a specifically  reformed 
one.  For  Gerhard  {Loc.  xviL  2.  56)  also  teaches  that  the 
^ Cited  in  Schweizer’i  OlaubemUkrt,  iL  p.  381. 
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habitualis  humance  natura  Christi  justUia  a merito  nosirce 
justitias  minima  exuldbit.  Schneckenburger  appeals  on  this 
point  to  Ursinus  also,  the  compiler  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
who  writes  in  the  Doctrince  Christianas  Compendium,  sive  Com- 
mentarii  Catechetiei  (Genev.  1684),  p.  479  : Impviaiur  nobis  tt 
prior  ilia  legis  impletio,  nempe  humiliatio  et  justitia  hutnancB 
Christi  naturae, — propter  obedientiam  vel  satisfactionem  ipsivs} 
But,  when  looked  at  more  closely,  this  sentence  resolves  itself  ' 
into  another  point  of  difference  that  has  been  formulated  by 
Schneckenburger,  as  separating  the  Beformed  type  of  doctrine 
from  the  Lutheran.  For  he  maintains  that  it  is  Reformed 
doctrine  to  include  also  the  assumtio  camis  as  an  act  of  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  Logos  in  the  imputed  and  therefore 
substitutionary  righteousness  of  Christ.  Schneckenburger  (p. 
68)  certainly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  act  does  not 
suitably  come  under  the  idea  of  substitution,  for  in  the  sphere 
of  human  duties  there  is  nothing  analogous  to  this  act  But, 
just  for  this  reason,  is  this  view  hailed  by  him  as  a breach 
made  in  the  idea  of  substitution,  which,  as  he  thinks,  has  no 
very  firm  footing  in  Reformed  theology.  Now,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  addition  to  the  later  theologian  Rodolf  (Catech. 
Palatina  illustrata,  Bemce,  1697,  p.  214),  Ursinus  had  already 
hinted  at  the  same  view.  He  says  (0pp.  L p.  232) : Justitia 
nostra  est  sola  satisfactio  Christi  prcastita  legi  pro  nobis,  seu 
poena,  quam  sustinuit  Christus  pro  nobis,  atque  ideo  tota  humilia- 
tio Christi,  hoc  est  assumtio  camis,  servitutis,  penuria,  igno- 
minioe  et  infirmitatis,  passionis  et  mortis  tolerantia.  By  adding 
ea  enim  satis/actio  cequipollet  vel  impletioni  legis  per  obedientiam 
vel  pcence  cetemce  printer  peceata,  ad  quorum  alterutrum  lege 
obligamur, — he  indicates  his  standpoint  (pp.  250-1),  according  to 
which  he  attributes  vicarious  value  to  the  passive  obedience 
only.  If  then  he  includes  in  the  category  of  suffering  and  of 
punishment  even  the  act  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos,  that 
is  certainly  an  isolated  view.  I meet  with  it  also  in  M.  Mar- 
tini (JJhristiana  et  Catholica  fides,  Bremae,  1618,  p.  269),  who,  as 

‘ The  edition  of  the  lectures  of  Ursinus  upon  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
from  which  this  quotation  is  taken,  is  one  that  was  prepared  by  his  hearers, 
and  called  forth  a corrected  edition  by  Pareus  (drst  published  in  1591),  which 
is  inserted  in  the  Opera  (ed.  Quirin.  Reuter.  Heidelb.  1612)  ; and  in  this 
authentic  text  the  expression  referred  to  by  Schneckenburger  is  not  to  be 
found.  Compare  Walch : Bibliotheca  theol.  telecta,  L p.  620. 
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a follower  of  Piscator,  views  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  love 
by  Christ  as  a duty  of  the  creature,  therefore  not  as  vicarious, 
nor  as  an  element  of  the  exinanitio.  But  to  the  question 
quomodo  sancta  Chriati  conceptio  nostra  peccata  tegit } his  answer 
is  quatenus  in  ea  consideratur  Domini  altissimi  exinanitio,  in 
qua  tota  et  sola  posita  est  satisfactio  pro  peccaiis  nostris.  But 
this  is  no  more  than  a momentary  exaggeration ; as  substratum 
of  satisfaction  only  the  exinanition  in  suffering  of  the  incarnate 
one  avails.  For  at  p.  294  we  read  Christus  proprie  etper  se  ex- 
inanitus,  quatenus  homo : and  at  p.  298  it  is  said,  si  exinaniri 
sit  privari  aliquo  bono,  ineamatio  non  est  exinanitio.  Very 
little  weight  is  thus  to  be  attached  to  that  view  which  the  proper 
representatives  of  Beformed  orthodoxy  manifestly  declined  to 
adopt,  from  the  very  consideration  stated  by  Schneckenbuiger. 
For  the  view  in  question  is  incorrect  just  when  tried  by  that 
very  theory  of  the  pactum  aetemum  to  which  he  refers  us  for 
a right  understanding  of  it  For  the  pactum  of  the  Logos-Son 
contemplates  the  obedience  of  the  Incarnate  One ; the  incarna- 
tion itself,  however,  as  the  first  act  of  humiliation,  is  regarded 
as  an  act  equally  independent  with  the  pactum  itself,  and 
accordingly  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  that  obedience 
which  it  first  makes  possible.*  Finally,  the  extraordinary  view 
which  I^lin  {De  magno  insitionis  nostrce  in  Christum  mysterio, 
Marburg,  1613)  propounds  in  exaggerated  opposition  to  Piscator 
(Schneckenbuiger,  128,  129), — that  Christ’s  vicarious  obedience 
continues  even  in  his  statm  exultationis — is  not  a Beformed 
one,  and  has  exercised  absolutely  no  influence  It  does  not 
recur  anywhere  else  ; anfl  Gomarus  (as  above)  shows  its  falsity 
with  the  observation  that  the  meritum  Christi  consummatum  est 
in  terris  in  statu  humilitatis. 

Schneckenbuiger  has  ignored  the  fact  that  these  views  occur 


' Cocceins : De  Foedere  el  Testamento  Dei,  cap.  5.  93  : Posito  letenio  decreto 
Patris  et  Filii,  postquam  hie  ex  muliero  natus  et  caro  factus  est  et  servi  fonnam 
accepit,  co  ipso  factus  est  suh  legem,  servus,  debitor  obedieutiie  a nobis  prm- 
standn.  Gomarus  : In  JSp.  ad  Philipp.  (0pp.  i.  p.  631) : Meritum  Uhristi  in 
hnmilitate  et  obedientia  consistit  ratione  secundi  gradus  humilitatis  (obedi- 
ence to  the  law  as  contradistinguished  from  the  incarnation)  cui  soli  Paulus 
opponit  exidtationem  tanquam  prsemium. — This  completely  overthrows  that 
point  of  view  from  which  Schncckenbiirger  regards  the  Reformed  theory  of 
the  obedience  of  Christ.  Its  subject  is  not  the  Logos-God  who  humbles 
Himself,  but  the  God-man  that  exists  as  the  result  of  the  humiliation  or  in- 
carnation of  the  Logos. 
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only  in  an  isolated  way  amongst  Reformed  theologians,  because 
they  had  to  serve  as  his  proofs  that  Reformed  theology  as  a 
whole,  in  the  reaction  against  Piscator,  betrays  a tendency  to 
resolve  the  significance  of  Christ’s  passive  into  that  of  His 
active  obedience  (p.  64  seq^  As  this  resulted  from  the  consi- 
deration that  it  is  only  the  Divine  intention  of  the  God-man 
that  gives  value  to  His  passion,  and  that  therefore  the  latter 
really  appears  as  the  climax  of  His  active  obedience,  Schneck- 
enburger  believes  that  he  can  detect  in  the  Reformed  doctrine 
the  idea  that  the  active  obedience  avails  as  vicarious  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  more  than  vicarious,  and  overflows  to  others  with 
the  Divine  power  that  actuates  it  This  is  for  him  proof  of 
the  assertion  which  had  been  previously  made,  that  Reformed 
theology  from  the  beginning  is  based  upon  the  idea  (formally 
defined  by  Schleiermacher)  of  a living  fellowship  subsisting 
between  men  and  God — a fellowship  which  Christ  brought 
about  by  means  of  His  peculiar  manifestation  of  life.  And 
such  a train  of  thought  he  holds  is  inadmissible  in  the  Lutheran 
system  (p.  69).  But  this  is  a very  surprising  misapprehension 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  is  no  less 
deeply  interested  than  the  Reformed  in  combining  in  that  one 
active  obedience  which  shows  itself  in  suffering  and  death,  and 
for  the  end  of  the  positive  justification  of  believers,  the  two  co- 
ordinate species  of  Christ's  obedience  which  are  satisfactory  in 
relation  to  God’s  justice  and  to  the  law  ; and  this  it  is  which  the 
Lutherans  actually  and  designedly  denote  by  the  term  meritwm 
(pp.  260-1).  Both  systems,  moreover,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
gence of  their  Christologies,  alike  set  forth  the  God-man  as 
the  subject  of  Christ’s  obedience  thus  summed  up.  But  both 
theological  schools  see  in  the  merit  of  Christ  only  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  establishment  of  a living  fellowship  with  God, 
which  they  associate  directly  with  the  prophetical  and  kingly 
offices  of  the  exalted  God-man.  Nay,  it  is  precisely  by  the 
Reformed  theologians  that  these  functions  are  placed  under  the 
idea  of  efficacia,  and  so  brought  into  very  clear  logical  contrast 
with  the  contents  of  that  Tneritum.  This  may  be  gathered 
from  that  third  form  of  Christ’s  fulfilment  of  the  law  which 
Ursinus  enumerates  (see  above,  p.  250),  but  which  Schnecken- 
burger  (p.  69)  has  quoted  in  a mutilated  and  therefore  obscure 
form,  and  has  applied  in  an  inaccurate  way.  For  even  the 
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view  that  Christies  nobis  justificationem,  meruit  does  not  mean 
that  a direct  unbroken  line  is  traced  from  Christ’s  obedience  to 
the  result  of  that  obedience  in  believers.  Meritum  has  still  a 
direct  bearing  upon  God,  though  this  thought  does  not  find  ex- 
pression in  either  school  Only  under  the  correlated  idea  of 
preemium,  ie.  from  an  act  of  God  that  logically  corresponds 
to  the  meritum  Christi,  is  Christ  in  his  state  of  exaltation  quali- 
fied to  procure  for  individuals  the  Divine  gifts  of  grace,  to  the 
bestowal  of  which  God  suffers  Himself  to  be  induced  by  the 
meritum  obediential  ChriUi.^ 

4 2.  In  no  element  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  teconcili-  | 
ation  does  the  diveigcnce  between  the  exhibition  of  matters  that 
dogmatic  theology  gives  and  the  religious  conception  of  the 
order  of  things,  so  plainly  appear  as  in  the  way  in  which  the 
data  of  the  status  eaxiltationis  Christi  are  appKed  by  the  dog- 
matic theologians.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  acts  of 
obedience  rendered  by  Christ,  pertaining  as  they  do  to  the  past, 
and  the  present  effect  on  believers  ; — an  interval  which  does  not 
exist  where  justification  by  the  obedience  of  Christ  is  realized 
in  the  religious  consciousness — must  be  filled  up  by  the  aid  of 
these  data.  Now  in  that  region  the  theologians  of  both  confes-  \ 
sions  have  in  common  all  that  relates  to  the  status  exaltationis  in 
the  schema  of  the  three  offices  of  Christ  To  the  priestly  office 
belongs  the  intercession  of  the  heavenly  High  Priest,  which 
secures  the  continuance  of  that  merit  towards  God  which  He 
earned  during  His  earthly  life  ; but,  as  a whole,  the  applicatio 
ffratioB,  or,  as  the  Beformed  divines  call  it,  the  efficaeia,  falls 
under  the  kingly  office  of  Christ,  insomuch  as  His  efficacy  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  organ  of  that  activity,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  actual  exercise  of  His  Divine  lordship  over  the 
Church.  The  indirect  exercise  of  the  prophetical  office  through 

* The  aunmption  that  the  Reformed  Cbristology  has  at  bottom  the  tend- 
ency to  reject  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  and  to  call  into  prominence  the  idea 
of  a living  fellowship  between  men  and  the  O'od-man,  ^hneckenburger  has 
attempted  to  base  upon  the  above  quoted  (p.  247,  note)  utterances  of  Cwceius. 

I only  remark  that  Cocceius  is  not  prepared  for  such  a consequence  as  Schneck- 
enburger  draws.  At  least  be  says  (cap.  5.  95)  : Neque  putamns  Christum, 
quatenus  secundum  Deitatem  mediator  est,  Patri  minorem  esse,  sed  sponsio- 
nem  hanc  et  adductionem  hominis  lapsi  in  earn  gratiam  in  qua  stamus,  adeo 
non  esse  infra  eminentiam  divinitatu,  ut  non  dnbitemus  cum  les.  42.  6-8, 
earn  gloriam  et  landem  divinitatis  omnibus  creatnris  incommunicabilem  as- 
serere. — Gloria  Dei  est  esse  juatitiam  Israelis ; banc  gloriam  non  dat  non 
Deo. 
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the  instrumentality  of  the  ministri  verhi  divini  is  subordinate 
to  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  ofi&ce.  The  opposite  directions  of 
His  mediatorial  activity  towards  God  and  towards  men,  which 
Osiander  was  the  first  to  formulate,  are  not  distributed  over 
both  the  states  of  Christ’s  life,  but  are  both  contemporaneously 
included  in  the  state  of  exaltatioa  For  the  rest,  the  Reformed 
divines,  by  their  view  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  have  esta- 
blished a closer  and  stricter  connexion  between  Christ’s  merit 
and  justification  than  has  been  done  by  the  Lutherans.  In 
Baier’s  much  esteemed  Compendium  Theol.  Posit,  (first  pub- 
lished in  1686),  the  treatment  of  the  oficium  sacerdotale  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  description  of  the  offidum  regium,  which,  in  the 
Lutheran  style,  according  to  the  assumption  of  the  communi- 
catio  idiomatum,  is  first  exhibited  in  the  regnum  potentia,  and 
afterwards  in  the  regnum  gratics.  The  latter  is  exercised  by 
Christ  in  gathering  together  and  sustaining  His  Church  by 
means  of  the  Word  and  sacraments,  and  in  furnishing  it  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  order  now  to  experience  in 
one’s -self  that  saving  efficacy  of  the  Mediator  which,  as  merit 
and  as  promise,  is  de  se  indeterminata ; in  other  words,  in  order 
to  complete  the  effect  of  Christ’s  merit,  which  is  not  yet 
finished,  one  must  believe.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  faith  comes 
next.  But  as  believer  the  sinner  is  bom  again  and  converted ; 
thus  we  must  proceed  or  revert  to  the  doctrines  of  regeneration 
or  conversion.  The  cause  which  moves  God  to  the  conversion 
of  a sinner  is  the  merit  of  Christ ; the  instmmentality  whereby 
God  effects  it  is  the  word,  baptism,  and,  in  their  sphere,  the 
ministers  of  the  Church.  The  immediate  purpose  and  result 
of  regeneration,  as  of  faith,  is  justification.  Thus  follows  the 
doctrine  of  that  justification  to  which  a man  who  as  believer 
is  regenerate,  yet  presents  himself  as  a sinner,  who,  at  the 
moment  when  he  exercises  that  act  of  faith  which  decides  his 
conversion,  experiences  the  judgment  of  God  imputing  to  him 
the  righteousness  of  Christ.  This  series  of  thoughts  progresses 
only  in  the  schema  of  efficient  causes ; and  even  these  are  not 
brought  before  us  so  completely  as  they  might  have  been. 
Had  it  been  otherwise,  many  difficulties  would  have  been  ob- 
served regarding  which  the  Lutheran  theologians  unfortunately 
show  too  little  concern. 

The  Reformed  divines,  on  the  other  hand,  had  it  before 
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them  to  secure  justification  as  the  purjtose  of  Christ’s  merit,  as 
the  dominant  form  of  all  God’s  gracious  dealings  with  indi- 
Tiduals,  by  means  of  their  view  of  the  exaltation,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  kingship  of  Christ.  This  is  gained,  in  the  | 
first  instance,  by  means  of  a view  respecting  the  value  of 
Christ’s  resurrection,  which  is  possible  on  the  assumption  that 
Christ  as  our  Head  is  the  subject  of  satisfaction  and  merit  He 
thus  died  for  us,  because  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Him ; so  His 
resurrection  is  His  and  our  justification  from  our  sins.^  This 
is  supported  by  Rom.  iv.  25,  and  by  the  prevailing  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  by  the  New  Testament  vstis  loquendi 
regarding  the  resurrection  of  Christ  by  the  Father.  But  this 
does  not  preclude  from  regarding  the  resurrection  as  at  the 
same  time  an  independent  act  of  Christ  and  as  His  entry  on 
His  kingly  office.  (Amesius.)  That  the  Lutheran  theology  did 
not  adopt  this  combination,  but  attributes  to  the  resurrection 
merely  the  second  meaning,  and  concedes  to  it  only  a remote 
bearing  upon  the  purpose  of  justification  (Quenstedt),  was 
caused  by  the  circumstance  that  it  counted  as  a step  of  His 
exaltation  the  descensus  Christi  ad  inferos.  But  for  this  ob- 
stacle, it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  inner  motive  could  have 
led  the  Lutherans  to  object  to  the  other  thought  of  Christ’s 
resurrection.  For  Luther  has  given  the  impression  of  the 
intimate  connexion  between  Christ’s  resurrection  and  His 
death  among  other  expressions  in  certain  phrases  which  can 
adequately  be  explained  only  by  reference  to  that  view  of 
Reformed  theologians.*  And  those  who  strictly  follow  the 
authority  of  the  formula  concordice  must  adopt  that  view.* 
Calvin,  on  the  other  hand  (ii  16.  13),  upon  this  point  ex- 
presses himself  exclusively  in  the  Lutheran  sense,  connecting 

* Polanus,  p.  753  : Secnndus  fnictni  resarrectioiiis  Christi  est  justiiicatio 
nostri  coram  Deo  ...  eat  actualU  ejns  abaolutio  a peccatis  noatris,  pro 
quibua  mortans  eat.  Ehccitando  eiun  a morte  ipao  facto  eum  absolvit  Pater 
a peccatia  noatria  ei  impntatia  et  nos  etiam  absolvit  in  eo.  Amesius,  p.  101  : 
Finis  resurrectionia  fuit  (4)  nt  se  et  justilicatum  et  alios  justificantem  oaten- 
deret.  P.  123 : Sententia  justificationis  (2)  fait  in  Christo  capite  nostro  e 
mortoia  jam  resnrgente  pronunciata.  Mastricht,  TheoL  Iheoretico-praclica, 
p.  703,  repeats  avoid  for  word  these  sentences  along  with  their  context  from 
Amesins.  Witsius,  iiL  8.  4.  Compare  Schneckenborger  as  above,  p.  99. 

* KOstlin,  ii.  p.  423. 

’ F.  C.  p.  684 : Justitia  ilia,  quw  coram  Deo  credentibus  imputatur,  est 
obedientia,  paasio  et  raurrectio  Christi,  qoibua  ille  legi  nostra  causa  satis- 
fecit  et  peccata  nostra  expiavit. 
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with  the  resarrection  of  Christ  only  His  operation  in  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  His  death  to  us. 

I now  place  in  contrast  with  the  train  of  thought  developed 
by  the  Lutheran  Baier  that  of  the  Calvinist  Amesius,  who  in 
precision  is  equal  to  the  other,  and  in  genius  and  talent  for 
combination  excels  him  as  well  as  the  greater  number  of  his 
party,  so  far  as  I know  them.  By  the  well-known  reference  of 
Christ’s  resurrection  to  the  justification  of  those  who  belong  to 
Him  as  their  Head  is,  in  the  first  place,  explained  the  assump- 
tion uniformly  made  by  Reformed  divines,  that  Christ’s  King- 
ship  extends,  in  the  first  instance,  to  His  Church,  or  at  least 
that,  as  dominion  over  all,  it  is  applied  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  His.  Amesius  then  makes  the  priestly  intercession 
and  the  prophetical  sending  of  messengers  to  be  elements  of 
the  kingly  character  of  Christ,  so  that  thus  the  pleading  of  His 
merit  in  our  behalf  finds  an  emphatic  certainty.  The  doctrine 
of  the  application  of  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ  to  par- 
ticular men  next  follows.  Being  brought  about  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  in  the  first  instance  depends 
upon  the  Father’s  decree  of  election  which  has  given  to  the 
Redeemer  certain  men  to  be  redeemed ; in  the  second  instance, 
it  depends  on  the  purpose  wherewith  Christ  gave  satisfaction 
for  these  Thus  our  deliverance  from  sin  is  determined  in 
God’s  decree,  but  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  Christ, 
and  in  Him  to  us,  before  it  actually  is  received  by  us.  The 
application  of  grace  to  this  end  takes  place  accordingly  to  the 
same  extent  to  which  Christ  embraced  and  carried  out  the  pur- 
pose of  redemptioa  For  the  decree  of  election,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  which  we  have  now  passed,  relates  to  those 
definite  individual  men  in  their  connexion  with  the  body  of 
Christ  who  is  the  Head  of  this  new  humanity,  just  as  the 
creation  of  natural  humanity  in  Adam  was  one  act.  The 
applicatio  consists  of  the  following  parts : Union  with  Christ 
in  effectmd  calling,  and  Participation  in  the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion that  are  found  in  Christ  In  so  far  as  the  calling  of  the 
elect  is  effectual  as  eonversio  or  regeneratio,  there  pertain  to  it 
objectively  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (with  preparation  by 
means  of  the  law),  inner  appropriation  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
its  implanting  in  the  will,  which  subjectively  appears  as  the 
act  of  faitk  In  faith  is  attained  that  condition  upon  which 
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participation  in  Christ’s  benefits  depends  ; these  consist  partly 
of  changes  in  relation,  to  wit,  justification  and  adoption, 
pertly  in  the  real  change  of  sanctification.  Justification  is 
the  judgment  whereby  God  declares  free  from  sin  and  from 
death,  and  accepts  as  righteous  the  believer  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  whom  be  lays  hold  of  by  faith.  This  judgment 
was  (1.)  existent  in  God’s  thought  in  virtue  of  the  decree  of 
justification ; (2.)  declared  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ ; (3.) 
virtually  (that  is  to  say  without  being  unfolded  in  the  subjec- 
tive consciousness)  pronounced  in  that  first  relation,  which 
results  &om  implanted  faith,  i.e.  in  the  primary  union  with 
Christ  which  corresponds  to  subjective  faith  (according  to  Rom. 
viiL  1)  ; (4.)  expressly  pronounced  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  who 
bears  witness  in  us  of  our  reconciliation  with  God.  Justifica- 
tion, as  a relation  to  God,  is  objectively  complete  in  one  act ; 
although,  as  regards  its  appearance  in  the  subjective  assurance, 
and  as  regards  the  sense  of  its  presence,  it  has  diverse  degrees. 
This  is  a self-consistent  and  definite  exhibition  in  which  not 
even  an  apparent  contradiction  results  from  the  two  propositions 
(Amesius,  p.  124),  that  faith  precedes  justification  as  its  cause, 
and  that  faith  presupposes  justification  and  is  its  consequence. 
For  justification  as  contained  in  the  subjective  consciousness 
presupposes  faith,  but  as  an  objective  act  of  God  it  precedes 
faith,  and  is  operative  in  the  believing  subject  before  he  is 
conscious  of  its  presence,  because  it  is  previously  contained  in 
God's  electing  decree,  in  Christ’s  redeeming  purpose  and  in  His 
resurrection.  In  this  exhibition,  moreover,  justification  is 
regarded  as  a synthetic  judgment  upon  the  believer  as  sinner. 
Of  the  four  steps  in  the  sentence  of  justification,  as  they  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Amesius,  the  first  two,  tn  menU  Lei  and  in 
resurrectione  Christi,  are,  without  any  doubt,  synthetical  That 
the  fourth  step,  justification  in  the  consciousness  of  the  believer, 
is  not  analytical,  follows  from  the  assumption  of  the  third  step 
which  virtually  presents  justification  in  the  unio  eum  Christo 
in  regeneration.*  The  relation  to  Christ,  which  arises  from 

t MedvUa,  i.  27.  9 (p.  123) : Sententia  j notification U (3.)  virtualiter  pro- 
nnnciatur  ex  prima  ilia  relatione,  qne  ex  fide  ingenerata  exonrgit.  Tbii  is 
explained  by  the  following  sentences  from  cap.  26  (p.  119)  : Rations  recep- 
tionis  Cbristi  vocatio  dicitur  conversio,  regeneratio. — Passive  receptio  Christi 
est,  qua  spiritnale  principinm  gratim  ingeneratnr  hominis  volnntati. — Hsc 
enim  gratia  eat  fnndamentnm  relationis  illius,  qua  homo  cum  Christo  unitur. 
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regenerating  grace  in  the  act  of  faith,  is  the  very  same  as  that 
which  is  denoted  in  the  idea  of  justification.  If  thus  the  unio 
cum  Christo  is  formally  justification,  it  cannot  be  thought  of 
as  preceding  the  judgment  of  justification  with  self-contained 
reality ; rather  if  regeneration  is  regarded  as  bestowed  on  the 
elect,  then  is  the  sentence  of  justification,  which  is  virtually 
made  known  in  the  act  of  regeneration,  synthetic  even  at  this 
stage,  and  therefore  also  necessarily  so  at  the  fourth.  Now,  it 
is  again  a deduction  drawn  by  Schneckenburger  (p.  57),  the 
correctness  of  which  would  be  acknowledged  by  no  orthodox 
Eeformed  divine,  that  justification,  as  Schleiermacher  maintains, 
properly  speaking,  resolves  itself  into  that  one  eternal  act  of 
election  which  is  the  effective  imputation  of  Christ  to  humanity 
in  general  (!),  which  realizes  itself  subsequently  as  faith  b^ns 
in  individuals.  To  this  Maccovius  {Loci  communes,  p.  608), 
appealing  to  Worton  {de  reconciliatione),  as  well  as  F.  Turretine 
{Compendium,  452  «}.),  have  already  answered  that  the  decree 
of  justification  and  its  execution  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  For  the  attention  they  bestow  on  the  ultimate 
ground  of  salvation  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  making 
the  Reformed  divines  indifferent  with  regard  to  the  historical 
instrumentalities  by  which  it  is  brought  about ; though  certainly 
Lutheran  theology,  from  its  regard  to  the  latter,  has  become  in- 
different to  the  methodical  exposition  of  the  former.  Turretine, 
for  example,  also  recognises  justification  as  a historical  act  per- 
formed on  the  individual  (p.  453) : (1.)  In  momento  vocationis 
effi.cads,pcr  quam  homo  peccator  transfertur  a statu,  peccati 
ad  statum  graticc  et  unitur  Christo  eapiti  suo  per  fidem.  Hinc 
enim  fit,  utjustitia  Christi  illi  imputetur  a Deo,  cujus  merito  per 
fidem  apprehenso  ahsolvitur  a peccatis  suis  et  jus  ad  vitam  con- 
sequitur,  quam  sententiam  absolutoriam.  (2.)  Spiritus  in  corde 
pronunciat,  quum  ait,  confide  fill,  remissa  sunt  tibi  peccata  tua. 
This  representation,  moreover,  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the 
third  and  fourth  steps  of  justification  which  are  assumed  by 
Amesius,  and  which  are  not  only  distinguished  from  one  another 
by  the  unvarjdng  usus  loquendi  as  justifimtio  activa  and 
passim,  but  also  referred  to  one  another  as  mutually  comple- 

— Receptio  activa  eat  elicitua  actua  6dei,  qua  vocatiu  in  Chriatum  recumbit  ut 
aunm  aervatorem.  Thia  line  of  thought  ia  not  found  in  Calvin,  who,  agreeably 
to  the  Reformation  character  of  hia  contemplation  of  the  conaciouaneaa  of 
juatihcation,  expreaaly  limita  justification  to  Amea'a  fourth  atep. 
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mentary.*  In  order  to  understand  this  relation  of  the  ideas, 
however,  we  must  disregard  Schneckenburger’s  observation 
(p.  67,  note),  that  when  regeneration  is  represented  as  justifica- 
tion, justification  must  he  taken  to  mean  the  actual  change 
whereby  the  siimer  is  really  made  righteous.  He  ought  rather 
conversely  to  have  concluded  that  if  regeneration  or  union  with 
Christ  is  identified  with  jvMificatio  activa,  it  is  precisely  thereby 
declared  to  be  not  a real  change,  but  an  ideal  relation  to  Christ ; 
and  that  it  first  of  all  acquires  its  significance  as  a real  change 
when  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  case  justijicatio 
passiva, — it.  consciousness  of  justification,  presents  itself  in  the 
subject 

A misapprehension  of  a similar  sort,  but  of  a more  clearly 
marked  character,  appears  however  in  Schneckenburger’s  asser- 
tion,* which  has  already  been  proved  to  be  incorrect,  that  it  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  Beformed  theologians,  in  opposition 
to  Lutheranism,  that  the  sentence  of  justification  as  judicium 
secundum  veritatem  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  believer,  not 
as  a sinner,  but  as  unitus  cum  Christo  ; so  that  it  is  an  analytical 
judgment  expressing  the  import  of  the  regeneration  that 
precedes  it  I have  already  (p.  192),  when  speaking  of  Galvin, 
confuted  this  assertion  which  Schneckenburger  supports  only 
by  references  to  a few  theologians,  without  consulting  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Beformed  school  But  the  same  view  is  held  by 
Dbrtenbach  also,*  at  least  with  reference  to  a section  of  the 
Beformed  divines,  of  whom  he  mentions  Bucanus,  Witsius,  van 
Til,  in  addition  to  Bodolf,  Melchior,  Hulsius,  F.  Turretine, 
who  are  referred  to  by  Schneckenburger.  He  adds  also  Claude 
Albery,* — not  felicitously,  however.  For  he,  the  counter- 
part of  A.  Osiander  in  the  sphere  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches, 
was  on  this  very  account  censured  by  an  assembly  of  divines 
at  Berne  (1588),  and  thus  does  not  belong  to  the  number 

> It  is  trne  that  jastification,  which  on  God’s  side  is  a single  act,  manifests 
itself  in  subjective  experience  as  a plurality  of  acts.  Bon  est  indivisus  actus 
a parte  nostri  et  ratione  sensus,  qui  fit  per  varios  et  iterates  actus,  prout 
sensu  ; iste  potest  interrumpi  vel  augeri  vel  minni  ratione  peccatomm  in- 
tercurrentium  (Turret.  Comp.  p.  453).  Compare  Schneckenburger,  ii.  p.  73. 

* K irchL  ChrMologie,  p.  55  »q.  Compar.  Dogmatik,  ii.  p.  12  »q. 

^ In  the  article  Sutulenvergebtmg  in  Herzog » RealSncplL  xr.  p.  238. 

* Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Lausanne  ; wrote  de  fide  CathoUea  (1587/. 
(Compare  Schweizer : Cenlraldogmen,  i.  p.  521-528.)  His  principle  is— 
jnstitia  nostra  coram  Deo  qualitas  patibilis  in  nobis  inha? rc ns,  coniunctioue 
cum  Christo  effecta,  et  ritioem  qualitati  originali  opposite. 
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of  recognised  representatives  of  the  Keformed  doctrine.  With 
regard  to  Bucanus,  it  is  obvious  that  he  had  no  intention 
at  least  to  teach  in  the  way  that  has  been  indicated  {Institv,- 
tiorus  theol.  Loa  29.  11.  12),  although  by  one  or  two  sentences 
he  may  give  rise  to  an  appearance  of  such  a tendency.  That 
appearance  vanishes  whenever  the  connexion  is  observed,  and 
the  old  gentleman  receives  indulgence  for  a certain  want  of 
skill.  He  lays  down  two  steps  of  justification  (sect  17)  whereby 
the  elect  (sect  20)  are  declared  righteous,  first  as  sinners,  then 
as  believers.  This  is  the  first,  but  by  no  means  sufficiently 
elaborated  form  of  the  distinction  which  has  already  been 
adduced  from  Amesius  and  Turretine.  Bucanus  next  (sect  18) 
proposes  the  question  how  God  can  declare  the  unjust  to  be 
just  in  the  face  of  his  own  prohibition  (Prov.  xviL  15).  To  this 
he  answers  awkwardly  enough  that  God  is  above  the  law,  that 
the  person  to  be  justified,  who  with  respect  to  nature  is  a 
sinner,  is  a chosen  one  with  respect  to  grace,  and  finally, 
that  he  must  be  a penitent  sinner.  Here  undeniably  are  the 
elements  of  a divergence  into  Osiander’s  tendency ; but  sect  19 
shows  that  they  do  not  find  any  consistent  application.  Bucanus 
does  not  give  up  the  assumption  of  the  two  degrees — the  jus- 
tification of  the  sinner  to  whom  faith  is  given  in  consequence, 
and  the  justification  of  the  believer.  He  indeed  expresses  the 
difference  between  them  by  saying  that  God  in  non  renaiia 
nihil  invenit  prceter  horrendam  mcdorum  colluviem,  in  renatia 
vero  8ua  etiam  dona  complectitur  Deus;  but  he  winds  up  by 
saying  in  a harmonizing  way  that  God  uirosqtie  tamen  eodem 
modo  justijicat,  namely,  by  imputation  of  Christ’s  merit,  not 
therefore  by  a judgment  upon  the  value  of  His  own  gifts  of  grace 
in  the  believer.  In  Witsius  (De  (Earn.  Feed,  iii  8,  22)  I find  the 
sentences,  in  virtue  of  which  Dortenbach  indicates  the  stand- 
point of  the  Reformed  theologians  named  by  him,  to  the  effect 
that  in  regeneration  we  are  liberated  from  the  erinun  profani- 
tatis  et  hypocriseos ; non  potest  Deus  homines  aliter  considerare, 
editer  declarare,  quam  reapse  mnt.  These  sentences,  however, 
are  incomprehensibly  misapplied  to  a purpose  which  they  by  no 
means  serve  according  to  their  context  For  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Divine  judgment  (Judicium  Dei  secundum 
verUatem  est,  Rom.  ii  12),  is  applied  by  Witsius  partly  to  gross 
sinners,  and  partly  to  the  actively  righteous,  to  the  regenerate 
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■who  are  slEmderoosly  accused  of  impiety  and  hypocrisy,  like 
J ob.  For  the  laMer  in  particular  he  coins  the  absolviio  a crimme 
profanitatis  et  hypocriseos  not,  as  our  untrustworthy  reporter 
represents,  for  believers  as  a whole.  Witsius  adds  that  this 
justification  of  the  righteous,  presupposing  as  it  does  the 
sanctitas  et  justitia  inhcerens  which  an  individual  possesses  by 
the  grace  of  God,  is  totally  distinct  from  the  justification  of 
sinners,  prcmt  in  sponsore  censentur.  This  last  he  represents, 
in  the  familiar  way,  as  an  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  as  a synthetic  judgment  upon  sinners ; but  he  is  at  the 
same  time  convinced  that  God  in  this  procedure  also  judges 
secundum  veritatem.  This  affirmation  he  proves  simply  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  an  actual  righteousness  which  God  imputes, 
and  that  God  knows  that  that  righteousness  was  not  wrought 
by  us  but  by  Christ  in  our  room,  to  the  end  vt  nos  iUius  merito 
juste  coronari  possimus.  Quod  tarn  verum  est,  vJt  summa  sit 
totius  evangdii  (sect  38).  John  Melchior  {Fundamenta  Theol, 
Didascalicce,  0pp.  ii  p.  108-110)  develops  the  following  line 
of  thought : men  were  destitute  of  the  righteousness  prescribed 
by  the  law,  while  no  righteousness  can  be  accepted  by  God 
which  does  not  receive  the  approbation  of  the  law.  For  God’s 
judgment  is  secundum  veritatem.  Whereupon  the  wisdom  of 
God  devised  a plan  for  acquitting  the  unrighteous  while  yet 
He  should  maintain  His  justice — i.e.  should  judge  in  confor- 
mity to  the  law.  In  accordance  with  that  plan,  Christ  as  our 
Surety  had  to  fulfil  the  law,  so  that  He  was  justified,  and  has 
acquired  the  right,  as  God’s  righteous  servant,  to  justify  His 
own,  or  through  His  own  obedience  to  exhibit  many  as  righteous. 
Men  come  to  the  participation  of  this  righteousness  of  Christ 
by  means  of  faith,  to  which  therefore  especially  justification  is 
attributed.  Non  enim  amplius  pro  injvsto  potest  haieri,  si  quis 
sit  in  Christo,  cui  nos  fides  inserit.  Quod  judicium  Dei  de  fideli- 
bus  in  eommuni&ne  justitice  Christi  jam  constitutis  vocatur  justi- 
ficatio.  It  is  ob'vious  that  Melchior  does  not  intend  to  diverge 
from  the  usual  doctrine ; but,  unless  we  judge  unfairly  of  his 
line  of  thought,  we  shall  not  find  that  as  matter  of  fact  he 
has  gone  beyond  bounds  in  the  two  last  sentences.  For  the 
judicium  secundum  veritatem  takes  place  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  faith,  not  in  so  far  as  that  state  is  an  operation 
wrought  by  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  analogy  of  the  l^ml  right- 
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eousness  of  Christ,  but  in  so  far  as  faith  fulfils  that  condition 
under  which  Christ’s  fulfilment  of  the  law,  which  is  the  oiUy 
possible  object  of  Qod’s  truthful  judgment,  can  be  imputed  to  the 
sinner.  F.  Turretine  receives  from  Schneckenbuiger  (pp.  16, 
24)  the  testimony  that  he  approaches  most  nearly  to  the 
Lutheran  t)^e  of  justification  (compare  above,  p.  272) ; yet  to 
him  also  are  attributed  divergencies  towards  the  pretended 
Reformed  interpretation  of  the  doctrine.  Tlie  allegations,  how< 
ever,  taken  by  Schneckenburger  from  his  Theologia  elmuktica, 
ii.  p.  705  sq.  (Lugd.  Bat  1696),  are  neither  complete  nor 
trustworthy.  The  view -point  of  the  judicium  Dei  secundum 
veritatem,  which  proceeds  upon  the  rule  that  God  CEin  declare 
no  one  to  be  righteous  unless  he  have  a perfect  righteousness, 
is  never  intended  by  Turretine  to  represent  the  imputation  of 
Christ’s  righteousness  as  something  impossible,  or  that  needs 
to  be  supplemented ; nay,  rather  he  applies  that  fundamental 
principle  precisely  to  this  case.  Qui  destituitur  propria  justitia, 
aliam  debet  habere  qua  justijicetur.  The  imputation  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  vicarious  surety  to  those  whom  He  repre- 
sents thus  constitutes  thejudiciumsecundumveritatem.  Of  course 
to  this  result  attaches  the  condition  of  unto  cum  Christo.  But 
when  Turretine  anew  defends  the  rightness  of  God’s  judgment 
of  imputation  against  the  charge  of  fiction,  he  does  not  appeal 
to  that  unio  cum  Christo,  thus  not  to  " Christ  in  us,”  but  to  the 
relation  of  suretiship  in  which  the  validity  of  the  action  of  one 
as  legally  representing  others  constitutes  the  type  of  Christ’s 
work  as  our  substitute.  Finally,  bis  attaching  to  justification 
the  condition  of  unio  cum  Christo  (p.  713)  does  not  render 
invalid  the  thought  yus/i/fro/Mr  impius,  for  renovatio  per  gratiam 
does  not  precede  justification  but  follows  it ; and  the  believer, 
in  spite  of  his  faith,  must  be  regarded  with  respect  to  justifica- 
tion as  impius,  quatenus  opponitur  operanti,  adeoque  impius 
partim  antecedenter,  partim  respective  ad  justificationem,  non 
autem  concomitanter,  minus  adhuc  consequenter.  In  opposition 
to  Schneckenbuiger  I have  to  remark  that  this  sentence  has 
nothing  to  do  with  any  reference  to  judicium  secundum  veri- 
tatem. Of  course  the  justificandus  is  from  one  side  repre- 
sented as  " already  a regenerate  person  ; ” but  it  is  not  at  all 
in  this  aspect  that  he  is  brought  before  the  judgment  of  God, 
but  only  as  impius.  Schneckenburger  (p.  1 5)  appeals  for  support 
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to  Kodolf  also  {Caiecheais  Pal.  Illustrata) : but  wrongly,  for  he 
omits  the  decisive  sentences  of  the  author  he  cites.  KodoK,  just 
like  Turretine,  says  that  imputatio  non  denotat  fictionem  mentis 
et  opinionem,  sed  verum  justumque  judicium,  quo  Deus  judicat 
eos,  qui  credunt,  esse  in  Filio,  atgue  adeo  justitice  et  omnis  juris 
ipsius,  ut  capitis  et  fratris  primogeniti,  consortes  (p.  340). 
Hujus  imputationis  fundamentum  est  (1.)  sponsio  Christi. 
Quidquid  Filius  Dei  legi  suljectus  fecit,  id  vduntaria  sponsione 
loco  eUctorum  fedt  et  passus  est;  merito  igiiur  id  ipsis  imputa- 
tur;  (2.)  unio  dedorum  cum  Christo  per  spiritum  fidei  tarn  arcta 
ut  unum  fiant  corpus.  Quapropter  in  Christo  fecisse  ac  tulisse 
censentur,  quod  fecit  tulitque  ipsorum  vice  Christus  (p.  341). 
Schneckenburger,  by  citing  only  the  second  condition  as  the 
fundamentum  imputationis,  without  bringing  forward  the  pre- 
vious fundamentum,  or  the  subsequent  elucidation,  has  really 
falsified  the  evidence  of  his  witness.  Solomon  van  Til 
{Thedogios  utriusque  compendium,  cum  naturaiis  turn  revelatce, 
ed.  quarta,  1734),  discusses  justification  after  regeneration,  and 
certainly  might  seem  in  some  sentences  to  regard  the  former 
as  an  analytical  judgment  proceeding  upon  the  latter.  Sicut 
homo  cum  dono  fidei  in  regeneratione  accipit  immutationem  status, 
ita  quoque  novam  suJnt  relationem,  qua  rdatus  ad  amorem  Dei 
concipiturut  coneiliatus,  amieus,idque  summo  jure  propter  ejus 
eommunionem  cum  Christo  (iL  p.  160).  By  this,  however, 
is  expressed,  not  the  object,  but  the  condition  of  justification;  fot 
the  latter  is  described  as  & judicium  fori  divini,  quo  a reatu  ab- 
solvitur  redemtus  fidelis  propter  satisfactioncm  Christi  prcestitam, 
et  jus  vilce  seu  justitice  imputatur  propter  meritum  Christi, 
dum  censetur  per  fidem  arctissimam  hahere  eommunionem  cum 
Christo.  Subsequently  (p.  164)  we  read  again  : tolum  funda- 
mentum justitice  judieii  divini  in  justifeatione  fundatur  in 
credentis  conjunctions  cum  Christo.  But,  as  at  the  same  time, 
objectum  justijicationis  ponitur  imprdbus,  the  synthetical  charac- 
ter of  the  sentence  of  justification  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt 
Only  in  the  judgment  of  grace  passed  on  the  sinner  is  at  the 
same  time  introduced  a judgment  of  righteousness  which  has 
regard  in  the  first  instance  to  Christ’s  work  : but  on  account  of 
the  fellowship  we  have  with  Him  in  faith,  omnia  qucB  Christi 
sunt,  jure  censentur  nostra} 

‘ 1 have  not  been  able  to  gain  accen  to  the  Sytlema  eontrovertiarum  thto- 
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In  fact,  the  Beformed  thought  that  Christ  is  the  subject  of 
satisfaction  and  of  merit,  as  Surety  and  Head  of  the  Church, 
leads  further  to  the  remarkable  conclusion  that  the  justification 
of  the  individual  believer  is  not  merely  regarded  as  an  act  of 
grace  (which  to  the  Lutherans  is  its  only  value),  but,  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  act  of  God's  justice.  If  Christ  as  Head  of  the 
Church  has  suffered  in  their  room,  the  sins  of  the  elect  being  im- 
puted to  Him  ; if,  therefore,  also,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  He  was 
declared  free  from  its  sins,  then  it  is  only  just  that  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  should  be  transferred  to  the  individual  member  of 
His  ChurcL  Just  as  had  been  signified  by  van  Til,  H.  Alting 
says  {Loc.  comm.  L 14,  0pp.  i.  p.  117):  Conddemtur  homo 
electus  bifariam,  provi  est  in  se  et  natara  sua  et  proud  ed  in 
Christo  satisfaciente.  Priore  modo  Deus  justificat  impium, 
posUriore  pistificcU  eum,  qui  est  ex  fide  Jesu.  lUud  faeit  pro  sua 
erga  nos  gratia,  istud  facit  pro  justitia  sua,  qua  satisfactionem 
a Christo  acceptam  eredentibus  impulat.  So  also  Cocceius  : 
(Summa  Theologioe,  cap.  48) : Imputatio  justitice  sive  imputatio 
fidei  injustdvam  est  judicium  Dei  justum,  quod  illi,  qui  credunt 
in  Christum  et  in  eo  sunt, propter  justitiam  Christi  capitis 
et  filii  in  judicium  non  venire,  dono  Dei  deheani,  tanquam  si  earn 
dbedientiam  patrassent  et  nullum  peccatum  commisissent.  There 
was  no  need,  therefore,  that  Schneckenburger  should  adduce,  in 
support  of  this  thought,  only  so  late  a writer  as  Beveridge 
(p.  23,  24),  who,  moreover,  in  his  purpose  of  practical  edification, 
puts  it  in  connexion  with  the  condition  supposi  queje  remplisse 
les  conditions,  qu’U  exige  dans  son  alHance,  and  so  glides  into 
an  Arminian  point  of  view.  But  Schneckenburger  ought  to 
have  formulated  that  thought  more  distinctly  than  he  has  done. 
For  actual  unio  cum  Christo  is  indeed  represented  as  a con- 


lorfiearam  of  Anthony  Hulaius,  from  which  Schneckenburger  (ii.  p.  16)  quotes 
the  following  sentences  in  supimrt  of  his  assertion  : Certum  est,  cum  jnetifica- 
tur,  eum  non  cue  peccatorem  in  statu  peecati,  sed  fidelem  et  consequenter  justum 
justitia  inhcerente.  From  the  proofs  of  inaccuracy  in  quoting,  which  on  this 
occasion  I have  discovered  in  both  WUrtemberg  theologians,  I shall  wait  to 
see  whether  any  one  will  contradict  me  when  I assert  that  the  statement  by 
Hulsins  has  no  reference  to  the  present  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
sinner’s  justification  through  Christ,  but  to  the  case  of  the  acquittal  of  the 
righteous  person  (touched  on  by  Witsins,  p.  274),  which  is  called  by  Brauu 
{Doetrina  Fcedtrum,  iii.  9,  21)  j^ijicatio  secunda : Secunda  est  inharens,  im- 
per/ecta  et  mutabUis,  fitque  non  tatUum  fide,  sed  operibus,  el  qwdcm  per  sancti- 
ficationem  ad  obtinendum  testimonium  sanetitatis,  ut  absolveremur  ab  Ayjiocrisi — 
in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  devil  accuses  the  just  as  he  accused  Job. 
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dition  of  the  true  and  righteous  judgment  of  God,  but  its  cause 
is  the  ideal  oneness  in  virtue  of  election  with  Christ,  who  gives 
satisfaction.  In  this  way  is  the  interest  maintained  which 
Beformed  theologians  no  less  than  Lutherans  feel  in  the 
affirmation  of  the  proposition  quod  justijieatur  impius. 

Were  it  not  so,  one  could  at  all  events  retort  upon  the 
Lutheran  doctrine,  precisely  in  the  terms  in  which  Schnecken- 
burger  has  spoken  of  the  Keformed  view — that  it  places  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration  before  that  of  justification,  in  order  to 
indicate  that  this  judgment  of  God  presupposes  that  man  is  in 
an  actual  state,  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  state  of  sin.  And 
yet  this  is  not  the  case  ; for  the  interpretation  of  regeneration 
as  a presupposition  of  justification  is  guarded  in  a very  special 
■way.  Baier,  for  example  {theol.  pos.  iiL  4.  2.  3.  12.  16), 
recognises  a widest  sense  of  the  word  regeneration ; embracing 
conversion,  justification,  renovation ; and  a narrowest  one,  in 
which  it  is  equivalent  to  justification,  qua  eonfertur  jus  fUios 
Dei  fieri  (jhe  justijicatio  activa  of  Keformed  divines).  According 
to  another  less  narrow  idea,  regeneration  is  made  equivalent 
to  renovation  or  sanctification.  But  what  Baier  actually 
understands  and  explains  under  that  heading  is  just  the  donatio 
fidei  as  a condition  of  the  justificatio  peccatoris,  and  to  this  does 
he  limit  the  equivalent  ideas  of  nova  creatio,  vivificatio,  spiritualis 
resusdtatio.  Accordingly  he  admits,  indeed,  that  in  this  is 
implied  mutatio  aliqua  spiritualis  ; but  as  he  defines  this  with 
respect  to  justification  as  being  the  proximus  finis  et  effectus 
justificationis,  as  he  regards  the  vires  spirituales  which  are 
bestowed  in  regeneration  as  relating  merely  ad^credendum  in 
Christum  vitamque  adeo  spiritualem  inchoandam,  while  he 
makes  real  renovation  to  be  dependent  on  justification,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  the  purpose  of  the  doctrine  is.  As  actual 
conscious  justification  is  intelligible  as  a new  relation  of  the 
sinner  to  God  only  on  condition  of  faith,  and  as  the  bestowal 
of  faith  is  a real  change  of  the  will,  it  is  important  to  attenuate 
the  latter  as  much  as  possible  in  relation  to  justification.  For 
indubitably  the  first  mentioned  formal  change  cannot  be  ex- 
hibited at  aU  without  a material  change  of  the  sinner,  and  such 
a change  lies  already  in  the  directing  of  his  will  to  Christ.  But 
this  aspect  of  the  process  is  not  regarded  as  the  matter  but 
only  as  the  condition  of  the  judgment,  whereby  the  new  relation 
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of  the  sinner  to  God  is  first  established.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  representing  the  act  of  faith  as  the  initial 
stage  of  the  new  life,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  to  this  value 
of  faith  that  regard  is  had  in  the  sentence  of  justification.  But 
the  Reformed  doctrine  is  conditioned  in  the  same  way.  It  also 
cannot  think  of  regeneration  or  union  with  Christ,  merely  as 
the  mere  empty  schema  of  a relation,  which  is  intended  when 
it  is  represented  as  a step  in  the  pronunciatio  justificationis. 
For  the  direction  of  the  will  to  Christ,  which  pertains  thereto, 
is  an  efficax  conversio  voluntatis}  But  by  this  is  always  meant 
a condition,  and  not  the  object,  of  justification.  I do  not  at 
present  enter  into  the  question  whether  and  how  the  difficulties 
that  cluster  round  this  point  could  be  avoided  or  otherwise  put 
to  rest  At  all  events,  no  one  party  ought  to  reproach  the 
other  with  the  fact  that  in  determining  the  relation  between 
justification  and  regeneration,  it  has  betrayed  or  even  dropped 
out  of  sight  the  common  interest  of  both  parties  in  the  former 
of  these. 

43.  On  the  other  hand  a most  pertinacious  controversy,  be- 
tween the  two  schools,  is  raised  by  the  question  regarding  the 
extent  of  Christ’s  purpose  of  salvation  in  relation  to  the  euitual 
result  of  that  purpose.  The  Reformed  party  assert  that  both 
are  equal  in  extent,  that  the  merit  and  efficacy  of  Christ  alike 
refer  only  to  the  elect,  even  although  the  power  and  worth  of 
Christ’s  merit  was  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  alL  The 
Lutherans,  on  the  other  hand,  teach  that  Christ’s  saving  pur- 
pose bad  the  same  universal  extent  as  His  power ; that  He 
purposed  to  give  satisfaction  for  all,  even  for  the  reprobate,  but 
that  the  efficacy  of  His  work  is  limited  to  the  elect,  who  by 
faith  fall  in  with  His  purpose  of  salvation,  and  appropriate  to 
themselves  His  work.  This  opposition  of  views  not  merely 
served  in  its  time  as  a theological  Shibboleth,  but  even  divided 
the  popular  religious  consciousness;  although  both  of  the 

* Scbneckenburger  (Comp.  Dogm.,  ii.  p.  12)  thinks  thst  it  is  impossible  for 
a Lutheran  to  say  what  is  natnr^  to  a Beformed  divine  : juttifiaUio  tequitur 
Jidtm  ii<  fjua  pectus.  But  Baier  and  Gerhard  say  : — f'ints  el  effreiut  Jidei 
jtroximiu  eel  jiutijicatio.  According  to  p.  13  it  is  only  the  later  and  pietisti- 
cally  inclined  Lutherans  who,  after  the  Beformed  manner,  understand  by 
regeneration  the  donatio  fidei.  But  this  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  Quen- 
stedt  and  Baier ; it  is  also  that  of  Gerhard,  who  has  no  locu»  de  regeneratione, 
but  i>laces  that  cfe  panitentia  before  that  de  justi/icatUme,  comp,  his  Loc.  17, 
cap.  3,  sec.  3. 
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opposing  views,  when  externally  regarded,  are  equally  strongly 
supported  in  the  New  Testament,  and  although  the  same  con- 
trariety had  exhibited  itself  between  Thomas  and  Duns  (p.  64), 
without  extending  its  influence  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school 
In  the  influence  of  this  opposition  of  different  schools  upon  the 
religious  and  church  consciousness  in  the  evangelical  confes- 
sions, we  have  thus  a striking  proof  how  the  importance  given 
by  religious  interest  to  school  questions  has  complicated  the 
church-development  of  the  Reformatioa  But  this  contrariety, 
like  most  of  the  diveigencies  that  have  been  already  noticed, 
was  caused  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  systematic  impulse 
in  the  theology  of  the  Reformed  Church  operated  with  a 
strength  which  the  Lutherans  did  not  experience.  The  de- 
fectiveness of  the  latter  as  regards  their  interest  in  systematic 
theology,  was  inherited  from  Melanchthon  (p.  231),  since  even  in 
method  they  made  no  use  of  the  pattern  that  had  been  set 
before  them  by  Calvin,  who  was  the  one  systematic  theologian 
of  the  later  Reformation  period.  This  is  not  the  place  to  come 
to  a conclusion  upon  that  dogmatic  difference.  I will  only 
point  out  how  desire  after  unity  of  system  was  operative  both  in 
the  one  and  in  the  other  assertion.  On  both  sides  it  is  equally 
recognised  as  the  result  of  the  Divine  redemption,  that  it  is 
appropriated  by  a part  of  the  human  race — by  the  fideles,  electi,  [ 
Both  parties  moreover  are  at  one  in  maintaining  that  this 
result  was  from  all  eternity  contemplated  by  God,  and  that  in 
fact  the  whole  ordering  of  the  universe  and  the  whole  of  God’s 
providence  refer  to  this  number  of  men  and  their  benefit  But 
only  the  Reformed  Church  explains  this  connexion  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  independence  of  God’s  willing  and  doing ; 
the  Lutherans  make  the  result,  as  also  God’s  eternal  decree 
regarding  that  result,  to  depend  upon  the  independent  decision 
of  individual  men  with  regard  to  faith  and  upon  foresight  of 
this.  For,  so  far  as  His  inmost  mind  is  concerned,  God 
earnestly  strives  after  the  salvation  of  all  men ; but  His  actual 
decree  for  the  ruling  of  the  universe  is  regulated  by  regard  to 
the  moral  freedom  of  men  with  respect  to  their  faith.  Now,  as 
faith  is  a condition  of  salvation,  inasmuch  as  it  recognises  and 
appropriates  the  merit  of  Christ,  the  eternal  election  of  future 
believers  has  its  motive  in  the  fact  that  God  foresaw  the  merit 
of  Christ  which  should  make  the  accomplishment  of  electioa 
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possible/  although,  indeed,  from  another  point  of  view,  God 
appointed  this  work  of  Christ  from  grace.  Now,  whether  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  precede  or  follow  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  person  and  work  with  Lutheran  theologians,  it  is  a 
thing  of  course  that  the  latter  doctrine  is  not  affected  by  the 
former,  but  conversely.  For  while  God  indeed  has  the  desire 
{desideriwm)  to  save  all  by  the  mission  and  exhibition  of  His 
Son,  but  yet  that  salvation  takes  place  only  in  those  who  believe, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  own  independent  will,  there  is  a contra- 
diction between  the  result  of  Christ’s  work  or  the  extent  of 
justification  and  the  purpose  for  which  Christ  was  sent ; and 
the  decree  of  election,  regulated  as  it  is  by  the  option  of  men,  is 
in  contradiction  with  the  purpose  which  precedes  in  the  mind 
and  wish  of  God.  In  short,  the  Lutheran  assertion  that  Christ 
was  designed  to  be  pro  omnibus  et  singulis  hominibus,  a destiny 
which,  even  by  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  is  not  realized,  ren- 
ders it  impossible  that  the  carrying  out  of  one  Divine  purpose 
can  be  recognised  in  the  history  of  redemption ; and  therefore 
the  theology  of  the  Luthei'ans  in  the  seventeenth  century  never 

* Anninias  waa  the  first  who  from  Eph.  L 4 pressed  the  doctrine  of  election 
m ChruU  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  he  expressed  himself 
yariously,  designating  Christ  in  virtue  of  His  passion  at  one  time  as  causa 
mfritoria,  qua  gratia  et  gloria  est  parata  ; at  another  time  as  causa  meritoria 
eorum  bonorum,  qua  decreio  electionu  Jidelibus  deMinata  aunt  (Compare  Twisse : 
V indicia  gratia,  potcstatie  ae  providentia  Dei,  p.  36).  The  former  interpreta- 
tion was  adopted  by  his  followers  (Schweizer : Centraldogmen,  u.  p.  91)  ; the 
second  was  insisted  upon  by  his  opi>onents  as  against  the  other  (for  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  avoid  that  passage  from  St.  Paul).  It  is  the  interpretation 
given  in  the  decision  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  (cap.  i 7)  : Certain  quorundam 
hominum  multitudinem  elegit  in  Christo,  quern  etiam  ah  atemo  mediatorem  el 
omnium  electorum  caput,  salutisque  fundamentum  constituit.  Should  this  not 
be  held  to  be  sufficiently  clear,  then  Gomarus  may  be  consnlted  (Doe.  Comm., 
V.  p.  63) : Medium  electionis  est  donatio  CAristi  servatoris.  . . . Apparet, 

electionem  CAristi  aliorum  ad  salutem  destinationem  ordine  non  pracedere,  sed 
ut  medium  ei  Jini  subordinatum  succedert.  H.  Alting  {Loc.  Comm.,  iv.  p.  66) : 
Primum  summumque  mediorum  omnium  ad  salutem  praparatorum  est  Christus, 
Sumus  igitur  electi  in  Christo  ul  mediators,  ut  capite,  cujus  satisfactions  inter- 
veniente  ferst  resonciliatio  inter  Deum  et  homines.  This  orthodox  Calvinist 
view  thru  coincides  with  the  Arminian,  in  so  far  os  both  contemplate  Christ 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  election,  in  His  quality  as  the  Giver  of 
satisfaction  for  sinners  ; but  they  differ  from  one  another  inasmuch  as  God’s 
plan  of  satisfaction  through  Christ  is  regarded  by  the  Arminians  as  the 
ground,  and  by  the  Calvinists  as  the  consequence,  of  the  elective  decree. 
Now  the  Lutherans,  having  adopted  the  Arminians’  unlimited  conception  of 
freedom  (Schweizer  ii.  p.  209),  have  also  accepted  the  Arminian  assertion 
that  Christ  is  the  causa  meritoria  electionis.  On  the  other  side,  in  one  circle 
of  Reformed  divines  the  %’iew  has  been  developed  that  election  in  Christ  is 
valid  for  all  those  who  in.  connexion  with  Him  as  their  Head  shidl  attain  to 
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became  a system  (although  this  title  was  sometimes  made  use 
of),  but  remained  an  aggregate  of  loci  theologici. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Beformed  assertion  that  Christ’s 
saving  purpose  at  the  outset  was  limited  to  the  persons  in 
whom  it  comes  to  applicatio  or  efficaeia,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  systematic  position  that,  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  re-» 
demption,  guided  as  that  is  by  God,  His  previous  purpose  must 
be  recognised.  If  now  the  result  of  Christ’s  influence  upoil 
men  be  the  formation  and  organisation  of  a part  of  mankind 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  Christ  as  the 
Head,  this  body  must  have  been  contemplated  in  God’s  eternal 
election.  This  fellowship,  therefore,  is  the  directum  applicati- 
onis  gratue  (Keckermann,  H.  Alting,  Amesius).  Christ,  in 
fine,  acts  as  the  subject  of  satisfaction  and  of  merit,  because  He 
is  regarded  as  the  caput  et  sponsor  deetorum,  and  directs  His  in-* 
tention  in  accordance  with  this.  Were  this  otherwise,  says 
Amesius  (p.  106),  like  Bucanus  (p.  226),  Christ’s  work  of  re- 
demption would  be  of  ambiguous  result;  the  Father  would 
have  appointed  the  Son  unto  death,  and  the  Son  would  have 

final  salvation.  In  fact,  both  by  the  rnie  uUimum  in  exxcutione  e»l  primum  in 
inteiUioae,  and  also  by  consideration  of  the  circnmstance  that  Christ's  satis* 
faction  does  not  establish  bnt  presuppose  His  dignity  as  Head  of  the  Chnrch 
that  is  to  be  redeemed,  Amesius  teaches  (MtduUa,  i.  cap.  25,  sect.  27): 
Electio  uniea  Jvit  in  Dto  rt»pectu  totius  Chiisti  mystici,  ChrUti  et  torum,  qui  »unt 
in  Christo,  sieut  creatio  una  fait  totius  generis  kurnani ; prout  tamen  secundum 
raiioiiem  distinciio  queedam  concipi  potest,  Christus  primo/uit  eleetus  ut  caput, 
ttc  deinde  homines  quidam  ut  membra  in  ipso.  Witsius  (Ee  (Economia  Fad. 
Dei,  iii.  4.  2) : EUcti  sunt  in  Christo  ut  mediators  et  propterea  electo,  qui  uno 
eodemque  actu  sic  ipsis  datus  est  in  caput  et  dominum,  ut  itii  simui  ei  data  sint  in 
membra  et  peculium,  servandi  ejus  merito  et  efficacia,  et  in  communions  cum  ipso. 
Heidegger  {Corp.  Theol.  Chr.,  loc.  v.  28)  : Electionis  consilium  ah  atemo  dis- 
positum  est  per  modum  voluntatis,  qua  Deus  in  Christa  hceredes  justitia  et  regni 
sui  apud  se  ipsum  d^nivit.  29  : Ad  eligendum  quosdam  Deum  ht  universum 
impuiit  amor  gloria  sua.  ...  In  specie  autem  amor  personarum  S. 
Trinilatis  electionis  intra  Deum  causa  est.  30  : In  atemo  Ulo  testamento 
scriptus  principalis  hares  est  Jesus  Christus  partim  ut  hares  omnium,  partim 
ut  hareditatis  sibi  data  vindex  et  assertor.  . . . Uttde  liquet  hareditatem 

Jilii  esse  homines  quosdam  sibi  dates,  ut  per  eum  salvati  gloria  ejtu  consortes 
JierenL  . . . Elegit  nos  in  ipso,  Christo,  in  harede  principaii  coharedes,  in 

principe  saiutis  nostra  salvandos,  in  capile  corpus.  By  this  view  of  election, 
the  tradition  that  descends  from  Luther  and  Calvin  is,  properly  S|«aking, 
departed  from.  If  the  elect  be  represented  a priori  as  a whole  in  Christ, 
they  are  then  no  longer  the  many  individuals  with  whom  the  reprobi  in  the 
other  act  of  God's  will  are  to  be  co-ordinated.  This  deduction,  however,  has 
not  been  clearly  brought  out.  Still  I find  that  such  a change  of  the  idea  of 
election,  while  it  withdraws  from  Calvin,  approaches  the  line  inaugurated  by 
Zwingli  (Compare  Jahrb.  fur  deutsche  Theol.,  xiii.  p.  94).  I believe  also  that 
these  theologians  have  rightly  apprehended  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  FauL 
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submitted  Himself  thereto,  in  uncertainty  whether  any  one  at 
all  was  to  be  saved  by  Him ; the  whole  result  of  this  mystery 
would  depend  upon  the  unrestrained  arbitrariness  of  men.  And 
Bucanus  (p.  396)  points  out  that  this  seeming  vocation  of  all, 
upon  which  the  Lutheran  assertion  proceeds,  really  is  not 
directed  to  omnes  et  singuli,  but  rather  is  indefinite. 

However  this  controversy  may  be  decided  with  the  aid  of 
the  exegetical  and  dialectic  means  at  present  available,  and  how- 
ever we  may  obviate  the  difficulty  which  the  Lutherans  felt 
with  regard  to  the  Reformed  view  of  the  thought  of  election,  in 
counterpoise  to  which  view  is  the  offensiveness  of  that  estimate 
of  human  freedom  which  the  Lutherans  borrowed  from  the 
Arminians,  the  Reformed  theory  at  all  events  has  this  advan- 
tage : that  it  gives  strong  emphasis  to  the  idea  of  the  Church. 
Christ,  in  His  doing  and  suffering,  having  been  conscious,  as 
Head  of  the  elect,  that  He  was  doing  and  suffering  for  them 
and  in  their  room,  the  formation  of  the  Church  is  recognised  as 
the  direct  end  of  His  historical  activity,  even  although  yet  other 
means  secured  by  the  activity  of  the  exalted  Saviour  are  neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  the  actual  result  The  Church  being 
represented  as  the  immediate  object  of  the  effimcia — in  other 
words,  of  those  operations  of  the  exalted  Christ — the  identity  of 
the  subject  of  exinanitio  and  of  exaltatio  (which  in  appearance 
are  opposed)  is  put  on  a firm  footing  by  the  oneness  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  they  related.  Finally,  on  this  presupposition  the 
advantage  is  gained  that  the  regeneration  and  justification  of 
the  individual  cannot  even  be  conceived  outside  of  the  Church, 
which,  binding  him  up  with  Christ  and  the  other  members  of 
Christ,  embraces  the  individual  in  idea  and  in  fact  before  he  is 
at  all  conscious  of  his  justification.  Thus  is  the  assumption 
made  possible  that  the  justijicatio  activa  of  the  individual, 
whether  it  be  represented  as  a transient  act  of  regeneration  or 
as  an  immanent  act  of  God  in  foro  coeli,  is  valid  and  effectual 
for  all  the  elect  in  virtue  of  the  general  sentence  of  justifica- 
tion, previous  to  justijicatio  passim  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
change  of  state  that  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  brings.  • 
At  the  same  time,  the  objective  validity  of  this  fact  for  the 
individual  is  maintained,  even  though  the  subjective  sense  of 
it,  the  feeling  of  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be 
detected  with  equable  strength  and  continuous  duration.  The 
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Lutheran  doctrine  has  not  equalled  these  attainments.  No 
doubt,  it  also,  by  referring  to  Christ’s  kingly  and  prophetical 
office  in  His  state  of  exaltation,  deduces  the  rise  of  the  Church 
as  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  priestly  activity  of  the  God- 
man  in  His  state  of  humiliation.  But  it  does  not  accomplish 
this  by  exhibiting  any  relation  of  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
it  only  places  Christ’s  two  offices  in  chronological  sequence, 
and  arranges  the  facts  contained  in  them  in  the  order  of  the 
three  offices.  The  Lutheran  doctrine  amounts  to  this,  that 
Christ,  who  in  the  state  of  hiuniliation  has  given  satisfaction 
for  all  men  to  God,  in  His  state  of  exaltation  gathers,  main- 
tains, and  equips  with  the  gifts  of  salvation  His  Church, — in 
His  office  of  prophet  mediately  by  sending  the  ministri  verbi 
divini,  and  in  His  kingly  office  by  the  Word  and  sacraments, 
the  vehicles  of  the  Holy  Spirit  That  no  mutual  connexion 
between  these  two  facts  is  traced  must  indeed  be  charged 
against  the  Beformed  divines  as  much  as  against  the  Lutherans. 
But  this  error  is  less  fatal  to  the  Beformed  than  to  the 
Lutheran  doctrine.  For  the  Beformed  view  of  Christ’s  merit 
is  brought  into  direct  connexion  with  the  purpose  of  founding 
the  Church,  and  is  dominated  by  the  supreme  idea  of  the 
regnum  gratice  Christi,  and  the  applicatio  meriii  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  Church,  and  the  individual  only  as  a member  of  the 
Church.  This  order  of  ideas  could  not  be  destroyed  even 
though  it  was  omitted  to  ingraft  the  mission  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Word  by  Christ  as  a prophet  into  the  active  exercise  of 
his  kingship  in  forming  and  maintaining  His  Church. 

The  Lutheran  view  of  the  matter,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  satisfy  the  interests  of  the  Christianity  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  and  therefore  tends  to  injure  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  two 
facts  are  brought  into  close  conjunction,  that  Christ  in  His 
state  of  exaltation  sends  the  ministers  of  the  Divine  Word  as  a 
Prophet,  and  gathers  and  maintains  the  Church  by  Word  and 
sacrament  as  King,  it  certainly  seems,  when  viewed  from  one 
side,  that  the  connexion  of  the  thought  of  the  Church  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  meritum  Christi  is  very  strongly  brought  out. 
It  seems  as  if  we  had  only  to  note  that  the  ministers  are  the 
mediate  oigans  of  Christ  in  His  state  of  exaltation,  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  Divine  Word,  and  the  administrators  of  the  sacra- 
ments, in  which  the  merit  of  Christ  is  applied  to  believers,  in 
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order  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  community  of  believers 
is  to  be  regar  ded  as  the  immediate  product  of  the  official  func- 
tions of  the  ministers,  and  as  the  mediate  product,  in  His  state 
of  exaltation,  of  the  God-man,  who  made  them  possible  by  His 
merit  in  His  humiliation.  But  this  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  For  the  article  “ Of  the  Church  ” declares 
that  vocatio  ordinaria  is  the  constitutive  characteristic  of  the 
minister  of  the  Word.  Now  the_^  voeationis  indeed  pertains 
in  the  last  instance  to  Christ,  but  ecelesia  est  minus  principals 
causa  vocations  minStrorum  (Baier).  In  other  words,  the 
Church  is  not  merely  the  product,  but  also  the  efficient  pre- 
requisite or  the  intermediate  cause  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Word.  But  why  do  we  not  meet  with  these  conditions  earlier, 
viz.,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  application  of  grace,  where  it  is 
much  needed  to  prevent  the  wrong  conclusion  that  has  just 
been  pointed  out  ? Because,  we  answer,  theologians  did  not 
rise  above  the  isolation  of  theological  loci  to  a systematic 
arrangement  of  the  thoughts  that  demand  to  be  brought  into 
mutual  relation.  Lutheran  theology  maintains  indeed  its 
evangelical  character  unstained  in  the  proposition  that  the 
Church  of  believers  is  the  immediate  cause  as  well  as  the  end 
of  the  minSterium  ecclesiasticum  (p.  184),  that  the  latter 
accordingly  is  only  a middle  term  in  the  notion  of  the  Church. 
But  this  truth,  which  was  never  denied,  falls  short  of  its  full 
effect  in  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  because  the  idea  of  the  Church 
is  not  brought  directly  into  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  merit,  and  laid  at  the  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
applicatw  graticB.  What  the  Reformed  doctrine  has  done  in 
this  respect  is  quite  the  reverse  of  being  anti-Lutheran  in  prin- 
ciple. The  Reformed  divines  have  only  soared  above  the 
Lutherans,  and  advanced  their  common  task  from  which  the 
latter  shrank. 

But  not  merely  does  the  evangelical  character  of  Lutheranism 
fall  short  in  this  representation ; the  churchly  character  of 
Christendom  does  so  also.  The  applicatio  gratia, — first  the 
donatio  fidci  (regeneratio),  then  also  pccnitentia,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, juslificatio  come  to  pass,  according  to  the  Lutheran 
doctrine,  in  such  a way  that  the  individual  sinner  experiences 
the  appropriate  influence  of  law  and  gospel,  which  are  set 
before  him  by  the  ministers  of  the  word.  As  passing  through 
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contrUio  he  attains  faith,  i.e.  confidence  in  the  promise  of  grace 
and  in  Christ’s  merit,  objective  justification,  as  an  immanent 
act  of  God,*  coincides,  in  point  of  time,  with  his  consciousness 
of  it,  that  is,  with  the  awakening  of  conaolatio  eonscientice  and 
Icctiiia  spiriitialis.  In  this  view  no  account  is  taken  of  a feel- 
ing of  fellowship  with  the  Church  of  believers,  without  a pre- 
vious impression  of  which,  however,  no  individual  religious 
consciousness  finds  place,  and  without  which  that  conscious- 
ness has  no  Church-quality.  As  rather  the  justificandus  or 
jiistificeUus,  in  spite  of  the  instrumentality  of  word  and  sacra- 
ments, is  con&outed  with  God  in  a position  of  individual 
isolation,  he  is  led  by  an  inevitable  craving  to  recognise  bis 
objective  justification  in  the  constancy  of  his  Icetitia  tpiriiiuilis, 
and  so  to  an  artificial  tension  of  sentiment  which  at  best  can 
he  gained  in  the  smaller  circle  of  persons  who  share  his  aspira- 
tions, i.e.  in  a state  of  sectarian  separation ; and,  even  in  that 
case,  only  with  interruptions  by  moments  of  despair,  or  with 
the  risk  of  lasting  self-deception.’  Now,  Schneckenbui^er*  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  course  of  the  Beformed  doctrine 
of  justification,  referring  to  the  individual  only  in  so  far  as  he 
is  counted  a member  of  the  Church,  corresponds  to  those  de- 
mands which  Catholicism  alone  pretends  to  satisfy,  and  that 
too  in  a higher  sphere  of  spirituality.  Lutheranism,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintains  the  principle  of  individualism  ; or,  in  its 
interpretation  of  justification,  it  represents  the  individual  as  an 
independent  and  special  quantity  determined  by  the  transcen- 
dent judgment  of  God.  But  at  the  same  time,  Schnecken- 
buiger  notices  that  the  Lutherans  recognise  the  value  of  the 
external  objectivity  of  the  Church  as  the  means  whereby  that 

' If  such  a Reformed  theologian,  as,  for  example,  Witsins  (Lib.  iii.  8.  69, 
60),  represents  the  objective  JostiEcation  o(  the  individual  in  faro  cali  as 
taking  place  at  the  moment  when  the  regenerate  person  attains  to  faith,  he, 
at  all  events,  distinguishes  from  this  the  iiurinuatio  mtientur  Dei  per  epiriltim 
sanctum.  Conversely,  Maresius  {SysL  TheoL  loo.  II.  67,  68),  like  the 
Lutherans,  teaches  ti^t  God’s  sentence  and  the  consciousness  of  it  coincide 
in  time  ; but  to  make  up  for  this  he  represents  the  dispositive  acts  of  striv- 
ing after  righteousness,  which  fall  within  the  justification  of  the  individual, 
as  proceeding  from  God  ; and  these,  as  they  proceed  from  faith  and  pre- 
suppose the  general  sentence  of  justification  passed  upon  the  elect,  betray 
the  Reform^  type  of  doctrine  which  quite  excludes  the  idea  that  God's 
objective  sentence  and  the  subjective  consciousness  thereof  should  coincide 
in  time  and  in  experience. 

* The  Autobiography  of  Albert  Knapp  serves  as  a proof. 

^ Zar  tirchL  Chrutologie,  p.  141. 
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judgment  of  God  is  conveyed  to  the  consciousness ; and  that 
herein  this  system  also  appears  to  approximate  in  a special 
manner  to  Catholicism.  Further  comparisons  associated  with 
this  opinion  I leave  untouched,  because  in  them  are  presented 
uncertain  deductions  from  a statement  which  is  itself  incom- 
plete. For  the  more  spiritual  character  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  Eeformed  use  of  the  idea  of  the  Church  as  distinguished 
from  the  Catholic  must  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  justification  of  the  individual  is,  in  the  Catholic  view,  made 
to  depend  upon  the  ecclesia  reprasentans — upon  the  legal  guild 
of  sacramentally  privileged  clergy ; while  in  the  Reformed 
sense  it  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  Church  as  the  ecclesia  elec- 
torum — upon  the  previous  consideration  that  the  individual 
possesses  all  the  benefits  of  grace,  and  above  all,  justification 
only  in  the  corpus  mysticum  Christi,  within  which  the  word  of 
God  and  the  sacraments  assert  their  objective  significance  as 
indispensable  Divine  means  for  the  realization  of  the  idea  of 
the  Church.  Between  these  two  positions  there  is  nothing  but 
opposition.  If  now  the  Lutheran  apprehension  of  the  matter 
appears  to  approach  the  Catholic,  because  it  makes  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  individual  to  depend  upon  these  objective  things 
— the  word  of  God  and  the  sacraments — the  difierence  still 
holds  good,  that  however  distinctly  the  ministri  ecclesiai  are 
here  presupposed,  yet  those  instrumentalities  of  the  Divine 
activity  are  never  at  all  identified  with,  or  referred  to,  any  em- 
pirical prerogative  of  the  clergy.  But  as  in  the  Lutheran  repre- 
sentation of  the  doctrine  it  is  not  stated  in  the  right  place  that 
the  keys  priridpaUter  ecdesicc  traditoc  sunt,  and  that  the  sacra- 
ments cannot  be  conceived  of  apart  from  and  previous  to  the 
communio  fidelium,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  continued 
obscurity  on  this  subject  causes  the  appearance  of  a community 
of  interest  between  the  Lutheran  and  Catholic  conceptions  of 
the  matter,  and  in  the  case  of  many  leads  to  an  aimless  grasp- 
ing at  this  phantom.  But  the  negligent  treatment  of  the  idea 
of  the  Church  on  this  point  avenges  itself  in  the  way  that  has 
been  already  specified,  in  that  the  justification  of  the  individual, 
although  subordinated  to  the  Church  instrumentalities,  seems 
to  require  to  be  maintained  as  a conscious  possession  in  the 
way  of  isolated  excitement  of  feeling.  Tlie  defect  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  on  this  point  thus  explains  why,  within  the 
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limits  of  Lutheranism,  the  problem  of  evangelical  Church-life 
is  always  hampered,  either  alternately  or  simultaneously,  with 
aberrations  towards  Bomanizing  over-estimation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical office,  or  towards  pietistic  isolation  and  self-torture  of 
individual  Church  members,  as  well  as  spiritual  pride  on  the 
part  of  these  in  their  narrower  fellowship  with  each  other.* 

44.  The  divergencies  between  the  two  evangelical  Confes-  ^ 
sions  in  the  doctrines  of  reconciliation  and  justification  do  not 
betray  any  generic  difference  For  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine 
is  in  both  cases  the  same,  namely,  to  guarantee  to  the  believer, 
standing  in  the  Church  or  under  the  influence  of  the  Church’s 
means  of  grace,  the  right  of  religious  intercourse  with  God, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  actual  sin.  The  steps  of  the 
progress  of  the  thought  are  identical  in  the  leading  points,  and 
the  differences  in  this  respect  partly  arise  from  the  diverse 
degrees  of  scientific  zeal,  and  partly  from  mutual  misunder- 
standings which  did  not  admit  of  being  cleared  up  in  the  then 
state  of  exegetical  knowledge  and  of  dialectical  culture.  But 
the  community  of  interest  between  the  two  confessions  in  these 
doctrines  is  seen  most  clearly  when  they  are  brought  into  con- 
flict with  xmchurchly  and  antichurchly  efforts  to  set  aside  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  through  Christ.  These  culminate  in 
Socinianism,  and  have  been  worked  out  with  the  greatest  tech- 
nical care  by  the  founders  of  that  school  But  they  have  their  ^ 
origin  within  the  circle  of  the  Anabaptists. 

The  phenomenon  of  Anabaptism,  in  the  many  forms  in  which 
it  appears,  proceeds,  first,  on  the  principle  that  Christianity 
must  be  realized  as  the  fellowship  of  actively  holy  persons — of 
such  holy  persons  as  attain  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of 
freedom  from  all  sin,  or  to  inability  to  sin.  In  the  seamd  place, 
it  results  from  this  effort  (analogous  to  Donatism),  that  the 
Church  is  represented  as  the  sum  of  actively  holy  and  sinless 
persons,  but  not  as  the  prior  whole  within  which  the  individual 
receives  his  Christian  character.  The  mark  of  this  principle  is 
the  rejection  of  infant  baptism  as  worthless;  and,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time,  the  practice  of  re-baptism  of  adults, 

^ I do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  Church  derelopment  of  Calvinism  has 
has  been  so  normal  that  no  similar  aberrations  have  occurred  within  its 
sphere.  The  phenomena  of  Independency  (analogous  to  pietism)  have  mani- 
fested themselves  even  much  more  extensively  in  it,  but  they  connect  them- 
selves with  other  points  of  doctrine  and  with  special  historical  occasiona 

19 
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whereby  they  made  public  profession  of  their  adherence  to  the 
party.  Thirdly,  all  our  common  Christianity  that  has  existed  up 
till  now — the  Christian  state  as  well  as  the  Church — is  declared 
to  be  worthless,  as  being  an  inadmissible  commixture  of  the 
kingdoih  of  God  with  the  world.  In  the  expectation  of  the 
hyper-historical  kingdom  of  Christ,  therefore,  a complete  recon- 
struction of  society,  both  religiohs  and  social,  is  aimed  at;  in  the 
regulation  of  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments are  adopted  as  «the  law-book,  and  in  the  realization  of 
which,  at  one  time,  abstinence  from  military  service,  from  public 
offices,  from  oaths,  was  prescribed  ; at  another  time,  violent  out- 
break was  attempted.  In  all  these  points  the  revolutionary  re- 
form that  arose  from  the  principle  of  mystic  piety  conflicts  with 
the  Beformation  properly  so  called,  which  maintains  the  ground 
of  the  Christian  fellowship  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  takes 
into  account  the  interests  of  the  universal  Church,  and  which. 
Anally,  in  its  opposition  to  the  legal  character  of  Catholic 
Christianity,  is  all  the  less  allied  to  the  Donatistic  pursuit  of 
active  sinlessness,  which  however  really  resolved  itself  into 
low  views  of  sin,  and  therefore  of  the  moral  law.  Anabaptism 
rather  originates  in  motives  which  speciflcally  belong  to  the 
stage  of  Christianity  that  preceded  the  Reformation,  and  each  of 
which  was  tolerated  by  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  middle  ages. 
But,  when  mysticism  no  longer  chose  to  continue  as  ecdesioUi 
in  ecclesia;  when  the  principle  of  flight  from  civUIy-otganized 
society  no  longer  chose  to  conAne  itself  within  the  limits  of  the 
monkish  orders,  and  to  submit  itself  to  Church  authority;  when 
active  sanctity  sought  other  aims  than  canonization  by  the  Pope ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  these  forces  sought  to  overthrow  the 
Christian  world,  and  to  lead  it  back  to  a visionaiy  ideal  of  pri- 
mitive Christianity ; then  of  course  Anabaptism  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  mediaeval  constitution  of  Christian  society  at  large. 

Since  the  Anabaptist  sect  is  as  guiltless  of  theology  as  it 
could  well  be ; since,  as  a revolutionary  movement,  it  was 
propagated  among  the  uneducated  classes  by  means  of  practical 
watchwords  only, — there  are  but  few  persons  of  theological 
culture  in  whose  writings  instructive  consequences  crop  up, 
whereby  they  remove  themselves  still  further  from  the  com- 
mon convictions  of  Christendom.  Thus  when  the  task  of 
active  holiness  was  prescribed,  and  the  signiflcance  of  sin  de- 
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predated,  the  religious  craving  of  man’s  nature  sought  in  Christ 
only  the  pattern  of  doing  and  of  suffering,  not  the  mediator  of 
forgiveness  of  sins.  In  this  the  Christian  ideal  that  had  been 
set  up  by  the  mendicant  orders  shows  its  continued  influence 
as  transmitted  by  German  mysticism.  In  accordance  with  this 
Thomas  Miinzer  accentuates  the  exemplary  character  of  Christ, 
but  passes  in  silence  over  His  significance  as  the  Beconciler.* 
John  Denk,*  on  the  other  hand,  got  so  far  as  to  deny  Christ’s 
vicarious  fulfilment  of  the  law.  Though  he  allows  himself  to 
be  drawn  to  a repudiation  of  that  only  by  a misinterpretation 
of  the  Heformation  doctrine,  as  if  our  fulfilling  of  the  law 
were  rendered  superfluous  by  Christ’s  substitutionary  work 
(p.  249),  yet  his  denial  has  to  himself  the  value  of  a principle. 
For  he  is  of  opinion  that  every  one  can  atone  for  his  own  sins 
by  assenting  to  his  own  conderrmation,  by  mortifying  his  own 
flesh,  and  thus  re-instating  the  law  in  its  due  place  so  far  as 
he  himself  is  concerned.  And  along  with  his  rejection  of  re- 
conciliation in  general  through  Christ,  Denk  abandoned  his 
faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  The  former  view,  and  partly 
also  the  latter,  passed  from  Denk  to  the  Anabaptists  of  upper 
Germany,  Jacob  Kautz,  Baltliasar  Hubmaier,  Ludwig  Hetzer.’ 
In  like  manner  David  Joris,  the  Anabaptist  prophet,  explains 
faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ  as  the  life  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  as 
the  experience  of  God’s  Almighty  Word  and  everlasting  power 
which  is  attained  in  faitL*  On  the  other  hand  the  party  of 
the  Mennonites  or  Baptists,  in  which  the  wild  Anabaptist 
movement  was  moderated,  aud  therefore  gained  a more  endur- 
ing existence,  couples  with  the  task  of  building  up  a com- 
munity of  actively  holy  persons  the  recognition  of  the  Reform- 
ation principle  of  justification  by  Christ’s  perfect  obedience  as 
the  sole  ground  of  salvation  to  which  good  works  belong,  only 
as  necessary  results  of  faith.  At  the  same  time,  the  Quakers 
again,  in  whose  society  the  later  movement  of  the  revolutionary 
sectarian  spirit  found  rest  in  the  seventeenth  century,  showed 

> Seidemann:  Tk.  Milmtr,  p.  120.  Erbkam;  ProtaL  Secien,  p.  602  *7. 

* Heberle  : Johann  Denk  und  Hxn  BfUhUin  vom  Oetetz  ; Stud.  u.  Krit.  1851, 
pp.  156,  168. 

* Heberle:  Johann  Denk  und  die  Auebreilung  teiner  Lekre;  Stud.  u.  Krit. 

1855,  pp.  841,  849,  854.  Keim:  Ludwig  Hetzer;  Jahrb.  fur  DeuUche  Theol. 

1856,  p.  267  tqq. 

* Nippold  : David  Joria  wm  De\fl;  Ztitachr.  fur  hiator,  Theologie,  1868. 
Heft  4,  p.  613. 
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themselves  so  hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  satisfaction, 
as  to  specify  that  doctrine  as  a distinctive  mark  of  the  church 
of  Babylon.^  For  the  Quaker  principle  of  the  inner  light,  the 
operation  of  which,  as  Barclay  admits,  is  independent  of 
historical  knowledge  of  Christ,  excludes  the  possibility  of 
attaching  any  real  significance  to  His  work,  either  in  doing  or 
in  suffering.  When,  therefore,  Barclay  in  his  Theologim  vere 
christiance  apologia  undertakes  to  show  the  harmony  of  the 
principles  of  Quakerism  with  Scripture,  the  ancient  church,  and 
the  Reformers,  the  ambigiiousness  of  his  procedure  becomes 
palpable  precisely  when  it  takes  up  the  doctrines  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  justification.  For  the  Reformation  form  of  these 
doctrines  is  gainsaid  as  soon  as  it  is  formulated.  God  did  not 
treat  Christ  on  the  same  footing  as  sinners.  He  is  only  quasi  in 
Christo  nobis  reconciliatus ; Christ’s  death  therefore  is  only  the 
offer  of  reconciliation,  is  only  the  type  and  symbol  of  that  true 
redemption  and  change  which  Christ’s  spirit,  the  divine  light, 
brings  about  within  the  man.  This  is  also  real  justification, 
and  though  it  is  conceded  to  Protestantism  that  man  is  not 
regarded  as  righteous  on  account  of  works  (which,  however,  he 
is  capable  of  producing),  Barclay  betrays  a radical  misunder- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Reformation,  and 
approximates  the  Catholic  view  regarding  good  works  in 
justification  as  causa  sine  qua  non} 

Previous  to  this  the  Mystics  alongside  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  Theosophers  within  it,  had  expressed  themselves  much 
as  Barclay  does.  Not  merely  do  they  let  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  pass,  it  is  even  of  some  value  to  them 
as  the  victorious  struggle  with  the  evil  principle ; but  that 
historical  event  is  not  regarded  as  the  manifest  and  openly 
efficient  cause  of  the  change  which  every  individual  must 
imdergo,  but  only  as  a more  or  less  important  presupposition 
of  that  inner  experience  upon  which  the  decisive  weight  is  laid 
by  sectarian  indifference  to  the  historical  centml  points  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Caspar  Schwenkfeld  * sometimes  felt  him- 
self able  to  regulate  the  consciousness  of  justification  by  refer- 
ring to  the  cross  of  Christ  as  the  Reformers  did;  but  the 

* Weingarten ; Stmlutiorukirehen  Englandt,  p,  359. 

* Aa  above:  pp.  208,  375  tq.,  381  fq. 

’ Compare  Erbkam  : as  above,  pp.  431-443,  456  tq.  Baur  : VertShn- 
ungdthrt,  p.  460  tq. 
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conflict  between  his  main  efibrt  after  active  sanctity  in  those 
who  were  Christians,  and  his  caricature  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
as  if  it  meant  a merely  historical  faith  and  an  imaginary 
righteousness,  obscured  that  truth  as  a whole  and  made  it 
inelfectuaL  That  lively  religious  realmtion  of  the  doing  and 
sufiering  of  Christ,  which  overleaps  the  significance  of  Christ’s 
state  of  exaltation  and  only  rests  upon  that  ethico- historical 
representation  of  Christ’s  historical  works  which  takes  place  by 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  is  combated  by  him ; and  against  it 
he  maintains  that  redemption  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as  all 
other  gifts  of  Christ,  must  by  faith  be  sought  in  the  spiritual 
and  reigning  Christ,  in  whom  everything  is  summed  up  and 
everything  is  to  be  found ; from  Him  it  must  really  be  derived 
and  conveyed  into  the  ministerial  work  and  ofifica  Eightly  con- 
sidered, this  amounts  merely  to  a completion  of  the  fundamental 
view  of  the  Reformation  which  has  been  accomplished  by 
theology;  it  is  no  instance  of  a genuine  contradiction.  But 
this  last  it  really  is  in  the  intention  of  Schwenkfeld,  for  as  a 
Mystic  he  isolated  himself  from  the  historico- ethical  and 
churchly  surroundings  of  Christianity,  and  taking  faith  as  the 
means  of  participation  in  Divine  nature  overleaped  all  historical 
intermediate  agencies.  The  assumption  that  the  true  faith 
which  comes  immediately  from  God  rests  on  God  himself  in 
Christ,  that  it  is  based  upon  Being  and  lays  hold  of  eternal 
truth,  gives  so  abstract  and  supernatural  a tendency  to  piety, 
that  it  naturally  gave  the  preponderance  to  the  intuition  of 
the  exalted  Christ  over  the  consideration  of  His  earthly  life 
and  death.  But  now  if  the  soul  in  its  religious  exercise 
moves  between  a faith  thus  understood  and  the  intuition 
of  an  exalted  Christ,  it  is  only  consistent  that  Schwenkfeld 
will  not  hear  of  an  imputed  righteousness,  but  rather  refers 
justification  or  righteous- making  to  the  gracious  dealing  of 
God  with  man,  with  a view  to  his  blessedness,  from  first  to 
last,  wherein  the  sinner  is  converted,  regenerated,  made  devout, 
righteous,  holy,  and  blessed.  If  in  regeneration  Christ  imparts 
His  own  righteousness.  His  own  piety,  His  own  nature,  and 
the  fellowship  of  His  being,  it  is  easily  explained  why  we  seek 
them  in  Him  not  in  His  first  state  historically  viewed,  but  in 
His  other  state,  as  He  is  now  glorified  in  order  to  dispense 
heavenly  blessings,  and  also  has  been  appointed  by  God  the 
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Father  to  be  Head  of  the  Church.*  For  the  former  stand- 
point is  suited  at  most  for  the  children  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  milk  of  the  word ; grown  men  need  strong  food,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  exalted  Christ.* 

John  Denk  and  his  followers  abandoned  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation  because  it  was  practically  indifferent  and  super- 
fluous to  them ; Schwenkfeld  was  able  to  let  it  pass  because  he 
deprived  it  of  its  real  practical  meaning.  In  opposition  to  this 
circle  of  ideas  Socinianism  has  in  the  first  instance  a theore- 
tical motive  for  its  opposition  to  this  doctrine,  which  indeed 
became  operative  in  that  direction  only  under  certain  practical 
conditions.  All  the  ailments  of  Faustus  Socinus  against  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  by  Christ  as  a whole  proceed  upon 
the  idea  of  the  unlimited  arbitrariness  of  God,  as  conversely 
the  Reformation  view  of  the  doctrine  is  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  a relation  of  God  to  men  regulated  a priori  by  law. 
The  former  idea  of  God  is  that  of  Duns  Scotus,  the  theologian  of 
the  Franciscan  Order.  Now  I have  shown  in  another  place* 
that  this  theological  principle,  the  serious  effects  of  which 
upon  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  had  already  been  hinted  at 
by  Duns  as  possible  (p.  69),  took  effect  in  this  direction 
through  Bernardino  Ochino  upon  Lselius  Socinus,  and  through 
him  again  upon  his  nephew  Faustus.  Duns,  however,  had 
only  hinted  it  to  be  possible  in  God’s  unfettered  arbitrary 
choice  that  a mere  man  might  make  atonement  for  all,  or  that 
each  man  might  do  so  for  himself ; in  all  other  respects  he  had 
categorically  adhered  to  the  profession  of  the  Church’s  faith  in 

* The  coincidence  between  Schwenkfeld  and  Andreae  Oaiander  ujion  thia 
point  is  clear,  and  obviously  betokens  a common  origin.  Yet  the  view  of 
Oaiander  the  theologian  is  practically  conditioned  and  limited  by  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Church,  in  a very  different  way  from  the  view  of  the  anti- 
chnrchly  sectary. 

* I do  not  enter  npon  the  analogous  trains  of  thought  of  the  Theosophers, 
Valentin  Weigel,  and  Jacob  Bii^e,  for  these  pursue  merely  theoretical 
interests,  and  not  those  of  religious  fellowship.  The  biblical  colouring  of 
doctrines  which  are  at  once  dualistic  and  pantheistic  surely  does  not  oblige 
us  to  incorporate  them  in  a history  of  theology,  for  theology  must  always 
have  as  its  characteristic  feature  the  purpose  of  serving  the  religious 
community,  however  that  may  be  represented.  Neither  do  the  protests 
against  the  idea  of  imputation,  and  the  allegorizing  interpretation  which 
seeks  the  appeasing  of  God’s  wrath  in  individual  experiences,  which  these 
men  put  forward  each  on  his  own  behalf  possess  any  critical  value  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  orthodox  form  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation. 

’ OetchichU.  Studien  zur  cArisU,  Ldirt  von  OoU.  (Art.  iii.,  Jahrb.  /dr 
deuitche  Theol.  ziii.  p.  268  an-,  283  aq.) 
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the  atonement  by  the  God-man.  Now  the  fact  that  Faustus 
asserted  that  hypothesis  to  be  the  actual  and  necessary  fact 
presupposes  a complete  breach  on  his  part  with  the  universal 
faith  of  the  Church.  But  to  this  his  uncle  was  brought,  like  -j 
himself  and  so  many  other  Italians,  by  the  state  of  Christian 
society  in  Italy.  Here  the  empire  had  not  regained  the  power 
it  had  loet  to  Gregory  vn.  and  Innocent  m. ; here,  therefore, 
the  Bomish  Church  presented  itself  as  the  only  possible  form 
in  which  Christian  society  could  be  organized.  It  dominated 
the  masses  of  the  people,  which  was  not  prepared  by  any 
expectation  of  Church  reform  for  accepting  Reformation  in- 
fluences from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Men  who  had 
received  a literary  education  were  almost  the  only  persons 
that  were  accessible  to  these  influences ; but  these  were  almost 
invariably  prevented  by  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and  by 
the  unshaken  power  of  the  agencies  of  the  Church  from  form- 
ing themselves  publicly  into  congregations,  and  were  thus 
compelled  to  meet  only  in  secret  Their  part  in  the  Reforma- 
tion therefore,  even  though  it  originally  directed  itself  towards 
the  ethical  central  points  of  that  movement,  found  neither  the 
stimulus  nor  the  restraint  which  were  needful,  and  which  are 
guaranteed  by  the  public  activity  of  the  general  church  con- 
sciousness. This  is  the  reason  why  amongst  so  many  of  the 
Italians,  who  attached  themselves  to  the  Reformation,  it  was 
not  the  churchly  spirit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  either  Aimbaptist 
sectarianism  or  the  inclination  to  scholastic  criticism  of  all 
dogmas,  or  both  together,  that  was  cherished.  For,  to  the 
interests  of  the  school,  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  lies  quite  as  near  as  the 
construction  of  the  right  idea  of  justification. 

The  idea  of  Christian  society,  which  the  Socinians  define 
and  strive  after  under  the  name  of  church,  is  nothing  but 
a school  The  Reformers  had  defined  the  Church  as  the  fellow- 
ship of  believers  or  saints,  the  marks  of  which  fellowship  are 
the  preaching  of  God’s  word  and  the  right  use  of  the  sacra- 
ments, by  means  of  which  instrumentalities  God  accomplishes 
and  secures  the  existence  of  sanctified  believers.  As  a condi- 
tion of  the  Church  (in  subordination  to  the  word  of  God)  was 
also  required  the  recognition  of  those  theological  truths  which 
betoken  the  right  understanding  of  God’s  word,  and  without 
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which  therefore  the  exhibition  of  the  contents  of  the  Divine 
word  comes  to  nothing.  But  it  was  always  firmly  maintained 
that  this  pura  doctrina  evangelii  is  only  a mark  of  the  Church, 
and  that  participation  in  that  function  of  the  Chnrch  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  one  actually  belongs  to  the  number  of 
persons  set  apart  by  God.  In  opposition  to  this  line  of  thought, 
now,  the  Bacovian  Catechism  maintains  : Qu.  488 : Ecclesia 
visUrilis  est  ccttus  eorum  hominum,  qui  doctrinam  salutarem 
tenent  et  profiUntur.  Qu.  489  : Salutaris  doctrina,  quam  qui- 
cunque  ccelus  habet  cu;  profitetur,  est  vera  Ohristi  ecclesia.  . . . 
Tenere  salutarem  doctrinam,  cum  ecclesice  Christi  sit  natura, 
signum  illius,  si  proprie  loquaris,  esse  non  potest,  cum  signum 
ipsum  a re,  cujus  signum  est,  differre  oporteat}  This  thought  is 
thus  antithetically  elucidated  by  Faustus ; Though  it  is  neces- 
sary to  salvation  that  one  should  be  within  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  set  himself  to  seek  out 
the  true  Church,  but  only  that  he  should  set  himself  to  dis- 
cover the  saving  doctrine  of  Christ.  He  who  attains  to  this  will 
also  find  out  the  others  who  possess  this  doctrine  in  common 
with  himself.  For  it  is  not  enjoined  upon  anybody  to  learn 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  the  true  Church.  For  the  true 
Church  itself  can  only  be  recognised  by  its  saving  doctrine, 
which  therefore  must  previously  be  recognised  and  possessed 
as  such ; and  hereby  participation  in  the  true  Church  is  already 
attained.^ 

Now  the  fellowship,  the  essence  of  which  is  a doctrine,  and 
which  therefore  continues  to  exist  only  so  long  as  that  doctrine 
expresses  the  convictions  of  the  members  of  that  fellowship,  is 
a school  The  doctrine,  moreover,  which  is  polemically  and 
dialectically  set  forth  in  the  Bacovian  Catechism  as  the  result 
of  technical  investigation  of  Scripture,  makes  only  a school 
possible.  It  is  thus  an  illusion,  or  a fiction,  or  an  expression 

* Bibliollieea  /ratrum  Polonorum,  i.  p.  323  *}. 

’ The  idea  introduced  into  the  common  practice  of  the  Lutherans  by 
Melanchthon  (p.  238)  coincides  almost  entirely  adth  this  view.  The  editor  of 
the  Racovian  Catechism,  Oeder,  Dean  of  Feuchtwangen  (1739),  declares  him- 
self to  be  in  agreement  with  the  definitions  cited  above,  only  stipulating 
that  the  Church  consists  of  men,  and  therefore  eana  doctrina  ad  pcucendatn 
rrgendamque  eccletiam  mmme  ntccMaria  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  essence 
but  as  the  mark  of  the  Church.  But  in  so  far  as  the  Lutherans  seek  their 
orthodoxy  in  the  affirmation  that  pure  theological  doctrine  is  the  chief  mark 
of  the  Church,  they  approximate  most  closely,  by  their  attachment  to  Melan- 
chthon, to  the  Sociniaus. 
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of  embarrassment  when  Socinianism,  which  in  these  principles 
opposes  itself  to  all  churches,  still  at  the  same  time  embraces 
other  churches  with  itself  under  the  idea  of  the  universal 
Church.  For  the  other  churches  in  fact  affirm  neither  in  form 
nor  in  substance  the  salutary  doctrine  of  Christ  as  Socinianism 
understands  it.  It  is  also  a mere  illusion  on  the  part  of 
Faustus,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  modern  theological 
radicalism,  when  he  thinks  that,  by  his  denial  of  the  doctrines 
of  reconciliation  and  the  Trinity,  he  is  carrying  out  to  its  true 
consequence  the  reformation  of  Luther  and  Zwingli.*  For  the 
school  as  such  is  not  a thing  higher  than  the  Church ; two 
views  of  Christianity,  which  are  specifically  opposed  and 
mutually  exclusive,  arise  according  as  its  destination  is  to  be 
realized  in  the  religious  community  or  in  the  school  of  theology 
and  morals.  In  fact  the  Socinian  form  of  Christianity  as  a 
school  has  relationship  only  with  the  sectarian  manifestation 
of  Anabaptism.  In  both  Christian  fellowship  is  regarded  e.x- 
clusively  as  a product  of  special  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
members.  Both,  too,  oppose  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Christian  fellowship  of  the  Homan  Empire.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  an  accidental  circumstance  that  Faustus  found  a con- 
genial soil  for  his  principles  in  the  Anabaptist  circles  of 
I’oland ; and  although  the  community  he  founded,  like  the 
Mennonites,  refrained  from  direct  opposition  to  the  power  of 
the  state,  it  never  attained  to  any  clear  and  undisputed  prin- 
ciples respecting  the  right  and  duty  of  military  service,  and  of 
investiture  with  public  offices  as  long  as  it  existed  in  Poland.® 
That,  on  the  other  hand,  Faustus  strove  after  the  abolition  of 
Anabaptism  in  the  Unitarian  congregations  all  his  life,  and 
accomplished  it  shortly  before  his  death  (1 60J,  at  a Synod  at 
Kakow)  shows  that  he  was  able  to  direct  the  enthusiastic  ten- 
dency of  sectarianism  into  the  path  of  scholastic  moderatism, 
the  theological  apparatus  of  which  was  designed  merely  to  put 

* I do  not  in  this  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  the  Re- 
formers adopted,  and  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  which  they  and  their 
disciples  gave  a new  shape,  admit  of  improvement  Ixith  in  respect  of  matter 
and  of  form,  or  that  they  demand  it  both  exegetically  and  dialectically  ; but 
I do  deny  that  the  signihcance  of  these  doctrines  for  the  Church  character 
of  the  Reformation  can  be  understood  only  when  one  imagines  the  purpose 
of  the  Reformation  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  shelving  of  Us  probUtns  by 
the  Socinians.  * 

* Fock,  Socinianismus,  p.  704  sq. 
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on  a secure  footing  the  moral  self-culture  of  the  individual, 
the  effort  after  ethical  perfection  in  accordance  with  the  com- 
mandments and  promises  of  Christ  as  against  the  opposing  pre- 
tensions of  the  universal  faith  of  the  Church. 

45.  If  the  tendency  of  Socinianism  is  ascertained  to  be  this, 
then  the  positive  motive  power  of  its  rejection  of  the  Church’s 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  is  also  known.  Accordingly,  at  the 
outset  it  must  be  doubted  whether  the  Socinian  arguments 
against  it,  however  acute,  reach  so  far  as  to  prove  the  falsity 
and  untenableness  of  the  tendency  of  the  Church  doctrine. 
But  unless  we  should  state  the  issue  thus,  the  controversy 
would  appear  insoluble.  No  standpoint  could  be  reached  from 
which  both  parties  could  be  judged,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  draw  any  lesson  from  the  history  of  the  dispute.  The 
peculiar  Socinian  view  of  the  purpose  and  of  the  contents  of 
Christianity  is  historically  conditioned  by  that  mediffival  doc- 
trine which  regards  God  as  the  absolute  Will,  that  is,  the  law 
and  perfect  rule  of  all  things,  whose  attitude  to  man  is  deter- 
mined by  no  a priori  fixed  universal  principle,  and  therefore  is 
necessarily  referred  to  the  standard  of  judgment  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  private  law  afford.  This  is  seen,  in  particular,  in  the 
principle  stated  by  Thomas  with  which  we  are  already 
acquainted  (p.  62),  that  sin  has  the  character  of  a personal 
injury  or  of  a pecuniary  obligation,  and  that  God  therefore, 
like  any  private  individual,  is  entitled  to  forgive  sins  without 
anything  further.  Socinianism  has  brought  this  tendency  to 
its  full  issues  after  its  own  fashion,  having  carried  out  the 
character  of  finitude,  which  this  freedom  from  moral  restric- 
tions implies,  in  other  directions  also,  particularly  by  explain- 
ing away  the  eternity  of  God  into  a life  enduring  without 
beginning  and  without  end.  With  the  rights  and  reasonable- 
ness of  God  are  confronted  single  men  in  their  individuality, 
conceived  as  possessing  a freedom  equally  devoid  of  all  moral 
contents.  By  the  man  Christ  Jesus  they,  according  to  a free 
determination  of  God,  are  led  out  of  their  natural  condition 
away  to  immortality  and  eternal  life.  Christ  contributes  to 
this  end,  having  as  Prophet  in  His  historical  existence  declared 
the  commandments  and  the  promises,  and  having  also  given 
the  example  of  a perfect  life,  and  ratified  it  by  His  death. 
Christ  transcends  the  limits  of  the  Old  Testament,  inasmuch 
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as  He  reformed  the  Mosaic  law,  added  to  it  new  moral  precepts 
and  sacramental  appointments,  gave  a strong  impulse  to  the 
observance  of  these  by  the  promises  of  everlasting  life  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  assured  men  of  the  general  purpose  of 
God  to  forgive  the  sins  of  those  who  repent  and  seek  to  reform 
themselves.  It  is  admitted  that  no  man  can  perfectly  fulfil 
the  moral  law ; and  justification,  therefore,  results  not  from 
works  but  from  faitL  But  faith  means  that  trust  in  the  giver 
of  the  law  which  includes  in  itself  actual  obedience  to  Him  so 
far  as  that  is  practicable  to  men.  Now  Christ,  by  His  resur- 
rection, by  His  having  obtained  Divine  power,  guarantees  to 
all  those  who  in  this  meaning  of  faith  attach  themselves  to 
Him, — in  the  first  instance,  actual  liberation  from  sin  according 
to  the  measure  in  which  they  follow  the  impulse  He  gives 
them  to  newness  and  bettemess  of  life ; and,  further,  the 
attainment  of  the  supernatural  end  set  before  them  ; and  also 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  He  bestows,  the  previous  assurance 
of  everlasting  life,  with  the  commencement  whereof  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  of  the  individual  is  complete.  In  this  we 
have  a palpable  indication  of  the  practical  antithesis  between 
Socinianism  and  Church  Protestantism.  In  the  latter  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  regarded  as  the  beginning,  in  the  former 
as  a more  remote  result  of  the  Christian  life.  The  opposition 
of  Socinianism  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  former  view,  thus  admits  of  ex- 
planation horn  this  point ; but  this  Socinian  estimate  of  the 
fotgiveness  of  sins  as  an  accident  of  the  Christian  life  is  at  the 
same  time  an  indication  that  in  Christ  the  founder  merely  of 
an  ethical  school  is  discerned,  and  not  the  founder  of  a religious 
fellowship.  And  if  this  contrariety  does  not  always  show 
itself  with  clearness,  if  rather  it  must  be  allowed  that  Socini- 
anism establishes  peculiar  religious  aims,  regulative  principles 
and  conditions,  the  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Socinianism,  as  being  the  first  attempt  at  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Christianity  as  an  ethical  school,  was  still  exposed  to 
the  influences  of  the  view  of  Christianity  which  up  to  that 
time  had  exclusively  prevailed,  and  from  which  it  had  in  prin- 
ciple withdrawn  itself. 

The  arguments  of  Faustus  Socinus  against  the  Church  view 
of  Christ’s  place  as  a Saviour,  are  directed  against  the  necessity 
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and  against  the  possibility  of  the  idea  of  satisfaction.^  The 
necessity  of  satisfaction  in  relation  to  sin,  and  to  God’s  purpose 
to  forgive  sins,  had  been  founded  by  the  Church-theology  on 
the  consideration  that  God  is  necessitated  by  His  Being  to 
punish  sin,  and  if  He  does  not  punish  the  guilty  persons  directly. 

He  must  yet  punish  their  innocent  representative.  Faustus, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  his  diametrically  opposed  idea  of  Gotl, 
maintained  that  He  is  at  liberty  to  punish  or  to  forgive  sins : 
that  His  penal  justice  or  His  wrath  and  His  pity  are  not 
habitual  properties,  but  only  momentary  alternating  acts  ; that 
sin  is  analogous  to  an  insult  to  honour,  or  to  a pecurtiaiy  debt, 
and,  therefore,  just  like  these,  can  be  remitted  without  further 
conditiorL  If  God  under  the  Old  Testament  forgave  sins  with-  ^ 
out  receiving  satisfaction.  He  can  do  so  also  under  the  New  ; 
and  the  parable  in  Alatt  xviiL  21  sqq.  evidenced  that  absolute 
unconditioned  mercy  is  a fundamental  principle  of  action  with 
God.  All  the  less  can  God’s  justice  be  regarded  as  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  idea  of  satisfaction,  because  it  is  simply  unjust 
to  let  the  guilty  go  unpunished,  and  to  purrish  the  innocent  in 
their  stead.  The  impossibility  of  satisfaction  is  clear  to  him  (1.) 
from  the  relation  that  it  is  asserted  to  have  to  the  purpose  of 
forgiveness.  For  here  between  the  purpose  proposed  and  the 
assumed  means,  a pure  contradiction  emerges.  Remission  is 
conceivable  only  where  a debt  is  presupposed ; but  there  is  no 
longer  any  debt  to  be  remitted  where  satisfaction  has  been  given. 
Remission  involves  in  itself  two  conditions — that  the  debtor  is 
freed  from  his  obligation  ; and  that  the  creditor  renounces  his 
claim  to  satisfaction.  Should,  perhaps,  Christ’s  satisfaction  be 
judged  of  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  legal  proceeding 
of  novation,  then  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  debt  is  not  remitted, 
but  the  debtor  only  deceived.  (2.)  Satisfaction  is  unthinkable 
when  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  of  substitution 
which  is  applied.  For  (a.)  pecuniary  mulcts  can  indeed  be 
paid  by  other  persons  than  the  debtor,  because  one  person’s 
money  can  easily  become  another’s ; but  not  personal,  corporal 
punishments,  such  as  eternal  death  Or  their  transference  to 
an  innocent  person  would  be  unjust.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be 

* De  Cliri»lo  Servatore,  Lib.  iv.  6.  PnrUctionts  thtologka,  cap.  18  »q.  ; in 
the  Bibliolhfca  Fratnun  Polonomm.  I tliink  it  right  to  indicate  the  argu- 
nienta  only  in  their  main  points,  and  refer  to  the  full  statement  in  Fuck.  : 
SocinianUinuSt  Cio  07. 
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observed  in  history  that  sins  not  their  own  are  imputed  to  men, 
and  that  men  suffer  in  the  punishment  of  a guilty  person.  But 
that  always  presupposes  implication  in  the  sin  that  is  punished  : 
at  all  events,  companionship  in  another’s  punishment  has  not 
for  an  innocent  person  the  character  of  punishment  The 
orthodox  doctrine,  finally,  cannot  support  itself  hy  the  assertion 
that  Christ  as  Head  of  the  Church  was  qualified  to  take 
punishment  upon  Himself  in  room  of  His  members.  For  that 
relation  first  came  into  existence  in  virtue  of  His  resurrection  ; 
hut  as  an  earthly  Man,  and  with  respect  to  His  suffering  unto 
death,  Christ  does  not  stand  in  any  special  connexion  with 
other  men,  and  His  dying  does  not  deliver  His  disciples  from 
the  necessity  of  undeigoing  death.  (6.)  Neither  can  the  positive 
fulfilment  of  the  law  have  any  substitutionary  value  for  others ; 
for  Christ  was  bound  to  fulfil  the  law  for  Himself,  and  His 
obedience,  no  more  than  His  passion,  can  he  separated  from 
Him  in  thought  and  transferred  to  others,  (c.)  The  assertion, 
that  Christ  in  our  room  has  fulfilled  the  law  and  also  endured 
the  punishment,  is  inconsistent  with  the  righteous  exercise  of 
the  law,  which  demands  either  the  one  or  the  other,  hut  not 
both  together.  (3.)  Christ’s  suffering  imto  death  does  not  as 
matter  of  fact  come  up  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  implied  in 
the  idea  of  satisfaction.  For  (o.)  satisfaction,  as  full  payment 
of  a debt,  can  only  be  thought  of  if  every  one  who  was  liable  to 
eternal  death  had  found  a special  substitute.  (&.)  Christ  as  our 
substitute  would  have  had  to  endure  eternal  death,  against 
which  His  resurrection  shows  that  He  did  not  suffer  such  a 
penalty,  (c.)  That  His  passion  did  not  amount  to  eternal  death, 
cannot  be  explained  by  asserting  Christ’s  Godhead,  and  the 
infinite  value  of  His  death  that  resulted  therefrom.  For,  in 
that  case,  it  were  cruel  in  God  to  impose  upon  Him  so  bitter  a 
passion  ; when  a much  smaller  degree  of  suffering  would  have 
been  sufficient  in  room  of  the  punishment  deserved-  by  us. 
But  Christ’s  divinity  cannot  give  any  higher  value  at  all  to  His 
passion,  for  His  Godhead  itself  could  not  suffer.  But  even 
were  this  possible,  and  even  if  the  divinity  had  suffered  in 
Christ,  still  the  infinite  value  of  Godhead  ought  to  be  attributed 
only  to  the  being  of  God,  but  not  to  the  temporal  acts  or 
moments  of  suffering.  But,  finally,  the  infinity  of  punish- 
ment necessary  for  every  sinner  would  demand  an  equal 
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number  of  satisfactions  of  infinite  valua  (4.)  The  connexion  of 
the  idea  of  imputation  with  that  of  satisfaction  is  superfluous 
and  contradictory;  and  so  is  the  exhortation  to  have  faith  in 
Christ’s  satisfaction.  For,  assuming  that  Christ  gave  to  God 
satisfaction  for  our  guilt,  the  matter  is  then  at  an  end.  An 
imputation  finds  place  in  legal  tmnsactions  only  where  no 
prestation  has  preceded ; but  where,  as  in  the  assumed  case  of 
Christ’s  vicarious  satisfaction,  the  prestation  has  been  made, 
tiien  an  imputation  {aceepti  latio)  has  no  meaning.*  Just  as 
absurd  is  the  assumption  that  Christ’s  satisfaction  requires  our 
faith  ere  it  can  be  valid.  For  either  that  act  of  His  is 
perfect  in  itself,  in  which  case  its  validity  for  the  individual 
does  not  depend  upon  the  circumstance  of  his  believing  it  to 
have  been  done  for  him ; or,  if  the  latter  condition  holds  good, 
then  is  the  satisfaction  not  complete  in  itself  (6.)  The  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  satisfaction  is  inconsistent  with  the  recognition  of  the 
duty  of  a righteous  and  law-abiding  conduct  of  life,  and  opens 
up  the  way  to  sin,  or,  ai  least,  to  carelessness  with  respect  to 
sin.  While  Faustus  thus  denies  the  validity  of  the  idea  of 
satisfaction  at  all  points,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  notice 
that  he  admits  the  idea  of  Christ’s  merit  in  a certain  sense. 
Indubitably,  if  the  strict  sense  of  duty  is  to  be  accepted,  then 
every  merit  of  Christ,  whether  for  Himself  or  for  us,  is  excluded : 
Nihil  fecit  quod  ipsi  a Deo  injunclum  non  fuisset.  Uhi  debitum, 
ihi  nullum  verum  et  proprium  meritum.  Thus  the  idea  admits 
of  application  only  in  an  improper  sense,  on  the  presupposition 
of  definite  divine  decree  and  of  divine  promise.  As,  however, 
the  latter  adds  nothing  to  our  idea  of  the  obligatory  character 
of  a course  of  action,  it  can  explain  the  idea  of  merit  only  by 
bringing  into  consideration  in  an  exceptional  way,  not  the 

* De  ChrUto  Servalore,  iv.  2 (p.  216)  : Si  pro  ipao  aolutum  e«t,  ut  acceptnm 
ilU  feratur,  nihil  est  opus. — Acceptnm  ferre  significat  pro  aolnto  habere,  licet 
vero  solutnm  non  sit.  Acceiiti  latio  eat  per-sola-verba-obligationis  liberatio. — 
Qnodsi  vel  ipae  vel  alius  pro  eo  revers  solrat,  accepti  lationi  nuUus  est  locus. 
It  is  incredible,  but  a fact,  that  the  expression  accejUUaiio  is  used  by  almost 
every  one  as  synonymous  with  aecepUUio,  as  if  it  came  from  a verb  acerpti- 
lare.  For  example,  Schneckenburger  {Lehrbegrifft  der  kL  prot.  Kirehen- 
parUien,  p.  18)  speaks  of  acceptilation  of  Christ’s  merit  in  Duns  Scotus.  So 
already  H.  Alting  (TheoL  probl.  nova,  p.  726)  injudicio  forensi  abioluiio  a reatu 
prior  tst  aeoepiUatione  pertonte  et  imputatione  jmtUite,  where  the  forensic 
term  is  quite  unsuitable,  and  only  acceptatio  pertona  in  gratiam  would  be  ap- 
propriate. The  relation  of  the  two  ideas  is  also  wrongly  explained  by  Strauss  : 
OtaubensUhre,  iL  p.  315. 
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obligation  in  duty,  but  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  action 
criticised.  This  thought  virtually  amounts  to  the  definition  of 
the  idea  as  laid  down  by  Duns  and  by  Calvin  (p.  203).  And 
even  when  Faustus  contradicts  the  latter,  applying  like  Thomas 
the  strict  idea  of  merit  to  the  legal  judgment  upon  an  action, 
he  is  nevertheless  in  the  admission  of  Christ’s  merit,  which  as 
matter  of  fact  he  makes,  at  one  with  Calvin.  This  is  a new 
proof  of  what  has  already  been  said,  that  the  ideas  of  Christ’s 
merit  and  of  His  satisfaction  are  derived  from  quite  different 
modes  of  viewing  the  question.  That  of  satisfaction  is  derived 
from  the  presupposition  of  a reciprocal  relation,  regulated  by 
purely  legal  considerations  ; that  of  merit  from  the  presupposi- 
tion of  a reciprocal  ethical  relation  which,  however,  is  not  viewed 
from  the  highest  standpoints  of  law  and  duty. 

46.  The  objections  raised  by  Faustus  against  Lutheran  and 
Beformed  orthodoxy  have  their  consistency,  first,  in  the  pre- 
supposition which  he  makes  that  the  doctrines  of  reconciliation 
and  justification  point  to  a relation  between  God  and  man  that 
is  apprehended  in  an  exclusively  forensic  sense.  From  this 
point  of  view  he  thought  he  could  discover  a contradiction  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  and  the  imputation  of 
that  satisfaction  in  faith,  and  also  between  the  recognition  of 
that  thought  and  the  duty  of  moral  life.  But  the  assumption 
itself  is  erroneoua  The  historical  connexion  is,  that  the  Re- 
formers by  means  of  the  thought  of  the  imputation  of  Christ’s 
obedience,  sought  to  attain  the  religious  regulation  of  the  moral 
self-consciousness  in  away  that  should  be  at  once  individually 
true,  and  also  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  of  Christian 
fellowship.  The  idea  of  justification  hsis,  in  relation  to  faith, 
moreover,  only  the  appearance  of  a forensic  idea;  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  always  maintained  that  the 
unrighteous  is  pronounced  to  be  righteous  quite  exclude  the 
juridical  standard  of  judgment  But  as  the  moral  obedience  of 
Christ,  which  as  moral  obedience,  as  merit,  is  graciously  im- 
puted to  the  believer  unto  righteousness,  is  at  the  same  time 
as  satisfaction  set  over  against  the  retributive  justice  of  God, 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  developed  in  the  line  of  the  legal 
relation  between  God  and  men.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication, which  in  its  highest  sense  is  religious  and  moral  in  its 
intention,  is  only  led  up  to  by  the  doctrine  of  the  propitiation 
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of  God’s  justice,  which,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  juridical.  Such 
is  the  fact  in  Lutheran  and  Reformed  orthodoxy,  which  has 
not  been  recognised  by  Faustus,  and  by  means  of  which  his 
two  last  arguments  are  proved  to  be  wrong. 

Secondly,  his  other  objections  proceed  upon  an  idea  of  God 
which,  while  it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  idea  of  God 
maintained  by  the  orthodox  party,  exhibits  the  opposite  defect. 
From  the  premisses  assumed  by  orthodox  divines,  even  when 
they  need  considerable  correction,  certain  features  of  the  doctrine 
of  satisfaction  do  not  appear  to  be  so  very  absurd  as  Faustus 
represents  them  to  be.  In  particular,  the  assertion  of  Christ’s 
twofold  satisfaction  to  the  law  (which  at  a later  period  was 
combated  by  Piscator  also  on  the  same  ground)  is  quite  correct, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  strict  forensic  position  in  relation 
to  God  had  to  be  done  away  with  by  Christ,  not  merely  so  far 
as  sinners  were  concerned,  but  for  men  in  general ; not  merely 
for  the  past,  but  also  for  the  future.  And,  in  general,  if  the 
problem  is  to  understand  Christ  as  the  Bearer  and  Mediator  of 
a public  relation  between  God  and  men,  the  Socinian  way  of 
resolving  that  into  merely  private  relations  between  God  and 
individual  men  is  undeniably  at  a disadvantage  as  compared 
with  the  tendency  of  orthodox  theology.  This  shows  itself  all 
the  more  clearly  in  that  John  Crell  was  not  able  to  avoid 
limiting  in  a very  important  respect  his  assertion  of  the  potestas 
Dei  by  means  of  the  idea  of  honestas  universa,  and  in  that  the 
exception  he  makes  from  this  in  favour  of  God’s  full  power  to 
forgive  sin  cannot  escape  the  chaise  of  arbitrariness.'  But  if 
the  arbitrary  freedom  of  God,  which  the  Socinians  assert  upon 
this  point  is  regarded  as  form  without  contents,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  orthodox  assertions  of  the 
inevitable  necessity  of  His  penal  justice  to  God  in  no  way 
harmonizes  with  the  formal  conditions  of  the  will ; and  thus  on 
this  point  subjects  the  idea  of  God  to  an  appearance  of  natural 
necessity.*  The  want  of  dialectic  skill  in  establishing  the 


' Compare  the  anslyaia  of  Crell’*  tract  <ie  Deo  ejusqve  atlribuiu  in  my 
Oeechichll.  Sludien  zur  chrMl.  Lehre  ron  Gott.  (Art.  iii.,  Jahrb.  /ur  detUeche 
Theol.,  xiii.  p.  259  *7.) 

* Compare  in  the  above  cited  article,  p.  291  tqq.,  the  account  of  the 
attempt*  made  by  John  Hoombeck  in  hi*  Socinianiimut  eon/utatiu,  and  by 
Lambert  Veltbuyacn  in  his  treatise  De  pcena  dirma  et  humana,  to  reconcile 
the  orthodox  assertion  with  the  claim*  of  the  idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  wiU. 
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superior  principle,  is  manifestly  equally  great  on  both  sides. 
But  the  evil  consequences  of  this  deficiency  appear  to  be 
greater  in  their  effect  upon  orthodoxy,  inasmuch  as  the  scien- 
tific problem  it  had  to  solve  surpassed  in  difficulty  that  of 
the  Socinians,  and  inasmuch  as  the  latter  had  the  advantage 
of  being  assailants  while  the  former  had  the  disadvantage 
of  being  put  upon  the  defensive.  The  unfortunate  complica- 
tion of  the  orthodox  principle  shows  itself  in  the  following 
circumstance.  The  juridical  construction  of  the  idea  of  Christ’s 
satisfaction  was  originally  intended  only  as  a condition  for  the 
religious  and  moral  certainty  of  justification  in  Christ ; while 
the  Eeformers  recognised  the  providence,  or  grace,  or  love  of 
God,  as  the  leading  resort  of  the  entire  religious  consciousness, 
and  His  justice,  to  which  satisfaction  is  required  to  be  given,  as 
the  subordinate  principle  in  accordance  with  which  the  be- 
stowal of  grace  through  Christ  had  to  be  procured.  In  the 
theology  of  the  period  subsequent  to  them,  this  view  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  ideas  involuntarily  underwent  a 
change.  The  contemplation  of  God's  habitual  justice  gained 
the  preponderance  over  the  view  of  His  active  grace.  As  God’s 
saving  purpose  became  limited  to  the  narrower  idea  of  grace 
towards  sinners,  and  was  not  extended  to  that  of  help  to  men 
— to  the  idea  of  a dominant  providence  towards  the  creatures 
who  were  destined  to  become  the  image  of  God— His  law- 
giving  and  law-maintaining  justice  came  to  assert  to  itself  the 
first  place  in  the  idea  of  His  character ; and  if  grace  towards 
sinners  was  not  to  appear  as  an  exception  opposed  to  the  law, 
some  scheme  must  have  been  devised  such  as  that  which  is 
laid  down  in  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction.  Thus  the  juridical 
condition  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  changed  itself  into  the 
dominant  principle  of  that  doctrine.  In  the  logically  sound 
development  of  this  principle  in  its  application  to  the  entire 
material  of  the  doctrine.  Reformed  theologians  have  even  been 
able  to  represent  justification,  not  so  much  as  an  act  of  grace, 
but  rather  as  an  act  of  God’s  justice  (see  above,  p.  278).  We 
cannot  therefore  take  it  amiss  in  Faustus  that,  under  the  im- 
pression caused  by  this  circumstance,  he  found  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  (which  lay  beyond  the  juridical 
train  of  thought)  to  be  unintelligible,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
premisses.  With  this  prominence  given  to  the  juridical  idea 

20 
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of  God’s  justice,  the  doctrine  of  election  undergoes  no  change 
at  all.  Even  in  its  supralapsarian  form,  election  has  its 
full  force,  inasmuch  as  sinful  man  is  regarded  as  its  object ; 
the  election  of  grace,  regarded  also  as  eternal,  always  regards 
man  in  the  quality  which,  by  the  justice  of  God,  is  viewed  as 
contrary  to  the  law.  The  Lutheran  doctrine,  moreover,  assumes 
nothing  else  but  what  Eeformed  theologians  denote  by  the 
term  faedus  operum, — that  men  originally  were  set  over  against 
the  law  as  independent  persons  with  legal  rights ; that  their 
fulfilment  of  the  law  by  their  deeds  had  the  promise  of  the 
reward  of  eternal  life,  and  that  a plan  of  grace  on  God’s  part 
was  occasioned  only  by  sin.  All  this  denotes  justice,  in  the 
juridical  sense,  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  God,  which  unfortu- 
nately leaves  unanswered  only  the  question  wherein  it  is  that 
man’s  legally  privileged  independence  finds  its  explanation ; for 
creation  by  God  presupposes  the  thought  of  man’s  dependence 
even  in  so  far  as  he  is  a moral  power,  or  one  endowed  with  free 
wiU.  It  is  natural  that  all  these  difficulties  should  not  have 
been  solved  at  the  outset  by  the  Reformers.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  they  who  made  the  difficulties  which  their  successors 
could  not  solve  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  latter,  as  so  often  is 
the  case,  were  unable  to  apprehend  or  to  appreciate  the  theo- 
logical conceptions  in  which  the  high  religious  tact  of  the 
Reformers  reveals  itself.  I refer,  in  the  case  before  us,  to  the 
logical  subordination  of  the  thought  of  God’s  retributive  justice 
to  those  of  His  love  and  of  His  providence.  In  this  way  it  was 
that  Faustus  Socinus,  in  his  true  biblical  idea  of  God’s  justice, 
which  he  brought  up  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  theologians 
of  his  time,  had  none  other  than  Luther  for  his  pattern  (p.  202). 

The  objections  of  Faustus,  in  the  third  place,  against  the 
juridical  references  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  proceed  from 
the  forensic  and  ethical  ideas  which  are  generally  acknow- 
ledged. In  this  field  lies  his  strength,  and  with  respect  to  these 
arguments  he  has  not  been  confuted  by  the  orthodox.  Most 
incisive  is  the  assertion  that  obligation  to  punishment  cannot 
be  cancelled  for  the  man  who  has  made  himself  personally 
liable  to  it — that  men,  indeed,  can  indirectly  be  sharers  in  the 
punishment  of  another  person  as  such,  but  only  under  condi- 
tion of  a measure  of  companionship  in  guilt  with  the  punish- 
able act  of  another;  so  that  if  an  altogether  innocent  person 
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suffers  from  the  evil  results  of  other  men’s  sins,  he  cannot  re- 
gard his  suffering  as  punishment,  the  personal  consciousness  of 
guilt  being  absent  It  is  astonishing  that  the  orthodox  theo- 
logians attempted  to  evade  the  force  of  this  objection  to  their 
doctrine,  by  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  two  modes  of 
viewing  the  matter  in  the  light  of  civil  law  and  criminal  law, 
when,  with  reference  to  the  idea  of  sin,  they  did  not  know  how 
to  give  sufficient  emphasis  to  this  distance.  Sin  must  not  be 
compared  to  a pecuniary  debt,  or  to  a private  injury  to  honour, 
which  one  may  overlook  if  one  chooses,  but  is  violation  of 
public  law,  comparable  to  crime,  which  the  legal  authorities 
must  punish.  But  the  same  Abraham  Calovius,  who  judges  in 
this  way,  consoles  himself  with  the  idea  that  if  a pecuniaiy 
debt  admits  of  being  discharged  by  some  other  person  than  the 
debtor,  such  a possibility  in  civil  law  offers  an  analogy  whereby 
the  penal  satisfaction  of  Christ  may  be  explained.^  The  idea 
also  of  the  surety,  which  is  current  with  Eeformed  theologians,* 
as  an  expression  of  the  mutual  relation  that  subsists  between 
Christ  and  the  elect,  does  not  serve  at  all  to  explain  the  possi- 
bility of  the  transference  of  personal  punishment  from  the 
client  to  the  surety,  since  it  has  its  place  in  relations  that  are 
regulated  by  civil  law.  Bold  also,  but  not  convincing,  is  the 
assertion  of  Reformed  theologians,  that  the  vicarious  fulfilment 
of  the  law  in  suffering  of  punishment  and  in  action  is  not  in 
contradiction  with  the  law  itself,  for  this  way  of  fulfilling  the  law 
is  not  forbidden  by  the  law.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered 
at  that  even  the  orthodox  side  ultimately  became  convinced 
of  the  irrationality  of  this  main  point  of  the  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction. In  this  sense  the  half-orthodox  Cartesian  Velthuyscn 
declares,  that  only  positive  revelation  in  Holy  Scripture  estab- 
lishes the  truth  of  Christ’s  penal  satisfaction,  and  it  is  only  with 

' Scripla  Antuociniana,  ii.  p.  597  : Satisfactio  in  poena  pecuniaria,  si  debitor 
eandem  persolvat,  eat  propria ; si  alius  qniapiam  nocentis  nomine,  est  ricaria. 
— Per  similitndinem  vel  analogiam  accommodari  poesunt  satisfactioni  poenali, 
qus  in  civili  proprie  reperiiintur.  P.  605  : Nihil  obstat,  quominus  analogice 
^ per  quandam  similitudinem  explicetur  satisfsctio  Chriati  natura  civilis 
aatisfactionia. 

* Heidegger : Corput  Thtol.  Chritt.  Loc.  xxiL  31.  Sicut  debitor  sa  quidem 
alienum  expungere  tenetur,  sed  non  ita,  ut  nonniai  ex  peculio  sno  illud  cx- 
pungere  teneatur  etnon  per  aponaorem  aeu  vadem  expungere  poasit — ita  pec- 
cator  omnino  Deo  solutionem  debet,  et  justitiam  praatare  tenetur,  sed  non  ita 
ex  peculio  sno,  ut  aliena  sponaoris  aatiafactio  et  justitia  peccatori  in  judicio 
Dei  imputata  non  aufficiat. 
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the  coiirage  of  theological  despair  that  HoUatz  supports  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  in  this  regard  by  sa}dDg  that  what 
were  unjust  in  men,  if  they  were  to  punish  the  innocent,  is 
exactly  the  reverse  in  Grod — a proof  of  His  justice  And  even 
then  it  was  not  possible  to  meet  the  further  objection  that,  in 
Christ’s  suffering  and  death,  the  objective  equivalent  to  the 
eternal  death  of  all  sinners  is  not  found.  If  the  difference  in 
respect  of  quantity  between  the  two  things  compared  was  un- 
deniable, then  the  infinite  value  of  Christ’s  Godhead  had  to 
supplement  the  quantitative  limitation  of  His  suffering  and 
death,  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  an  equality  with  the  infinitude  of 
the  guilt  and  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  all  sinners.  I may 
here  call  to  mind  that  these  lines  of  thought  taken  by  Pro- 
testant orthodoxy,  while  they  surpass  in  certainty  similar  asser- 
tions of  Thomas,  turn  just  as  much  as  the  latter  upon  a play 
with  the  negative  word  " infinite,”  the  fhiitlessness  of  which 
had  already  been  pointed  out  by  Duns  (p.  60).  For,  that  we 
do  not  penetrate  to  the  full  compass  of  the  Divine  will,  its 
ends,  its  ways,  and  its  means,  and  that  we  are  not  able  to  con- 
ceive the  extent  of  sin  and  the  infinity  of  punishment,  does 
not  serve  to  make  Christ’s  divinity  and  the  punishment  of  sin 
comparable  and,  much  less,  equivalent  quantities.  However 
much  therefore  the  orthodox  of  both  schools  are  confident  that 
Christ’s  penal  suffering  corresponds  to  the  strictest  justice, — in 
the  case  of  many,  such  as  Amesius  and  Maresius,  the  Scotist 
word  acceptatio  occurs  as  an  indication  of  an  involuntary  impres- 
sion that  God,  by  an  act  of  equity  rather  than  strict  justice, 
must  constitute  the  equivalence,  demanded  by  the  premisses, 
between  Christ’s  satisfaction  and  the  law’s  demand  for  punish- 
ment. The  objection,  on  the  other  hand,  raised  by  Faustus 
against  the  satisfactory  value  of  Christ’s  active  obedience,  to 
the  effect  that  it  represents  only  Christ’s  inalienable  duty, 
could  be  admitted  withiu  the  circle  of  Beformed  theology 
without  disparagement  to  the  substitutionary  value  of  that 
prestation.  This  was  possible  in  accordance  with  the  view 
that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  those  for  whom  He  acted.  Faustus, 
indeed,  at  the  outset  rejected  this  thought  on  the  ground  that 
such  a title  was  not  applicable  to  Christ  before  His  exaltation.' 

' Here  the  difference  between  Dune  and  Thomas  reappears  between 
Faustus  and  the  Beformed  divines  (pp.  66-7). 
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At  the  same  time,  leaving  out  of  view  the  biblico-theological 
controversy  on  this  point,  it  must  he  admitted  that  Faustus 
exhibits  with  regard  to  it  the  method  (which  has  been  censured 
by  previous  critics)  of  linking  on  data  one  to  another  in  an 
external  way  while  no  inward  connexion  is  discernible  between 
them.  What  in  this  respect  is  least  satisfactory  is  the  distance 
expressed  by  him  between  the  merely  human  individual  per- 
sonality of  Jesus,  which  is  equally  removed  from  all  men,  and 
His  position  gained  by  His  resurrection  as  Head  of  humanity 
invested  with  Divine  honours.  If  the  Reformed  position  is 
not  to  be  at  the  outset  rejected,  then  the  value  of  Christ’s 
dutiful  action,  as  available  for  the  Church  that  was  to  be 
founded  thereby,  and  His  representation  of  the  church  before 
God  cannot  be  denied;  especially  as  in  their  application  to 
His  active  obedience,  either  the  ideas  of  satisfaction  and  merit 
are  but  vaguely  distinguished,  or  the  former  demands  to  be  so 
supplemented  by  the  latter  that  the  legal  estimate  of  the 
matter  passes  over  into  the  moral  Still  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cessfully overcoming  Socinian  criticism  on  this  point  is  con- 
nected with  the  position  of  a new  problem,  which  did  not 
present  itself  to  the  older  theologians  in  the  form  which  it 
must  necessarily  assume,  and  therefore  had  not  been  at  the  out- 
set solved  by  them. 

47.  “The  Socinian  doctrine,”  says  Baur  (p.  414),  “presents  such 
a contrast  with  the  church  doctrine  as  of  Uadf  must  have 
elicited  a mediating  theory and,  according  to  him,  such  a 
theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  tract  of  Hugo  Grotius  Defensio 
fidei  catholiccc  de  satisfactume  Christi  (1617).  But  the  real 
course  of  theological  knowledge  on  this  point  is  not  so  com- 
pliant with  the  claims  of  Hegelian  dialectic  as  this  annoimce- 
ment  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Not  only  had  Grotius  no  in- 
tention of  mediating  between  those  opposing  views,  or  of 
discovering  their  higher  logical  unity ; he  had  rather  the  in- 
tention of  vindicating  the  church  doctrine  against  Socinian 
criticism.  Why  he  was  unsuccessful  in  this,  why  for  the  idea 
of  penal  satisfaction  for  past  sins  he  substituted  that  of  a 
penal  example  for  the  prevention  of  future  sins,  will  he  seen 
in  the  mistake  in  virtue  of  which  Grotius  made  the  transition 
from  the  orthodox  premisses  to  those  of  Socinianism.  His 
purpose  is  to  confute  the  statement  of  Faustus  that  there  is  a 
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contradiction  between  the  thought  of  the  remission  of  sin  and 
the  vicarious  satisfaction  for  sin  as  the  condition  of  that 
remission ; and  he  wishes  to  show  how  the  two  are  in  harmony 
with  each  other.  For  this  purpose  Grotius  lays  it  down  (cap. 
2)  that  God  assumes  towards  men  the  position  of  the  Head  of 
a moral  fellowship  analogous  to  the  family  or  the  state.  For 
only  there  has  the  thought  of  punishment  and  the  remission 
of  punishment  any  place.  Hemby  is  excluded  the  double 
assumption  upon  which  the  Socinian  solution  of  the  problem 
proceeds.  We  are  to  proceed  neither  according  to  the  scheme 
of  private  law,  nor  according  to  the  idea  of  the  dominium 
absolutum.  For  on  these  two  analogies  Faustus  bases  his 
representation  of  God  as  personally  insulted  by  sin ; so  that 
He  is  able  without  further  condition  to  forgive  it,  as  a creditor 
remits  a debt,  and  as  an  absolute  Master  who  is  bound  by  no 
law  can  disregard  an  act  of  disobedience  to  his  personal  autho- 
rity. As  the  Head  of  a moral  and  legally  ordered  Common- 
wealth God  is  distinguished  from  the  dominus  absoluttis,  inso- 
much that  He  would  be  unrighteous  were  He,  like  an  arbitrary 
master,  to  remit  the  punishment  of  the  impenitent.  If,  how- 
ever, in  this  respect  the  position  of  God  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
judge.  His  position  is  not  in  all  respects  identical  with  that 
office,  for  a judge  is  subject  to  the  law.  But  God  is  not  so,  in- 
somuch that  for  the  common  weal  He  may  remit  punishment 
or  partially  dispense  from  the  obligations  of  the  law ; and  this 
does  not  belong  to  a judge  as  such. 

If  now  the  presuppositions  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction are  in  all  essential  points  accurately  laid  down  in  this 
representation,*  the  following  elucidation  of  the  case  to  be 
accounted  for  (cap.  3)  at  once  departs  from  the  line  of  orthodoxy. 
Satisfaction,  regarded  as  the  punishment  of  one,  in  order  that  the 
others  may  be  suffered  to  pass  unpunished,  is  to  be  considered 
(according  to  Grotius)  firstly,  in  the  light  of  the  law  that  every 
sinner  ought  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  eternal  death ; but 

’ Tlie  orthodox  theologians  do  not  distinguish  so  clearly  as  Grotius  does 
between  the  characteristics  of  the  dom'mu  ^nolutus  and  those  of  the  rector. 
Sin  as  a transgression  of  the  law  of  God  is  yet  at  the  same  time  regarded  as 
a personal  offence  agaiUst  God,  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  therefore 
they  continue  to  assign  to  sin  an  infinite  value  merely  in  respect  of  that  rule 
for  measuring  the  different  degrees  of  injuries,  the  gravity  of  which  is  judged 
according  to  the  value  of  the  (lerson  injured,  so  that  tiie  gravity  of  a sin 
committed  against  an  infinite  person  is  itself  infinite. 
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secondly,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  this  law  has  merely  a 
positive  character,  is  not  grounded  on  the  very  nature  of  God, 
but  is  a mere  manifestation  of  His  wilL  If  now  in  accordance 
with  this  a remission  of  that  punishment  for  believers  be  granted 
on  condition  of  satisfaction,  then  there  is  not  any  abolition  at 
all  of  the  law  in  this,  for  it  still  remains  in  force  for  unbelievers. 
But  all  laws  are  capable  of  relaxation  in  so  far  as  the  opposite 
of  what  they  require  is  not  in  itself  something  unbecoming  or 

unjust  But  this  is  not  the  case  when  the  guilty  are  not 

punished  From  the  nature  of  sin  it  follows  only  that  one 

deserves  punishment,  but  not  that  it  should  be  carried  out 

upon  him.  If  now  God  had  for  dispensing  with  that  law  the 
important  end  of  maintaining  religion  thereby,  and  showing 
forth  His  own  goodness.  He  committed  no  unrighteousness  in 
doing  away  with  eternal  death  as  the  punishment  of  sin.  In 
this  train  of  thought  Grotius  falls  into  an  error.  I do  not  lay 
any  weight,  to  begin  with,  upon  the  circumstance  that  he 
abandons  the  orthodox  view  of  God’s  penal  justice,  regarding 
as  be  does  the  eternal  condemnation  of  the  sinner,  not  as  a 
necessaiy  consequence  of  that  function,  but  merely  as  a chance 
product  of  the  will  of  God.  But  the  proposition  that  the 
guilty  are  not  punished,  which  is  laid  down  as  in  opposition  to 
that  law,  and  yet  as  an  arrangement  that  is  not  unjust  in  itself, 
but  elicited  by  God’s  goodness  and  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  religion,  contains  something  quite  different  from  what  we 
are  prepared  for  by  the  previous  more  limited  exception  from 
the  law.  In  the  last  mentioned  case,  it  is  only  asked  whether 
the  law  which  threatens  ail  sinners  with  eternal  death  can  be 
abolished  for  some,  so  that  these  last  get  off  unpunished,  and 
under  the  condition  that  their  punishment  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  innocent  person.  As  Grotius  hastens  past  this 
question  to  the  far  more  comprehensive  declaration,  that  in  no 
ease  is  it  unrighteous  to  leave  merited  punishment  unexacted, 
he  enters  upon  the  Socinian  mode  of  view  which  on  this  ground 
affirms  vicarious  penal  satisfaction  to  be  superfluous  in  order 
to  the  remission  of  sins. 

On  this  account  also  he  deflects  the  treatment  of  Christ’s 
death  as  penal  into  a course  which  is  foreign  to  the  supposition 
which  has  hitherto  been  accepted.  By  means  of  examples 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament  (cap.  4)  it  is  shown  that  God 
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has  punished  relatively  innocent  persons  together  with  the 
guilty.  The  guilty  person  indeed  in  these  cases  does  not 
remain  unpunished ; but  Grotius  concludes  that  if,  according 
to  Faustus,  it  is  not  unjust  to  let  a guilty  person  go  unpunished 
and  not  unjust  to  punish  any  one  for  other  people’s  sins,  the 
two  together  cannot  be  unjust  either, — namely  to  lay  upon 
Christ  the  punishment  of  other  people's  sins,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  let  the  guilty  go  free  of  punishment  For  by  this 
argiunent  nothing  more  can  he  got  than  this  sameness  of  time ; 
and  thus  already  the  traditional  idea  of  satisfaction,  which 
points  to  a causal  connexion  between  the  two  data,  is  aban- 
doned. Grotius  next  brings  forward,  after  the  Beformed  fashion, 
as  a condition  for  the  transference  of  the  punishment  of  others 
to  the  innocent,  that  both  must  be  parties  in  a natural  or 
definite  moral  fellowship.  The  transition  to  his  peculiar  view 
he  makes  by  means  of  the  principle  that  in  the  essence  of 
punishment  it  is  of  necessity  implied  that  it  should  follow  upon 
a crime,  but  not  that  it  should  fall  upon  the  guilty  person  alone, 
or  overtake  precisely  him ; just  as  in  the  case -with  rewards  or 
with  vengeance.  Moreover,  all  appearance  of  injustice  dis- 
appears in  the  case  of  Christ,  for  He  consented  to  take  upon 
Himself  the  punishment  of  others.  Finally,  we  cannot  point 
to  any  inevitable  necessity  for  God’s  having  ordained  this 
arrangement  (cap.  5).  The  only  question  is  whether  God  had 
sufficient  ground  for  it  Such  a reason  Grotius  finds  in  the 
thought,  quod  tot  et  tanta  peccata  sine  insigni  exemplo  Deus 
transmittere  noluit.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  God  is  benevolently 
disposed  towards  men,  and  therefore  inclined  to  remit  the 
punishment  of  sinners.  On  the  other  hand  complete  exemption 
from  punishment  would  bring  with  it  a contempt  of  sin ; and 
fear  of  punishment  is  the  best  deterrent  from  sinning.  Both 
these  considerations  are  duly  respected  in  the  punishment  of 
Christ,  which  expresses  God’s  hatred  of  sin,  while  the  punish- 
ment of  sinners  is  remitted. 

John  CrelP  had  little  trouble  in  proving  the  baselessness  of 
this  hypothesis,  and  vindicating  against  it  the  doctrine  of 
Faustus.  Particularly  he  shows  it  to  be  unjust  to  punish  an 
altogether  innocent  person,  and  unthinkable  that  such  a person 

' Boporulo  ad  tilrum  H.  Orotii  quern  de  etUitfactione  Chritli  advereut 
Fautlum  Socinum  Senentem  ecripiU  (1623)  : BibL  Frat.  Pol.,  voL  vi. 
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should  regard  the  evil  imposed  upon  him  in  the  light  of  punish- 
ment The  cases  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  show  that 
God  indeed  punishes  many  even  for  the  transgression  of  others, 
but  always  only  inasmuch  as  these  have  some  sort  of  active 
share  in  the  action  of  the  actually  guilty,  be  it  by  counsel  or 
by  consent  Or,  if  God,  in  order  to  make  an  example,  visits  a 
family  or  a people  for  the  crime  of  the  head,  and  in  doing  so 
smites  even  innocent  children,  the  evil  in  the  case  of  these  is 
afflictio  but  not  poina.  For  also  a reward  that  accrues  to  those 
who  have  not  deserved  it  is  in  their  case  not  prmnium  but 
only  simplex  emolumentum.  In  fine,  the  weakness  of  the  whole 
view  of  Grotius  discloses  itself  when  he  tries,  by  a rule  of 
Roman  law,  to  justify  his  own  view  against  the  thesis  of 
Faustus,  that  foigiveness  of  sins  and  penal  satisfaction  are 
mutually  exclusive  (cap.  6).  He  subsumes  Christ’s  punish- 
ment under  the  case  that  deliverance  ought  to  result  antecedente 
solutwM  aliqua  ipso  facto  non  liberante,  where  accordingly  non 
solum  solvit  alius,  sed  etiam  aliud  guam  quod  est  in  Migatione. 
This  manner  of  meeting  an  existing  obligation  by  the  prestation 
of  another  person,  who  does  not  lie  under  obligation,  and  by 
the  payment  of  some  other  value  than  the  stiptUated  one,  of 
coTirse  demands  the  concurrence  of  him  who  possesses  the 
claim.  With  reference  to  Christ  this  is  urged  as  applicable  on 
the  presupposition  of  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  all  this  argumentation  is  idle,  for  it  applies  only 
to  relations  that  are  regulated  by  private  law,  while  Grotius  at 
the  outset  repudiates  the  consideration  of  God’s  attitude  to  men 
in  the  light  of  this  standard.  Finally  it  is  only  an  unproved 
assertion,  and  one  that  does  not  admit  of  proof,  that  such  a rule 
is  valid  also  for  the  transference  of  corporal  chastisement. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  hypothesis  arrives  at  quite  another 
conclusion  from  that  which  Grotius  originally  appeared  to  be 
aiming  at  The  orthodox  doctrine,  which  he  bound  himself  to 
defend,  treats  Christ’s  penal  suffering  as  the  equivalent  for 
past  sins;  Grotius  refers  it  to  new  future  offences.  If  the  death 
of  Christ  be  thus  regarded  as  a penal  example,  as  a deterrent 
warning,  this  interpretation  of  it  is  analogous  to  the  Socinian 
one,  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  saving  value  as  an  attractive 
example  of  moral  earnestness  and  fidelity  to  duty  sustained  to 
the  end.  Even  Baur  (p.  431)  acknowledges  this  fact,  affirming 
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(p.  442),  “ that  the  church  theory  and  the  Socinian  theory  still 
remain  unreconciled  by  the  theory  of  Grotius,  however  natural 
it  is  that  some  mediating  view  should  fall  in  between  their 
antitheses.”  On  the  other  hand  he  holds  that  the  theory  which 
reconciles  these  two  views,  and  occupies  a middle  position,  was 
brought  to  its  adequate  expression  by  the  companions  of 
Grotius, — the  Arminians,  Stephen  Curcellseus  and  Philip  van 
Limborch.'  I shall  show  that  this  middle  theory  does  not 
overcome  their  mutual  opposition,  and  thus  is  as  little  in 
correspondence  with  the  assertions  of  the  Hegelian  theory  of 
the  development  of  ideas  in  the  history  of  theology  as  is  the 
theory  of  Grotius. 

For  the  idea  of  God,  which  is  propounded  by  these  theolo- 
gians, is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Socinians.’  In 
particular  the  necessity  of  penal  justice  in  God  is  denied.  For 
the  independence  of  God  is  held  to  make  it  possible  for  Him  to 
renounce  His  rights  without  prejudice  to  His  justice,  especially 
if  a strict  exercise  of  the  Divine  rights  is  against  the  interest  of 
the  other  party.  Since,  then,  the  natural  attitude  of  God  toward 
men  is  one  of  reasonable  indulgence.  He  can  therefore,  if  He 
will,  forgive  their  sins  without  exacting  satisfaction  as  a con- 
dition. The  giving  of  the  law  by  Christ  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  Moses  precisely  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  accompanied 
by  a strict  demand  of  its  fulfilment,  but  by  the  promise  of  for- 
giveness of  sins  and  of  eternal  life.  As  this  view  of  the  essence 
of  Christianity  coincides  with  that  of  Socinus,  both  Arminians 
substantially  repeat  the  arguments  of  Faustus  against  the  idea 
of  satisfaction.  On  this  account  the  death  of  Christ  is  in  the 
first  instance  subsumed  under  the  prophetic  office,  as  a guar- 
antee of  the  truth  of  His  doctrine  and  as  a motive  to  a law- 
abiding  life ; this  last  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  once  the  highest 
proof  of  God’s  love  and  the  most  brilliant  example  of  moral 
character.  To  this  is  added  what  is  likewise  a Socinian  thesis, 
that  the  death  of  Christ  has  the  effect  of  making  his  resur- 

* Curcellffii  /tulUulio  Religionit  Chriitiana  (unfinished).  Lib.  v.  cspp.  8,  18, 
19.  Op.  Amstel.  1676.  Limborch ; 7’A^/opia  CArwliana,  AmateL  1686. 
ed.  iv.  1715,  Lib.  iii.  capp.  16-22. 

’ The  Arminian  doctrine  of  God  is  fashioned  after  the  model  of  the  treat- 
ment given  to  it  by  the  Socinian  CreU,  through  Episcopius  {Institutionet 
tkrologica).  Compare  my  Oetchichtl.  Studim  zur  chrutliehen  LArt  non  Qott. 
(Art.  iil,  Jahrb.  fUr  deutsche  Theologie,  xiii.  p.  267  tq.) 
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rection  possible,  by  which  He  opened  heaven  to  His  followers ; 
hereby  the  death  of  Christ  is  marked  out  as  a means  or  con- 
dition of  His  kingly  ofi&ce.  The  Arminians,  however,  break 
off  from  their  companionship  with  the  Socinians,  in  so  far  as  by 
their  recognition  of  the  sacrificial  value  of  Christ’s  death,  they 
attach  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  universal  church.  This 
divergence  from  the  Socinians  is  more  strongly  marked  in 
Limborch  than  in  the  older  Curcellseus.  The  latter  follows  the 
Socinian  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  discern- 
ing the  sacrificial  act  in  the  High  Priestly  intercession  of  the 
exalted  Christ,  so  that  His  death,  as  the  analogue  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  sacrifice,  is  the  preparation  for  His  “ appearing 
before  God.”  If  then  the  New  Testament  vsus  loquendi  places 
the  fact  of  Christ’s  death  in  immediate  connexion  with  re- 
demption, this  arises  from  the  consideration  that  in  Christ’s 
passion  is  manifested  the  difficulty  of  His  priestly  activity.  The 
expiation  of  sin  by  loving  self-surrender  to  death  and  by  the 
intercession  of  the  exalted  One  is  designed  (of  course  assuming 
our  resipiacentia)  ne  unquam  propter  pcccata  nostra  severum  Dei 
judicium  subire  cogeremur  (v.  19.  14).  But  the  death  of  Christ 
considered  in  itself  has  for  Curcellseus  no  other  meaning  than 
it  has  for  Grotius — namely,  ut  ostenderet  Deus  quantopere 
peccatum  odisset,  et  nos  efficadus  ah  eo  in  posterum  deterreret. 
For  inasmuch  as  the  sacrificial  character  of  Christ  must  be 
judged  after  the  analogy  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Curcellseus  declares  (sec.  15)  that  the  thought  of  penal  satis- 
faction has  nothing  in  common  with  the  idea  of  sacrifica 
Peeudes  qua:  mactabantur  pro  peccatorihus  non  luebant  poenas 
quas  erant  commeriti, — sed  erant  tantum  dblationes,  qutbus 
studebant  fiectere  Dcum  ad  misericordiam,  et  obtinere  ab  eo  re- 
missionem  admissorum. 

Limborch,  on  the  other  hand,  who  in  a special  chapter  (iii. 
20)  combats  the  Socinian  view  of  the  High  Priesthood  of  Christ, 
removes  himself  in  the  same  degree  from  his  own  predecessor. 
Curcellseus  too  is  hit  by  Limborch’s  obser%’ation  that  the 
priestly  function  of  Christ,  if  it  is  only  exhibited  in  His  in- 
tercession in  His  exaltation,  is  absorbed  in  His  Kingship,  and 
that  the  mere  presence  of  Christ  before  God  has  no  value  toward 
that  appeasing  of  His  wrath  on  account  of  our  sins,  which  is  the 
Priest’s  function.  In  director  agreement  with  the  orthodox 
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view,  Limborch  affirms,  with  regard  to  the  sin-offerings  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  their  meaning  was,  ut,  in  ipsas  quasi  ira 
Dei  derivaia,  homo  ea  liberaretur,  hoc  est  vi  ipsis  infligerctur 
ftwrs  iholenta,  cujus  intuitu  hominem  peccato  suo  mortem  meritum 
in  gratiam  reciperet. — Unde  mors  a Christo  suscepta  rationem 
habet  gravis  mali  Christo  impositi,  quo  pasnam  peccatis  nostris 
commsritam  quasi  in  se  transtulit,  et  hac  sua  passions  Deum 
placavit  (sec.  6).  But  not  merely  by  the  repeated  use  of  the 
word  quasi  is  this  view  distinguished  from  the  orthodox  one ; 
it  is  so  also  by  all  the  other  statements  of  LimborcL  This 
kind  of  penal  satisfaction,  which  God  in  the  plenitude  of  His 
power  could  impose  upon  Christ,  has  not  the  value  of  a presta- 
tion made  to  God’s  strict  justice,  which  is  utterly  denied,  but 
to  His  will,  which  is  at  once  just  and  merciful  (cap.  xxiL  2),  that 
is,  to  His  rea.sonablenes8 ; and  it  has  decisive  value  towards 
this  inclination  of  God  in  virtue  of  the  divine  dignity  of  Christ’s 
person.  But  the  value  of  merit  in  Thomas’s  sense  (that  is,  in 
the  sense  of  legal  equivalence),  is  denied  to  this  prestation 
(sect.  3),  and  is  assigned  to  it  in  Duns’s  sense,  inasmuch  as 
God  sanguinem  ilium  tanquam  plenariam  persolutionem  pro 
peccatis  nostris  acceptavit,  illoque  se  moveri  passus  est  ad  ple- 
num nohis  peccatorum  remissionem  dandam  (cap.  xix.  2).  On  the 
contrary,  Thomas’s  view  is  echoed  when  we  are  told  that  the 
infliction  of  death  on  Christ  is  ratio  homines  ad  salutem  per- 
ducendi  convenientissima,  utpote  ad  glories  Dei  illvstrationem 
et  homines  a peccatis  ad  sanctimonicc  studium  convertendos 
mcucime  aecommodata  (xviiL  6). 

Although  Thomas’s  sphere  of  vision  is  abandoned,  when 
Limborch  explains  the  last-mentioned  thought  in  accordsmee 
with  the  view  of  Faustus  and  of  Grotius,  by  means  of  the 
purpose  of  making  a penal  example,  and  by  means  of  that  view 
to  eternal  life,  which  Christ  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead 
has  opened  up,  the  mediaeval  colouring  of  this  representation  is 
still  betrayed  by  Limborch  in  the  following  respects.  First, 
and  decidedly,  in  the  character  of  the  idea  of  God.  As  has 
been  shown  in  another  place,*  the  Reformers  in  their  doctrine 
of  predestination  so  applied  the  mediaeval  idea  of  the  dominium 
absolutum  of  God,  that  they  set  aiside  as  invalid  the  com- 
promise between  divine  and  human  freedom,  which  was  made 
* JcArb./iir  deutscht  TheoU  ziii.  p.  116  tq.  124  tq. 
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in  the  doctrine  of  merit  The  greater  stress  laid  upon  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  by  the  successors  of  Calvin  implied 
in  itself  an  accentuation  of  the  divine  arbitrariness  which  was 
prejudicial  to  the  religious  interest  For  the  religious  interest 
demands  that  in  some  form  or  other  it  should  be  possible  to 
presuppose  a real  fellowship  with  God.  Accordingly  Arminius 
and  his  successors  modified  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  dom- 
inium absolutum  Dei  in  creaturas  by  the  mark  of  that  cequitas 
whereby  God  arranges  the  moral  order  of  the  world  from  regard 
at  once  to  His  own  dignity  and  to  the  natural  constitution  and 
position  of  man.  Thus  at  once  is  the  arbitrary  freedom  of  God 
upheld  against  the  conditions  which  Beformation  theology 
deduced  from  God’s  justice,  and  a claim  on  the  part  of  man  to 
freedom  as  against  God  is  established,  a claim  which  mediseval 
theology  recognised  in  the  idea  of  merit  Now,  although  Lim- 
borch  waves  away  the  idea  of  merit  as  invalid,  yet,  secondly,  his 
own  doctrine  of  justification,  as  well  as  that  of  Curcellseus,* 
really  amounts  to  the  Catholic  conception  (lib.  vL  cap.  4),  Lim- 
borch  admitting  in  porUificiorum  sententia  mvXta  esse  non  im- 
probanda.  With  Liraborch  justification  means  God’s  gracious 
sentence  in  which  He  looks  upon  him  who  believes  in  Christ, 
— i.e.  who  obeys  Him  with  respect  to  His  prophetic  priestly 
and  kingly  offices,  who,  therefore,  is  in  a state  of  penitence 
and  is  bringing  forth  good  works,  as  if  this  presently  inherent 
though  imperfect  righteousness  were  perfect  This  view  so  far 
shares  the  Protestant  tendency  in  that  justification,  according  to 
it,  is  fitted  to  awaken  the  confidence  towards  God  which  is  for- 
bidden to  Catholic  Christians.  But  it  is  in  agreement  with  the 
Catholic  view  inasmuch  as  it  connects  and  refers  the  sentence 
of  justification  to  the  faith  that  manifests  itself  in  works,  and 
thus  to  the  inherent  righteousness  of  the  believer.  Limborch 
guards  himself  merely  against  the  materialistic  representation 
of  habitus  infusus.  But  the  rejection  which  he  at  the  same 
time  makes  of  the  idea  of  merit  really  extends  only  to  the 
’Tbomist  interpretation  of  it.  It  exactly  corresponds,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  definition  of  Duns,  that  God  justitiam,  quam 
imperfectam  judical,  gratiose  aceipit  ac  si  perfecta  esset  (sect. 
41).  And  this  assumption  is  a necessary  consequence  of  cequitas 

* Ditt.  dt  hominU  perfidem  et  per  opera  jiutificcUioTie.  0pp.  Theol.  pp.  933- 
942. 
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regarded  as  the  general  attitude  of  God  towards  men  ; and  is  a 
proof  of  the  place  that  it  has  in  the  mediation  between  God 
and  men  by  Christ.  In  the  difference  between  this  doctrine, 
however,  and  that  of  the  Lutheran  and  Eeformed  theologians, 
one  interest  is  perceptible  which,  although  it  is  operative  in  the 
modem  evangelical  theology,  is  not  brought  to  any  definite 
examination.  The  positive  expression  of  justification  borrowed 
from  Paul  was  always  used  at  the  Reformation  and  in  subsequent 
orthodoxy  as  synonymous  with  the  negative  expression  of  for- 
giveness of  sins  ; and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  the  attainment 
of  such  a result  by  means  of  good  works  was  utterly  rejected. 
But  then  the  original  relation  of  that  idea  in  the  Bible  is  the 
relation  to  works.  If  justification  includes  blessedness  in  itself, 
and  thus  positively  guarantees  that  final  state  of  salvation 
which  cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  works,  the  natural 
relationship  of  these  ideas  asserts  itself,  and  there  results  a style 
of  doctrine  such  as  the  Arminians  offer.  It  will  thus  be  of  im- 
portance for  every  system  of  dogmatics  to  decide  whether  by 
that  idea  the  negative  or  the  positive  meaning  is  intended  to 
be  expressed. 

The  way  in  which,  as  Baur  says,  the  theory  of  the  two 
Arminians  has  fallen  into  a middle  place  between  the  strong 
contrast  of  churchly  and  Socinian  theology,  thus  becomes 
clearer  than  as  it  is  represented  by  Baur.  For  he  points  out 
that  they  in  tlieir  doctrine  of  reconciliation  approximated  to 
the  Church  theology,  while  in  their  doctrine  of  justification 
they  followed  the  Sociniana  Of  course  such  a proceeding  is 
very  far  from  attaining  to  a higher  unity  of  the  contradictories ; 
but  neither  can  one  venture  to  call  it  a “ mediating  ” position  on 
any  other  field  than  on  that  of  dispute  upon  the  basis  of  private 
law.  In  the  sphere  of  scientific  knowledge,  Arminianism  would 
offer  a lamentable  middle  course  if  no  other  sense  could  be 
derived  from  the  actual  state  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  which 
has  been  thus  interpreted  by  Baur.  Now,  the  thought  of  justi- 
fication, as  it  has  been  defined  by  Limborch,  is  specifically  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Socinian  view,  because  it  is  regarded  as 
taking  place  only  in  virtue  of  the  worth  of  the  general  recon- 
ciliation accomplished  by  Christ’s  sacrificial  offering.  Herein 
Arminian  theology,  as  it  is  set  forth  by  Limborch,  maintains 
the  churchly  character  of  its  view  of  Christianity.  But  then. 
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as  it  does  not  matter  so  much  in  theory  that  the  Arminian 
interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ  approximated  orthodox 
Protestantism,  as  that  it  coincides  with  the  mediaeval  interpre- 
tation, Arminianism  has  in  both  doctrines  a unity  of  character, 
inasmuch  as  in  both  it  goes  back  to  the  patterns  of  mediaeval 
theology.  Along  with  this,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  Annini- 
ans,  is  coupled  a protest,  all  the  more  marked,  against  the  hier- 
archical and  sacramental  apparatus  of  Catholicism.  But  if  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  two  closely  connected  doctrines  of 
reconciliation  and  justification,  then,  in  the  theory  of  Arminian 
divines,  it  becomes  plain  that,  as  they  found  no  higher  media- 
tion between  the  orthodox  and  Socinian  doctrine,  the  attempted 
middle  course  has  led  them  to  a connexion  of  thoughts  which 
is  not  new  but  old — which  does  not  lie  in  advance  of  the  lie- 
formation  but  behind  it,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  instruc- 
tive, in  so  far  as  it  very  thoroughly  refutes  any  expectation 
that  every  contradiction  that  emerges  in  the  history  of  theology 
must  forthwith  find  its  solution  in  a logically  higher  unity. 
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THE  ENTIRE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  OF  EFXJONCILIA- 
TION  AND  JUSTIFICATION  BY  THE  GERMAN  THEOLOGIANS  OF 
THE  ILLUMINATION.  ' 

48.  The  criticism  to  which  the  doctrines  of  Christ’s  satisfac- 
tion and  of  its  imputation  were  subjected  by  Faustus  Socinus 
did  not  prevent  these  doctrines,  which  had  been  derived  fixjm 
tlie  Church  Reformation,  from  reaching  their  full  development 
for  the  first  time  in  the  century  at  the  beginning  of  which  So- 
cinus  died.  But  the  two  opposing  theories  of  the  condition  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  neither  of  them  obtain  the  victory, 
not  only  because  they  did  not  understand  one  another,  but  also 
because  they  had  currency  in  separate  communities.  The 
debate  that  continued  in  the  seventeenth  century  between  the 
two  parties,  however,  was  not  carried  out  without  producing 
a recognisable  effect  upon  both  sides.  The  Lutheran  and  Re- 
formed divines  had  undertaken  the  development  of  those  doc- 
trines, on  the  assumption  that  they  rested  upon  a rational  as 
well  as  upon  a biblical  foundation.  But  by  the  Socinian  argu- 
ments that  assumption  was  shaken.  At  the  close  of  the  period 
of  orthodoxy,  therefore,  occur  admissions  that  the  Divine  plan 
of  Christ’s  penal  satisfaction  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  human 
justice,  and  that  it  is  tenable  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Bible ; 
but  at  the  same  time  some  did  not  shrink  from  recognising  in 
the  irrationality  of  the  doctrine  a special  proof  of  its  divine 
origin  (p.  308).  But,  conversely,  the  later  Socinians  yielded  to 
the  force  of  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  so  far  as  to 
adopt  the  Arminian  interpretation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
renounce  on  this  point  the  violent  exegesis  of  Faustus.*  Thus, 

‘ This  applies  to  the  last  important  theologian  of  the  party,  Samnel  Crell, 
grandson  of  John  Crell ; also  to  George  Markos,  of  Klansenburg,  in  Transyl- 
vania, author  of  a Summa  Univermz  Theologice  ChrMana  tecundum  UnUariot 
in  umm  auditorum  Iktoloffia  cuncinnata  (1787).  Comp.  Fock,  L c.  pp.  240, 
261,  649  tg. 
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as  far  as  Church  Protestantism  was  concerned,  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  remained  unmoved  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  although  for  a considerable  time  pre- 
vious to  that  a variety  of  modifying  circumstances  had  come 
into  operation  outside  of  the  Church,  by  which  the  continued 
acceptance  of  this  doctrine  was  threatened.  But  in  the  sphere 
of  the  German  Lutheran  Church  which,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  showed  itself  accessible  to  the  scientific 
influences  that  broke  up  this  doctrine,  the  Wolfian  philosophy 
itself  contributed  in  the  first  instance  rather  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  orthodox  feeling.  So  late  as  the  year  1737,  the 
Wolfian,  Jacob  Carpov,  establishes  the  right  of  distinguishing 
revealed  from  natural  theology,  by  making  the  doctrine  of  re- 
conciliation in  its  Lutheran  form,  in  its  speciality  as  a truth 
that  transcends  the  reason,  the  criterion  of  Divine  revelation.* 
Only  a generation  intervenes  between  this  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  acceptance  of  this  doctrine,  not  merely  by  the 
Church,  but  also  in  scientific  circles,  and  the  efforts  made  by 
leading  Lutheran  theologians  to  do  away  with  it,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  it  principles  of  a Socinian  tendency.  And  with  these 
preparatory  undertakings  is  connected  the  rejection  even  of  the 
religious  thought  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  was  common 
to  orthodox  Protestants  and  to  the  Socinians.  Without  doubt 
a multitude  of  predisposing  causes  can  be  alleged  to  account  for 
this  radical  change  in  theology.  The  question,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  directed  merely  in  a general  way  towards  the  possi- 
bility or  necessity  of  this  development : it  is  of  particular  im- 
portance that  we  should  understand  why  it  was  that  theologians 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  rather  than  any  other  men,  should 
oppose  themselves  most  entirely  to  the  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion, while  theologians  belonging  to  other  parties  took  no  part 
in  this  undertaking — not  even  the  theologians  of  those  parties 
which  up  to  that  time  had  chiefly  assumed  a heterodox  atti- 
tude. How  much  the  task  of  historical  explanation  of  the 
theological  revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century  depends  upon 
the  limitation  of  the  question,  may  be  gathered  from  the  way  in 
which  Baur  expresses  himself  in  his  Oeschichte  der  Lthre  von 
dtr  Yersohnung  (p.  479) : “So  wide  a breach  had  been  made 
in  the  spirit’s  consciousness  of  the  objectivity  of  the  dogma, 
* Thtologia  Revtlala  DogrtuUusi,  tom.  i.  p.  29. 
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that  the  spirit,  now  in  disharmony  therewith,  could  no  longer 
rest  till  in  pure  subjectivity  it  had  again  set  itself  free  from 
the  fettering  power  of  all  those  determinations.  Herewith 
there  commences  in  the  Protestant  Church  itself  a movement 
thoroughly  conscious  that  its  cause  is  good,  and  which  advances 
with  ever-increasing  indifference  towards  orthodoxy.  Thus 
ToUner’s  inquiry  into  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  forms  the 
point  of  transition  to  a new  era.”  I am  unfortunately  not  in 
a position  to  avail  myself  of  this  historical  myth  for  my  pur- 
pose. What  spirit  was  in  disharmony  with  the  objectivity  of 
the  dogma  ? Baur’s  previous  historical  sketch  makes  it  pos- 
sible only  to  think  of  the  spirit  of  the  Socinians.  Now,  if  I 
grant  that  the  standpoint  of  pure  subjectivity  was  not  quite 
reached  by  that  party,  then  the  natural  law  of  the  spirit  indi- 
cated by  Baur,  to  the  effect  that  every  tendency  of  thought  that 
has  once  been  entered  upon  must  be  pursued  to  its  utmost 
consequences,  would  prove  itself  correct,  if  the  Socinians,  after 
their  founder  had  made  the  remission  of  the  punishment  of  sin 
to  depend  on  the  moral  activity  of  the  subject,  had  gone  on  to 
show  the  utter  inconceivability  of  such  a remission  of  Divine 
punishment.  The  Socinians,  however,  who  came  into  collision 
with  the  objectivity  of  the  idea  of  atonement,  not  merely  gave 
their  spirit  perfect  rest  in  that  regard,  they  even  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  closed  the  mighty  breach  in  their  spirit’s  con- 
sciousness of  the  objectivity  of  the  dogma,  by  reverting  to  the 
Arminian  type  of  doctrine.  But  the  Lutherans  who,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  could  not  rest  until  they 
had  rid  their  subjectivity  from  the  fettering  power  of  all  those 
determinations,  previously  to  that  had  experienced  no  breach 
at  all  in  their  disposition  to  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  and 
thus  were  in  no  position  to  complete  a movement  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  accelerating  force  of  a spiritual  impulse  once 
begun.  These  observations  thus  prove  the  necessity  of  setting 
about  an  explanation  of  the  facts  by  quite  other  means.  For,  to 
demolish  the  dogma  of  reconciliation,  it  was  not  the  “spirit” 
in  general  that  was  the  efficient  agent,  but,  as  has  been  said, 
only  a party  among  the  Lutheran  divines,  who  were  assisted  in 
their  undertaking  by  no  theologian  of  the  Socinian,  Bemonstrant, 
Reformed,  and  much  less  of  the  Romish  party. 

The  most  general  reason  why  naturalistic  and  rationalistic 
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tendencies  in  theology  were  able  to  raise  themselves  against 
the  supernatural  and  traditionary  character  of  the  Christian 
religion,  is  to  be  found  in  that  strangest  actual  result  of  the 
religious  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century,  namely,  in  the 
manifold  divisions  of  the  Western  ChurcL  In  the  first  stage  of 
those  movements  distinct  germs  of  a rationalistic  tendency  show 
themselves  in  the  mystical  individualism  of  the  Anabaptists.  ^ 
This  party  was  the  congenial  soil  on  which  the  rationalistic 
theology  of  Socinus  could  flourish.  That  party  succeeded  in 
establishing  itself  as  soon  as  the  prospect  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Church’s  unity  failed.  Now,  although  the  other  portions 
of  the  Church  which,  by  the  support  of  political  powers  gained 
a secured  existence,  maintained  no  small  measure  of  harmony 
one  with  another  in  their  positive  apprehension  of  Christianity, 
yet  none  of  these  ecclesiastical  parties  had  that  preponderance 
of  authority,  in  virtue  of  which  an  ecclesiastical  stamp  had 
been  impressed  on  all  spiritual  movements  in  the  middle  ages, 
even  on  those  which  were  heretical  The  philosophical  sys- 
tems, therefore,  which  were  elaborated  in  the  two  centuries 
subsequent  to  the  Reformation,  led  to  such  a culture  of  the 
reason  as  indeed,  on  the  whole,  asserted  sympathy  with  Church 
Christianity,  but  no  longer  recognised  the  direct  aim  of  serving 
the  Church  and  proving  all  its  dogmas. 

The  divisions  of  the  Church,  however,  not  only  lessened  its 
influence  upon  the  comae  of  culture,  it  also  had  effects  opposed 
to  culture ; for  religious  war  arose  from  the  separation  of 
Church-parties  and  their  alliances  with  political  powers.  This 
worst  kind  of  war  overran  successively  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land. Under  the  impression  produced  by  this  mischief,  and 
recollection  of  its  origin,  there  arose,  in  persons  of  fine  moral 
sensibilities  and  of  religious  earnestness,  indifference  and  even 
disinclination  to  the  positive  dogmatic  development  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  also  even  to  its  historical  limitation.  The  diver- 
sity of  dogmatic  systems  had  brought  in  its  train  not  merely 
learned  strife  and  social  alienations,  but  also  along  with  war 
the  demoralization  of  the  people, — a result  the  opposite  of  what 
religion  aim.q  at  The  impulse  to  seek  a remedy  for  this  was 
not  satisfied,  however,  with  striving  after  the  primitive  and 
dogmatically  indifferent  form  of  Christianity,  because  every 
Church  pretended,  in  virtue  of  its  own  dogma,  to  be  in  har- 
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mony  with  that ; but  it  directed  itself  rather  to  the  task  of 
discovering  that  natural  religion  which  stands  above  all  posi- 
, tive  religions,  because  the  theology  of  all  parties  pointed  men 
to  this  neutral  basis  which  was  common  to  them  all  In  this 
a peculiar  Nemesis  visits  Christian  theology.  In  the  very 
earliest  stages  of  its  history  men  had  commended  Christianity 
to  the  culture  of  the  heathen  by  assertions  that  it  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  natural  inclination  of  the  reason  towards 
Monotheism,  and  that  its  law  was  no  other  than  the  natural 
moral  law.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  in  very  limited  philosophical 
circles  of  thought, — the  later  Platonic  and  the  Stoical  namely, 
— that  these  assumptions  had  a positive  historical  basis.  They 
were  therefore  pressed  too  far  when  they  were  asserted  to  be 
objects  of  the  common  consciousness  of  the  human  spirit ; and, 
moreover,  the  specific  diversity  between  the  Christian  thought 
and  the  similarly  sounding  thoughts  of  heathenism  was  over- 
looked, their  analogy  to  one  another  being  regarded  as  actual 
coincidence.  Without  the  error  being  discovered,  the  theology 
of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  that  of  Protestantism,  continued 
to  assert  that  the  world’s  reasoning  and  observation,  while  still 
uninfluenced  by  special  revelation,  produces  the  same  thought 
of  God  as  that  which  Christianity  conveys ; and  that  this 
thought,  along  with  the  natural  consciousness  of  the  law  of 
love  which  each  one  possesses,  constitutes  the  basis  of  theology, 
to  which  revelation  adds  only  special  and  stronger  securities 
of  salvation.  Do  those  men  deserve  reproach,  from  the  stand- 
point of  orthodoxy,  who  contented  themselves  with  the  natural 
bases  of  all  religion  after  the  special  securities  drawn  from 
Divine  revelation  had  come  to  appear  as  if  they  served  pre- 
cisely for  man’s  undoing  ? They  indeed  only  stretch  further 
the  fiction  by  which  Christianity  at  first  had  made  clear  its 
universal  significance  for  human  culture,  and  by  means  of 
which  the  reasonableness  of  its  contents  (which  were  not  dif- 
ferently stated  then)  had  been  scientifically  demonstrated  ; 
thus  here  also  could  the  unreasonableness  of  its  divided  con- 
dition be  proved ! 

The  first  literary  advocacy  of  theological  naturalism  was 
undertaken  (still  in  a disguised  form),  under  the  impression 
produced  by  the  religious  war  in  France,  by  John  Bodinus,*  the 
* Colloquium  htplaplomaret  it  abditis  rtnm  areanit,  written  in  1588. 
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jurisconsult,  who  was  himself  a Catholic.  He  is  undeniably 
the  representative  of  a tone  that  widely  prevailed  amongst  his 
countrymen  in  the  sixteenth  century.  From  this  atmosphere 
the  Englishman,  Edward  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  derived  the 
impulse  to  the  first  open  systematic  exhibition  of  the  contents 
of  the  religion  of  nature,*  which  is,  according  to  him,  the  use- 
ful kernel  in  every  positive  religion,  and  which  at  the  hands  of 
all  of  them  has  suffered  many  disfigurements.  As  we  are 
exhorted  to  seek  to  diseng^e  that  kernel,  it  results  that  all 
revelation  is  superfluous,  even  though  its  reality  be  indisput- 
able. The  substantial  tendency  of  this  master  is  carried  out 
in  the  whole  literature  which  is  comprehended  under  the 
general  title  of  English  Deism,  although,  so  far  as  the  formal 
scientific  standpoint  is  concerned,  it  is  not  idealistic  after 
Herbert,  but  sensualistic  after  Hobbes  and  Locke.  But  the  ' 
opposition  to  positive  and  churchly  Christianity  in  all  the 
many-sidedness  of  the  themes  discussed  by  it,  makes  Herbert’s 
natural  religion  to  be  distinctly  recognisable  as  the  funda- 
mental type  of  all  the  phases  of  that  literature.  This  con- 
nexion subsists,  because  the  similarity  of  the  occasion,  namely, 
the  repulsive  impression  of  religious  war,  called  forth  cor- 
responding efforts.  When,  by  the  restoration  of  Charles,  the 
religious  war  was  brought  to  an  end,  and  by  the  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  William  of  Orange  its  renewal  was  prevented, 
the  deistic  literature  which  belongs  to  this  period  attempts,  by 
means  of  theory,  to  make  impossible  for  the  future  all  strife 
about  religion.  By  simply  referring  to  the  work  of  Lechler, 

I may  venture  to  excuse  myself  from  giving  special  considera- 
tion to  the  literature  of  Deism,  which,  in  fact,  has  for  its  pro- 
blem not  the  atonement  but  the  possibility  of  revelation.  Its 
chief  result  is  shown  in  the  final  reduction  of  Christianity  to 
the  religion  of  nature  by  means  of  the  very  assumptions  in 
accordance  with  which  orthodoxy  had,  in  the  converse  way, 
asserted  the  identity  of  the  two.* 

49.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  English  opposition  litera- 

^ Dt  veritate,  prout  dutinffuiCur  a reedatime,  a verisimili,  a pouibili,  ei  a 
JaUo:  Paris,  1624.  De  rdigione  genlUium,  errorumque  apud  tot  catuu; 
London,  1645  ; Complete,  Amsterd.  1663. 

> Tindal : Chridianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  or  the  Qospd  a republieation  of 
the  Rdigion  of  Nature;  London,  1730.  Chubb:  The  true  Gospel  gf  Jesus 
Christ  Asserted : London,  1738. 
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ture  contributed  in  a certain  measure  to  the  development  of 
German  nationalism.,  Subsequent  to  the  introduction  into 
Germany  (1741)  of  Tindal’s  work  by  means  of  a translation, 
German  theologians  show  their  marked  attention  to  this  field 
of  literature  by  numerous  translations  of  deistical  and  anti- 
deistical  works  from  the  English,  by  notices  respecting  them, 
by  independent  polemic  against  Deism,^  and  finally,  by  adop- 
tion of  the  model  set  before  them.  But  this  last  result  was 
only  a consequence  of  a revulsion  of  feeling  which  had  its  suf- 
ficient causes  in  the  state  of  culture  at  home.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  these  did  not  arise  from  a preference  for  natural  over 
\ positive  reli^on,  although  one  might  be  disposed  to  think  so, 
judging  by  the  analogies  of  France  and  England.  For  Ger- 
many by  its  thirty  years’  religious  war  had  suffered  much 
more  severely  than  had  France  and  England  in  their  similar 
visitations,  and  she  was  not,  like  them,  summoned  together  to 
an  independent  and  energetic  political  existence,  but  under  the 
form  of  the  Homan  empire,  which  had  become  useless  and 
untrue,  continued  to  experience  political  disintegration.  But 
instead  of  seeking  in  the  religion  of  nature  the  healing  of  the 
differences  between  the  religious  parties,  the  man  of  greatest 
genius  in  that  century  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Leibnitz 
to  wit,  vainly  exhausted  himself  only  with  projects  for  dog- 
matic union  between  the  confessions  of  the  empire.  I will  not 
here  venture  a decision,  whether  in  this  also  we  ought  to 
detect  a symptom  of  the  weakness  of  the  German  people,  along 
with  the  other  symptoms  which  make  the  remembrance  of  that 
period  so  painful,  or  whether  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  recognise 
in  it  a token  of  that  spiritual  power  which  knows  how  to 
observe  moderation,  and  due  moderation.  In  any  case  it 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  German  illumination 
never  belies  its  descent  from  philosophical  idealism;  that  it 
never  exchanged  this  principle  for  the  empirical  and  sensual- 
istic  principle  of  England  and  France ; and  that  therefore  it 
never  through  scepticism  forgot  its  moral  tendency,  and  that  in 
this  respect  Kant’s  philosophy,  whatever  else  may  be  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  illumination,  is  at  one  with  it. 

The  special  cause  of  the  reaction  towards  rationalism  on 
the  part  of  the  theology  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany 
‘ Compare  Lechler,  OeschiclUe  Jet  enj/lucAen  Datmut,  p.  448  tq. 
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is  the  strong  development  which  religious  and  ethical  indivi- 
dualism received  from  Pietism  and  the  Wolhau  philosophy,  in 
connexion  with  the  fact  that  Church- consciousness  nowhere  ^ 
found  feebler  expression  than  in  the  Lutheran  confession. 
Even  if  a particular  Church  possessed  fixity  and  continuity  of 
historical  existence,  merely  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  had 
perfectly  reproduced  the  body  of  doctrine  contained  in  the 
Bible  in  its  confession  drawn  out  on  paper,  the  partisans  of 
Lutheranism  would  still  have  no  right  on  this  principle  to 
maintain  that  the  Lutheran  has  precedence  over  all  other 
Churches.  For  example,  the  thought  of  the  Church  is  indeed 
rightly  formulated  as  a whole  in  the  Lutheran  confessions ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  perfectly  developed  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  New  Testament ; and  the  thought  of 
election  which  dominates  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  in  the 
formula  concordice  placed  upon  a slippery  ground,  from  which 
of  necessity  it  had  to  slide  away,  so  that  so  far  as  the  practice 
of  Lutheranism  is  concerned  it  was  as  good  as  lost  But  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  it  is  at  least  childish  to  determine  the 
value  of  a particular  Church  solely  according  to  the  theoretical 
superiority  of  the  doctrine  that  passes  current  in  it;  for  a 
multitude  of  other  conditions  must  be  realized  before  one  par- 
ticular Church  can  assert  an  honourable  place  in  comparison 
with  others.  The  paper  god  which  has  been  made  of  the  con- 
fession of  the  Lutheran  Church  has  neither  prevented  the  deep 
fall  of  that  Church,  nor  has  it  again  brought  about  its  restora- 
tion, nor  has  it  as  an  object  of  admiration  for  ill -instructed 
worshippers  established  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  amid  all  the  difficulties  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  existence  of  an  evangelical 
Church  that  the  confession  should  be  used  as  a doctrinal  law 
for  its  pastors ; it  is  requisite  also  that  it  should  be  supported 
by  the  common  feeling  of  all  its  members  ; that  it  for  its  part 
should  be  able  to  excite  and  keep  alive  this  common  feeling ; 
finally,  that  this  common  feeling  should  by  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  be  authorized  to  exert  itself  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  Church.  A legal  independence  of  the  Churches  was 
neither  attained  nor  aimed  at  by  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Germany  in  its  classical  epoch  ; for  the  preliminary  task  was 
never  finished  of  leading  the  “common  rude  man"  by  the 
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preaching  of  law  and  gospel  to  conversion  and  faith.  But  even 
irrespective  of  the  right  of  congregations  to  have  a part  in  the 
active  shaping  of  the  Church,  the  common  mind  of  the  Church 
did  not  attain  to  maturity,  because  the  thought  of  the  Church 
was  not  developed  into  perfection  out  of  the  general  funda- 
mental idea,  and  was  not  brought  into  that  connexion  with  the 
other  fundamental  thoughts  of  Protestantism,  without  which 
a sense  of  the  value  of  religious  fellowship  is  not  elicited. 
Instead  of  this,  preaching  isolated  the  individual,  while  exhort- 
ing him  to  conversion  by  law  and  gospel,  and  while  prescribing 
good  works  to  him  as  necessary  consequences  of  his  faith,  and 
as  what  thankfulness  to  God  demands.  The  feast  of  the 
Supper  isolated  the  individual,  by  the  propositions  that  the 
sacrament  is  distinguished  from  preaching,  inasmuch  as  through 
it  pardoning  grace  is  offered  to  the  individual  as  such.  The 
common  praise  of  the  Church  was  diverted  from  its  proper 
purpose  by  a number  of  hymns,  in  which  either  the  objective 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  laid  down  in  rhyme,  or  a purely  in- 
dividual contemplation  of  self  is  eheited  and  expressed  in  the 
singular  munber.  And  if  one  observes  what  sort  of  Church- 
consciousness  is  exhibited  in  this  the  single  form  in  which  the 
Christian  congregation  takes  an  active  part  in  Lutheran  wor- 
ship, the  result  is  as  follows.  In  the  good  Lutheran  hymn- 
book  of  the  Hanoverian  Church,’  of  all  the  hymns  for  Pente- 
cost, at  which  is  commemorated  the  first  public  spontaneous 
action  of  the  community  of  believers,  there  is  only  one  that 
amongst  other  things  reminds  us  that  by  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
people  of  all  languages  are  gathered  into  one  by  faith ; but  this 
is  only  the  echo  of  the  mediaeval  hymn.  And  even  this  allu- 
sion takes  no  notice  of  the  fundamentad  fact  of  Pentecost,  that 
in  the  spirit  of  God  the  faithful  recognised  and  praised  the 
great  works  of  God  wrought  through  Christ,  and  by  this  act 
of  confession  took  up  their  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
the  presence  of  foreign  witnesses.  Instead  of  referring  to  this 
event,  all  the  Whitsuntide  hymns  bear  upon  the  regeneration 
of  the  individual,  upon  his  enlightenment  and  consolation  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  upon  the  objective  place  of  the  Spirit  in  the 

* It  was  gradually  put  together  between  1667  and  1740,  and  represents 
an  unbroken  Lutheran  tradition,  for  only  a small  portion  of  the  hymns  is  of 
Pietistic  origin. 
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Trinity.  The  hymns  also  which,  in  that  hjrmn-book,  directly 
relate  to  the  Church  say  no  more  regarding  it  than  that  it  is 
founded  by  the  word  of  God  and  the  sacraments,  and  that  it 
affords  opportunity  for  hearing  God’s  word  preached. 

It  is  clear  that  a strong  impulse  to  religious  individualism 
is  given  by  orthodox  Lutheranism,  and  that  it  was  not  Pietism 
which  first  produced  that  tendency  in  the  Church.*  Indubi-  ■ . 
tably  that  element  during  the  period  before  PietLsm  found  its 
counterpoise  in  Church  customs,  which  essentially  consisted  in 
regularity  of  attendance  at  Church,  personal  or  bodily  presence 
at  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and  participation  in  the  sacra- 
ments ; quite  in  correspondence  with  what  the  hymns  in  the 
hymn-book  say  of  the  value  of  the  Church.  This  Church  habit 
essentially  maintained  itself  even  long  after  rationalism  had 
taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  men ; it  thus  was  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  the  revulsion  thereto.  Eather  was  it  obviously 
favourable  to  the  influence  of  rationalism  that  the  members  of 
the  Church  bad  no  other  Church  consciousness  than  that  they 
had  to  be  patient  hearers  of  sermons,  and  to  take  in  their 
contents.  If  therefore  the  theologians  and  the  preachers  came 
to  have  rationalistic  convictions,  they  were  prevented  neither  ■ 
by  their  own  feelings  nor  by  regard  to  their  hearers  from  giving  ' 
expression  to  their  convictions  in  an  official  way,  especially 
when  the  distance  of  the  new  theological  conviction  from  the 
earlier  one  was  very  much  concealed  from  both  parties  by  the 
dignity  attributed  to  the  persons  of  those  intrusted  with  the 
cure  of  souls.  But,  for  this  reason  too,  the  theologians  who 
first  developed  their  rationalism,  starting  from  the  school  of 
orthodoxy,  made  the  transition  without  any  shock ; for  originally 
not  only  did  they  connect  Wolfian  philosophy  with  orthodoxy, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  also  they  were  subject  to  the  influence  of 
Pietism.  From  Pietism  they  had  derived  that  concern  for  the 
moral  treatment  of  the  individual  subject,  which  in  rationalism 

‘ A Lutheran  theologian,  ontinged  with  Pietism,  once  refused  to  allow 
me  to  draw  the  idea  of  prayer  from  the  destiny  of  the  elect  Church  tit 
ivaaiow  66(j]t  rrjt  x<>P>ror  rov  6(oC  (£ph.  L 6)|  but  maintained  that  the 
primary  aspect  of  prayer  is  the  wrestling  of  the  penitent  spirit  with  God. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  this  last  is  worth  anything  exactly  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  rises  to  the  level  of  thankfulness  for  that  grace,  which  also  first 
renders  penitential  wrestling  possible  (see  above,  p.  143) — to  that  thankful- 
ness in  which  first  the  supplicant  assumes  his  active  attitude  within  the 
Church,  PhU.  iv.  6. 
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rejects  the  orthodox  premisses;  but  which  even  in  Pietism 
had  begotten  indifference  towards  dogmatic  strictness  and  the 
connexion  of  the  Church-system. 

Pietism  makes  its  appearance  in  many  shapes.  As  a striving 
after  personal  holiness,  and  a peculiarly  conditioned  assurance 
of  salvation,  it  moves  between  the  extreme  opposites  of  the 
churchly  correct  attitude  of  Spener  and  certain  enthusiastic 
ecstatic  manifestations.*  It  is  by  Francke  in  Halle  that  the 
method  of  attaining  to  individual  certainty  of  salvation  is  first 
worked  out  to  that  demand  for  penitential  exercise  which 
corresponds  to  the  dogmatic  premisses  6f  Lutheranism  in  the 
locus  de  pcenitentia.  But  the  thorough-going  characteristic  of 
Pietism  is  the  great  attention  it  bestows  upon  the  religious  and 
moral  development  of  the  individual  in  more  intimate  inter- 
course with  those  who  are  like-minded, — in  the  conventicle. 
Conventicles  are  innocuous  to  the  Church  only  when  the  latter 
rests  upon  a very  energetic  and  active  community  of  feeling. 
Thus  in  Lutheranism,  where  the  Church  in  this  respect  fell  so 
far  short  of  what  was  required  of  it,  the  Pietistic  conventicles 
could  only  act  in  a disintegrating  and  destructive  way  against 
that  whereby  the  members  of  the  Church,  as  such,  were  still  held 
together.  Much  less  was  it  possible  that  from  Pietism  should 
proceed  any  reforming  influence  upon  the  church.  The  doctrine 
of  the  confessions,  which  was  looked  upon  by  official  Lutheran- 
ism as  the  palladium  of  the  existence  of  the  Church,  was  indeed 
maintained  in  all  essential  points  by  the  Pietistic  theologians 
of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  they  are  not  guilty  of  the 
numerous  heresies  with  which  they  were  charged.  Nay,  more, 
I must  repeat  that  the  practice  of  penitential  exercise,  which 
was  insisted  upon  by  the  men  of  Halle,  really  denotes  an  in- 
tention on  their  part  to  give  effect  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
pcenitentia,  which  up  till  that  time  had  held  a place  merely  on 
paper.  But  the  attention  of  the  isolated  indivndual  to  his  own 
religious  and  moral  development,  which  has  its  roots  in 
Lutheranism,  seems  to  be  only  strengthened  by  this  under- 
taking. Hence  a line  is  taken  up  which  is  really  hostile  to 
the  Church  as  a whole,  inasmuch  as  it  is  no  longer  the  general 
guarantees  of  the  Church  that  constitute  the  framework  for 
that  individualism,  but  casual  changing  coimexions  with  like- 
^ H.  Schmid  : Oetehkhte  des  Pietismiu,  ]>.  191. 
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minded  persons.  The  first  advocates  of  rationalism  in  Germany, 
who  at  the  period  of  their  theological  education  also  experi- 
enced Pietistic  influences,  were  thus  weaned  from  influences 
which  a firm  public  churchism  would  have  exercised.  Of 
course  the  positive  presuppositions  and  motives  that  produced 
theological  rationalism  were  to  be  found  in  the  Wolfian  philo- 
sophy. Now,  one  may  well  ask  the  question,  why  the  philo- 
sophy of  Descartes,  which  at  an  earlier  period  amongst  the 
theologians  of  the  Low  Countries  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
orthodoxy,  precisely  as  did  the  Wolfian  at  first  among  the 
theologians  of  Germany,  did  not,  like  it,  lead  to  a heterodox 
development  Roll  and  others  prove  that  the  impulse  thereto 
lay  in  Cartesianism  also.  But  I cannot  avoid  conjecturing 
that  the  strong  churchly  public  spirit,  which  both  by  reason  of 
dogma  and  of  constitution,  was  operative  in  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  still  specially  active  on  account  of 
the  struggle  with  the  Remonstrants,  suppressed  any  inclination 
to  rationalism  which  could  arise  from  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 

50.  The  rationalism  of  German  theologians  and  their 
naturalism,  which  subsequently  developed  itself,  spread  their 
roots  through  the  philosophy  of  Wolf  into  that  of  Leibnitz. 
But  these  germs  of  theological  change  are,  in  the  case  of 
Leibnitz,  disguised  beneath  such  a mode  of  contemplating  the 
universe,  as  in  its  objective  and  universal  character  is  com- 
parable with  the  theology  of  the  Church,  and  was  by  its  author 
deliberately  brought  into  friendly  connexion  therewith.'  The 
absolute  teleology  of  that  world,  which  is  the  work  of  God,  and 
which  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  produced, — a teleology 
in  which  the  smallest  occurrence  extends  its  influence  to  the 
remotest  issues, — finds  its  proper  force  only  in  the  moral  world, 
the  civitas  Dd.  All  beings  are  created  by  God  as  centres  of 
special  activity,  in  such  a way  that  in  each  one  of  these  the 
order  of  the  universe  is  mirrored,  while  their  operations  are  so 
directed  that  they  represent  the  All  in  a finite  way ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  principle  of  all  their  action  and  passion  lies  in 
their  spiritual  souls.  The  spiritual  freedom  of  these  is  never 
the  absence  of  determination,  but  the  absence  of  constraint  and 
physical  compulsion;  it  is  spontaneity.  For  the  body,  and, 

' EfKu»  de  Oifodicft  tur  la  bonlt  de  Dim,  la  liberit  dt  Vhorame  ei  Corigine 
da  mol.  1710. 
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through  it,  the  whole  material  world,  has  no  determining  and 
impelling  influence  upon  the  soul ; the  appearance  of  this  is 
produced  merely  by  the  circumstance  that  according  to  the 
parallelism  that  has  been  ordained  by  God  between  the  move- 
ments of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  ideas  representing  the 
peculiar  movements  of  the  material  world  fill  the  souL  And 
the  soul  acts  in  accordance  with  these  ideas,  because  at  the 
same  time  in  accordance  with  her  own  independent  ideas  she 
is  able  to  exercise  an  activity  on  the  world.  This  pre-estab- 
lished harmony  of  the  factors  that  form  the  human  individual 
thus  guarantees  the  spontaneous  freedom  of  that  individual, 
in  virtue  of  the  conformity  of  all  things  with  each  other  by  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  God, — in  virtue  of  the  harmony  between 
nature  and  grace,  between  God’s  decrees  and  our  foreseen 
actions,  between  all  portions  of  matter,  between  what  is  past 
and  what  is  future.  From  this  hypothesis,  therefore,  Leibnitz 
derives  the  most  decided  faith  in  providence,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  enjoins  humble  and  trustful  exercise  of  freedom  in 
accordance  with  reason  and  with  the  moral  law  of  God,  on  the 
understanding  that  all  the  future  is,  without  a doubt,  determined, 
although  we  know  not  what  has  been  decreed  by  God  or  why 
\ it  has  been  decreed.  Faith  in  Providence  animates  also  Leib- 
nitz’s philosophical  principle, — that  the  world,  as  it  is,  is 
chosen  and  created  by  God  as  the  best,  and  that  the  fact  of  sin, 
and  of  its  prevalence  among  men,  cannot  be  alleged  to  the 
contrary.  For  evil,  as  compared  with  good,  may  be  regarded  as 
zero,  if  the  actual  magnitudes  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  taken 
into  consideration.  And,  as  God  could  not  avoid  making  the 
things  of  this  world  imperfect,  and  thus  making  men  so  that 
it  should  be  possible  for  them  to  sin;  and  as  He  has  per- 
mitted sin  actually  to  take  place.  He  holds  moral  evil  in  His 
hand,  not  regarding  it  indeed  as  the  direct  means  of  good,  but 
as  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  what  is  best. 

That  Leibnitz  by  these  views  does  not  abandon  the  strictest 
judgment  of  sin  is  proved  by  his  recognition  of  the  eternity  of 
future  punishment  Grotius  and  Hobbes,  the  originators  of 
the  science  of  natural  law  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
represented  the  State  as  the  means,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  as  the  end,  regarded  the  idea  of  punishment  within 
the  State,  accordingly,  as  having  reference  merely  to  the  rela^ 
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tive  purposes  of  reforming  or  of  deterring  individuals.  Leibnitz 
was  able  to  prevent  this  view  from  extending  to  the  religious 
theory  of  the  universe*  by  means  of  his  doctrine  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  an  end  to  itself.  From  this  it  followed  that, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order,  there  appertains  to  God  a penal 
justice  which  has  to  regard  merely  retribution  and  not  refor- 
mation. On  the  supposition  of  freedom,  if  a case  occurs  in 
which  a will  continues  to  persevere  in  sin,  then  the  continuance 
of  punishment  for  continued  sin  corresponds  only  to  that  fitness 
which  satisfies  wise  observers,  who  in  the  ordering  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  look  for  what  shall  betoken  that  it  is  an  end  to  itself. 
The  lot  of  endless  punishment  which  falls  upon  some  without 
any  hope  of  reformation  does  not,  however,  give  ground  for 
any  denial  of  the  presupposition  of  the  universe  as  being  the 
best,  for  changes  of  individual  parts  to  imperfection  and  to 
evil, — in  other  words,  a perversion  in  certain  parts  —does  not 
contravene  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  in  the  best  condition, 
but  in  this  case  precisely  subserves  the  ends  of  universal  order. 
Leibnitz  does  not  discuss  the  retributive  justice  of  God  in  this 
application  without  recognising  at  the  same  time  reward  as 
one  species  of  it  as  well  as  punishment.  While  he  cannot 
avoid  asserting  this  idea  as  the  correlate  of  human  freedom,  he 
is  still  far  from  excluding  thereby  the  Christian  thought  of 
grace  ; for  he  expressly  recognises  the  difference  of  grade  be- 
tween nature  and  grace  in  that  ordering  of  the  moral  world 
towards  a definite  purpose  which  he  maintaina 

Hence  it  may  be  also  inferred  that  Leibnitz  still  leaves  room 
for  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  and  his  theological  disciples, 
therefore,  have  expressly  defended  that  doctrine.  Still,  he 
determined  the  thought  of  sin,  particularly  the  relation  between 
actual  and  original  sin,  otherwise  than  had  been  done  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church ; and  in  this  way  he  so  altered  the 
premisses  of  the  idea  of  reconciliation  that  the  final  rejection  of 
the  latter  by  disciples  of  Wolf  is  explicable.  Leibnitz  regards 
the  generation  of  all  animated  being  as  a growth  and  recon- 
struction of  an  organic  preformation,  in  which  the  germs  of  the 
soul  lie  previous  to  generation,  as  conversely  he  does  not 
imagine  any  existence  of  souls  without  body.  Accordingly  be 

* Orotias  maintuns  indeed  retributive  pnnishment  in  relation  to  God'a 
jiutice,  while  repreaenting  it  as  unsuited  to  the  use  of  man. 
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assumes  that  future  human  souls  are  contained  in  the  semen, 
in  such  a way  that  from  Adam  downwards  they  have  had 
existence  in  a sort  of  organism,  and  that,  by  a creative  act  of 
God,  they  are  endowed  with  reason  in  the  act  of  generation. 
From  Adam  onwards,  therefore,  human  souls  would  have  sin 
attaching  to  them ; in  relation  to  this  sin,  however,  reason 
stood  as  a new  perfection.  By  this*asseveration,  Leibnitz  gives 
a turn  to  the  idea  of  original  sin  which  essentially  diverges 
from  the  line  of  Protestant  orthodoxy.  He  proposes  the 
question,  whether  original  sin  by  itself,  without  exhibiting  its 
effects  in  sinful  action,  is  enough  for  everlasting  condemna- 
tion ? For  refusing  to  admit  this  result  with  respect  to  chil- 
dren who  die  unbaptized,  he  could  appeal  to  authority  in  the 
Catholic  and  in  the  evangelical  Church.  But  he  thinks  it  a 
hard  thing,  moreover,  to  assert  the  eternal  condemnation  of 
those  grown-up  persons  who,  following  the  inclinations  of 
corrupt  nature,  fall  into  sin  without  participating  in  any  means 
of  grace.  For  they  have  only  done  what  they  could  not  help 
doing.  Leibnitz  could  not  defend  this  position  with  the 
authority  of  evangelical  theologians ; Catholic  divines,  however, 
who  were  solicitous  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  offered 
support  for  the  affirmation  that  where  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
wanting,  God  bestows  blessedness  on  those  who,  so  far  as  their 
human  ability  went,  busied  themselves  in  what  was  good. 
Leibnitz,  indeed,  concedes  that  those  who  have  opportunity  for 
repentance,  but  stUl  show  no  goodness  of  will,  can  have  no 
excuse ; but  he  still  raises  the  question  why  God  should  not 
bestow  upon  them  goodness  of  will  for  their  amelioration,  but 
should  even  harden  them  in  their  evil  will  While  now  he 
traces  this  to  the  influence  of  the  circumstances  which  as  such 
arise  from  the  general  concatenation  of  causes,  be  is  able  to 
escape  the  dilemma  of  the  election  and  reprobation  of  individuals 
only  by  explaining  that  those  who,  in  respect  of  original  sin, 
are  aU  alike,  are  yet  not  equally  bad  in  respect  of  their  par- 
ticular freedom.  Asserting  an  innate  individual  distinction 
between  soul  and  soul,  he  finds  that  in  respect  of  their  natural 
disposition  men  incUne  more  or  less  to  diverse  forms  of  the 
good  and  the  bad,  or  to  their  opposites.  In  so  far  therefore  as, 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  world,  men  are 
introduced  into  different  circumstances,  which  are  favourable  or 
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unfavourable  to  the  development  of  nobler  qualities,  they  either 
fulfil  a happy  destiny  by  the  grace  of  God,  or  come  short  of 
it  He  is  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  election  of  an  individual 
is  not  according  to  his  excellence,  but  according  to  the  con- 
veniency  between  his  individuality  and  God’s  decree. 

Leibnitz,  indeed,  would  have  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
propounds  these  views  only  as  a hypothesis  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  divine  providence ; and  he  is  very  far  from  claiming 
any  dogmatic  value  for  them.  But  that  he  has  abandoned  the 
sequence  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  shown  also 
by  the  fact  that  he  repudiates  the  assumption  of  the  infinite 
demerit  of  sin  in  accounting  for  the  eternity,  of  punishment,  re- 
marking that  he  has  not  yet  sufficiently  pondered  that  state- 
ment to  be  able  to  give  a verdict  upon  it.  To  him  humanity 
irrespective  of  Christ  is  nothing  more  than  the  entirely  ho- 
mogeneous massa  perditionis,  in  which  the  kind  and  degree  of 
the  actual  sins  of  the  individual  are  indifferent.  He  breaks 
the  ban  of  this  conception  by  concentrating  attention  on  the 
relative  position  of  individuals,  which  they  take  according  to 
their  peculiar  disposition,  according  to  the  peculiar  strength  of 
their  use  of  reason,  and  according  to  the  circumstances  in  the 
moral,  world  which  have  been  ordained  by  providenca  The 
thought  of  eternal  punishment  does  not  come  up  into  view  with 
him  in  connexion  with  passive  and  universal  original  sin,  but 
as  a threat  that  impends  over  continued  actual  sin.  Finally, 
the  thought  of  the  world  which,  in  spite  of  sin,  is  the  best, 
because  sin  in  comparison  with  the  majesty  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  appears  as  nothing,  leads  to  a tone  which  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  that  wherein  the  orthodox  system  manifests  its  credi- 
bility. Orthodox  Protestantism  has  taken  up  and  carried  on 
the  dualistic  conception  of  the  universe  which  prevailed  in  the 
middle  E^es,  in  the  modification  that  life  here  and  life  beyond 
the  grave  are  subject  to  quite  opposite  conditions.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  ascetic  literature  kept  up  the  impression  that, 
in  spite  of  redemption,  we  are  always  during  our  earthly  life 
exposed  to  the  hindrances  of  sin  rather  than  raised  above  them, 
and  that  it  is  only  in  the  future  life  that  we  are  first  to  enjoy 
the  manifest  fruits  of  redemption.  As  that  antithesis  was 
neutralized,  or  at  least  considerably  modified  in  Leibnitz’s  con- 
ception of  the  present  state  of  the  universe,  the  tone  of  ascetic 
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melancholy  which  by  rights  at  least  ought  to  have  accompanied 
the  orthodox  system,  was  wholly  exchanged  for  a tone  which, 
with  all  humility,  combined  cheerful  and  assured  confidence  in 
the  providence  of  God.  Perhaps  the  inclinations  of  the  genera- 
tions which  followed  were  alienated  from  Pietism,  and  also 
from  orthodoxy,  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  circumstance 
that  such  a tone,  through  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz  and  of  Wolf,  became  universal  amongst  the  educated 
classes.  For  the  tone  of  society  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 
spirit’s  life ; and,  just  as  all  organic  beings  do  not  live  in  one 
climate,  in  like  manner  certain  circles  of  thought  lose  all 
their  convincing  power  when  certain  tones  prevail  Leibnitz, 
also,  in  order  to  commend  his  theory  of  optimism,  could  not 
abstain  from  calling  in  fancy  into  regions  which  were  un- 
fathomable by  exact  knowledge,  and  which  supplied  nourish- 
ment to  the  disposition  which  was  opposed  to  orthodoxy,  all  the 
more  because  the  latter  in  this  respect  laid  down  very  definite 
limits.  Orthodoxy  recognises  earth  only  as  the  arena  of  the 
spirit’s  history,  and  limits  the  individual’s  capacity  for  develop- 
ment to  the  earthly  life.  Leibnitz  denies  that  this  is  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word,  and  can  appeal 
to  others  who  have  preceded  liim  in  the  assumption  that  sin 
continues  after  the  present  life.  But,  as  he  thinks  that  a 
morally  good  conduct  of  life  is  similarly  carried  on  in  the  life 
beyond  the  grave,  he  gives  occasion  to  suppose  that  conversion 
also  is  possible  after  death ; and  in  suggesting  all  the  solar 
systems  to  be  dwelling-places  of  blessed  spirits,  with  a view  to 
support  his  optimist  conception  of  the  world,  he  makes  that 
conviction  to  depend  upon  the  visionary  and  arbitrary  conjec- 
ture, that  in  those  unknown  regions  the  quantitative  relation 
between  evil  and  good  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  one 
feels  so  painfully  in  the  present  earthly  state,  judging  it  by 
the  usual  standards.  These  are  germs  which  attain  to  so 
luxuriant  a growth  in  the  illumination-period  as  to  choke  all 
serious  judgment  of  the  moral  world  upon  principles  of  universal 
applicatioiL  For,  in  truth,  the  thought  of  the  world  as  the 
best  is  identical  with  that  of  the  world  as  relatively  bad  ; but 
it  follows  from  this  that,  in  adopting  the  hypothesis  of 
Leibnitz,  one  becomes  in  a measure  indifferent  to  sin,  and  ceases 
to  possess  the  absolute  standard  wherewith  to  judge  it. 
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These  elements,  however,  contained  in  the  ThAodic£e  of 
Leibnitz,  did  not  develop  their  destructive  consequences  until 
the  Leibnitzian  principles  had  been  applied  by  Wolf  to  the 
problems  of  ethics  in  a more  comprehensive  way,  but,  at  the  / 
same  time,  had  been  modified  after  a peculiar  fashion.  By  other 
disciples  of  Leibnitz  a still  stricter  conformity  between  his  reli- 
gious philosophy  and  the  orthodox  system  was  brought  about  y 
than  is  set  forth  in  the  ThAodicee.  The  identity  of  interest 
between  orthodoxy  and  the  Leibnitzian  philosophy  is  particu- 
larly displayed  in  the  defence  with  which  J.  G.  Canz  in 
Tubingen  met  the  assault  made  by  J.  C.  Dippel  {Christianus 
Democritus)  on  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ.  This  once  notorious  man,  whose  mysticism  exhibits 
just  as  strong  a tendency  to  merge  into  rationalism  as  that  of 
the  Quakers,  introduces  into  the  discussion  a previously  un- 
employed argument  against  the  idea  of  Christ’s  penal  satisfac- 
tion, and  in  this  respect  is  the  foregoer  of  the  later  theologians 
of  the  illumination.  The  pivots  of  Dippel’s  view  * are  the  idea 
current  among  the  enthusiasts  of  the  final  conversion  of  the 
wicked  in  the  other  life  (“  restitution  of  all,”)  and  the  transfer- 
ence to  the  relation  between  God  and  man  of  the  relative  idea 
of  punishment  which  had  become  current  for  civil  society  in 
the  Natural  Law  of  that  time.  It  is  clear  that  that  view  of  the 
final  end  of  the  human  race  favours  the  presupposition  that 
God's  punishments  as  a whole  are  for  reformation  and  not  for 
retribution,  that  they  have  reference  to  the  future  amendment, 
and  not  to  the  past  misdeed.  Still,  I conjecture  that  unless 
the  culture  of  the  time  had  offered  as  an  assumption  famihar 
to  all  the  notion  that  the  state  and  civil  punishment  have  only 
relative  significance,  neither  Dippel’s  mystical  devotion  to  the 
task  of  active  sanctification  and  of  perfect  victory  over  personal 
sin,  nor  his  theoiy  of  Apokatastasis  would  have  called  forth 
that  sort  of  criticism  to  which  he  subjected  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation. 

In  particular,  Dippel’s  assertion  that  God’s  purpose  is  to 
destroy  sin,  but  not  the  sinner,  corresponds  to  that  relative  idea 

* Dippel  hM  briefly  snmmarixed  bii  repeatedly  expreaaed  objections  to 
the  Chnrch-dootrine  of  reconciliation  in  his  Hauptsumma  der  tkeologiKhm 
Onmdlehren  det  Democriti,  1733.  They  are  to  be  found  along  with  the 
refutation  of  them  by  Canz  in  Reinbeck’s  Betrachtungen  Ubgr  die  Augtburgitche 
Confeetion,  /ortgeeetxt  non  Cam,  6 Theil ; pp.  476-498. 
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( of  the  state,  which  regards  it  as  the  means  for  the  maintenance 
and  well-being  of  individuals.  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
traditionary  attribute  of  God,  which  guarantees  the  destruction 
of  the  sinner.  His  wrath  to  wit,  had  to  be  partly  denied,  partly 
altered.  Inasmuch  as  God  is  love,  there  is  properly  speaking 
no  wrath  in  Him,  or  His  wrath  is  nothing  but  a chastisement 
which  flows  from  love,  and  which  leads  men  to  amend,  although 
it  does  not  take  place  without  great  pain.  For  as  sins  do  no 
detriment  to  God’s  perfection,  and  cannot  hurt  or  injure  Him, 
but  only  bring  disadvantage  to  man  himself  in  his  relation  to 
God,  God  has  no  occasions  to  take  heed  of  sins  committed  or 
demand  satisfaction  for  them,  but  only  in  love  will  He  direct 
His  attention  to  them  in  order  that  for  the  future  we  to  our 
own  advantage  may  lay  aside  such  bad  behaviour.  From  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  natural  punishment,  it  can  be 
inferred  bow  positive  punishments  subserve  this  end  as  chastise- 
ments. The  natural  punishment  of  sin,  which  necessarily  ac- 
companies it,  and  which  therefore  is  only  permitted  by  the  love 
of  God,  is  separation  from  God  as  the  highest  good,  is  spiritual 
death  or  hell  God  does  not  need  to  make  hell ; he  finds  it 
already  made  as  the  consequence  of  sin.  As  long  then  as 
man  continues  in  sin,  and  out  of  fellowship  with  the  highest 
good,  God  Himself  cannot  make  him  happy.  In  order  to  this, 
or  that  the  sinner  may  be  delivered  from  natural  punishment, 
God  in  proof  of  His  active  love  threatens  Him  with  those 
positive  punishments,  whereby  one  is  weaned  from  earthly 
things  and  led  to  long  after  eternal  blessings;  and  these  punish- 
ments extend  even  to  the  other  life. 

Christ’s  passion,  accordingly,  has  not  the  intention  of  doing 
away  with  a wrath  of  God  on  account  of  sin  which  he  has  not, 
for  He  is  love,  and  love  and  wrath  are  mutually  exclusive,  and 
God  is  quite  ready  to  forgive  the  past  which  cannot  be  undone. 
Neither  has  it  any  reasonable  meaning  to  say  that  Christ  re- 
moved from  us  the  punishments  of  sin.  For  its  natural  punish- 
ments cannot  be  separated  from  sin.  That  Christ  should  take 
them  upon  Himself  were  therefore  conceivable  only  .were  He 
also  to  take  our  sins  upon  Himself,  in  other  words,  were  He  to 
do  wickedly;  but  this  is  absurd.  Tha  positive  chastisements  of 
sin,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  sole  means  of  amendment,  ought 
not  to  be  removed  from  us,  and  Christ  by  His  example  rather 
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taught  us  how  to  bear  them  with  patience.  Christ  gave  satis- 
faction to  the  love  of  God,  having  in  His  passion  lent  Himself 
as  instrument  to  the  Divine  purpose  of  healing  us  from  our 
sins ; that  is  to  say.  He  bore  our  sins  in  His  passion.  He  suc- 
cessfully withstood  the  temptation  with  which  the  devil,  sin, 
and  the  world,  assailed  Him;  as  Captain  of  our  salvation,  accord- 
ingly, He  opened  up  the  way  of  salvation,  presenting  to  us  the 
model  how  we  should  overcome  the  temptation  of  indwelling 
sin ; and  for  this  purpose  He  communicates  to  all  who  obey 
Him  His  life-giving  Spirit  So  that  we  are  not  acceptable  to 
Gk)d  through  His  imputed  righteousness  unless  we  be,  at  the 
same  time,  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin.  For  as  the  pur- 
pose of  Christ’s  mediatorial  office  is  sanctification  and  renewal, 
that  end  is  mainly  achieved  in  the  appropriation  of  Christ’s 
example  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  Adam  in  each  man. 
Christ’s  atoning  sacrifice,  on  the  ether  hand,  avails  us  nothing 
unless  we  fully  master  the  sin  that  dwells  in  u& 

While  this  change  of  the  meaning  of  Christ’s  sacrifice,  as  if 
it  were  only  a model  of  the  conquest  over  sin  in  man,  approxi- 
mates to  the  views  of  Schwenkfeld,  the  novelty  consists  in 
the  conception  of  Divine  punishments  which  is  interwoven 
with  it.  Up  to  this  time  the  threat  of  eternal  condemnation, 
of  hell,  which  was  held  out  against  sin,  had  been  regarded  as 
the  positive  punishment  that  God  in  His  good  pleasure  had 
appointed ; and  anything  else  that  might  possibly  be  regarded 
as  punishment  thereof  was  not  taken  into  account — not  in 
theological  theory  at  least  Now,  Dippel  assigns  quite  an 
opposite  place  to  these  two,  but  does  so  at  the  expense  of  accurate 
thinking.  It  betokens  a complete  breaking-up  of  the  order  of 
the  universe,  if  God  finds  ready-made,  and  acquiesces  in,  the 
condemnation  of  sin,  if  the  so-called  natural  punishment  accord- 
ingly is  to  be  regarded  as  a naturally  necessary  result,  and  not 
as  at  the  same  time  a positive  Divine  punishment.  It  is  thus  an 
obvious  ambiguity  in  language  to  call  this  condemnation  by  the 
name  of  punishment  while  denying  its  retributionaiy  character. 
In  both  these  respects  the  dilettantism  and  superficiality  of  Dip- 
pel  betray  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  while  regarding  hell  as 
in  a certain  sense  a naturally  necessary  visitation  impending  over 
sin,  he  was  in  circumstances  to  regard  the  otherwise  discernible 
penalties  of  sin  at  once  as  positive,  and  as  means  of  reforma- 
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tion.  In  this  respect  he  had  obviously  taken  his  cue  from  the 
Natural  Law  of  his  age ; although  his  conclusion  that  all  God's 
chastisements  aim  at  reformation  was  not  what  Grotius  thought. 

This  discussion  by  Dippel  of  the  two  classes  of  punishment  has 
the  following  bearing  upon  his  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation. As  is  done  by  that  doctrine,  it  was  his  intention  also  i 

to  show  how  we  are  freed  from  the  punishment  of  condemnation. 

But  for  this  it  is  not  Christ’s  merit  but  the  amendment  of  indi- 
viduals that  avails  according  to  him ; and  so  far  as  positive  punish- 
ments also  subserve  this  end,  to  them  also  is  attributed  the  effect 
of  delivering  the  sinner  from  the  natural  punishment  of  his  sin. 

Dippel’s  lucubrations  bear  the  stamp  of  individualism  in 
every  respect,  in  their  tone  as  in  their  terminology,  in  their 
up-breaking  of  the  orderly  conception  of  the  universe  held 
in  unity  by  the  idea  of  God,  as  well  as  in  the  complete 
isolation  of  the  ethical  progre.ss  of  the  individual  sub- 
ject But  hereby  he  put  himself  to  a manifest  disadvantage 
as  against  Leibnitz  and  his  school  These  regarded  the  thought  C 

of  the  dvitas  Dei,  of  the  kingdom  or  city  of  God  as  the  abso- 
lute ultimate  end  of  moral  order  amongst  mankind.  From 
this  consideration  Leibnitz  had  defended  the  retributive  justice 
of  God  precisely  with  reference  to  the  conceivability  of  eternal 
punishment  from  which  Dippel  drew  back.  Finally,  it  was 
from  Leibnitz's  idea  that  Canz  received  the  impulse  to  set  forth 
the  whole  of  dogmatic  theology  under  the  form  of  Natural 
Law.*  In  this  respect  his  opponent  had  the  advantage  of 
Dippel  M lie  deduced  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute  theocracy, 
that  not  merely  are  there  natural  punishments  for  sin  but  also 
judicial  punishments.  The  former  convince  man  of  the  indi- 
vidual hurtfulness  of  sin  for  himself,  the  latter  convince  him  of 
the  unreasonableness  of  his  behaviour  towards  the  common  good  ‘ 

of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  having  despised  the  supreme  power 
and  worked  the  disadvantage  of  many  thousands.  But  the 
judicial  punishments  have  not  merely  this  subjective  reference; 
they  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  objective  meaning  of  sublating 
that  free  consent  to  sin  by  which  sin  as  such  is  constituted ; 
and  which,  once  committed,  continues  to  lie  as  a blot  on  the 
commonwealth.  Only  herein  is  the  idea  of  punishment  com- 

1 De  regimiTif  Dei  univericUi  eive  juriepnidentia  civUatu  Dei  publico,  17.31. 

Ed.  noTissims  1744. 
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pleted ; for  the  threat  of  calamity  in  order  to  check  future  con- 
sent is  rather  prevention  than  punishment  Canz  moreover 
finds  no  difficulty  in  the  thought  that  Christ  endured  punish- 
ment of  this  sort  in  place  of  men ; he  does  not  even  take  any 
notice  of  the  objection  raised  by  Dippel  against  it  Limiting 
himself  merely  to  the  purpose  of  defending  his  own  opposite 
standpoint  in  fixing  the  idea  of  punishment,  he  did  not  carry 
his  refutation  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  region  in  which  Dippel’s 
assertions  might  find  something  to  justify  them.  The  immature 
form  of  that  refutation  makes  it  all  the  plainer  that  the  argu- 
ments against  the  dogma,  which  were  now  for  the  first  time 
emerging,  were  at  the  very  outset  rebutted  by  meatrs  of  a view, 
the  authority  of  which  was  not  merely  traditional,  but  had 
received  a special  impulse  at  the  hand  of  Leibnitz. 

61.  The  rationalizing  systematization  of  Leibrritz’s  philosophy 
by  Wolf  is,  on  the  other  hand,  unfaithful  to  what  were  the 
most  characteristic  principles  of  that  philosopher.  Wolf 
abandons  the  idea  of  monads,  anew  regarding  the  relation 
between  soul  and  body  under  a dualistic  scheme.  On  this 
account  also,  he  exchanges  that  conception  of  the  urriverse, 
which  is  founded  upon  the  irmer  conformity  to  purpose  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  whole,  for  the  theory  of  the  outward 
conformity  to  pirrpose,  or  rather  subserviency  to  purpose  of  all 
details  in  succession.*  This  particularly  applies  to  that  region 
of  ideas  which  has  to  be  attended  to  in  the  present  problem,  to 
wit,  the  moral  and  the  social.*  Wolf  draws  the  rule  of  moral 
action  from  comparison  of  the  successive  states  of  the  indivi- 
dual, which  are  changed  by  his  free  actions.  Those  actions 
which  make  more  perfect  both  our  inward  and  our  outward 
state  are  good  ; what,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  both  less  per- 
fect is  bad.  This  twofold  determination  of  the  value  of  actions 
holds  good  even  irrespective  of  the  connexion  of  things  in  God. 
As,  rather,  the  result  which  proves  actions  good  or  bad  rests 
upon  natural  necessity,  the  value  of  the  motives  of  actions, 
according  to  the  result  contemplated,  is  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  things ; this  then  is  the  sufficient  ground  of  the 

* Compare  Kuno  Fischer  ; Leibnitz  und  seine  Schule,  p.  522  »q.  • 

* In  what  follows  1 refer  to  Wolf’s  yernilt{flige  Oedanken  von  der  Menechen 
Thun  und  Lateen,  172U ; Vemitnflige.  Oedanken  twn  dem  getellecha/tlichtn 
Leben  der  Menechen,  1721,  4th  ed.  1736.  Compare  Erdmann  : Orundriea  der 
Geechichie  der  Thiloeopkie,  voL  u.  p.  197  tq. 
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obligation  to  act  well  and  not  wickedly.  Therefore  the  rule  of 
action,  the  moral  law  of  nature,  issues  in  the  formula  : do  what 
makes  thee  and  thy  condition  or  that  of  others  more  perfect ; 
refrain  from  doing  what  makes  it  less  perfect  Progress  in 
perfection  is  the  highest  good  that  man  can  attain ; the  pro- 
spect which  accompanies  this  progress  is  blessedness.  Now,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  noteworthy  that  Wolf  offers  no  proof 
that  the  task  of  individual  perfection  includes  the  furthering  of 
the  perfection  of  others.  The  reference  of  our  free  actions  to 
the  perfection  of  others  is  simply  asserted  in  the  formula  of  the 
law  of  nature ; and  in  laying  down  duties  towards  others,  as 
well  as  in  deducing  the  idea  of  society,  recurrence  is  made  to 
that  fonnula  without  any  proof  being  alleged  in  support  of  its 
construction.  The  error  of  ethical  principle  that  is  implied  in 
this  becomes  perfectly  clear  when  the  society  in  which  men 
with  united  energies  seek  to  further  their  best  interests  is 
resolved  into  the  idea  of  a convention  of  individuals  who  come 
to  an  agreement  with  one  another.  Wolf  refers  to  this  defini- 
tion not  merely  in  order  to  explain  the  political  commonwealth, 
but  also  in  representing  the  family  as  the  association  of  parents 
and  children  with  a view  to  the  upbringing  of  the  latter. 

This  individualism  in  morals  particularly  displays  itself  in 
the  fact  that  the  duties  of  man  towards  himself, — in  other  words, 
the  actions  which,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nature,  are 
necessary  in  order  to  one’s  own  individual  perfecting, — take  the 
first  place.  This  sphere  is  not  transcended  when  duties  toward 
God  are  laid  down  ; for  the  natural  knowledge  and  recognition 
of  God,  as  of  One  who  binds  us  to  the  observance  of  the  law  of 
nature,  establishes  these  duties  in  the  sense  that  the  perfections 
of  God  are  employed  as  motives  of  action.  Wolf,  indeed,  in 
his  Theologia  naturaiis  (tom.  1 sec.  975),  widens  the  field  of 
vision  by  his  statement  that  man,  by  the  dominion  of  God  over 
the  creation,  is  bound  in  his  actions  to  aim  at  his  own  perfec- 
tion and  at  that  of  other  men,  yea,  even  at  that  of  the  whole 
universe.  But  this  idea  remains  without  any  rectifying  influ- 
ence upon  ethics,  for  the  resort  of  the  Leibnitzian  conception 
of  the  imiverse  is  taken  away  from  it.  Now,  in  view  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  moral  principle  in  the  Wolfian  philosophy, 
we  can  understand  that  the  deliberate  recognition  of  a supra- 
rational  revelation  in  Christianity,  which  Wolf  and  a section 
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of  his  scholars  make,  gave  no  pledge  of  its  own  endurance. 
The  connexion  of  the  dogmatic  thoughts  of  Christianity  counts 
upon  a consciousness  of  fellowship  in  the  Church  which  pre- 
cedes the  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  individual,  and 
includes  it.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual  subject  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  law  of  nature  is  so  sure  of  himself  that 
the  thought  of  God,  properly  speaking,  adds  nothing  thereto, 
then  immediately  the  superfluity  of  the  authority  of  revelation 
is  experimentally  proved,  and  the  attitude  of  indifference 
assumed  towards  it  ultimately  incites  to  doubt  and  denial  of 
the  value  and  possibility  of  truths  of  revelation  that  transcend 
the  reason.  I venture  to  leave  undiscussed  the  course  of  this 
development  of  thought  amongst  the  theologians  of  the  Wolfian 
school  The  denials  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  which 
immediately  ensue,  are  based  as  characteristic  inferences  upon 
the  principles, — that  Christianity  has  only  rational  contents, 
that  God  brings  men  to  blessedness  even  without  special  reve- 
lation, and  that  the  nurture  of  the  individual  in  virtue,  and  the 
exhibition  thereof  in  righteous  action  is  the  chief  thing  even 
within  Christianity. 

Hereby  within  the  Gennan  Lutheran  Church  place  is  given 
to  the  Socinian  view  that  Christianity  is  essentially  the  moral 
school  for  the  production  of  individual  virtue  and  dutifulnesa 
This  view,  indeed,  has  not  succeeded  in  displacing  the  tradition 
of  Church  doctrine  and  of  the  Church’s  requirements ; it  has 
rather  sought  to  adapt  itself  to  the  continued  demands  of  the 
Church  system  in  spite  of  the  obvious  inconsistency ; but  the 
representatives  of  Church  tradition  are  at  a disadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  Neologians,  because  they  themselves  main- 
tain only  a dubious  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause. 
On  account  of  these  circumstances,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
undeniably  moral  tendency  which  the  leaders  of  the  illumina- 
tion-theology evince,  the  historian  is  at  once  prevented  from 
concurring  in  the  party  verdict  that  the  illumination-theology 
is  nothing  but  apostasy  from  Christianity.  Such  a verdict,  as 
it  is  maintained  by  the  leaders  of  exaggerated  ecclesiasticism 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  only  another  instance  of  the 

* See  above,  p.  188,  note.  In  like  manner  Luther,  Catech.  Major  (Haoe: 
Ubri  gymb.  p.  497) : ChrUtianorum  communio  motor  ut,  hac  quemlibet  Chril- 
tkmum  parturit  ae  alit  per  verbum. 
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general  experience  that,  in  the  immediately  subsequent  stage 
of  culture,  men  are  wont  to  show  no  understanding  of  that 
which  went  before,  either  exaggerating  the  errors  of  the  latter 
in  order  to  get  for  their  own  light  as  advantageous  a back- 
ground as  possible,  or  suppressing  the  peculiarity  of  those  who 
went  before  them  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  the  more 
by  the  brilliant  halo  thus  gained.  Thus  Melanchthon  blackened 
the  scholastic  theology,  and  the  illumination-divines  repre- 
sented the  Reformation  as  if  its  leading  tendency  were  to  carry 
out  the  free  investigation  of  Scripture.  Now  that  half  a cen- 
tury separates  us  from  the  time  when  the  so-called  “awakening” 
to  positive  Christianity  contemptuously  turned  its  back  upon 
that  of  the  illumination,  the  conviction  begins  to  gain  ground 
that  the  illumination-period  has  a positive  value  for  the  history 
of  evangelical  Christianity.  A classical  authority  on  this 
matter  surely  is  Tholuck,  who  discerns  in  rationalism  not  an 
episode  merely,  causally  unconnected  with  what  precedes  or 
follows,  but  a piece  of  history,  a phase  of  development  which 
was  in  some  respects  morbid  but  in  others  normal  and  natural* 
In  agreement  with  this  is  the  detailed  critique  of  Hundeshagen, 
that  the  principles  and  requirements  of  the  illumination  are  in 
the  main  neither  opposed  nor  yet  alien  to  the  gospel,  but  rather 
have  their  origin  in  it ; and  that  the  tendencies  to  humanism, 
— these  indubitably  Christian  thoughts, — have  come  to  hold  a 
place  outside  of  and  opposed  to  the  Church,  because  within  the 
Church  they  were  held  down  and  suppressed,  and  not  permitted 
to  take  their  proper  place.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  stand-point  of  the  illumination, 
the  stand-point  of  individuality,  guided  by  the  reason,  striving 
after  relative  virtue,  and  elevated  above  all  conventional  rules, 
is  not  fitted  to  nourish  and  promote  religious  fellowsliip  as 
such.  So  far  the  theological  character  of  this  scliool  is  un- 
churchly,  or  less  than  churchly.  But  the  iUumination  did  not 
deliberately  surrender  that  position  of  connexion  with  the 
Church  in  which  it  found  itself ; on  the  contrary,  it  main- 
tained it.  Standing  upon  that  ground  it  sought  for  the  first 
time  to  give  full  force  to  the  peculiar  value  of  the  moral  indi- 
vidual, in  setting  aside  all  conventional  hindrances — a task  for 

* Oeschichte  des  Rationali»mus.  £rst«  Abth.  (1865),  p.  I. 

’ Batrdge  tar  Kirchenver/astungiguchichte  and  KirchenpotUik,  L p.  474. 
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which  very  strong  motives  are  offered  in  Christianity.  The 
narrowness  of  apprehension  of  this  task  which  characterized 
the  school,  indeed,  had  the  effect  of  causing  all  the  forms  of 
church-fellowship  which  it  found  existent  to  be  gradually  set 
aside  and  invalidated.  If,  however,  a charge  is  to  be  brought 
against  the  men  of  the  illumination  in  this  matter,  the  same 
charge  must  also  be  laid  against  the  representatives  of  ortho- 
doxy of  the  earlier  period,  in  whose  tradition  the  views  of 
their  successors  found  their  root  no  less  than  in  the  Wolfian 
philosophy.  The  Lutheran  orthodoxy  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  I 
tuiy  is  jointly  responsible  for  the  theological  illumination  that 
followed  it  For  it  was  orthodoxy  that  first  suffered  the  force 
of  the  idea  of  the  Church  to  be  weakened  ; it  was  orthodoxy 
that  connected  the  individual’s  gracious  development  only 
slightly  with  the  notion  of  the  Church ; finally,  as  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  orthodoxy  that  lowered  the  Church  to  the  level  of 
a theological  school.  The  illuminati  only  carried  out  further 
the  practical  task  of  the  individual’s  development  in  such  a way 
as  to  reject  the  conditions  which  orthodoxy  laid  down;  but 
these  conditions  had  already,  by  the  existence  of  Pietism,  been 
shown  on  the  one  hand,  directly,  to  be  inoperative,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  indirectly,  to  be  unavailable.  Moreover,  the  illu- 
minati, in  exclusively  regarding  the  claims  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, thereby  only  carried  forward  that  tendency  by  which 
orthodoxy  had  been  carried  on  up  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Finally,  the  circumstance  that  they  were  able  only  to  break  up 
the  orthodox  traditions,  without  substituting  for  them  a system 
of  analogous  ideas,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  illumination- 
divines  as  a whole  confined  themselves  to  the  very  range  of 
notions  that  orthodoxy  embraces.  This  is  seen  with  peculiar 
clearness  in  the  rejection  which  they  made  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  penal  satisfaction.  I am  well  aware  that  I cannot 
hope  by  this  criticism  to  convince  all  those  who  think  them- 
selves entitled  to  judge  on  these  matters ; still,  this  cannot  pre- 
vent me  from  expressing  my  view,  since,  moreover,  I very  well 
know  why  there  still  continues  to  be  diversity  in  the  judgment 
formed  of  the  illumination.  The  illumination-tendency  partly 
continues  to  be  still  directly  operative  among  the  half-educated 
masses,  and  in  part  it  has  found  new  connexions  in  theological 
science ; it  is  thus  an  immediate  object  of  practical  and  theo- 
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retical  controversy.  If  now  it  is  always  difficult  to  judge  dis- 
passionately of  one’s  opponent  during  the  battle,  such  an  attitude 
is  least  of  all  to  he  expected  from  those  opponents  of  ration- 
alism and  naturalism  who  only  defend  that  system  of  thought, 
the  weaknesses  of  which  made  the  rise  of  the  illumination  to  be 
possible  at  all,  and  who  therefore  are  at  the  very  outset  unfit  to 
\ overcome. 

62.  The  opposition  of  the  theologians  of  the  illumination 
against  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  runs  its  course  in  two 
stages  of  development ; Tollner  first  denying  the  independent 
value  of  Christ’s  active  obedience  as  a satisfaction  to  God ; 
and  Eberhard,  Steinbart,  and  Loffler  proceeding  to  extend  the- 
assault  to  the  validity  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  Christ  as 
vicarious  penal  satisfaction.  Even  Tollner,  however,*  by  no 
means  confines  himself  to  that  range  of  view  which  Piscator 
took,  when  he  would  have  Christ’s  active  obedience  to  be 
merely  a presupposition  and  condition  of  the  passive.  He 
rather  gives  to  his  view  of  the  latter  a turn  different  from  the 
usual  orthodox  tradition.  In  this. regard  he  separates  himself 
from  a predecessor  who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  repeated 
Piscator’s  view  without  overpassing  the  limits  of  orthodoxy.* 
Tollner’s  book,  moreover,  distinguishes  itself  from  the  more 
comprehensive  imdertakings  of  his  successors  by  a copiousness 
in  the  development  of  his  proofs,  which  reminds  us  of  the  ex- 
amples set  by  Wolf  and  his  orthodox  disciples ; while  subse- 
quent divines  betoken  their  advanced  illumination  also  by  the 
fact  that  they  hardly  ever  experience  any  difficulties  in  confut- 
ing the  traditionary  views  opposed  to  their  own.  However, 
we  may  venture  to  omit  an  analysis  of  the  exegetical  portion 


' Der  MUige  Oehortam  CAruti  untermeht,  Brealao,  1768.  Of  Lutherui 
theologians  prerious  to  ToUner,  Haferung  in  Wittenberg,  and  Christopher 
Fraacke  in  Kiel,  both  of  them  flonrishing  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  stood  alone  in  making  the  assertion  (which  is  inconsistent  with  ortho- 
doxy) that  Christ  fulfilled  the  law  for  Himself  also.  Compare  Fr.  Walcb  : 
Dt  obedirnlia  ChrMi  aeliva  ditsertalio  inauguralis,  Gottingn,  1754  ; p.  70. 

’ La  Placette  (preacher  at  Copenhagen) : TraUf  de  la  Jutll/icatum,  1733. 
The  co-ordination  of  the  active  with  the  passive  obedience  as  a means  of  satis- 
faction to  God  rests,  we  know,  on  the  presupposition  that  God’s  justice  and 
the  law  are  the  highest  rules  of  the  moral  oi^er  of  the  world,  to  which  the 
attribute  of  grace  is  subordinate  (p.  305).  The  point  of  La  Pincette’s  argu- 
mentation is  (p.  190),  that  he  regards  the  goodness  of  God  as  the  ground  on 
which  salvation  is  bestowed,  and  that  it  comes  into  operation  as  soon  as 
Christ’s  penal  satisfaction  has  removed  the  obstacle  to  its  manifestation. 
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of  Tollner’s  work,  all  the  more  because  hardly  any  other  thesis 
of  the  orthodox  system  has  been  so  satisfactorily  proved  from 
general  rational  considerations,  as  the  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendent satisfactory  value  of  Christ’s  active  obedience.  In  the 
didactic  portion  of  his  work,  Tollner  draws  his  refutation  of 
that  thesis,  first,  from  consideration  of  the  person  of  Christ ; 
secondly,  from  consideration  of  the  office  of  Christ;  thirdly, 
from  the  idea  of  vicarious  satisfaction.  He  then  develops 
his  positive  belief  regarding  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  satisfaction 
in  His  passion. 

On  the  first  head,  Tollner  maintains  with  Piscator  that  the 
true  humanity  of  Jesus  gives  rise  to  an  obligation  on  His  part  s 
to  a positive  fulfilment  of  the  law,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  the  independence  of  law,  which  attaches  to  the  Divine 
nattire,  could  be  communicated  to  His  human  nature  just  as 
little  as  the  other  immanent  attributes  of  God, — eternity, 
necessity,  imchangeableness.  For  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  signifies  only  the  most  manifold  and  extensive  co- 
operation of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  human,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  common  actions ; but  in  these  the  man  Jesus,  who 
is  identical  with  the  Son  of  God,  is  still  the  subject  of  obedi- 
ence, and  as  man  is  bound  to  it  for  his  own  part,  so  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  Him  to  give  obedience  in  the  room  of  others. 
Tollner,  moreover,  decides  upon  the  question  whether  Jesus 
may  not  by  His  obedience,  even  although  it  was  due  by  Him- 
self, have  given  satisfaction  for  others  also,  at  the  same  time 
representing  in  that  obedience  the  whole  human  race.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Tollner  considers  this  case,  which  was  asserted 
by  the  Eeformed  theologians,  subsequent  to  Piscator,  without 
noticing  that  it  belongs  to  the  doctrinal  tradition  of  the  Ee- 
formed Church,  and  without  stating  it  in  the  technical  forms 
of  that  Church  (pp.  251-2).  The  way  in  which  he  decides  upon 
this  problem  is  very  characteristic.'  That  any  one  should  bear 
a representative  character  in  any  affair  is  conceivable  in  either 

‘ That  TiiUner  wu  Refonned,  u Domer  userta  in  hu  Lfhre  von  der  Person 
Chruti,  il  p.  9S4,  is  merely  an  inference  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  officially  bore  the  Reformed  name. 
From  the  course  of  TSUner'a  book,  as  that  has  been  described,  I conclude 
that  he  was  a Lutheran.  For  the  Lutheran  tradition  of  the  doctrine  offers 
the  starting-point  from  which  his  treatise  proceeds ; and  Tbllner  manifestly 
stands  at  a distance  from  the  Reformed  tr^tion. 
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of  two  ways  : — either  in  virtue  of  authorization  by  others,  as  a 
ruler  represents  the  people,  being  authorized  by  the  whole 
people  to  all  transactions  which  concern  the  common  good ; or 
by  the  approval  of  him  who  accepts  an  action,  or  the  manner 
of  acting  of  an  individual,  as  if  it  were  one  which  had  been 
done  in  the  name  of  aU.  Of  these  possibilities  now,  according 
to  Tdllner,  the  first  does  not  apply  to  the  obedience  of  Christ ; 
for  He  has  not  received  from  men  any  authorization  to  re- 
present them  in  the  actions  that  He  performs  in  the  discharge 
of  His  duty.  But  the  other  possibility  remains  a mere  pos- 
sibility, and  cannot  be  asserted  to  be  the  actual  state  of  the 
case,  as  long  as  God  has  not  distinctly  declared  and  revealed 
His  acceptance  of  Christ’s  obedience  as  substitutionary  in  the 
room  of  men.  Scripture  does  not  contain  such  a declaration. 
With  what  naivetd  is  the  illumination -theory  of  the  origin  of 
moral  society  associated  with  the  utmost  strictness  in  maintain- 
ing the  revelation-character  of  Scripture,  in  order  to  justify  the 
genuinely  Lutheran  notion  of  the  human  individuality  of  Christ 
as  strictly  self-contained  in  relation  to  others  ! But  from  this 
is  drawn  the  conclusion  against  the  Lutheran  argument  for  the 
vicarious  value  of  Christ’s  active  obedience,  because  at  the 
same  time  the  idea  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  was  altered 
from  the  indefiniteness  of  a connexion  of  substance  into  the 
definiteness  of  a dynamico-ethical  connexion. 

Under  the  second  head,  which  has  respect  to  the  ofifice  of 
Christ,  the  independent  satisfactory  value  of  His  active  obedi- 
ence had  been  partly  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  Christ’s 
official  work,  not  merely  the  negative  forgiveness  of  sins,  but 
also  the  positive  declaration  of  sinners  as  righteous,  must  be 
secured ; partly  also  upon  the  consideration,  that  the  restora- 
tion of  men  to  their  former  condition  demands  not  merely  that 
deserved  punishment  should  be  suffered,  but  also  that  the 
righteousness  which  had  fallen  short  should  bo  made  up. 
Tdllner  rejects  these  assertions,  and  then  from  the  characteristic 
features  of  Christ’s  official  character  he  develops  several  in- 
dependent proofs,  tending  to  show  the  impossibility  of  the 
orthodox  thesis.  Against  the  real  distinction  between  forgive- 
ness of  sins  and  justification  or  beatification  (p.  256),  he 
appeals,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  original  religious  feeling  of 
Luther;  that  where  forgiveness  of  sins  is  there  is  life  and 
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blessedness.  He  appeals  further  to  the  logical  rule,  that  the 
removal  of  an  injury  can  only  then  be  conceived  as  having 
actually  taken  place,  when  the  production  of  the  opposite  per- 
fection is  thought  of  as  having  begun.  He  appeals  finally  to 
the  right  conception  of  God  which  must  be  presupposed,  to  the 
richness  of  God’s  supreme  goodness  and  love  towards  men, 
which  of  itself  is  pledge  of  the  salvation  of  men,  if  only,  by 
means  of  penal  satisfaction,  the  obstacle  which  sin  raises  be- 
tween man  and  the  righteous  Father  be  once  taken  away. 
Were  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  still  necessary  to  move 
God  to  the  bestowal  of  salvation,  this  would  mean  that  God 
does  not  make  men  blessed  although  there  is  no  further 
obstacle  to  His  doing  so;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
Fatherly  disposition  of  God.  The  independent  satisfactory' 
value  of  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  had  been  deduced  from 
the  presupposition  that  the  law  as  the  original  standard  of  the 
relation  between  God  and  man,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
blessedness,  had  to  be  abolished  by  Christ  to  make  room  for 
grace  (p.  258).  Against  this  hypothesis  of  the  orthodox  system, 
which  corresponded  to  the  usual  doctrine  of  a covenant  of 
works  that  was  binding  upon  Adam,  Tollner  could  affirm  that 
there  is  no  authority  in  Scripture  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
covenant  of  works,  that  if  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  covenant  of  works  in  the  place  of  men  is  the 
ground  of  their  blessedness,  then  it  is  not  grace  but  the  law 
that  still  holds  good  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  blessedness ; 
and,  finally,  that  on  such  an  assiunption  blessedness  is  no  gift, 
but  a grant  made  by  the  justice  of  God  to  the  men  who  are 
represented  by  Christ  This  consequence,  which  is  recognised 
with  approval  by  Reformed  theologians  (p.  278),  appears  to  bo 
prejudicial  to  the  leading  and  fundamental  view  of  grace. 
Tollner,  for  his  part,  finds  that  in  the  idea  of  the  Mediator  and 
High  Priest  there  is  expressed  no  representation  of  men  to- 
wards God,  but  only  a mediation  whereby  the  Divine  grace  is 
expressed  to  the  people,  that  the  intercession  which  is  implied 
in  Christ’s  office  excludes  the  legal  validity  of  His  substitu- 
tionary obedience  towards  God,  and  finally  he  declares  with 
Piscator,  that  the  continued  obligation  of  believers  to  yield 
positive  obedience  to  God  leaves  no  room  for  the  substitution- 
ary value  of  Christ’s  obedience.  And  this  argument  is  cogent 
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in  Tollner’s  band,  because  be  for  good  reasons  denies  the 
primary  validity  of  the  law  as  a means  whereby  blessedness 
might  be  gained  by  man.  Into  this  series  of  denials  there 
enters  yet  the  following  argument — a characteristic  one  for 
Tdllner, — wliich  is  connected  with  a certain  inaccuracy  in  the 
technical  mode  of  expression.  In  reference  to  the  question 
regarding  the  necessity  of  good  works,  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
had  identified  blessedness  and  justification ; of  this  Tollner 
makes  use  here  also  where  it  is  the  necessity  of  Christ’s  fulfil- 
ment of  the  law  in  order  to  our  justification  that  is  criticised. 
Now,  in  opposition  to  the  fonmda  concordice,  it  stands  firm  and 
unquestioned  that  only  our  own  obedience  has  to  do  with 
blessedness ; thus  it  is  at  once  rendered  impossible  that  the 
vicarious  obedience  of  Christ  should  contribute  to  that  end. 
But  his  moral  vision  is  still  further  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  orthodox  tradition,  when  he  denies  that  God  in  any 
way,  whether  in  the  person  of  Christ  or  in  the  persons  of  all 
men,  demands  a perfect  obedience  in  order  to  the  blessedness 
of  mea  A perfect  obedience  without  any  transgressions  is  not 
possible  to  a finite  creature,  and  cannot  therefore  reasonably  be 
demanded  by  God.  God  thus  demands  only  sincere  obedience 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  individual ; only  in  this  relative 
respect  must  the  obedience  be  as  perfect  as  possible, — there  is 
no  absolute  standard  of  moral  perfection.  Accordingly,  even  in 
the  question  as  to  Christ’s  vicarious  obedience,  the  only  point 
would  be,  whether  Christ  had  offered  for  fallen  men  that 
obedience  which,  allowing  for  the  bestowal  of  grace  upon 
individuals,  would  have  been  possible  to  them.  In  that  case, 
however,  it  would  follow  that  he  would  have  done  more  for  the 
obdurate  than  for  the  regenerate ; but  this  were  absurd.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  opposition  of  these  moral  principles 
(founded  in  the  Wolfian  school)  against  orthodoxy,  has  far  wider 
effects  than  are  shown  merely  in  the  solution  of  the  problem 
immediately  before  us.  Therefore  it  will  not  be  possible  fully 
to  estimate  the  significance  of  these  disclosures  until  later. 

In  his  third  argument,  drawn  from  the  idea  of  satisfaction 
considered  in  itself,  Tdllner  cannot  avoid  repeating  much  of 
what  had  already  been  said  in  speaking  of  Christ’s  office.  The 
main  point  in  it  is,  that  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  as  a 
vicarious  prestation  does  not  correspond  to  the  idea  of  satis- 
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faction ; because  the  law  enjoins  upon  each  individual  compli- 
ance with  its  demands  in  his  own  actions.  The  argument  of 
La  Flacette,  on  the  other  hand,  which  Tollner  appropriates,  is 
sophisticaL  The  assumption  of  Christ’s  active  obedience  in  the 
well-known  sense  would  make  the  necessity  of  his  passion  to 
be  superfluous.  For  that  obedience  would  represent  men  as 
individuals  who  had  done  all  that  was  good,  and  committed 
nothing  that  was  wrong ; but  if  this  was  the  case,  they  were 
not  liable  to  punishment,  and  therefore  no  vicarious  endurance 
of  punishment  was  necessary  for  them.  According  to  Tbllner’s 
own  distinction  regarding  the  reference  of  Christ’s  obedience  in 
its  two  aspects  to  meet  the  obligations  of  men  as  men,  and  of 
men  as  sinners,  men  as  such  were  not  liable  to  punishment, 
but  as  sinners  they  stood  in  need  of  vicarious  penal  satisfaction. 
Thus,  this  third  group  of  arguments  contains  only  what  either 
is  not  new  or  not  to  the  point ; but  an  episode  in  this  con- 
nexion betokens  the  tendency  with  which  Tollner  in  the  last 
part  of  his  work  interprets  the  ground  and  final  cause  of  the 
satisfaction  which  he  still  recognises  to  have  been  made  in  the 
passion  of  Christ.  If  the  vicarious  significance  of  His  active  ' 
obedience  be  refuted  by  the  allegation  that  the  law  demands  to 
be  fulfilled  by  each  one  on  his  own  account,  the  endurance  of 
merited  punishment  seems  analogously  to  be  exacted  of  each 
one,  and  satisfaction  by  any  other  person  seems  in  this  respect 
to  be  inadmissible.  This  inference  Tollner  wards  off  only  by  x 
means  of  the  authority  of  Scripture.  But  this  he  cannot  do 
without  in  the  strangest  way  abandoning  the  accepted  inter- 
pretation of  the  thought.  He  keeps  to  the  traditionary  paths 
so  far  as  to  recognise  in  Christ’s  passion  the  equivalent  of  the 
punishments  merited  by  men ; and,  appealing  to  the  Divine 
omnipotence,  he  is  willing  to  rest  satisfied  that  Christ  in  a 
short  time  suffered  as  much  as  all  men  were  bound  to  sufler. 
But  the  thought  that  this  penal  suffering  was  a satisfaction 
rendered  to  the  justice  of  God  is  rejected.  For,  in  his  final 
discussion,  Tollner  expressly  declares  against  this  basis  of  the 
orthodox  theory,  partly  because  it  is  not  clearly  laid  down  in 
Scripture,  and  partly  because  it  is  rather  the  love  of  God  that 
is  indicated  as  the  motive  of  Christ’s  surrender  to  death. 
Following  out  this  thought,  Tollner  pronounces  against  the 
stress  laid  by  orthodox  theology  upon  the  Divine  justice  in 
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the  problem  of  Christ’s  passion,  because  by  the  introduction  of 
that  element  the  bestowal  of  grace,  which  God  decreed  and 
promised,  would  cease  to  be  a real  and  true  bestowal  of  grace ; 
because,  moreover,  all  right  and  power  of  showing  grace  is  thus 
denied  to  God ; because,  finally,  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
His  justice,  as  it  is  asserted  to  have  been  given  by  Christ  as  the 
representative  of  men,  would  be  an  impossible  condition  of  the 
bestowal  of  grace.  Instead  of  accepting  the  forensic  idea  of 
righteousness  handed  down  by  orthodox  tradition,  Tollner  avows 
his  preference  for  the  idea  propounded  by  Leibnitz  that  it  is 
goodness  tempered  by  wisdom.  From  this  point  of  view,  he 
finds  satisfaction  of  God’s  righteousness  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  institution  of  a representative  of  men,  an  institution  which 
partly  maintains  the  motives  to  obedience  which  arise  from  the 
punishment  of  disobedience,  that  is  to  say,  in  penal  example ; 
partly,  by  instituting  an  exemplaiy  obedience,  makes  men 
worthy  and  capable  of  receiving  grace,  and  thus  provides  for 
their  sanctification.  More  closely  considered,  however,  the 
satisfaction  given  in  Christ’s  passion  is  not  so  much  an  imme- 
diate condition  of  God’s  bestowal  of  grace  upon  men,  as  it  is 
a means  for  that  sanctification  of  men  upon  which  the  bestowal 
of  grace  immediately  depends.  For  that  Christ  has  home  the 
penalties  of  sin  which  we  have  merited  does  not  free  us  from 
the  natural  punishments  which  are  inseparable  from  actual  sin; 
this  last,  therefore,  must  first  be  removed  in  sanctification, 
before  the  full  bestowal  of  grace  is  complete.  Sanctifi- 
cation, on  the  other  hand,  can  again  arise  only  out  of  the 
restoration  of  our  confidence  in  God,  which  is  hindered  by  the 
apprehension  of  the  punishments  due  for  sin  ; Christ’s  endur- 
ance of  suffering  accordingly  is  not  merely  a penal  example, 
but  also  the  guai-antee  that  punishments  no  longer  impend  on 
account  of  our  sins. 

Tollner’s  treatise  demands  this  full  analysis  even  if,  with 
Baur,^  we  come  merely  to  the  conclusion  that  its  substance  is 
not  essentially  distinct  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Socinians  and 
Arminians.  For  in  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  Tollner  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a methodical  mode  of  presentation,  which  ought 
not  to  be  ignored  in  giving  an  account  of  what  he  teaches. 
But  when  looked  at  more  closely,  his  doctrine  stands  related  to 
' A>  above,  pp.  494,  495. 
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his  cognate  predecessors  that  have  been  mentioned,  in  the 
following  way.  It  is  a Socinian  but  not  an  Arminian  feature 
to  make  the  bestowal  of  grace  dependent  on  sanctilication.  It 
is  Arminian,  but  not  Socinian,  on  the  other  hand,  at  one  time 
to  recognise  a penal  example  in  the  death  of  Christ,  at  another  ' 
time  to  make  the  remission  of  the  punishments  merited  by 
believers  dependent  upon  that  deatL  But  at  the  same  time, 
this  representation,  as  it  is  made  by  Tollner,  is  otherwise  con- 
ditioned than  it  is  in  Limborch  (p.  316).  For  the  latter 
concedes  to  Christ’s  passion,  although  indefinitely,  a reconciling 
effect  upon  God ; Tollner  completely  denies  any  such  effect,  and 
recognises  in  the  bearing  and  taking  away  of  our  punishments 
by  Christ  only  a reference  to  men,  the  purpose  namely  of 
awakening  in  them  the  trust  in  God  that  is  necessary  to  holi- 
ness. From  this  prevailing  point  of  view  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  Tollner,  in  his  last  treatise  bearing  the  title,  Alle 
ErkldrungsarUn  vom  versohnenden  Tode  Christi  laufen  auf  Eins 
heraus}  could  again  approach  more  closely  to  Socinianism.  In 
that  treatise  he  seeks  to  show  that  all  theories  upon  the  subject 
have  practically  the  same  effect ; inasmuch  as  all  trace  in  the 
death  of  Christ  a ground  of  assurance  of  the  bestowal  of  grace 
upon  us,  and  a confirmation  of  the  Divine  promises  that  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  that  bestowaL  Tollner  thus  sees  in 
this  statement  of  Socinus  (p.  298)  the  neutral  point  of  all  theories; 
but  this  would  not  have  occurred  to  him,  if  his  reference  of 
Christ’s  death  merely  to  believers  and  not  to  God  had  not 
exhibited  characteristic  analogy  to  the  view  of  Faustus. 

At  the  same  time,  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  unimportant 
that  this  Illumination  divine  makes  a peculiar  advance  beyond 
his  predecessors  in  those  parties  in  the  idea  of  God,  although 
this  is  not  so  conspicuous  as  it  might  be  because  the  conclusions 
are  the  same  as  those  drawn  by  them.  For  while  the  Socinians 
and  Arminians  deny  the  existence  in  God  of  the  attribute  of 
penal  justice  forensically  viewed,  they  recognise  the  specifically 
vudioeval  idea  of  God’s  arbitrary  dominion  subject  to  no  limi- 
tation as  the  deepest  expression  of  His  being,  which  they  limit 
only  by  the  consideration  of  His  reasonableness  towards  men.  y 

^ “ All  Traya  of  expl&ining  Chriat’i  stoning  desth  unonnt  to  the  game 
thing."  The  part  in  the  ieoond  volume  of  hit  TheotogitcKt  UnUrtuch^ 
ungen,  pp.  316-35. 
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The  Socinians  explain  this  attitude  of  God  towards  men  as  the 
natural  result  of  the  arhUrary  bestowal  of  certain  rights  upon 
men ; the  Arminians,  in  a less  harsh  form,  regard  it  as  what  is 
most  appropriate  to  the  dignity  of  God,  and  the  position  of  the 
men  whom  He  has  created.'  Tollner  goes  beyond  this  view, 
opposing  as  he  does  the  full  Christian  thought  of  God's  supreme 
goodness  and  philanthropy  (as  above,  p.  480),  to  the  juristic 
conception  of  the  penal  justice  that  is  necessary  to  Him.  In 
this  he  adheres  to  the  original  point  of  view  of  the  Reformers, 
from  which  they  had  immediately  apprehended  the  thought 'of 
the  reconciliation  of  men,  a point  of  view  which  in  the  orthodox 
theology  of  both  confessions  had  been  rendered  inoperative, 
partly  by  recurrence  to  the  Areopagite’s  idea  of  God,  and 
partly  by  pushing  into  prominence  His  habitual  justice  before 
His  actual  grace.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  Tollner  does 
not  regard  this  idea  of  God  as  the  positively  Christian  one,  but 
has  given  currency  to  it  as  being  the  natural  and  obvious  one 
accessible  to  the  mere  reason.*  But  in  spite  of  this  Tollner  at 
the  same  time  expressly  says  that  the  sinner  in  his  anxiety 
about  merited  punishment  is  destitute  of  confidence  towards 
God.*  As,  then,  the  sinner,  or  natural  man,  does  not  recognise 
God  as  love,  the  transference  of  our  punishment  to  Christ  is 
the  means  appointed  by  God  whereby  He  specifically  proves  His 
love  towards  sinners  (as  above,  p.  627),  and  awakens  in  them 
that  confidence  towards  Himself  which  renders  possible  the 
sanctification  with  a view  to  which  all  is  designed.*  Being  able 
to  cite  in  support  of  this  doctrine  expressions  of  Paul  and  of 
John,  expressions  of  an  unambiguous  clearness  such  as  were 
not  available  for  the  opposite  view,  Tollner  has  resuscitated 
Abelard’s  leading  thought  (p.  36).  Of  course  this  will  not  tell 
greatly  in  his  favour  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  adopt  Anselm’s 
mode  of  viewing  the  question,  and  from  the  outset  charge 

* Compare  my  Oetchiehti.  Sludien  zur  ehrM.  Lehre  von  OoU.  (Art  iii.,  Jahrb. 
/lir  deuUche  TheoL  xiii.  p.  268.) 

* This  is  the  case  in  his  tract  Betoei*  dam  OoU  die  Mtntchen  hereiii  dwrch 
seine  Offenbarung  in  der  Nalur  zur  Seligkeit /Uhrt  (1766),  p.  208  sq. 

* Thd^er  Othorsam  Christi,  p.  664. 

* In  like  manner  he  insists  in  the  treatise  cited  above  {Beieeis,  etc.,  p.  106 
sq.)  that  even  if  God  by  the  revelation  which  He  has  made  in  nature  brings 
men  to  blessedness,  the  plan  of  salvation  revealed  in  Scripture  is  not  thereby 
superseded  or  changed.  For  God’s  revelation  in  nature  does  not  imply  that 
human  nature  is  not  destroyed  by  sin  (p.  103)  and  demands  the  use  of  means 
whereby  confidence  towards  God  may  be  awakened  (p.  116). 
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Abelard  with  rationalism.  But  one  partial  view  has  no  right  / 
to  place  itself  above  the  other.  I have  already  had  occasion 
to  charge  the  orthodox  development  of  doctrine  with  having 
exhibited  in  a one-sided  manner  the  God-man  in  His  doing  and 
suffering  as  man’s  representative  over  against  God’s  justice 
without  at  the  same  time  considering  the  God-man  in  His  doing 
and  suffering  as  representing  God’s  love  and  grace  towards 
sinners  (p.  259).  In  the  New  Testament  there  are  utterances 
which  point  so  distinctly  to  the  last-mentioned  thought,  that 
Tbllner  was  entitled  and  bound  to  lay  stress  upon  this  side  of 
the  question,  even  although  he  for  his  part  came  short  of  the  full 
extent  of  his  problem,  misapprehending  as  he  did  the  biblical 
view  which  represents  Christ  as  men’s  representative  in  His 
doing  and  suffering  (as  above,  p.  526).  If  Tollner  then  deserves 
credit  for  having  resuscitated  the  view  of  Abelard,  which  justly 
met  with  acceptance  in  the  middle  ages  along  with  the  other, 
but  had  died  out  in  evangelical  theology,  his  difference  in  point 
of  originality  from  the  great  French  schoolman  ought  not  to 
be  left  unnoticed.  Abelard,  in  conjunction  with  the  already 
mentioned  thought  of  the  proof  of  God’s  love  conveyed  in 
Christ’s  passion,  has  given  expression  to  a view  of  Christ’s 
intercession,  in  which  the  independence  of  Christ’s  active  obedi- 
ence as  representing  us  before  God,  is  for  the  first  time  hinted 
at  (pp.  37,  38), — a thought  which  reaches  much  further  than 
Anselm’s  doctrine.  But  Tbllner  one-sidedly  maintains  the 
first  thought  with  a view  to  refuting  the  last 

53.  When  measured  with  this  predecessor,  Tbllner  therefore 
produces  the  impression  that  he  destroyed  more  than  he  built 
up,  especially  as  his  leading  positive  thought  has  not  received 
any  systematic  development.  In  particular,  one  is  led  to  ask 
whether  the  actual  penal  value  of  Christ’s  passion  can  be  con- 
ceived, unless  Christ  be  recognised  as  men’s  representative  with 
God,  when  the  necessity  of  punishment  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
perfections  of  God.  Sometimes,  however,  the  importance  of  a 
theologian  does  not  depend  upon  the  completeness  with  which 
his  doctrine  has  been  carried  out,  so  much  as  upon  the  occasion 
he  has  given  for  starting  new  problems.  When  I take  upon 
me  to  compare  Tbllner  with  Abelard  in  this  respect,  I refer  to 
the  hints  given  by  him  respecting  the  relation  between  guilt 
and  punishment.  These  rise  beyond  the  traditional  field  of 
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vision,  and  open  up  the  prospect  of  a new  view  of  the  problem 
of  reconciliation  ; even  although  that  did  not  disclose  itself  to 
Tollner  himself.  All  the  elucidations  which  had  been  put  forth 
subsequent  to  the  Eeformation,  with  regard  to  the  conditions 
upon  which  forgiveness  of  sins  is  obtained,  orthodox  as  well  as 
heterodox,  had  been  at  one  in  their  definition  of  that  idea,  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  remission  of  punishment.  The  guilt  whereby 
sin,  actual  or  original,  had  distorted  the  relation  of  men  to  God 
was  regarded  as  permanent  in  the  impending  threat  of  eternal 
death  ; remission,  or  the  assurance  that  this  punishment  will 
not  be  carried  out,  was  regarded  as  the  taking  away  of  guilt ; 
and  the  only  dispute  was  upon  the  question  whether  that  result 
be  conditioned  by  Christ’s  vicarious  penal  satisfaction,  or  by 
the  arbitrary  grace  of  God,  and  the  believing  obedience  of  men. 
A departure  from  that  identification  of  the  two  notions 
emerged  in  the  case  of  Walaeus  and  Quenstedt  (p.  258),  who 
discerned  in  Christ’s  passive  obedience  provision  against  punish- 
ment, and  in  the  active  obedience  provision  against  guilt ; 
but  this  distinction  of  necessity  continued  to  be  unintelligible, 
not  only  because  no  means  were  used  to  explain  it,  but  also 
because  it  stands  connected  with  the  other  assumption,  that  re- 
lease from  liability  to  punishment,  and  release  from  the  bind- 
ing power  of  the  law,  render  necessary  the  two  co-ordinate 
sorts  of  Christ’s  obedienca  Now,  that  distinction  between 
reaius  etdpcB  and  reatm  pcenCB  recurs  in  Tollner,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  treatise  on  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  (p.  26  sj.), 
and  in  the  following  shape : From  the  reatus  of  divine  punish- 
ments, which  has  its  ground  in  the  moral  perfections  of  God, 
must  be  distinguished  the  reaius  of  sin  in  itself,  which  consists  in 
the  fact  that  a possible  perfection  remains  unrealized  in  the  world, 
that  the  joy  that  Cod  has  in  the  world  is  diminished.  His  honour 
injured,  and  the  respect  due  to  His  law  set  at  naught  In  the 
previous  question,  whether  Christ  has  taken  away  the  one  reatus 
as  well  as  the  other,  he  expresses  himself  upon  the  possible 
means  of  taking  away  the  guilt  of  sin,  to  the  effect  that  the 
imperfection  of  the  world  caused  by  sin  must  be  made  good  by 
a perfection  equally  great,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  ap- 
peared in  the  world.  Compared  with  this,  he  regards  it  as  a 
work  of  much  less  value  that  men’s  liability  to  punishment 
should  be  done  away  with  by  the  suffering  of  a representative. 
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He  even  finds  it  to  be  conceivable  that  compensation  of  guilt 
by  the  virtue  of  the  representative  might  make  the  discharge 
from  liability  to  punishment  through  a representative  to  be 
superfluous.  According  to  these  premisses,  one  expects  to  find 
a vindication  of  Christ’s  active  obedience  in  the  direction  of  the 
hints  of  Quenstedt  and  Walaeus,  much  more  than  an  assault 
upon  its  validity.  But  the  expectation  is  not  realized.  Tollner 
after  all,  at  the  close  of  the  section  in  which  he  argues  from  the 
meaning  of  Christ’s  official  character  against  the  independent 
value  of  His  active  obedience,  brings  forward  that  distinction 
again  in  the  form  of  an  objection  (as  above,  p.  554).  If  Christ’s 
passive  obedience  is  compensation  for  man’s  liability  to  punish- 
ment, it  seems  to  follow  therefrom  that  the  justified  person  is 
not  yet  for  that  reason  at  once  freed  from  guilt,  that  he  does 
not  receive  innocence,  that  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a debtor  in  , 
the  sight  of  God.  But  in  this  connexion  he  no  longer  thinks 
of  the  compensation  for  guilt  by  means  of  virtue,  which  he  had 
asserted  at  an  earlier  stage  ; he  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that 
things  must  be  exactly  so  in  justification,  if  it  is  to  be  really  a 
bestowal  of  grace.  For  the  latter,  as  such,  abolishes  the  state 
of  guilt,  while  any  compensation  would  change  the  bestowal  of 
grace  into  an  absolution  thht  were  legally  due.  Finally,  in  a 
later  place  (p.  589),  he  seems  to  express  himself  differently. 
While  realm  poenee  includes  in  itself  an  actual  obligation  to 
suffer,  realm  culpae,  he  seems  to  say,  expresses  merely  a certain 
relation  of  the  sinner  to  God.  From  this  would  follow  the 
obligation  to  make  good  the  injuries  done  to  God  by  opposite 
actions,  if  this  were  possible.  “ But  thus  the  guilt  which  attaches 
to  sinful  man  continues  as  a melancholy  relation,  which  has  as 
its  consequence  the  liability  to  punishment  But  still  it  con- 
tinues to  be  merely  a relation”!  By  this  Tollner  merely  means 
to  deny  a double  liability  on  the  part  of  sinful  men,  which 
would  lay  the  foundation  for  the  twofold  form  of  Christ’s  obe- 
dience. He  thus  refers  merely  to  the  continuance  of  the  rela- 
tion of  guilt,  under  the  already  explained  condition  that  it  will 
be  done  away  with  by  God’s  act  of  bestowal  of  grace.  ■ 

Here  for  the  first  time  is  guilt,  considered  in  itself,  clearly 
distinguished  from  liability  to  punishment,  and  a possibility  of 
freeing  the  problem  of  the  atonement  from  the  fetters  laid  upon 
it  by  the  juridical  mode  of  treatment  established.  The  latter 
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mode  of  treatment  has  for  its  characteristic  feature  that  the 
endurance  of  punishment  to  ipso  is  the  abolition  of  guilt.  When 
one  who  has  been  found  guilty  by  a judge  on  account  of  some 
criminal  offence  has  undergone  his  punishment,  there  can  no 
longer  be  any  talk  of  guilt  on  his  part,  from  a legal  point  of 
view  ; but  the  moral  judgment  demands  quite  other  proofs  of 
the  cleansing  of  a criminal  from  his  guilt  than  is  supplied  by 
the  fact  of  his  having  duly  undeigone  the  punishment  deter- 
mined by  the  law.  ToUner  accordingly  sets  on  foot  the  moral 
view  of  the  problem  when  he  maintains  that  there  must  be 
another  method  for  removing  the  guilt  of  men,  to  come  into 
operation  in  conjunction  with  punishment,  whether  in  person 
or  in  a substitute.  I shall  not  now  discuss  whether  it  be  suf- 
ficient that  the  moral  guilt  of  sin  that  is  not  cancelled  by  the 
penal  satisfaction  of  Christ  should  be  taken  away  by  the  simple 
act  of  God’s  grace.  But  as  the  reatus  poence  is  characterized  as 
an  actual  obligation,  while  the  reatus  culpce,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  regarded  merely  as  a relation,  we  are  reminded  of  the  anti- 
thesis between  justification  as  a real  change  and  the  mere  for- 
giveness of  sins,  which  Duns  Scotus  regards  as  not  identical 
because  guilt  and  liability  to  punishment  are  only  relatio  rda- 
tionis  (p.  85).  If  the  problem  of  reconciliation  through  Christ 
is  connected  with  such  relations,  a fruitful  application  of  them 
to  the  solution  of  that  problem  could  not  of  course  be  expected 
as  long  as  no  recourse  was  had  to  criticism  of  the  religious  and 
moral  consciousnesa  Of  this  also  we  can  veiy  clearly  satisfy 
ourselves  by  reference  to  ToUner.  While  distinguishing  guilt 
and  liability  to  punishment,  he  stiU  did  not  know  in  what  rela- 
tion the  two  ought  to  be  placed  to  each  other.  Accordingly 
his  inquiry  into  “ Divine  punishments  and  the  Divine  penal 
justice  leads  him  into  entire  uncertainty.  For  ToUner  judges 
of  God’s  dominion  over  His  creatures  after  the  analogy  of  a 
father’s  power,  and  not  after  the  example  of  a ruler ; the  pur- 
pose of  God’s  punishments  therefore  is  also  regulated  hereby. 
A father’s  punishment  has  the  object  of  improving  the  subject ; 
that  of  a ruler  is  designed  to  prevent  the  continued  commission 
of  actions  that  are  prejudicial,  or  omission  of  actions  that  are 
beneficial  to  the  common  weal  and  its  other  members.*  Or, 

^ Die  gSUlichm  Stra/en  und  die  gOUliche  Slrc^fgerechtigheit,  in  hU  Theol. 
Untereuchungen,  ii  1.  p.  140-177.  ’ A*  above,  p.  138. 
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in  the  language  of  Wolf,  the  purpose  of  punishment  on  the 
part  of  the  State  is  to  deter,  while  paternal  punishment  is  dis- 
cipline.^ Proceeding  upon  this  assumption,  ToUner  raises  the 
question  whether  God  punishes  sin,  not  merely  in  a natural 
hut  also  in  an  arhitiury  way  ? He  draws  a provisional  answer 
from  the  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  must  consist  in  the  remission  of  positive  punishments, 
because  natural  punishments,  as  experience  shows,  are  not  re- 
mitted, and  cannot  be  remitted  without  a miracle.  From  the 
purpose  of  the  amelioration  of  the  subject  which  is  the  motive 
of  God’s  punishments,  he  infers  that  those  evils  are  punish- 
ments in  which  it  is  obvious  to  the  sinner,  and  to  others  also, 
that  these  evils  happen  to  him  on  accoimt  of  his  sins,  and  in 
which  it  is  obvious  also  for  what  sins  they  have  been  sent. 
But  this  occurs  only  in  cases  either  when  they  present  them- 
selves as  natural  consequences  of  bad  actions,  as,  for  example, 
physical  evils  follow  upon  the  misuse  of  the  bodily  organs ; or 
when  a direct  declaration  of  God  accompanies  the  evil,  or  has 
preceded  it  as  a general  threat  Evils  in  fact  assume  the 
character  of  punishments  if  they  are  inflicted  in  accordance 
with  a decree  of  God,  if  they  are  sufficiently  felt,  if  they  are  ^ 
fitted  to  call  forth  duo  repentance ; finally,  if  they  are  pro-  i 
portioned  to  the  crime.  But  now,  natural  punishments  do  not  { 
suffice  to  keep  men  back  from  wicked  actions.  In  consequence 
of  this,  God  makes  use  of  positive  punishments  also,  in  order 
to  the  reformation  of  the  sinner.  The  same  consequence  flows 
from  the  fact  that  several  of  the  necessary  marks  of  punish- 
ment are  not  wont  to  show  themselves  in  the  class  of  natural 
punishments.  The  Divine  decree  is  not  very  obvious  when 
they  occur,  for  they  would  ensue  as  immediate  consequences  of 
certain  crimes  even  if  there  were  no  God ; “ and  in  fact  several 
truths  of  natural  theology  are  needed  that  they  may  be  recog- 
nised as  Divine  penalties.”  God’s  punishments,  moreover,  must 
be  felt,  but  the  greater  number  of  natural  punishments  are  not 
felt  at  all,  particularly  the  deeper  a man  has  sunk  in  wicked- 
nesa  Finally,  in  natural  punishments,  for  the  most  part,  there 
is  no  proportion  to  the  intention,  which  makes  an  action  to  be 
sin,  for  they  proceed  merely  according  to  the  action,  even 
although  it  may  have  been  unintentional  As,  accordingly, 

^ Von  dem  geselUdu^fUichen  Leben  der  Mentchm,  p.  293. 
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a series  of  inferences  is  always,  necessary  to  recognise  natural 
punishments  as  being  Divine,  it  is  probable  therefore  that  God 
imposes  positive  punishments  also,  in  which  eveiything  that 
pertains  to  the  special  nature  and  purpose  of  a punishment 
will  be  more  perfectly  discernible.  But  then  Tbllner  goes  on 
to  convince  himself  that  even  positive  punishments  cannot  be 
clearly  recognised  as  such,  either  by  the  persons  who  are  visited 
by  them  or  by  others,  where  there  is  no  Divine  indication  of 
their  connexion,  and  where  their  proportion  is  not  clear.  While 
drawing  from  this  the  conclusion  that  they  all  the  more  cer- 
tainly pertain  to  the  future  life,  he  at  the  same  time  frankly 
admits  that  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  reproach  of  having 
darkened  this  doctrine  instead  of  clearing  it  up. 

In  this  the  honest  man  is  certainly  quite  right.  But  wherein 
is  it  that  he  has  gone  wrong  in  this  investigation  ? In  having 
undertaken  to  give  a decision  upon  the  subsumption  of  evil 
under  the  idea  of  divine  punishment  in  an  entirely  objective 
dogmatic  way ; that  is,  in  such  a way  that  the  reality  of  that 
idea  may  be  brought  to  more  than  probable  conviction  in  the 
subject  of  punishment  himself  and  also  in  others.  The  theme 
itself  certainly  betrays  the  interest  taken  by  the  Illumination 
in  the  moral  conditions  of  individual  life,  an  interest  that 
orthodoxy  had  never  meddled  with.  Orthodoxy  limited  itself 
' to  the  doctrine  that  all  mankind,  from  the  natural  reaction  of 
God’s  justice  against  Adam’s  sin,  is  liable  to  the  highest  con- 
ceivable punishments,  and  hereby  the  analogous  evils  of  this 
mortal  life  were,  on  the  one  hand,  so  much  exceeded,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  so  fully  explained,  that  it  seemed  needless  to 
pay  any  special  attention  to  them.  As  this  dogmatic  settle- 
ment of  the  matter  was  brought  into  doubt  by  Leibnitz,  and 
the  denial  of  it,  particularly  in  the  assertion  of  the  salvation  of 
the  heathen,  became  common  to  all  the  theologians  of  the 
Illumination,  Tbllner's  proceeding  shows  that  nevertheless 
men  did  not  understand  how  to  propound  and  to  investigate 
the  question  of  the  punishment  of  individuals  otherwise  than 
dogmatically.  The  material  opposition  between  the  Illumina- 
tion and  orthodoxy  on  this  point  presupposes  an  identity  of 
method.  But  by  this  method  no  positive  results  were  gained, 
only  the  doubtfulness  of  merely  relative  conclusions.  It  is 
quite  of  a piece  with  this  that  TuUuer  knows  no  absolute 
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standard  of  morality  (p.  360),  and  that  he  finds  no  rule  to 
determine  whether  and  when  Divine  punishments  take  place. 
For  definite  knowledge  regarding  the  Divine  punishments  is 
one  form  in  which  the  validity  of  the  absolute  law  of  moral 
action  is  recognised.  If  this  connexion  of  ideas  was  obscured 
by  the  dogmatic  method  of  the  illumination  theology,  an  alto- 
gether new  standpoint  from  which  to  regard  the  matter  was 
needed  in  order  to  find  an  escape  from  this  confusioa 

One  might  almost  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  very  next 
author  who  falls  to  be  considered  here  had  taken  up  this  sub- 
jective critical  point  of  view  for  the  treatment  of  the  idea  of 
punishment.  J.  A.  Eberhard  * recognises  as  the  chief  element 
in  God’s  punishments  the  purpose  of  reformation,  and  though 
he  makes  the  concession  of  occasionally  taking  into  account 
also  the  purpose  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  state, 
which  is  to  deter,  he  still  insists,  against  Grotius,  that  there 
must  always  be  added  even  then  the  reflex  influence  upon  the 
subject  of  punishment — his  improvement  He  asserts  more- 
over that  if  this  purpose  be  attained,  the  feeling  of  punishment 
must  give  place  to  the  most  blessed  results  of  improvement, 
otherwise  the  requisite  proportion  between  punishment  and 
crime  would  not  be  maintained.  The  ground  on  which  he 
proceeds  is  the  assumption  of  the  supreme  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  which  does  not  allow  of  His  being  compared  to  a ^ 
ruler  (L  p.  114  sq. ; ii.  p.  269  «g.),  and  which,  as  regards  the 
case  immediately  under  discussion,  rests  precisely  upon  those 
scriptural  expressions  in  which  punishment  is  represented  as  a 
fatherly  benefaction  on  the  part  of  God  (Job  v.  1 7 ; Prov.  iii. 
11,  12;  Heb.  xiL  6,  6).  The  proof  is  derived  from  the  rule 
that  the  sinner,  who  has  come  to  have  better  thoughts,  will 
no  longer  discern  any  punishment  in  the  continuing  evil ; that 
he  no  longer  feels  unhappy  in  it,  however  painful  it  may  be  to 
his  sentient  nature.  Eberhard  adds  an  application  to  the 
assumption  of  eternal  punishments,  to  the  effect  that  the  repre- 
sentation usually  made  ought  to  be  reversed  (i.  p.  422).  If 
eternal  punishment  is  designed,  irrespective  of  the  subject  of 
punishment,  to  maintain  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  rational 

* Neue  ApotogU  dt»  Socrates  oder  Untersuchung  tym  der  Seligleit  der  Heiden. 
toL  L 1772  (3d  ed.  1788) ; vol.  ii.  1788  containa  a more  elaborate  and  lie* 
fenaive  treatment  of  single  parte  of  the  first  volume. 
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universe,  Eberhard  claims  that  the  subject  of  it  must  needs 
know  the  good  which  his  sufferings  are  producing,  and  that  he 
should  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  God  is  just  to 
himself  also.  On  this  condition,  however,  eternal  punishments 
become  means  of  reformation ; that  is,  they  are  denied  in  their 
proper  meaning.  These  observations  are  accompanied  by  the 
general  statement  that  evils,  which  are  materially  alike,  are 
punishments  or  not,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  sub- 
ject who  is  visited  by  them  (i.  pp.  119, 408).  Whether  an  evil 
^ be  a punishment  or  no  is  thus  determined  by  a subjective 
! judgment  on  the  part  of  him  who  suffers.  Still,  in  this  theory 
1 of  Eberhard's,  the  subjective  critical  definition  of  the  idea  of 
V punishment  is  by  no  means  gained.  He  is  far  from  consider- 
\ ing  the  subjective  consciousness  of  guilt  to  be  the  ground  of 
\ our  knowledge  of  punishment  according  to  the  law’s  absolute 
, standard  of  estimation ; for  he  keeps  in  view  exclusively  the 
analogous  fact  that  the  reformed  sufferer,  having  so  far  as  his 
consciousness  is  concerned  expiated  his  guUt,  no  longer  feels 
and  considers  the  abiding  evil  to  be  punishment  This  obser- 
vation has  not  led  him  to  the  fundamental  truth  that  corre- 
sponds to  it,  that  it  is  exactly  the  subjective  consciousness  of 
guilt  that  proves  an  evil  to  be  punishment  And,  if  we  imagine 
that  this  assumption  passes  as  a matter  of  course  along  with 
the  other,  we  are  mistaken  so  far  as  Eberhard  is  concerned. 
For  he  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  fact  of  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  expecting  as  he  does  that  the  sinner  by  his  own  feeling 
of  proportionate  physical  evil  will  be  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  moral  evil  (i  p.  124). 

As  the  observation  of  these  facts  of  the  moral  self-conscious- 
ness is  thus  incomplete,  neither  is  the  fact  quite  accurately 
expressed  that  the  reformed  sinner  r^rds  the  evils  which 
overtake  him  as  consequences  of  his  sins,  no  longer  as  punish- 
ments but  as  Divine  benefactions.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bible 
texts,  to  which  Eberhard  appeals  to  show  that  punishments 
coming  from  God  have  the  value  of  paternal  chastisements  and 
proofs  of  love,  teach  no  truth  that  is  obvious  in  itself,  teach  no 
truth  of  natural  religion,  but  convey  a conviction  which  has 
been  hardly  won  in  the  region  of  positive  moral  religion,  in  the 
struggle  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt  with  the  absolute  obliga- 
tion of  God’s  law,  and  in  the  struggle  of  the  consciousness  of 
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election  with  the  hampering  and  adverse  dispensations  of  God’s 
providence.  Moreover,  in  the  contemplation  of  Divine  chastise- 
ment the  purpose  of  benevolence  is  indeed  recognisedj  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sense  of  retribution  as  an  evil  is  by  no  means 
taken  away.  Eberhard’s  interpretation  of  the  Divine  punish-  , 
ments  as  means  of  amelioration,  and  as  absolute  acts  of  bene- 
volence, cannot  be  recognised  as  a scientific  piece  of  knowledge 
that  universally  holds  good ; much  less  his  inference  from  it 
that  a remission  of  punishment,  because  Christ  had  taken  it 
upon  Himself,  would  be  to  deprive  us  of  what  are  real  benefits, 
and  thus  would  be  absurd  on  the  part  of  God.  The  preceding 
criticism  meets  with  further  justification  if  we  compare  the 
view  of  G.  S.  Steinbart,'  which  is  in  harmony  with  Eberhard  in 
essentials,  although  differing  from  him  in  details.  He,  too, 
knows  only  of  the  end  of  reformation  as  aimed  at  in  God’s 
punishments.  But  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
arbitrary  punishments  receives  from  him  a clearer  shape  than 
it  does  from  his  predecessors,  who  also  make  use  of  it  ToUner 
had  not  been  able  to  establish  in  fact  the  distinction  which  he 
had  made ; and  Eberhard  (ii.  p.  268)  had  indeed  adopted  it  but 
failed  to  apply  it  Steinbart,  for  the  first  time,  investigates  i 
the  subject  with  greater  strictnesa  In  order  to  fix  the  idea  of  i ' 
punishment,  he  distinguishes  the  physical  from  the  moral  con- 
sequences of  an  action.  The  former,  which  have  no  relation 
to  the  moral  law,  and  only  proceed  in  accordance  with  natural 
law,  which  accordingly  alike  overtake  those  who  have  per- 
formed the  same  action,  whether  they  did  it  as  moral  or  as 
immoral,  have  not  the  distinctive  feature  which  could  prove 
them  to  be  punishments ; they  remain  therefore  completely 
untouched  by  the  question  whether  punishments  could  be 
taken  to  himself  by  another  person  than  the  offender.  The 
idea  of  punishment  applies  only  to  the  moral  consequences  of 
an  action.  In  this  sphere,  the  natural  punishments  consist  in 
the  disgust  with  ourselves  that  arises  without  regard  to  the 

* Syttfm  der  reinen  Philosophie  oder  OlUcktdlgkeiUlehre  det  Chrigtenthum*, 
1778,  2d.  ed.  1780.  On  the  other  hand,  the  analogous  investigation  of  the 
idea  of  Divine  punishment  made  by  C.  F.  Bahrdt  {Apologie  der  gesvnden 
Vemun/l  durch  Orundt  der  Schrift  untenlutzt,  in  Bezug  avf  die  chrisUiche  Fer- 
tUhnungtlehre  1781),  and  by  J.  F.  Ch.  LQffler  {Ueber  die  iirchl.  Oenwjthuungs- 
lehre  ; two  tracts  of  the  years  1789,  1805  to  be  found  in  the  first  voL  of  his 
minor  works,  1817)  are  without  speciality  or  remarkable  strictness. 
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Lawgiver,  from  seeing  that  we  ourselves  have  injured  our 
own  position ; and  this  feeling  is  always  strictly  proportioned 
to  the  morality  of  the  action.  This  punishment,  however,  is 
. something  beneficent,  as  an  incentive  to  daily  repentance,  and 
therefore  necessary  even  for  the  reformed  man.  Therefore  this 
I punishment  also  Christ  ought  not  to  take  away  from  men.  In 
thinking  of  the  Lawgiver,  there  follows  upon  crime,  as  a 
natural  punishment,  the  very  unpleasant  consciousness  of 
having  injured  him.  If  now,  as  the  Jews  do,  we  represent 
Him  to  ourselves  as  a tyrant,  then,  along  with  slavish  fear, 
hatred  to  him  will  be  produced ; but  if,  as  Christians,  we  think 
of  the  Lawgiver  as  a bountiful  Father,  then  we  shall  feel 
ashamed  indeed  in  our  inmost  souls  before  Him,  but  all  the 
stronger  shall  we  feel  the  desire  by  renewed  zeal  to  be  well- 
piecing  to  Him.  Arbitrary  punishments  are  evils  which  the 
Lawgiver  connects  with  disobedience  to  his  commands.  But, 
c regards  God,  arbitrariness  in  this  procedure  is  limited  by 
His  goodness,  and  by  the  proportion  that  is  observed  between 
\ punishment  and  the  purpose  of  reformation,  in  such  a w'ay 
that  they  are  made  to  cease  when  reformation  results.  In 
particular,  God’s  goodness  excludes  the  assumption  that  in 
order  to  the  remission  of  such  punishments  he  requires  to  be 
propitiated  by  satisfaction.  Rather  the  proof  of  love  which 
God  has  given  in  sending  and  sacrificing  His  Son,  frees  from 
all  apprehension  of  such  arbitrary  punishments.  Thus  he  who 
accepts  in  faith  that  proof  of  love  has  nothing  further  to  fear 
except  the  natuml  consequences  of  his  follies. 

The  aimlessness  of  this  criticism  of  God’s  punishments  is  at 
once  evident  when  we  compare  it  with  Dippel’s  view  of  the 
same  subject ; and  we  do  not  at  all  need,  by  anticipation,  to 
proceed  to  the  manner  of  viewing  the  subject  that  is  possible 
and  imperative  for  us,  in  order  to  recognise  the  unsatisfactori- 
ness of  the  illumination  standpoint.  The  points  of  contact 
between  Steinbart  and  Dippel  are— first,  the  strict,  matter-of- 
fact  distinction  between  natural  and  arbitrary  punishment; 
second,  the  deducing  of  the  latter  from  God’s  love,  seeking  the 
reformation  of  the  sinner;  third,  the  exemption  of  natural 
punishment  from  direct  positive  institution  by  God.  But  they 
follow  interests  that  are  completely  opposed,  and  therefore  come 
to  opposite  results,  for  they  assign  to  what  is  implied  in  the 
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natural  punishments  a different  importance  for  the  sinner.  TJie 
natural  punishment  of  sin  which,  as  such,  can  be  transferred 
to  no  other,  means,  with  Dippel,  separation  from  God  as  the 
highest  Good ; with  Steinbart,  the  disgust  of  the  sinner  with 
himself,  and  shame  in  presence  of  the  Lawgiver,  who  at  the 
same  time  is  the  bountiful  Father.  Dippel,  therefore,  seeks  to 
ascertain  the  way  in  which  positive  punishments,  by  the 
amelioration  they  produce,  help  to  secure  release  from  natural 
punishment.  Steinbart,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  natural  punishments  which  he  recognises,  in 
order  to  bring  about  reformation  and  thereby  ward  off  the 
positive  punishments  of  sin.  The  cause  of  this  great  diver- 
gence is,  that  Dippel  is  aware  of  the  whole  weight  of  guilt  in 
sin  which  never  at  all  occurs  to  the  Illumination  theologians. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  did  not  apprehend  that  thought  in 
the  form  that  properly  belongs  to  it ; he  expresses  it  only  ac- 
cording to  its  objective  relation,  not  as  a subjective  function. 
But,  when  compared  with  this  predecessor,  the  moral  sphere 
of  vision  of  the  theologians  of  the  Illumination  appears  in 
all  its  littleness.  Still,  if  they  could  not  even  by  him  be 
instructed  respecting  the  suljective  function  of  guilt,  truly 
orthodox  tradition  had  not  taught  them  anything  regarding 
this  peculiar  phenomenon.  Bather  is  the  defectiveness  of  the 
theology  of  the  Illumination  on  this  point  only  the  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  orthodoxy  in  this  respect  had  not  gained  or 
produced  any  adequate  knowledge.  Orthodox  theology  knew 
guilt  only  as  what  objectively  establishes  sin  as  such,*  and,  as 
regards  original  sin,  as  impersonal  liability  to  punishment; 
and  found  therefore  no  difficulty  in  the  assertion  that  the  doing 
away  with  the  liability  to  punishment  that  Christ's  satisfaction 
effects  eo  ipso  abolishes  guilt  Can  any  well-founded  com- 
plaint be  raised  against  the  Illumination  theologians  from  this 
quarter,  because  they  did  not  recognise  subjective  guilt  in  its 


’ Baier : Thtol.  Po*itiva,  Para  ii.  cap.  1 lec.  15  : Calpa  e«t  relaiio  quadam 
ex  peccato  in  ordine  od  legem  coneiderato  resultono, — im[K>rtat  obligationem, 
qua  quU  sub  peccato,  per  ipsum  peccatum  constrictus  tenetur,  ut  revera  sit 
et  dicatur  peccator.  Holloz  : Batmen  theol.,  Pars  ii.  cap.  2,  qu.  18 ; Culpa 
eat  feeditas  vel  deformitas  nioralis  ex  actu  legi  difformi  et  creature  rationali 
indecoro  resultans,  ac  per  modum  turpis  maculn  peecatori  adherens.  Beatus 
culpe  est  obligatio,  qua  homo  sub  peccato  quasi  constrictus  tenetur  ut  poc- 
cator  detestabilis  censeatur. 
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full  significance,*  and  therefore  thought  so  lightly  of  punish- 
ment as  to  deny  the  necessity  of  Christ’s  penal  satisfaction  ? 

The  insolvency  which  the  Illumination  discloses  at  this  point 
is  rather  the  direct  consequence  of  the  long- continued  deficit 
which  orthodoxy  had  accumulated  in  apprehending  of  the  moral 
conditions  of  the  Christian  religion.  f 

64.  Eberhard  and  Steinhart  contented  themselves  with  de- 
ducing from  the  reformatory  purpose  of  Divine  punishment, 
which  they  had  asserted,  and  from  their  assumption  of  God’s 
unconditioned  goodness  to  men,  the  simple  conclusion  that  no 
remission  of  punishment  at  all,  and  especially  no  bearing  of  it 
by  Christ  must  be  thought  of,  if  we  are  not  to  attribute  to  God 
an  absurd  course  of  procedure.  The  similar  dissertation  by 
Lb^r  (as  above,  p.  291  sq.),  is  copious  and  many-sided;  and 
I give  it  here  only  in  a more  appropriate  order  than  that  in 
which  it  originally  appears : First,  The  thought  of  forgiveness 
as  an  expression  of  a change  of  disposition  is  in  contradiction 
with  God’s  unchangeableness ; and  the  forgiveness  of  guilt  L. 

contradicts  His  truthfulness,  which  prevents  Him  from  regard- 
ing a guilty  person  as  innocent,  or  from  regarding  one  who  is 
guilty  in  particular  respects  as  being  innocent  on  the  whole. 

Secondly,  The  thought  of  a satisfaction,  as  giving  occasion  to 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is  again  irreconcileable  with  God’s  im- 
mutability, but  also  at  the  same  time  incapable  of  being  carried 
out,  both  because  each  individual  is  bound  himself  to  do  the 
things  that  are  required  of  him  and  also  because  it  is  impossible 
that  these  should  be  transferred  to  others.  Thirdly,  the  thought 
of  a penal  satisfaction  is  contrary  to  the  benevolent  design  of 
punishment  generally,  and  also,  particularly,  it  has  no  direct 
connexion  with  the  piirpose  of  amelioration,  unless  penal  satis- 
faction be  at  the  same  time  conceived  of  as  a penal  example ; 
moreover  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  moral 
actions.  For  in  these  a distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
matter  and  form,  between  their  harmony  or  discordance  with 
the  law,  and  the  freedom  wherewith  they  are  determined  upon. 

As  regards  the  external  (juridical)  legality  of  an  action,  which 
may  even  be  produced  by  constraint,  a substitute  may  certainly 

> A whole  eerie*  of  the  discussione  in  ToUner’s  TheoL  Untenuchungm  fol- 
low* the  line  of  ehowing  that  the  con*ciou*ne«a  of  guilt  in  unintentional 
aution*  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  i*  unfounded. 
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take  the  place  of  the  person  bound  by  the  law  in  cases  laid 
down  by  the  Lawgiver ; but  not  as  regards  the  free  decision 
which  grounds  the  morality  of  the  action.  In  like  manner  can 
an  arbitrary  punishment  for  a contravention  of  the  law  be  re- 
mitted at  the  pleasure  of  the  judge,  or  be  borne  by  another. 
But  punishment  for  the  immorality  of  actions,  which  Grod 
accomplishes  by  means  of  the  smiting  of  conscience,  can  neither 
be  felt  by  another  person,  nor  can  it  be  removed  by  God  Him- 
self. Finally,  the  outward  arbitrary  punishments  which  God 
can  cause  to  follow  upon  immorality  of  action  either  are  not 
recognisable  as  such  by  the  rules  of  logi(^  or  do  not  admit  of 
being  taken  away  from  the  person  who  is  visited  by  them,  if 
they  do  not  cease  when  they  have  accomplished  their  object  in 
the  reformation  of  the  sinner. 

This  train  of  thought  avoids  all  consideration  of  the  idea  of 
guilt,  and  herein  betrays  its  weakness  with  reference  to  the 
problem  contemplated ; the  specification,  however,  of  those 
marks  of  actions,  in  accordance  with  which  they  are  to  be 
judged  l^lly  or  morally,  offers  a point  of  view  which  in  this 
generality  of  application  had  not  up  to  that  time  been  adopted 
with  reference  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a vicarious 
satisfactioa  But  with  this  criticism  of  the  traditionary  ideas 
the  task  of  the  Illumination  theologians  was  not  exhausted. 
It  required  to  justify  its  negative  result  by  the  positive  teaching 
of  those  scriptural  lines  of  thought  which  up  till  then  it  had 
been  usual  to  embrace  in  the  idea  of  penal  satisfaction  which  it 
repudiated.  The  treatment  of  the  Bible  representations  by  the 
three  men  who  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  satisfaction  is  not 
identical ; these  results,  however,  in  a certain  measure,  supple- 
ment one  another,  as  they  are  worthy  of  each  other  in  the 
incompleteness  and  superficiality  of  their  procedure.  It  must, 
however,  be  granted  them  that  after  their  own  fashion  they 
have  given  weight  to  certain  lines  of  thought  taken  by  the 
apostles,  which  had  wrongly  been  left  unheeded  by  orthodox 
theology,  and  which  to  some  extent  offer  insuperable  obstacles 
to  its  establishment  upon  a scriptural  foundation. 

Eberhard  could,  with  a certain  measure  of  justice,  maintain 
that  the  most  conspicuous  passages  of  the  Hew  Testament 
bring  redemption  directly  into  relation  with  mea  He  formu- 
lated this  fact  as  meaning  that  the  redemption  of  Jesus  saves 
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man  in  sanctifying  Him,  or  that  Christ’s  death  helps  us 
mediately  to  receive  grace  (penitence  and  reformation  being 
presupposed),  or,  with  Tdlluer,  that  that  proof  of  the  love  of 
God  moves  us  to  counter-love  (iL  pp.  248,  276,  306).  That  the 
death  of  Christ  should  primarily  mean  a satisfaction  to  God 
had  for  the  most  part  been  pieced  together  from  an  analysis  of 
those  attributes  which  have  a specifically  Old  Testament  stamp. 
In  order  to  put  a stop  to  such  a mode  of  procedure,  Eberhard 
maintains,  in  the  first  place,  the  principle  for  which  he  had 
the  support  of  Ernesti’s  authority,  that  Jesus  and  His  apostles, 
in  their  representations  of  Christ’s  sacrifice  and  Priesthood, 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  understanding  of  their  hearers. 
He  then  undertakes  to  derive  from  the  separate  biblical  ex- 
pressions some  other  sense  than  that  which  the  orthodox 
obtained.*  Redemption  (d7roXvTpo)tri<i)  in  the  ums  loquendi  of 
the  Lxx.  signifies  liberation  in  general  without  implying  a 
ransom-price,  reference  to  which  cannot  be  traced ; this  predi- 
cate then  denotes  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  means  of  emanci- 
pating us  from  ignorance,  superstition,  sin.  If,  then,  Jesus  is 
called  the  ransom-price  of  many,  this  is  merely  a metaphorical 
expression  for  the  high  value  of  the  trouble  and  the  toil  which 
He  devoted  to  the  object  of  healing  the  folly  and  vice  of  others. 
The  sacrificial  predicate  of  atonement  (tXaa/mv)  compares  the 

‘ In  this  direction,  certain  English  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
like  Ciircelleeus  (p.  315)  before  them,  had  opposed  the  orthodox  assumption 
that  the  sin  of  the  sacridcer  was  transferred  to  the  sacridcial  victim,  and  in 
it  punished  by  death.  Instead  of  this,  Arthur  Sykes  {Ettay  on  the  nature, 
design,  and  origin  of  eaerijicet,  Loudon,  1746,  publi^ed  in  a German  transla- 
tion with  preface  by  Semler  at  Halle  in  1778)  viewed  the  sacrifice  with 
regard  chiefly  to  the  sacrificial  meal  as  actual  display  of  friendship  with  God, 
— John  Taylor  {The  Scripture  doctrine  of  atonement  examined  in  relation  to 
Jewish  sacrifices  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  Jemi  Christ,  London,  1751 ; German 
translation,  177.3)  regarding  them  as  penitent  supplications  for  the  mercy  of 
God,  analogous  to  prayer.  Both  hypotheses  are  combated  by  James  Richie 
(Criticism  of  modem  notions  of  sacrifices,  London,  1761).  I have  not  seen  this 
book ; hnt  in  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  Sykes,  Semler  indicates  that 
he  agrees  with  both  the  others  in  repudiating  the  penal  value  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrifices.  Taylor  develops,  from  bis  theory  of  sacrifices,  the 
thought  that  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  obedience  persevered  in  by  Him 
until  death,  has  forgiven  sins  just  as  on  other  occasions  He  has  done  so  for 
the  sake  of  the  virtue,  the  piety,  the  prayer  of  others ; of  Moses,  for  ex- 
ample. But  this  view  of  the  way  in  which  men  were  represented  by  the 
sacrificial  death  of  Christ  does  not  come  into  a leading  position  of  prominence, 
but  is  outweighed  by  the  opposite  assumption  that  the  death  of  Christ  recon- 
ciles men  inasmuch  as  it  incites  them  to  holiness  in  repentance,  and  in  the 
imitation  of  His  virtue.  This  view  amounts  accordingly  to  a oombination 
of  the  teachings  of  Duns  and  of  Abelard. 
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death  of  Christ  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
were  merely  civil  actions  to  secure  deliverance  from  temporal 
punishments,  or  certifications  that  one  desired  to  be  restored 
again  to  the  rights  of  a citizen.  Thus  also  to  the  death  of 
Christ  no  substitutionary  value  is  assignable ; but  He  assures  us 
of  our  gracious  acceptance  with  God  on  condition  of  our  re- 
newed obedienca  The  accommodation  in  this  lino  of  thought 
is  all  the  clearer,  because  prophets  as  well  as  apostles  subordi- 
nate the  outward  offerings  to  the  pious  disposition.  If,  then, 
we  can  attain  to  acceptance  with  God  by  no  other  path  than 
that  of  virtue,  the  salutary  truth  of  Christianity  is  herein  ex- 
pressed, that  Jesus  leads,  directs,  supports  us  in  this  path. 
Steinbart  also  supposes  an  accommodation  on  the  part  of  Paul  to 
the  Jewish  sphere  of  thought,  when  he  recognises  at  least  for 
the  Jews  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ  (as  above,  p.  136 
sey.)  He  assumes  slavish  fear  of  God  to  be  the  general  tone 
pervading  that  sphere  of  thought,  a fear  in  which  they  held 
themselves  bound  to  render  compulsory  service  at  His  arbitrary 
command,  and  particularly,  thought  that  all  suspended  punish- 
ments for  their  offences  would  be  made  up  for  in  their  being 
eternally  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Jesus  delivered  the  Jews 
from  this  fear,  and  led  them  to  child-like  confidence  in  God’s 
goodness,  having  proved  by  His  death  (or  rather  by  His 
resurrection)  that  by  death  one  does  not  fall  under  the  power 
of  Satan.  But  to  the  heathen,  Christ  did  not  need  to  announce 
any  deliverance  from  punishment,  God  having  overlooked  the 
time  of  their  ignorance  ; on  them  He  has  only  bestowed  more 
accurate  instruction  in  order  to  improve  their  moral  disposition. 
But  Jews  and  heathen  by  Christ’s  death  have  been  reconciled 
with  each  other  and  with  God,  and  are  besought  by  Christ  and 
His  Ambassadors  to  be  reconciled,  that  is,  to  lay  aside  all 
dreadful  notions  of  arbitrary  proceeding  on  God’s  part,  to  have 
confidence  towards  Him,  and  willingly  to  follow  His  fatherly 
counsels.  These  views  find  their  support  in  the  epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Colossians,  Ephesians,  inasmuch  as  in  them  Paul 
differently  determines  the  significance  of  Christ’s  death  for  Jews 
aud  for  heathen.  These  thoughts,  unknown  to  the  commonly 
received  system  of  doctrine,  have  been  worked  up  by  Steinbart 
into  a picture  thus  grotesque,  because  he,  for  his  part,  takes  no 
notice  of  the  universal  reference  of  Christ’s  death,  which  is  no 
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less  clearly  declared  in  the  New  Testament.  This  universal 
reference  Loffler  undertakes  to  explain  away  in  a very  revolu- 
tionary manner.  Having  propounded  the  question  whether 
the  thought  of  forgiveness  which,  without  doubt,  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament,  relates  to  the  past  sins  of  Jews  and  of  heathen 
or  to  the  future  sins  of  Christians,  he  convinces  himself,  by  a 
survey  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  only  the 
former  is  the  case.*  To  Christians,  who  by  Christ’s  puiging 
sacrifice  are  freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  that  is,  are  led  to 
the  way  of  reformation,  applies  the  far  from  extravagant 
exhortation  to  sin  no  more.  Against  this  I can  only  observe 
that  the  dilemma  is  falsely  put,  and  add  to  it  that  the  expression, 
1 John  ii.  1,  which  directly  contradicts  Loffler’s  assertion, 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  whimsical  suggestion  that  the  letter 
is  directed  to  non-Christiana 

The  results  arrived  at  by  Eberhard  and  Steinbart  recur  in 
a dogmatic  form  in  H.  PL  C.  Henke.^  According  to  him 
Christ  fulfilled  His  task  as  Author  of  the  improved  and 
universal  religion  by  His  death  also,  having  thereby  vindicated 
and  ratified  His  doctrine,  given  the  example  of  finished  virtue, 
attained  in  the  surest  way  His  end,  which  was  not  political, 
but  universally  ethical,  and  displayed  the  highest  love  towards 
men.  By  accommodation  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  represen- 
tation, His  death  is  represented  as  a propitiatory  sacrifice,  and 
rightly,  in  so  far  as  in  it  is  manifested  the  congruence  of  His 
obedience  with  the  Divine  command.  His  personal  innocence. 
His  full  devotion  to  His  task,  and  the  ground  on  which  the 
human  conscience  may  be  pacified  with  regard  to  sin.  On  the 
other  hand,  a vicarious  significance  can  be  conceded  neither  to 
the  active  nor  to  the  passive  obedience  of  Christ ; for  the  effects 
of  those  prestations  as  they  are  asserted  are  absurd.  For  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  God  at  once  resolves  upon  punishments 
and  remits  them,  that,  by  exhibiting  clemency  instead  of  justice. 
He  shows  the  inadequacy  of  laws ; and  it  is  impossible  that 
evils  should  not  follow  upon  sins.  Forgiveness  of  sins,  there- 
fore, or  release  from  punishment,  as  brought  about  by  Christ, 

‘ la  this  Joha  William  Schmid  of  Jena,  a Kantian,  who  rererta  to  the 
atandpoint  of  the  Illumination,  agrees  with  him.  Compare  hia  work  Ueber 
chrl/itl.  Religion  ale  VoOalehre  und  Wistenecha/l  (1797),  p.  .S07. 

* Lineamenta  irutitulionum  Jida  ChrUtiana  hutorieo-criticarum.  1795. 
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only  means  that  it  takes  place  in  the  case  of  those  who  through 
Christ’s  instrumentality  cease  to  sin,  or  that  the  strict  punish- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  law  no  longer  impend  over  those  who 
have  been  converted  to  Christ.  Beconciliation  with  God, 
therefore,  is  only  the  expression  of  the  subjective  feeling  of  him 
who  is  taught  of  Christ  The  Pauline  thought  of  justification 
by  faith,  in  particular,  which  is  only  thought  of  in  opposition 
to  the  strictness  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  the  expression  of  that 
subjective  peace  of  conscience  which  accompanies  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  practical  exercise  of 
an  amended  life.* 

Closely  related,  if  not  quite  in  harmony,  is  the  attitude  taken 
by  J.  SaL  Sender*  and  J.  F.  Gruner.*  Their  point  of  de- 
parture for  contesting  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  not  the 
theoretical  examination  of  the  notion  of  divine  punishments, 
but  the  moral  estimate  of  the  value  of  religion  which  shall 
make  its  many-changing  theoretical  forms  to  be  indifferent. 
Precisely  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  had 
Semler's  historical  learning  opportxinity  for  maintaining  the 
assertion  that  the  Old  Testament  forms  of  representation  are 
not  essential,  if  we  only  hold  to  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the 
Author  of  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  men  from  their  state  of 
misery  and  liability  to  punishment  (as  above,  p.  448).  He  who 
knows  Christ  as  a mirror  of  God's  goodness,  so  that  by  con- 
templation of  Him  a love  to  God  is  kindled  in  the  souls  of 
sinners,  assuredly  has  the  best  knowledge  of  Christ  (p.  445). 
In  disputing  the  strict  idea  of  satisfaction  upon  grounds  which 

* Here  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  movement,  parallel  to  the  German 
Illumination,  which  led  several  English  divines  to  Socinianism.  (Compare 
Fock,  as  above,  p.  269  tq.)  The  application  of  this  tendency  to  dei^  of  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  is  made  in  Joseph  Priestley’s  Theological  Repoeitory, 
vol.  i.  (1769),  in  two  anonymous  treatises.  The  end  qf  the  Life  and  Death  of 
Christ,  and  Essay  on  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  (the  former  probably  by  the 
editor).  The  positive  views  inculcated  respecting  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ,  and  respecting  the  forgiveness  of  sins  that  flows  from  the  acceptance 
of  His  doctrine,  are  directly  Sodnian.  The  scriptural  expressioiu  regarding 
the  sacriflcial  value  of  the  death  of  Christ,  are  understood  in  the  vague  sense 
of  a self-denying  laborious  exertion  for  the  behoof  of  mankind.  Eberhard 
has  appropriated  many  of  the  biblico-theological  arguments  that  are  adduced 
in  support  of  this  thesia  This  Socinianism  led  its  supporters  to  the  formv 
tion  of  the  new  Unitarian  churches,  but  it  comes  short  of  the  sphere  of 
thought  of  the  Illumination  theologiaiu  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 

* KersucA  drier  freiem  theologischen  Lehrart.  1777. 

* InstUtUiones  theohgiee  dogmatiece.  1777. 
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had  already  been  brought  forward  in  the  Illumination,  he 
nevertheless  admits  that  Christ’s  sufferings  were  the  consequence 
of  our  sins,  and  that  He  fulfilled  the  law  for  us  also,  for  our 
benefit  But  he  recognises  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  peission  not 
merely  in  the  penal  example  which  it  gave,  hut  also  in  libera- 
tion from  eternal  punishments,  making  at  the  same  time  the 
reservation  that  the  chastisements  for  sins  subsequently  com- 
mitted are  not  to  he  taken  away  from  any  one  (pp.  462-465). 
Gruner  rids  himself  completely  of  the  idea  of  satisfaction.  All 
the  more  fully  does  he  make  use  of  the  idea  of  merit  to  express 
all  that  Christ  did  for  the  benefit  of  men.  Under  this  head  he 
includes  His  taking  upon  Himself  the  vocation  of  a founder  of 
religion.  His  whole  righteous  life,  His  endurance  of  all  suffering 
from  the  beginning  of  His  life  even  unto  death ; but  further, 
the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  founding  and  maintenance 
of  the  Church,  and  the  exercise  of  divine  authority.  This  is  in 
complete  agreement  with  Quenstedt  (see  above,  p.  261).  On 
the  other  hand,  Gruner  (as  above,  p.  414)  along  with  Semler, 
discerns  in  Christ’s  death  a penal  example  and  a pattern 
of  virtue,  but  also,  at  the  same  time,  the  effectual  reason 
why  we  should  cease  to  fear  as  evils  the  evils  of  life  or  even 
death.  “ For,  if  they  were  so,  how  could  God  have  permitted 
them  in  their  full  extent  to  overtake  His  only-begotten,  well- 
beloved  Son  ? But  by  the  pattern  of  Christ  we  are  taught  that 
they  are  no  evils  to  those  who  know  how  to  bear  them,  yea,  to 
overcome  them  by  confidence  in  God."  However  nearly  the 
rationalistic  stamp  of  Gruner’s  view  may  approximate  the 
Illumination  school,  he  is  separated  from  it  specifically,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  by  this  avowal  For  this  estimate  of 
evil,  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  impression  our  sentient  nature 
conveys,  he  recognises  to  be  a positive  effect  of  historical 
Christianity ; while  the  Illumination  divines  gave  out  that  to 
regard  penal  evils  as  blessings  is  what  natural  religion  teaches, 
and  thus  neutralized  the  impression — traditional  yet  natural — 
which  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  was  fitted  to  produce  in  the 
way  of  establishing  and  heightening  human  guilt  To  the 
doctrine  of  justification,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  he 
establishes  in  a correct  Protestant  form  (p.  659),  Semler  assumes 
an  attitude  just  as  neutral  as  that  which  he  takes  to  the  different 
forms  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation.  It  is  not  of  any  im- 
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portance  to  him  whether  Christ’s  righteousness  be  imputed  in 
lack  of  our  innocence,  for  this  formula  is  not  a directly  scrip- 
tural one.  Why  then  might  not  one  say  with  equal  correctness 
that  the  man  who  fulfils  the  condition  of  faith  is  directly 
pleasing  to  God,  and  has  the  moral  fitness  that  is  necessary  for 
attaining  the  promised  blessings?  He  goes  on  to  say  that 
undeniably  a subjective  justification,  whereby  the  man  becomes 
materialiter  and  formalUer  even  inhcesive  Justus,  can  find  place 
in  an  evangelical  and  right  manner  (pp.  664,  565).  “It  is  thus 
sufficiently  clear,  from  various  considerations  of  this  sort,  that 
the  spiritual  well-being  of  a Christian  is  not  bound  down  to  a 
single  series  of  thoughts  and  descriptions ; but  that  all  depends 
upon  the  really  new  and  improved  state  of  the  man,  which 
arises  as  a spiritual  result  from  Christian  truth”  (p.  667). 
Gruner  abandons  this  dogmatic  neutrality  altogether,  denying 
the  forensic  idea  of  justification,  and  instead  of  it,  making  bold 
to  prove  the  Scripture  doctrine  to  be  that  the  beginning  of 
conversion,  in  other  words,  the  turning  away  from  a life  of  sin, 
is  the  banning  of  righteousness,  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
which  makes  evils  to  appear  no  longer  as  punishments  is  indeed 
connected  with  justification,  but  ought  to  be  separated  from  it 
in  idea,  and  in  a certain  sense  is  a result  of  it.  This  advance 
beyond  Sender  is  in  harmony  with  that  principle  of  moral 
subjectivism  which  Semler  himself  most  decidedly  maintains. 
Sender’s  neutrality,  however,  is  none  the  less  to  be  regarded  as 
a characteristic  expression  of  this  subjectivism,  inasmuch  as  by 
these  means  he  sought  to  establish  the  existence  of  his  stand- 
point in  the  Church ; but  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  expression 
of  his  feeling  for  Church  organization,  which  urged  him  to  keep 
the  rights  of  private  religion  in  harmony  with  those  of  public 
Church  order.  By  this  problem  he  is  quite  specifically  dis- 
tinguished from  the  illuminantists,  and  for  this  reason  has  been 
to  them  a stumbling-block. 

The  weakliness  and  depressed  vitality  of  the  religious  and 
moral  principles  of  the  Illumination,  particularly  in  their 
fadure  to  understand  the  Christian  idea  of  reconciliation,  and 
in  their  rejection  of  it,  is  so  plain  that  it  is  superfluous  to  say 
another  word  upon  the  subject.  Historical  justice,  however, 
demands  that  we  should  add  two  remarks.  For  these  principles 
also  deliberately  rank  themselves  under  the  Christian  idea  of 
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God,  and  we  must  recognise  it  as  a quite  specific  effect  of 
Christianity  that  the  assertion  of  His  Fatherly  goodness,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  that  His  position  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  head  of  a State,  are  regarded  by  the  illuminati  as 
self-evident  Of  course  this  idea  of  God  accepted  hy  the 
Illumination  was  not  perfectly  in  harmony  with  Christianity, 
in  so  far  as  it  quite  rejected  the  analogy  between  God  and  a 
ruler.  But  there  is  no  retrogression,  at  all  events,  to  be 
recognised  in  so  far  as  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  meaning  of 
God’s  name  as  Father  independent  both  of  the  arbitrariness 
which  was  expressed  in  the  dominium  absolutum  and  of  that 
natural  necessity  which  juridical  justice  implied.  In  the  line 
of  the  former  mediaeval  idea,  the  Socinians  and  the  Arminians 
had  supposed  that  they  could  meet  the  claims  of  the  Christian 
name  of  God  by  the  limiting  attribute  of  reasonable  indulgence. 
With  the  attribute  of  juridical  justice  the  theology  of  the  two 
evangelical  confessions  had  undertaken  to  co-or^nate  the  re- 
cognition of  the  grace  of  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  had  narrowed  and  obscured  its  significance,  for  the  impres- 
sion of  His  habitual  justice  outweighed  that  of  His  actual 
grace  (p.  305).  Shall  we  blame  the  illuminati  for  not  having 
sought  and  found  any  more  satisfying  adjustment  between  the 
two  ideas  of  God’s  grace  and  God’s  justice,  when  neither  their 
orthodox,  nor  their  pietistic,  nor  their  philosophical  teachers 
had  awakened  in  them  a perception  of  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  as  a whole  ? Nay  rather,  in  comparison  with  the 
middle  ages,  it  is  an  important  result  of  Christian  culture  that 
Fatherly  Goodness  is  recognised  as  the  natural  representation  of 
God,  no  longer  the  universal  Being,  the  ultimate  First  Cause, 
the  unlimited  Will  Just  as  surely  as  these  fundamental  ideas 
of  the  scholastic  theology  fall  short  of  the  Christian  standard, 
so  surely  is  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  theologians  of  the 
Illumination  positively  Christian,  even  though  they  know  it 
not.  It  is  in  comparing  it  with  the  middle  ages  that  one 
recognises  the  specific  superiority  of  the  Illumination  period  as 
a whole.  For  it  is  the  acknowledged  merit  of  the  Illumination 
to  have  finally  cleared  away  the  manifold  remaining  traces  of 
the  continued  influence  of  the  middle  ages.  Comparing  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  orthodox  Protestantism,  we  are  led  to  the 
conviction  that  in  the  Illumination  an  interest  in  Christianity 
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ia  expressed  in  a direction  previously  neglected,  and  very  one- 
sidedly  ; but  that  the  antithesis  between  the  two  forms  of 
Protestantism  was  so  direct  and  so  thorough-going,  because  the 
Illumination  did  not  rise  to  a wider  sphere  of  vision  but  only 
obeyed  in  all  its  problems  impulses  which  had  already  been  at 
work  in  the  orthodox  period. 

This  may  bo  observed  particularly  in  the  following  points. 
The  fundamental  position  of  the  Illumination,  that  God  exacts 
from  no  man  more  than  his  condition  and  circumstances  permit 
him  to  give,  means  that  the  relation  of  men  to  God  is  deter- 
mined not  by  a law  which  is  absolutely  binding,  but  by  the 
rule  of  ordinary  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  The  anti- 
thesis between  jusiiiia  spiritualis  and  justitia  civilis,  which  the 
Heformers  had  maintained,  was  thus  neutralized ; and  justitia 
civilis  was  the  only  notion  recognised.  Doubtless  this  was  a 
fruit  of  that  interfusion  of  the  Church  and  the  State  which  had 
developed  itself  since  the  Reformation,  and  which,  through  the 
so-called  territorial  system,  had  already  been  modified  in  the 
direction  of  the  secularization  of  religion,  and  in  the  direction 
of  lUmnination,  long  ere  the  latter  began  its  course  in  the 
region  of  theology  and  morals.  But,  from  the  official  currency 
of  that  Reformation  distinction,  we  must  not  by  any  means 
conclude  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed 
Church  the  task  of  justitia  spirUualis,  of  dutiful  conduct  based 
upon  religious  character,  was  taken  up  and  carried  out  gene- 
rally and  fruitfully  at  the  time  when  theology  and  preaching 
were  following  most  strictly  in  the  line  of  the  doctrinal  ideas 
contained  in  the  symbols.  The  fact  is  rather,  that  public 
opinion,  as  it  was  represented  by  the  ministers  of  God’s  Word, 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  relative  justitia  civilis  which 
is  reckoned  according  to  the  circumstances  and  abilities  of  in- 
dividuals. Lutheranism,  which  had  never  got  so  far  as  to 
develop  out  of  the  principle  of  Christian  faith  a moral  order 
of  life,  but  which  rested  satisfied  when  the  law  was  preached 
to  the  unregenerate  and  the  life  of  the  r^enerate  set  on  foot 
by  the  leading  impulses  of  faith,  thankfulness  to  God,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  was  accordingly  entirely  destitute  of  adequate  guid- 
ance in  ethical  matters.  As  Tholuck  expresses  it,^  the  general 

' Dot  kirchliche  Ltben  dea  aid>zehnUn  JahrhunderU.  I Abth.  (1861)  p.  202. 
Comp.  pp.  212,  268. 
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impression  which  the  orthodox  period  of  Lutheranism  leaves 
is,  that  faith  in  justification  and  good  works  were  preached' 
alongside  of  each  other.  Life  was  regulated  only  by  regard  to 
the  commands  of  the  law,  and  the  terrors  of  it  were  moderated 
by  the  consolations  of  confession  and  absolution.  To  the  ordi- 
nary man  it  was  all  the  more  natural  to  identify  civil  with 
spiritual  justice,  as  the  arrangements  of  the  Church  bore  a 
police  character.  Tholuck  particularly  cites,  as  a sample  of 
the  spiritual  characteristics  of  that  time,  the  funeral  sermon 
preached  over  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederick  iv.,  which  con- 
tents itself  with  the  following  evidences  that  the  deceased  was 
a child  of  God  : “ In  spite  of  a sinful  life,  his  Electoral  High- 
ness ever  retained  in  his  heart  some  spark  of  the  fear  of  God, 
and  some  resistance  to  sin,  and  therefore  never  omitted  prayer, 
and  always  highly  esteemed  the  Word  of  God ; and  he  never 
went  to  such  a length  in  the  life  of  sin  as  to  be  impatient  of 
exhortations  to  reformation  from  the  Word  of  God.”  What 
is  this  verdict  but  a most  indulgent  application  of  the  principle 
that  God  does  not  require  of  a man  any  more  than  his  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  enable  him  to  give  ? The  Illumina- 
tion accordingly  only  formulates  as  a principle  what  as  practice 
had  already  been  current  in  the  orthodox  period.  The 
eudsemonistic  theory  of  the  Illumination  also  cannot  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  simple  contradictory  of  any  Th4odic4e,  clear  and 
exhaustive  in  itself,  which  had  dominated  the  tone  of  the 
orthodox  period.  On  the  one  band,  the  inquiiy  into  the  cause 
and  purpose  of  evils  had  not  yet  been  gone  into  with  the  clear- 
ness of  Schleiermacher ; on  the  other,  the  view  of  all  penal  evil 
as  means  divinely  employed  for  the  reformation  of  the  subject 
was  only  a continuation  and  generalization  of  the  Christian 
motive  to  patience  in  sufiering.  But  we  may  convince  our- 
selves, from  the  hymns  for  comfort  of  the  afflicted  which  date 
from  the  orthodox  period,  with  what  naivete  a thorough 
eudsemonistic  expectation  not  merely  of  happiness  in  the  other 
world,  but,  in  general,  of  a reversal  of  the  afflictive  dispensa- 
tion, which  God  may  possibly  bring  about,  is  conjoined  with 
the  considerations  that  in  suffering  one  has  the  comfort  of 
God’s  nearness,  because  in  it  one  is  following  Christ  as  a 
pattern,  or  experiencing  God’s  loving  discipline.  With  that 
eudsemonistic  tone  which  also  was  encouraged  in  the  orthodox 
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school  of  piety  the  Illumination  stands  connected.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  two  tendencies  therefore  as  regards  the 
matter  under . consideration  is  not  that  of  specific  opposition, 
but  of  difference  in  degree, — of  difference  in  the  extent  assigned 
to  the  common  conviction,  and  the  emphasis  laid  upon  it. 

55.  That  the  theology  of  the  Illumination  is  more  than  an 
episode  which  could  have  been  prevented,  that  it  was  the 
result  of  all  the  joint  influences  that  were  working  upon 
theology,  even  of  those  which  flowed  from  orthodox  tradition, 
is  finally  confirmed  by  the  attitude  which  the  defenders  of  that 
tradition  assumed  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment Those  who  show  the  old  strictness  respecting  it*  do  not 
at  all  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  opposite  arguments. 
But  those  who  do  so  depart  so  far  from  the  strict  form  of  the 
doctrine  they  undertake  to  defend,  as  to  exhibit  a difference  in 
degree  rather  than  a specific  opposition  to  the  Illumination. 
The  closest  approximation  to  the  latter  appears  in  the  case  of 
John  David  Michaelis,’  although,  with  the  Leibnitzian  idea  of 
the  best  possible  world,  he  couples  the  assumption  that  God 
rules  the  moral  commonwealth  with  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
supremacy.  If,  therefore,  it  is  logically  denied  that  punish- 
ments as  a whole  are  designed  for  the  reformation  of  the  sub- 
ject, then  there  can  be  attributed  to  them  only  the  other 
subjective  purpose  of  deterring.  That  Leibnitz  explained  pun- 
ishment, particularly  eternal  punishment,  from  God’s  neces- 
sary position  towards  the  commonwealth  as  such,  was  not 
intelligible  to  Michaelis.  And  the  orthodox  view  of  divine 
punishments,  as  revealing  the  holiness  of  God  and  His  horror 
of  wickedness,  are  misunderstood  by  him  in  an  almost  frivolous 
way,  to  the  effect  that  a Being  who  establishes  everlasting  evil 
simply  in  order  to  reveal  His  own  attributes,  the  revelation  of 
which  no  one  desired,  were  deserving  of  hatred,  and  could  not 
be  regarded  as  God.  He  appeals  rather,  like  the  Illuminantists, 
to  the  goodness  of  God  even  in  respect  of  His  threat  of  punish- 
ment, which  is  intended  to  deter.  His  fundamental  views  of 

' Franc.  Walch  : Breviarium  theologia  dojpnatica.  1775.  J.  Ben.  Carpzow : 
Liber  doctrmalis  ptariorit  theologia.  1776.  Chr.  F.  Sartoriua  : Compendium 
theologia  dogmatiea.  1782.  Compare  Gaai : Oeeehichte  d.  proteelanl.  Dogmata, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  100,  110,  113. 

* Qedanien  iiber  die  Lekrt  der  heil.  Schri/l  von  SUnde  und  Oenugthuung,  ale 
eine  der  Vemw\ft  getn&ue  Lehre,  None  Auagabe,  1779. 
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sin,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  punishment  stands  to  it,  are 
as  low  as  possible.  The  obligation  not  to  sin  is  made  to  rest 
upon  God's  right  of  punishment,  and  as  standard  of  moral  evil 
he  would  set  up  the  physical  evil  of  the  mischief  which  arises 
from  a certain  course  of  action.  Michaelis  here  and  there  gives 
way  to  a perfectly  offensive  casuistry,  in  order  empirically  to 
establish  the  relation  between  punishment  and  sin ; vrith  no 
better  result,  however,  than,  like  Tollner,  to  gain  the  conviction 
that  the  other  life  will  first  unfold  the  experiences  which  were 
to  be  expected.  In  these  inquiries  he  occasionally  approaches 
the  lUuminantists ; for  example,  when  he  concedes  that  all 
punishments  in  this  life  are  chastisements  designed  for  the 
reformation  of  the  subject;  but  he  still  maintains  that,  al- 
though it  be  desirable  that  all  punishments  should  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  subject,  amelioration  is  not  their  universal 
purpose.  That  purpose  being  rather  to  deter,  he  on  the  one 
side  regards  as  altogether  doubtful  the  inference  drawn  from 
God’s  goodness  that  punishments  will  be  remitted  to  the  re- 
formed sinner,  and  on  the  other  side  he  refuses  to  insist  upon 
equivalence  between  the  degree  of  the  punishment  and  that  of 
the  offence.  Even  eternal  punishments,  as  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  sin  persevered  in,  present  themselves  to  him  as 
deterrents,  keeping  in  view  as  he  does  the  reciprocal  relation, 
which  Leibnitz  had  indicated,  between  human  spirits  and  the 
other  incorporeal  creatures  in  the  dvitas  DeL  Even  for  the 
objects  of  eternal  punishments  he  concedes  to  Eberhard,  that 
a merciful  visitation  is  not  inconceivable;  but  he  declares  it 
unlikely,  in  view  of  the  consideration  that  Christ  has  suffered 
punishment  and  applied  the  dispensation  of  grace  for  those 
who  acknowledge  Him  as  their  Mediator.  If  Michaelis  in  this 
seems  to  follow  the  traditionary  doctrine,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  the  short  discussion  of  Christ’s  penal  satisfaction,  with 
which  the  book  closes,  the  thought  of  penal  example  is  insinu- 
ated into  that  theory.  He  does  not  here  take  into  considera- 
tion any  of  the  objections  raised  by  Faustixs  Socinus  against 
the  Protestant  doctrine,  not  entering  at  all  into  their  con- 
nexion ; but  as  he  applies  the  general  assumption  of  the  pur- 
pose of  deterring  to  the  case  in  which  Christ  took  upon 
Himself  to  endure  punishment,  he  contents  himself  with  de- 
fending this  view  by  the  consideration  that  Christ  had  merited 
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no  penal  suffering  by  sins  of  His  own,  and  that  His  consent 
thereto  excludes  the  suspicion  of  injustice  having  been  done  to 
him  {volenti  non  fit  injuria). 

The  other  theologians,  also,  who  maintain  more  distinctly 
than  Hichaelis  does,  the  traditional  theory  of  Christ’s  penal 
satisfaction,  associate  with  it  the  very  disparate  view  of  Grotius. 
But  in  Michaelis  himself  it  is  very  clearly  shown  that  the 
traditionary  doctrine  had  become  unintelligible,  because  its 
premisses  had  fallen  away.  The  punishment  of  Christ  in  the 
room  of  the  sinful  human  race  as  a whole,  stood  originally  con- 
nected with  the  implication  in  guilt  which  hy  Adam  had  been 
brought  upon  the  whole  race.  The  guilt  of  original  sin  was 
regarded  as  infinite,  because  it  had  done  despite  to  the  honour 
and  law  of  the  infinite  God;  and  the  punishments  which 
Christ  took  upon  himself  were  those  of  eternal  condemnation, 
which  no  individual  could  essentially  augment  by  the  amount 
of  his  actual  sin.  Exposure  to  eternal  condemnation  readily 
presented  itself  as  an  arbitrary  judicial  punishment,  because 
original  sin  itself  was  r^rded  only  half  as  a natural  heritage, 
while  it  was  further  regarded  as  a positive  judgment  with 
which  God  visited  Adam’s  act  This  connexion  had  already 
been  broken  up  by  Leibnitz  (pp.  333-4).  Michaelis  prosecutes 
the  undertaking.  Leibnitz  had  declared  that  he  had  not  yet 
adequately  considered  the  thought  of  the  infinite  demerit  of 
sin,  upon  which  the  eternity  of  future  punishment  was  based, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  it  (p.  335). 
Michaelis  makes  up  for  this,  laying  down,  like  Duns  (p.  60), 
the  rule  in  accordance  with  which  Anselm  originally  had 
measured  that  assertion.  The  odiousness  of  the  crime  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  punishment,  according  to  that  rule,  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  com- 
mitted. Since,  now,  God  is  the  infinite  Being,  sin  is  of  infinite 
demerit,  and  liable  to  infinite  punishment.  But  here  Michaelis 
finds  the  fallacy  of  condusio  a particulari  ad  universale.  The 
rule  is  drawn  from  the  crimes  of  r^cide  or  of  laesa  majestas, 
which  are  more  severely  punished  than  the  analogous  offences 
committed  against  private  persons.  But  in  crimes,  such  as 
theft,  which  violate  the  common  law,  he  finds  no  gradation  of 
punishment  according  as  they  are  committed  only  in  a free  city, 
earldom,  principality,  or  in  an  electorate,  kingdom  or  empire ; 
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in  other  words,  according  as  they  have  offended  a higher 
authority.  “Consequently  our  sins  will  not  merit  infinite 
punishment,  merely  because  they  are  committed  against  a 
Divine  law.”  Moreover,  treasonable  acts  can  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  state,  but  the  boldest  blasphemy  cannot  injure  God  in 
the  least  Finally,  the  purpose  of  deterring  excludes  the  pos  - 
sibility  that  the  amount  of  the  punishment  is  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  inherent  odiousness  of  the  crime.  It 
might  a priori  have  been  conjectured  that  Leibnitz’s  verdict 
upon  the  question  would  not  follow  so  closely  in  the  line  of 
the  imperial  jurisprudence  of  Gottingen  as  that  of  Michaelis, 
although  both  were  members  of  the  judicial  Privy  Council  of 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover ; but  that  the  former  would  aigue 
after  the  manner  of  his  philosophical  colleague  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  But  the  substantial  agreement  between  Michaelis  and 
Duns  is  further  completed  by  the  assertion  the  former  makes, 
that  Paul,  by  the  universal  death  which  followed  upon  Adam’s 
sin,  is  as  far  as  possible  from  intending  eternal  death.  It  is 
impossible  validly  to  dispute  the  exegetical  accuracy  of  this 
assumption,  though  we  need  not  commit  ourselves  to  the 
position,  that  by  the  universal  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam 
must  be  understood  the  loss  of  immortality  which  the  eating  of 
the  poisonous  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  occasioned.  These 
negations  being  premised,  the  thought  which  Leibnitz  main- 
tains comes  forward  all  the  more  obtrusively, — that  eternal 
punishments  are  not  attached  to  original  sin  in  an  arbitrary 
way,  but  are  the  natural  consequences  of  sin  persevered  in  to 
a specific  degree.  In  this  sense  of  constant  continuance  in  sin. 
Duns  also  had  admitted  the  assumption  of  infinite  sin.  Now, 
Michaelis  alleges,  on  behalf  of  his  idea,  no  reasons  that  surpass 
those  which  Leibnitz  gave,  and  which  Lessing  also  has  de- 
veloped in  his  treatise  against  Eberhard,  Leibnitz  von  den  ewigen 
Strafen  (1770).*  The  sin  therefore,  which  at  Leibnitz’s  sugges- 
tion was  regarded  as  individualized,  which  in  the  light  of  God’s 
efforts  against  it  was  distinguished  into  final  sin,  and  sin  ad- 

‘ Eberhard,  in  ipite  of  hia  intended  denial  of  that  theme,  haa  not  been 
able  to  avoid  recognising  the  endless  effects  of  ain  in  Leibnitz’s  sense.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  reply  which  Lessing  directed  against  him  is  connected 
with  such  an  inclination  to  his  views,  that  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Keue 
A pologie  det  Socrata,  Eberhard  was  able  to  show  that  the  difference  between 
them  was  not  fundamental 
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mitting  of  repentance,  occasioned  quite  different  views  of  what 
the  act  which  should  secure  liberation  from  punishment  must 
imply.  For  if,  at  the  outset,  eternal  punishment  had  not  to  be 
endured  by  the  whole  race,  but  only  by  the  individuals  who, 
irrespective  of  redemption,  should  sin  infinitely,  it  came  to  be 
necessary,  not  only  that  the  punishment  should  be  endured  on 
their  behalf,  but  also  that,  by  penal  example,  they  should  be 
deterred  from  continuance  in  sin.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  idea  of  Grotius  finds  acceptance,  alongside  of  the  doctrine 
of  penal  satisfaction,  in  the  half-orthodox  circles  of  this  period, 
are  therefore  other  than  those  upon  which  it  had  been  sub- 
stituted by  its  author  for  the  thought  of  penal  satisfaction. 

The  purpose  of  Michaelis  to  take  together  the  two  meanings 
of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a penal  satisfaction,  and  as  a penal 
example,  is  carried  out  more  clearly  by  other  theologians  related 
to  him.*  But  this  very  grouping  together  of  two  thoughts, 
which  are  so  diverse  in  their  origin,  in  itself  betrays  that  the 
idea  of  penal  satisfaction,  which  is  retained  out  of  deference  to 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  continues  to  pass  current  only  under 
very  different  conditions.  The  theologians  of  this  class,  in  the 
first  place,  follow  their  opponents  into  the  field  of  purely 
biblico-theological  investigation,  and  reject  more  or  less  de- 
cidedly the  peculiar  church-forms  of  the  doctrine.  Particularly, 
the  premiss  of  God’s  habitual  penal  justice,  and  therefore  of 
^ His  personal  concern  in  Christ’s  substitutionary  endurance  of 
punishment,  is  no  longer  shared  by  them.  The  theory  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  in  which  tradition  had  invested  that  thought, 
made  them  regard  it  altogether  with  suspicion.  In  this  way 
also  is  gained  only  a relative  necessity  of  Christ’s  death  to- 
wards the  purpose  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which  God’s  love 
proposed.  In  tliis  respect  these  Lutheran  theologians  offer  the 


* O.  F.  Sefler ; Theologia  dogtnaiico-poltmica  cum  ccmpmdio  hisloria  dog- 
malum,  1774.  Ufber  den  yendhnungnlod  Jtm  ChrUti,  2 Theile ; 1778.  J. 
Chr.  Ddderlein  : JnttUutio  tketdogi  ehrMuud,  2 Tomi ; 1780.  S.  F.  N.  Moral : 
Epitome  tkeologia  Chrietiana,  1789.  G.  Ch.  Storr:  Pauli  Bri^  an  die 
Hebriter  erldulert. ' Zweiter  'Hieil : Ud>er  den  eigentliehen  Zmck  dee  Todee 
Jem,  1789.  Docirina  ckrietiana  pan  theoretica  e eacrie  lUerie  repetita,  1793. 
O.  Ch.  Knipp  ; Vorleeungen  Uber  die  ehrietl.  Olaubenslekn  (nnclunged  since 
1789),  2 Theile ; 1827.  F.  B.  Reiahird ; Vorleeungen  Uter  die  Dogmatik, 
1801.  That  all  these  theologians  recognise  in  Christ’s  death  in  the  first  in- 
stance penal  satisfaction,  and  then  penal  example  only  secondarily,  is  not 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  account  given  of  them  by  Baur,  p.  637  eeq. 
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right  hand  of  fellowship  over  Arminianism  to  the  Thomists. 
Naturally  they  reject  also  all  the  detailed  determinations  of  the 
old  school  respecting  the  formal  equivalence  between  Christ’s 
passion  and  the  eternal  condemnation  of  sinners,  as  already  had 
been  done  by  the  otherwise  orthodox  J.  D.  Heilmann.^  This 
circumstance,  taken  along  with  the  interests  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  penal  example  in  Christ’s  death,  is  enough  to  explain  why 
Seiler  and  Doderlein  affirm  with  more  or  less  clearness  that 
the  penal  satisfaction  given  in  the  death  of  Christ  was  not 
designed  to  propitiate  God  so  much  as  to  soothe  the  alarms  of 
men.  Even  when  Storr,  at  the  same  time,  vindicates  the  refer- 
ence to  God’s  justice,  he  only  intends  to  say  thereby  that  God’s 
providence  ordained  Christ’s  penal  satisfaction  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  law,  in  order  thereby  to  make  us  more  heedful  of 
the  beneficent  commands  of  God.  In  the  case  of  the  others 
there  is  no  word  even  of  this  reference  to  the  law  in  Christ’s 
substitutionary  work.  There  is,  therefore,  no  proper  sequence 
when  Seiler  maintains  the  independent  satisfactory  value  of 
Christ’s  active  obedience ; Doderlein,  on  the  contrary,  expressly 
rejects  this  assumption,  while  the  others  do  not  enter  upon  its 
consideration.  As  against  the  Uluminantists,  however,  these 
theologians  are  unanimous  in  maintaining  that  by  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  when  rightly  understood,  the  death  of 
Christ  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  instrumental  cause 
of  our  gracious  acceptance,  and  not  mediately  only  on  condition 
of  our  reformation.  But  at  the  same  time  they  participate 
sufficiently  in  that  regard  to  ethical  interests  which  character- 
izes the  Illumination,  to  discern  at  every  possible  turn  the 
impulse  to  reformation  which  is  secured  by  the  proof  of  God’s 
love  in  the  death  of  Christ  In  part  also  they  follow  the  hint 
given  by  Leibnitz  to  look  for  the  significance  of  Christ’s  penal 
example  in  the  moral  conformation  of  the  spiritual  world 
beyond  the  grave.*  On  the  other  hand,  as  against  the 
lUuminantists,  represented  by  Gruner  (p.  372),  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  sense  of  the  beneficence  of  divine  chastisements 
for  believers  proceeds  first  from  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which 
is  secured  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Yet  here  again  it  comes 

> Compendium  Iheologice  dogmatiea,  1761. 

* Baur,  p.  664,  here  thinks  of  Origen,  being  less  fsmilisr  with  the  Thto- 
dick  of  Leibnitz. 
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out  as  a characteristic  of  this  group  of  theologians,  that  one 
writer  who  is  distinctly  conscious  of  belonging  to  them,  and 
explicitly  avows  himself  to  be  a disciple  of  Morus — Ch.  A. 
Schwarze* — disavows  the  interpretation  of  Christ’s  death,  both 
as  a penal  satisfaction  and  as  a penal  example,  that  he  expressly 
rejects  the  thought  of  its  usefulness  for  the  angels,  and,  quite 
in  the  Socinian  style,  treats  it  as  a confirmation  of  His  doctrine, 
and  also  as  a condition  of  His  personal  exaltation.  For  what  is 
the  value  of  the  thought  of  forgiveness  of  sins  if  it  be  regarded 
merely  as  remission  of  punishment,  and  if  nothing  but  deliver- 
ance from  the  punishments  that  had  been  deserved  be  associ- 
ated with  Christ’s  satisfaction  ? Doderlein  and  Knapp  expressly 
declare  no  otherwise  that  does  Loifier  the  illuminantist  (p.  366) 
that,  in  this  connexion,  a removal  of  the  guilt  and  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  cannot  be  thought  of  For  as  God  does  not  err, 
He  cannot  judge  that  the  sinner  is  guiltless,  and  his  conscience 
will  always  convince  the  sinner  that  he  has  sinned ; but  it  is 
not  necessary,  and  it  does  not  conduce  to  the  true  pacification  of 
the  sinner,  to  know  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  forgiven  if  he  only 
know  himself  to  be  delivered  from  punishment  (Knapp,  ii.  p.  251). 
^Vhen  the  essence  of  evangelical  Christianity  is  trifled  away  in 
this  fashion,  Socinianism  has  the  most  perfect  right  to  exist 
But  how  is  Knapp  (who  in  other  respects  is  praised  to  the  skies 
as  a guardian  of  the  sanctuary)  put  to  shame  by  the  illumi- 
nantist ToUner  I When  once  the  correct  observation  obtruded 
itself  that  the  punishment,  or  the  penal  satisfaction  of  another 
party,  as  a legal  act,  cannot  undo  the  moral  blame,  it  was  at 
least  an  indication  of  religious  tact,  when  Tbllner  (p.  367)  ap- 
pealed to  the  free  grace  of  God,  in  order  to  establish  in  Chris- 
tianity the  removal  of  moral  guilt  also.  But  that  Knapp 
should  leave  this  guilt  of  sin,  as  something  which  does  not 
need  to  be  taken  away  from  between  man  and  God,  betokens 
unconscious  despair  of  Christianity.  That  despair  is  mani- 
festly to  be  attributed  to  that  dulness  of  thought  which  is  the 
inseparable  result  of  abject  subjection  to  theological  tradition. 

Of  the  monographs  belonging  to  this  group,  the  dissertation 
appended  by  Storr  to  his  exposition  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  merits  special  attention.  The  mosaic-work  of  New 

* Ueber  den  Tod  Jesu  alt  ein  mseniUieha  8tHck  »dne»  whUhdtigen  Plane*  mr 
BeglUckuag  de»  meruckUchen  OetMeehte*.  1795. 
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Testament  expressions  which  he  has  pieced  together  in  order 
to  refute  the  theory  of  the  Illumination,  that  reconciliation  is 
connected  with  the  death  of  Christ  through  the  instrument- 
ality of  reformation,  is  the  first  attempt  at  biblico-theological 
method  within  the  limits  of  Lutheranism.  His  view  is  not,  of 
course,  on  that  account,  quite  independent  of  the  shape  of  the 
dogmatic  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  brings  about  in  one  point  an  important  correction  in 
that  doctrine,  which  unintentionally  leads  into  the  path  of  Be- 
formed  theology.  As  the  Lutheran  form  of  this  doctrine  was 
throughout  determined  rather  by  certain  dogmatic  postulates 
than  by  consecutive  exegesis,  Storr’s  exhibition  of  the  doctrine 
is  a not  insignificant  proof  of  the  possibility  of  deciding  the 
confessional  disputes  in  this  doctrine  by  reference  to  the  New 
Testament  as  a rule.  I do  not  understand  how  Baur  (p.  541) 
can  assert  that  Storr  developed  his  theory  upon  the  basis  of 
the  idea  of  a penal  example  in  the  death  of  Christ.  For  this 
assumption  is,  in  the  case  of  Storr,  as  in  the  case  of  the  theo- 
logians who  are  allied  to  him,  only  appended  to  a recognition 
of  the  penal  satisfaction  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  series 
of  ideas  which  Baur  reproduces  in  the  passage  which  has  been 
cited  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  penal  example.  Storr 
abides  by  the  path  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  in  distinguishing 
forgiveness  of  sins  or  remission  of  punishment,  and  beatification 
or  justification  as  two  operations  of  Christ;  but  he  ceases  to  be 
orthodox  in  pointing  to  Christ’s  death  {phedientia  passiva)  as 
the  only  ground  of  the  former  negative  result,  and  to  Christ’s 
active  obedience  as  the  ground  of  the  positive  salutary  effect. 
For  he  indirectly  denies  that  the  active  obedience  has  inde- 
pendent and  satisfactory  value,  as  well  as  the  death,  towards 
the  abolition  of  the  law  for  believers.  For  on  the  one  hand  his 
view  as  a whole  is  not  dominated  by  the  consideration  that  the 
law  holds  good  absolutely  and  essentially  for  God ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  holds  Christ,  as  a creature,  to  be  bound  to  obe- 
dience towards  God.  The  law  indicates  only  the  beneficent 
intention  of  God  for  the  public  ordering  of  the  universe,  and 
accordingly  it  was  of  importance  to  Storr  only  that,  in  the  be- 
stowal of  grace  upon  us,  the  law  should  not  be  entirely  evaded. 
It  has  in  fact  been  respected,  and  indirectly  confirmed,  by 
Christ’s  undertaking  to  give  penal  satisfaction ; although  Storr 
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does  not  venture  to  assert  formal  equivalence  between  Christ’s 
sufferings  and  the  punishment  due  to  humanity,  but  will 
have  it  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  in  the  case  of 
sinners  would  be  punishments,  only  pass  as  such  in  His  case.' 
In  the  entire  obedience  of  Christ,  which  reaches  its  climax  in 
His  voluntary  passion,  Storr  moreover  includes  that  which,  as 
the  material  of  Christ’s  merit,  is  regarded  by  Quenstedt  (p.  261) 
as  the  ground  of  positive  justification  or  beatification.  But 
Storr  views  this  prestation  after  the  Beformed  manner,  main- 
taining that  by  it  Christ  earned  also  as  a reward  {sibi  ipsi 
meruit)  the  majesty  which  pertained  to  Him  by  nature.  " As 
Christ’s  obedience  was  made  more  splendid  by  His  suffering  of 
death,  so  was  also  the  honour  which  He  on  account  of  that 
obedience  reaped  from  the  consequent  enjoyment  of  His  glory.” 
And  this  consists  herein,  that  He  is  “able  to  permit  His 
brethren,  who  ordinarily  had  no  claim  to  heavenly  glory,  also 
to  enjoy  the  great  blessedness  to  which  He  had  a natural  right 
in  His  own  person  ” (pp.  664-669).  This  train  of  thought  has 
suggested  Anselm  and  the  Socinians  to  Baur ; it  might  suggest 
Thomas,  Duns,  and  the  Beformed  divines  just  as  much  (p.  263). 
Of  course  the  theory  of  the  latter  is  plainly  as  unfamiliar  to 
Storr  as  to  Baur ; otherwise  with  its  help  he  would  have  found 
material  enough  in  the  New  Testament  for  explaining  how  the 
glory  which  Christ  earned  is  extended  to  His  brethren  also,  in 
the  fact  that  He  acted  and  suffered  in  the  capacity  of  Head  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Not  having  this  point  of  view,  Storr 
does  not  indeed  exclude  the  possibility  seized  hold  of  by  Baur, 
of  being  understood  in  the  Socinian  sense,  that  the  connexion 
of  men’s  blessedness  with  Christ’s  glorification  depends  upon 
an  arbitrary  arrangement  made  by  God  (p.  309).  But  still,  as 
Storr  recognises,  in  opposition  to  the  Socinians,  the  penal  satis- 
faction of  Christ,  he  has  much  closer  analogy  with  the  Beformed 
party  than  with  the  Socinians  in  the  question  before  us ; and 
Baur  would  doubtless  have  refrained  from  instituting  the  com- 
parison had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Beformed  doctrine. 

In  Storr’s  essay  we  are  to  recognise  the  positive  fruit  which, 
as  regards  method,  the  period  of  the  Illumination  was  able  to 
yield.  For  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  which  had  become 
the  subject  of  so  much  controversy,  it  was  essential  to  discover 
* Bemerkungen  uber  Kant's  phUosophische  ReliyionsUhre  (1794),  p.  20. 
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the  connexion  of  the  New  Testament  representations,  apart 
from  the  formulm  and  tendencies  of  the  several  dogmatic  sys- 
tems ; partly  in  order  to  judge  with  certainty  of  their  accord- 
ance with  Scripture,  partly  in  order  to  gain  religious  points  of 
view  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  overlooked  by  the  con- 
tending parties.  That  everything  was  not  gained  in  the  first 
attempt  is  clear;  neither  does  the  neutrality  towards  many 
distinctions  of  theological  parties,  which  is  shown  by  Storr, 
guarantee  that  the  biblico-theological  material  is  exhausted; 
nor  is  his  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  in  some  of  its  main  fea- 
tures independent  of  the  shape  of  that  confessional  system  of 
doctrine  in  which  Storr  had  been  brought  up.  But  this  can  all 
the  less  be  brought  forward  to  his  disadvantage,  because  we 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  eighty  years,  have  to  contest  the  first 
steps  in  a really  biblico-theological  method  of  investigation. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  RECONCILUTION  DEFINED  ANEW  BY  KANT — 
REGRESS  OF  HIS  DISCIPLES  TO  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  THE 
ILLUMINATION. 

56.  The  high  importance  of  Kant’s  contributions  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Christian  idea  of  Beconciliation  lies 
less  in  any  positive  contribution  to  the  structure  of  doctrine, 
than  in  the  fact  that  he  established  critically — that  is,  with 
scientific  strictness — those  general  presuppositions  of  the  idea 
of  Reconciliation  which  lie  in  the  consciousness  of  moral  freedom 
and  of  moral  guilt  In  impressing  on  the  present  generation  this 
service  done  to  Christianity  and  theology  by  the  great  philo- 
sopher, it  is  not  necessary  to  upbraid  as  superficial  the  men  of 
the  Illumination  whom  he  left  so  far  behind  him,  and  not  just 
to  impute  to  them  frivolity,  a way  of  thinking  low  and  yet 
unclear,  and  want  of  reverence  for  the  spiritual  attainments  of 
earlier  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
delineate  and  criticise  only  Kant’s  direct  views  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  For,  judged  by  these,  he  would  appear  simply  as  a 
member  of  that  group  of  rationalists  which  belongs  now  to  the 
past,  and  his  superiority  to  the  men  of  the  Illumination  would 
seem  by  no  means  very  marked.  But  in  the  point  on  which 
he  really  rose  above  the  Illumination,  he  still — after  endless 
variations  in  the  direction  of  theological  thought — presents  us 
with  a canon  that  cannot  be  superseded  for  the  right  estimation 
of  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christianity.  The  Illumination  had 
trified  away  the  Christian  problem  of  reconciliation  on  the  one 
hand  by  referring  men’s  obligation  towards  God’s  law  to  the 
relative  criterion  of  their  internal  and  external  situation,  and 
on  the  other  hand  by  denying  all  internal  conviction  of  guilt. 
Tollner,  in  particular,  had  applied  the  criterion  of  the  existence 
of  a set  purpose  in  acts  of  transgression  in  such  a manner  that 
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the  consciousness  of  guilt  was  limited  almost  in  the  same  way 
as  by  Bauny,  the  Jesuit  branded  by  Pascal  (p.  366) ; and 
Eberhard  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  fact  of  subjective 
moral  evil  could  be  established  only  through  the  experience  of 
physical  evil  (p.  362),  while  all  the  discussions  of  those  who 
shared  his  sentiments  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  only 
in  the  very  rarest  cases  that  these  two  kinds  of  evil  were 
experienced  together.  In  opposition  to  the  insecurity  of  this 
view,  Kant  not  only  maintains  that  the  law  which  springs  from 
the  practical  consciousness  of  freedom  is  absolutely  binding,  but 
at  the  same  time  asserts  that  the  imputation  of  the  whole 
empirical  course  of  action  and  transgression  flows  with  necessity 
from  the  intelligible  (noetic)  notion  of  freedom.  By  demonstrat- 
ing the  necessary  and  indissoluble  correlation  of  freedom  and 
moral  law,  Kant  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  aimless 
empirico-dogmatical  discussion  of  the  notion  of  guilt,  which  is 
found  in  the  men  of  the  Illumination,  accords  with  the  fact  that 
they  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  absolute  standard  of  moral  law. 
That  conception  of  the  absolute  obligation  of  the  moral  law 
which  Kant  developed  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  freedom, 
provides  him  with  the  means  of  establishing,  on  a surer  basis 
than  was  afforded  by  the  old  Protestant  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
the  corresponding  subjective  consciousness  that  we  are  in  effect 
guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  For  the  old  doctrine,  though  put 
forward  with  a thoroughly  practical  design,  had  never  been 
able  to  produce  a corresponding  practical  consciousness ; since 
the  attribute  of  guilt  in  original  sin  was  never  adequately 
proved,  and  indeed  could  not  be  proved.  Now,  any  attempt  to 
prove  too  much  is  sure  to  be  avenged  by  the  loss  even  of  that 
subordinate  truth  which  was  actually  capable  of  demonstration 
' from  the  premisses.  When,  therefore,  the  Illumination  directed 
attention  to  the  actual  sin  of  the  individual,  the  just  valuation 
of  which  had  been  hindered  by  the  pre-eminence  accorded  to  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  experience  formed  in  connexion 
with  the  latter  notion  operated  towards  causing  sin  to  be 
defined  for  the  most  part  as  natural  weakness  attaching  to  man’s 
sensual  constitution,  and  not  to  be  recognised  as  thoroughgoing 
guilt 

It  lies  in  the  peculiar  distinction  between  will  and  nature, 
that  the  laws  of  the  former,  when  discovered  by  the  methods  of 
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scientific  knowledge,  are  recognised  as  guiding  points  for  the 
activity  of  the  will,  and  so  are  capable  of  producing  specific 
changes  in  the  practical  course  of  that  faculty.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  has  no  influence  on 
the  character  of  their  course.  Although,  therefore,  Kant  was 
quite  conscious  that  he  as  a philosopher  did  not  make  morality, 
but  presupposed  it  as  a fixed  datum  of  which  it  was  his  work 
to  discover  the  principles,  yet  it  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  his  express  unfolding  of  the  laws  of  the  will  could  not  find 
scientific  recognition  without  at  the  same  time  becoming  a 
practical  motive  to  influence  the  lives  of  his  contemporaries. 
For  the  knowledge  of  those  laws  was  attained  only  through  the 
activity  of  the  practical  reason.  But  that  faculty  is  at  the  same 
time  the  sufficient  ground  of  the  whole  direction  of  man’s  life, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  expressly  enlightened  by  the  know- 
ledge of  its  own  inmost  laws  without  being  at  the  same  time 
recalled  from  possible  deflections  and  strengthened  in  its  impulse 
towards  the  right  goal  Hence  Kant’s  Ethic  had  a peculiarly 
stimulating  influence  on  the  moral  development  of  character. 
The  Illumination  itself  was  more  than  a link  in  the  develop- 
ment of  theology  and  moral  philosophy.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  a peculiar  phenomenon  in  the  sphere  of  morals  and 
religion,  entering  into  the  latter  sphere  because  the  principles 
of  the  school  were  at  once  dogmatic  and  popular.  On  the 
other  hand,  Kant’s  way  of  looking  at  the  universe,  which  was 
ciitical,  not  dogmatical,  was  not  one  that  could  have  a direct 
importance  for  religion.  But  indirectly  the  system  has  this 
importance,  that  it  secures  that  a man  shall  pass  upon  himself 
the  very  same  moral  judgment  as  is  presupposed  as  the  normal 
estimate  of  self  by  Christianity  in  its  Protestant  form.  Hence 
the  quite  specific  advance  in  epistemological  method  made  by 
Kant  has  at  the  same  time  the  significance  of  a practical 
restoration  of  Protestantism.  Protestantism  is  quite  as  decidedly 
marked  off  from  mediaeval  Christianity,  by  asserting  in  the 
sphere  of  ethics  the  absoluteness  of  the  public  law,  as  by 
resting  in  the  sphere  of  religion  on  the  absoluteness  of  God’s 
grace.  The  characteristic  test  of  the  prevalence  of  these  two 
tendencies  is  to  be  found  in  the  orthodox  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  Reconciliation.  That  doctrine,  it  is  true,  had  not 
proved  impregnable  either  to  the  deliberately-aimed  criticisms  of 
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the  Illuminantists,  or  to  the  inarticulate  feeling  of  incongruence 
in  its  elements  which  took  hold  of  their  semi-orthodox  assailants; 
for  in  reality  the  purely  forensic  view  of  law  and  punishment 
is  not  adequate  to  the  ethico-religious  problem  of  the  removal 
of  guilt  and  the  consciousness  thereof.  Accordingly,  both 
parties  alike  lost  the  sense  of  the  absolute  validity  of  the  law, 
baaed  on  the  essential  nature  of  God.  And  so  when  Kant 
furnished  a fresh  proof  of  this  thesis  from  the  nature  of  man — 
from  his  legislative  freedom — a step  was  taken  which  marks 
not  only  the  defeat  of  the  principles  of  the  Illumination,  but 
also  the  renewal  of  the  moral  view  of  the  universe  due  to  the 
Keformation.  For  only  a superficial  criticism  will  hold  it  for 
an  irreconcilable  contradiction  that  the  Eeformers  deduce  the 
law  from  God,  Kant  from  human  freedom.  Whether  indeed 
Kant  succeeded  in  his  undertaking  to  supply  a formal  proof  of 
the  harmony  of  religious  faith  with  the  practical  reason,  is  a 
question  that  we  must  decide  hereafter. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  Kant’s 
Moral  Philosophy.*  Its  object  is  the  Good.  Good  is  to  be 
understood  only  as  an  attribute  of  Will.  That  will  is  good 
which  sufiers  itself  to  be  determined  only  by  duty  laid  down  in 
the  moral  law,  and  not  by  its  inclinations ; which  performs  duty 
purely  for  duty's  sake,  not  from  any  inclination  thereto,  but  from 
reverence  for  the  law.  Duty,  as  the  expression  of  the  universal 
validity  of  the  law,  is  the  measure  of  the  Good ; accordingly, 
objective  duty  is  apprehended  in  the  subjective  maxim  of  action 
when  the  latter  takes  such  a shape  that  it  also  can  pass  as 
universal  law.  So  ad  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy  adion  voere  throfugh 
thy  will  to  leeome  universal  law.  This  result  is  gained  simply 
by  giving  clearness  and  precision  to  the  usual  moral  way  of 
thinking,  which  ascribes  moral  value  strictly  and  exclusively  to 
a disposition  purely  regulated  by  duty.  Thus  scientific  ethic 
b^;ins  with  the  question  how  morality  so  defined  is  possible. 
This  question  again  cannot  be  answered  from  experience,  which 
almost  never  offers  a case  in  which  a sense  of  duty  operates 
without  any  admixture  of  inclination  or  self-love.  Hence  the 
scientific  problem  finds  its  solution  only  in  a knowledge  d 
priori  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  will,  which  does  not  simply, 
like  everything  in  nature,  work  according  to  its  own  law,  but 
* Chiefly  from  the  OnauHtgmg  mr  Meiapkytik  der  Sitten  (1785). 
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as  practical  reason  works  according  to  the  representative  con- 
ception of  its  OAvn  law.  The  first  point,  however,  in  the 
“ Foundation  of  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  ” is  to  complete  the 
purely  formal  statement  of  the  maxim  of  morality  already  given, 
in  accordance  with  its  contents  and  fundamental  conditions. 
“ If  reason  absolutely  determines  the  will,  the  actions  of  such  a 
being,  which  are  recognised  as  objectively  necessary,  have  also 
subjective  necessity,  i.e.  the  will  is  the  faculty  of  choosing  thcU 
only  which  reason  apart  &om  inclination  recognises  as  good.” 
“ The  conception  of  an  objective  principle,  in  so  far  as  it  lays 
necessity  upon  the  will,  is  called  a command  of  reason,  and  the 
formula  of  the  command  is  called  imperative.”  The  imperative 
of  duty  is  not  hypothetical  but  categoricaL  Commands  of  the 
former  kind  refer  always  to  special  relative  ends,  lying  outside 
of  the  actions  enjoined,  and  so  in  relation  to  these  special  ends 
have  an  anal3rtical  character.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cat^- 
rical  imperative  of  duty  is  always  synthetic,  expressing  the  fact 
that  morality,  which  is  to  be  realized  in  accordance  with  the 
imperative,  is  an  end  in  itself,  an  absolute  end.  “ Suppose,  then, 
that  there  is  something  the  existence  of  which  has  in  itself  an 
absolute  value,  which  as  an  end  in  itself  might  form  the  basis 
of  definite  laws ; in  this  something,  and  in  it  alone,  will  lie  the 
ground  of  a possible  categorical  imperative.”  As  such  an  end, 
which  can  never  without  offence  against  its  essential  nature  be 
viewed  simply  as  a means  to  be  used  as  one  pleases,  we  are  to  re- 
gard man,  or  in  general  every  rational  being,  who  in  this  view 
must  never  be  estimated  aS  a thing,  but  always  as  a person.  The 
maxim  of  action  will  therefore  reach  the  value  of  a universal 
law  in  this  form  of  the  categorical  imperative.  So  act  as  to  use 
humanity,  whether  in  thine  own  person  or  that  of  another,  never 
merely  as  means  hut  always  also  as  end.  The  universal  validity 
and  objectivity  of  this  formula  show  that  is  not  derived  from 
experience.  It  is  a role  that  springs  from  pure  practical  reason, 
viz.,  from  the  reason  of  the  being  which  in  apprehending  the 
rule  exerts  itself  as  an  end  to  itselfi  Hence,  as  the  third 
practical  principle  of  the  will  appears  Uie  following  law,  that 
the  will  of  every  rational  being  is  morgd  only  inasmuch  as  it  lays 
down  general  laws,  that  is,  in  its  autonomy.  ” Thus  the  will  is 
not  simply  subject  to  the  law,  but  is  so  in  the  sense  that  at  the 
same  time  it  legislates  for  itself,  and  in  this  way  first  comes  to 
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be  subject  to  the  law.”  Hereby  all  particular  interests  are 
excluded  which  might  perhaps  mingle  with  and  disturb  the  act 
of  willing  from  duty,  and  thus  at  length  the  distinction  between 
the  categorical  and  hypothetical  imperative  is  completed.  But 
hereby  also  it  becomes  possible  to  carry  out  the  final  end  of 
moral  action  to  a concrete  imiversal  determination.  Suppose 
rational  beings  to  be  united  by  common  laws,  under  the  condi- 
tion that  each  of  them  in  its  general  legislative  capacity 
abstracts  from  all  that  distinguishes  and  makes  up  his  own 
private  ends.  This  supposition  contains  the  notion  of  a realm 
of  ends,  of  which  each  one  is  a member,  in  so  far  as  he  becomes 
in  virtue  of  his  autonomy  subject  to  the  law.  The  law  that 
each  individual  shall  treat  himself  and  all  others  never  merely 
as  means,  but  always  also  as  an  end  of  independent  value,  is, 
however,  the  index  to  man’s  dignity,  his  elevation  above  every 
material  equivalent.  In  the  last  resort  then  the  practical 
necessity  of  duty  rests  on  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  men  united 
by  the  moral  law ; and  to  this  it  corresponds  that  humanity  is 
obedient  to  no  law  save  one,  which  is  at  the  same  time  self- 
imposed. 

The  notion  of  the  moral  law  being  completed  in  the  character 
of  universal  validity,  the  dignity  of  all  rational  creatures  as 
end,  and  obligatoriness  through  autonomy,  we  are  led  by  the 
question  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  categorical  imperative  to 
consider  the  freedom  of  the  will  as  its  real  basis.  This  notion, 
however,  which  is  not  given  in  experience,  and  so  lies  also 
beyond  the  limits  of  metaphysical  explanation,  is  proved  by  the 
" Critique  of  the  practical  Reason  ” to  be  thinkable,  valid,  and 
necessary.*  Freedom  in  the  negative  notion  of  unconditioned 
causality  is  not  cognisable  by  experience.  The  latter  relates 
only  to  phenomena  in  time,  which  are  all  linked  together  hy 
natural  necessity,  in  whose  sphere  each  cause  is  conditioned  by 
that  immediately  preceding.  If,  then,  freedom  is  to  be  con- 
ceivable as  the  predicate  of  a being  which  as  member  of  the 
phenomenal  world  cannot  escape  from  natural  necessity,  it 
must  be  to  the  said  being  as  a thing  in  itself,  as  a member  of 

‘ The  hints  in  the  third  section  of  the  Orvndlegartg  xur  Metaphy»ik  der 
SiUen  are  based  upon  the  solution  of  the  third  antinomy  of  pure  reason  given 
in  the  Critique  of  pure  Beaton  (1781),  and  are  carried  out  in  accordance 
herewith  in  the  part  of  the  CrUi^ue  of  the  practical  Beaton  (ITSS)  entitled 
Oritical  Muttration  of  the  analytic  of  pure  practical  Beaton. 
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the  intelligible  world,  that  this  freedom  is  ascribed.  Only  as  a 
transcendental  notion  is  freedom  conceivable,  not  as  a psycliical 
function  which  would  imply  that  it  enters  into  combination 
with  the  natural  necessity  of  the  series  of  representative  con- 
ceptions. Freedom  denotes  the  will  as  unconditioned  causality 
out  of  time,  in  distinction  from  the  phenomena  of  will  that  run 
on  in  time  and  are  subject  to  natural  necessity.  The  question 
whether  all  our  actions  are  not  determined  by  God  as  supremo 
Cause,  is  answered  by  this  distinction.  In  so  far  as  God  is  our 
Creator,  He  and  His  creation  lie  as  much  out  of  time  as  our 
freedom  does.  And  if  God  does  not  act  in  time,  our  actions 
considered  as  phenomena  are  not  to  be  referred  to  His  causality. 
If,  then,  our  freedom  can  be  conceived  as  unconditioned  caus- 
ality, by  distinguishing  ourselves  as  members  of  the  intelligible 
world  from  the  temporal  course  of  our  actions  and  representa- 
tive conceptions,  then  it  follows  that  this  is  really  a valid  point 
of  view  for  self-contemplation.  We  do,  as  a matter  of  fact,  act 
imder  the  idea  of  freedom  when  we  contemplate  ourselves  not 
under  the  temporal  conditions  of  our  actions,  but  as  capable  of 
being  determined  by  laws  which  by  our  reason  we  prescribe  to 
ourselves.  In  the  character  of  intelligible  beings,  we  posit 
nothing  as  antecedent  to  the  determination  of  our  will ; but 
every  action,  in  general  every  determination  of  our  existence 
that  varies  according  to  the  internal  sense,  even  the  whole 
sequence  of  our  being  as  sensitive  creatures,  has  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  intelligible  being  always  the  value  of  a con- 
sequence— never  that  of  a determining  ground  of  our  causality. 
Kant  summons  as  witness  to  this  truth  the  " wondrous  faculty” 
of  conscience  which  refuses  to  allow  an  action  contrary  to  law 
to  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  unintentional  oversight,  criticising 
and  condemning  the  act  and  habit  of  carelessness  from  which 
such  an  overnight  springs,  not  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
necessity  that  pertains  to  its  empirical  character  as  phenomenon, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  absolute  spontaneity  of  freedom. 
So,  too,  the  reason  why  eveiy  recollection  of  an  act  com- 
mitted long  ago  calls  forth  sorrow,  is  that  reason,  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  law  of  our  intelligible  existence,  recognises  no 
distinctions  of  time,  but  asks  only  if  the  action  was  really 
minu  And  it  is  no  mere  contingent  validity  that  belongs  to 
the  idea  of  freedom.  We  cannot  withdraw  ourselves  from  it 
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without  doing  violence  to  our  essential  nature,  in  short,  it  is 
necessary.  We  must  conceive  this  faculty  6is  really  ours.  For 
freedom  or  autonomy  of  the  will  is  the  indispensable  basis  of 
the  moral  law ; the  law  would  lose  its  absolute  stringency 
were  the  idea  of  freedom  less  than  necessary.  Nor  can  we 
abstract  from  the  categorical  imperative ; from  it  (as  ground  of 
knowledge)  the  freedom  of  the  will  follows  of  necessity,  just  as 
from  the  l^slative  function  of  the  latter  (as  ground  of  fact) 
proceeds  the  moral  law. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  essential  peculiarity  of  man — ^the 
fact  that  he  judges  himself  under  the  idea  of  freedom — is 
demonstrated  by  reference  to  repentance  amd  the  condemnatory 
sentence  of  conscience.  For,  though  men  are  involved  in  sin, 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  is  the  most  luminous  proof  that  they 
have  still  not  utterly  fallen  a prey  to  natural  necessity.  And 
conversely  the  practical  certainty  of  freedom  is  the  indispens- 
able and  fundamental  condition  of  our  making  ourselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  transgressions  of  a past  time,  or  for  the  whole 
chain  of  our  empirical  character.  That  which  led  the  men  of 
the  Illumination  to  limit  the  imputation  of  an  action  as  sin  to 
intentional  transgressions,  was  Leibnitz’s  conception  of  the  will 
as  a power  moved  by  representative  notions.  Kant  rightly 
affirms  that  this  expression  does  not  in  any  essential  rise  above 
the  idea  of  a machine,  and  that  it  gives  no  more  than  a rela- 
tive freedom.  There  is  nothing  thought  of  in  this  freedom — 
defined  as  it  is  by  merely  psychological  determinations  — that 
is  opposed  to  natural  necessity ; and  so  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
excludes  responsibility  for  undesigned  transgressions.  Hence 
the  sharply-marked  and  continuous  consciousness  of  guilt, 
without  which  the  whole  Christian  idea  of  reconciliation  is 
unintelligible,  becomes  methodically  possible  only  when  we 
judge  ourselves  after  the  idea  of  transcendental  freedom.  But, 
moreover,  guilt  as  an  objective  thing  hanging  over  us  can  be 
comprehended  only  because  and  in  so  far  as  the  subjective 
consciousness  of  guilt  can  be  generated  by  the  idea  of  freedom. 
He  who  has  not  learned  to  judge  himself  in  this  way,  regards 
his  sin  either  as  his  right  or  as  a weakness  which  it  does  not 
fall  to  him  to  answer  for.  But  whoever  has  carried  out  the 
opposite  view  in  his  own  case,  is  in  a position  to  recognise 
guilt  in  others  too,  and  in  men  otherwise  minded,  and  to  find 
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in  others  the  confirmation  of  its  operation  in  intensifying  sin. 
And  as  the  idea  of  freedom  establishes  its  objective  reality  in 
its  action  and  reaction  with  the  moral  law,  that  is  in  the  prac- 
tical aspect,  which  has  a longer  range  than  speculative  theo- 
retical knowledge, — so  also  the  objective  place  claimed  by  guilt 
in  the  course  of  the  life  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  in  the 
union  of  men  one  to  another,  is  proved  in  a way  to  which  the 
orthodox  treatment  of  the  notion  (p.  365)  does  not  attain. 
That  which  the  tradition  of  the  Church  desires  to  express  in 
the  notion  of  original  sin  cannot  be  apprehended  as  guilt  by 
any  one  who  does  not  draw  a distinction  between  himself  (him- 
self as  he  should  be  under  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  under  the 
obligation  of  the  moral  law),  and  the  empirical  course  of  his 
own  life  in  itself,  and  along  with  the  life  of  the  race.  If 
original  sin  brings  dovtm  the  knowledge  of  the  moral  law  to 
the  well-known  “faint  spark”  of  the  formula  concordice,  it 
cannot  be  known  as  guilt.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  is 
necessary  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  reconciliation,  then  free- 
dom in  the  Kantian  sense  must  be  conceded — ie.  the  power 
to  produce  autonomously  the  moral  law,  which  in  form  and 
content  is  universal  and  absolutely  binding.  What  are  the 
empirical  vmdiiums  under  which  this  resort  can  become  prac- 
tically effective  is  a point  to  be  determined  later.  But  let  no 
man  object  that  this  assertion  is  Pelagian  and  so  unsound ; for 
he  who  cannot  distinguish  the  Pelagian  from  the  Kantian 
notion  of  freedom  is  in  no  position  to  pronounce  a judgment  in 
this  matter. 

A characteristic  mark  of  the  moral  standpoint  of  the  Illumi- 
nation, which  operated  directly  towards  the  breaking  up  of  the 
idea  of  reconciliation,  was  the  general  reference  of  the  notion  of 
punishment  to  the  end  of  reformation  (p.  361).  Or  if  others, 
having  regard  to  the  nature  of  legally  constituted  society, 
opposed  this  individually  eudemonistic  distortion  of  the  idea 
of  punishment,  and  urged  that  punishment  aims  rather  at 
deterring  others  from  crime,  yet  this  view  also  was  dependent 
on  the  eudemonistic  principle  in  morals,  with  the  single  differ- 
ence that  the  welfare  of  human  society,  and  not  merely  that 
of  the  individual,  was  set  forth  as  the  ultimate  object  sought. 
The  similarity  of  standpoint  between  Michaelis  and  Eberhard 
is  accordingly  manifest,  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
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was  able  to  admit  reformation  as  an  end  secondary  to  that  of 
deterring,  but  insomuch  as  both  are  agreed  in  regarding  the 
physical  evil  which  follows  a given  course  of  action  as  the  only 
criterion  for  its  immorality  (pp.  362, 378).  To  this  Kant  objects' 
that  the  essence  of  punishment  is  requital  From  the  idea  of  our 
practical  reason,  which  sets  the  transgression  of  moral  law  in  the 
light  of  guilt,  it  follows  also  that  transgression  deserves  punish- 
ment. “Now  the  notion  of  punishment  as  such  is  by  no  means 
connected  with  participation  in  felicity.  For  though  he  who 
punishes  may  at  the  same  time  have  the  gracious  purpose  of 
directing  the  punishment  to  this  end  also,  yet  the  infliction  must 
first  be  justified  by  itself  as  punishment — i.e.  as  pure  evih  In 
every  punishment  as  such  there  must  first  be  justice,  and  this 
constitutes  what  is  essential  to  the  notion.  Kindness  may  be 
combined  herewith,  but  that  is  a thing  on  which  the  man  who 
deserves  punishment  has  from  his  conduct  not  the  slightest 
right  to  reckon.  Punishment  then  is  a physical  evil,  which 
though  it  were  not  attached  to  moral  badness  by  natural 
sequence,  would  yet  necessarily  be  so  attached  according  to 
the  principles  of  a moral  legislation.  If  then  all  trespass 
is  in  itself  punishable — i.e.  merits  loss  of  happiness,  it  would 
plainly  be  absurd  to  say  that  that  which  constituted  the  tres- 
pass was  the  drawing  down  on  one’s-self  of  a punishment,  by 
making  a breach  in  one’s  own  happiness.  In  this  w&y  punishment 
would  be  the  ground  on  which  any  action  is  called  a trespass* 
and  righteousness  could  consist  in  nothing  else  than  the  remis- 
sion of  artificial  punishment,  and  the  counteracting  of  that 
which  is  natural.  For  then  nothing  bad  would  remain  in  the 
action,  since  the  evils  which  would  otherwise  have  followed 
from  it,  and  which  alone  gave  to  the  action  the  name  of  had^, 
would  now  be  averted.” 

57.  The  critical  process  in  the  recognition  of  the  conditions 
of  the  practical  reason  means  that  the  principles  so  disclosed 
accompany  the  experienced  course  of  action  as  the  conditions  and 
marks  of  its  real  morality.  A certain  stage  of  development  in 
the  empirical  character  must  be  reached  before  we  can  venture 
to  seek  for  a consciousness  of  the  responsibility  that  a man  has 

* Kritik  drr  praJclitchen  VemunfL  Igter  Th.  Istes  Bncb,  1 Hptdt.  »ec.  8 
(vol.  V.  p.  40  of  the  new  edition  of  Kant’s  works  by  Hartenstein). 

* This  was  precisely  what  Eberhard’s  opinion  came  to  (above,  p.  362). 
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for  the  whole  course  of  his  action,  before  we  can  expect  action 
to  possess  its  value  in  regard  for  the  law  and  in  all -sided 
respect  for  man’s  dignity;  and  only  under  these  conditions 
can  that  consciousness  of  moral  autonomy  be  engendered  which 
submits  itself  to  the  law  as  to  a law  produced  by  itself  in  the 
process  of  constructing  correct  conceptions  of  duty  to  guide 
actioa  Now,  be  it  correct  or  not  to  say  that  morality  is  re- 
alized only  in  opposition  to  all  instincts  and  natural  appetites, 
and  that  a right  respect  for  the  law  excludes  all  admixture  of 
moral  inclination  with  the  idea  of  duty,  it  is  at  least  cer- 
tain that  the  Subject  of  phenomenal  moral  action  is  that  Self, 
(free  in  the  intelligible  sense,  but  at  the  same  time  influenced 
through  the  senses  and  marked  by  individual  peculiarities) 
which  distinguishes  itself  from  every  other  being.  From  this 
regard  the  Critiqw  of  Practical  Reason  determines  the  notion  of 
the  highest  Good,  not  as  virtue,  hut  as  the  union  of  virtue  and 
felicity,  so  that  the  former  is  viewed  as  the  supreme  condition 
of  the  latter,  and  the  union  of  the  two  as  the  most  perfect 
state  for  man  that  can  be  conceived.  Now  the  causal  relation 
between  felicity  and  virtue  cannot  mean  that  the  efibrt  after 
felicity  is  the  motive  of  virtue,  and  reciprocally  no  necessary 
connexion  between  felicity  and  virtue  can  be  demonstrated 
within  the  world  of  sense.  Thus  the  relation  of  the  two  must 
he  apprehended  to  be  that  virtue  as  the  intelligible  magnitude 
(as  Noumenon)  is  the  cause  of  the  felicity  which  falls  to  be 
realized  in  the  world  of  sense.  Kant  enables  himself  to  think 
of  this  sense  of  the  highest  good  as  practically  possible,  by 
postulating  (in  virtue  of  the  practical  Keason)  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  God  as  conditions  of  the  union 
of  moral  worth  and  felicity.  In  this  way,  guided  by  the  idea 
of  the  highest  Good,  we  arrive  at  religion ; that  is,  at  the  re- 
cognition of  a divine  command  in  all  duties.  This  conception 
does  not  involve  a surrender  of  moral  autonomy,  but  flows 
from  the  consideration  to  which  the  idea  of  God  corresponds, 
that  the  moral  law  which  binds  to  the  pursuit  of  the  highest 
Good  must  be  brought  into  connexion  with  the  indispensable 
objective  conditions  of  that  Good. 

Since  now  the  Religion  imurhalb  der  Qranzen  der  hlossen 
VemunfP  is  guided  by  this  connexion  of  thought,  the  question 
‘ “ Religion  within  the  limits  of  mere  reason.” 
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arises  whether  that  connexion  is  equally  convincing  with  the 
critical  expiscation  of  the  essential  principles  of  moral  action. 
In  positing  the  unity  of  virtue  and  felicity  as  the  substance  of 
the  highest  Good,  or  as  the  final  aim  of  the  pure  practical 
reason,  K^t  yet  repeatedly  reminds  iis  that  this  must  not  be 
viewed  as  the  motive  that  determines  the  pure  will,  but  that 
the  moral  law  is  our  sole  motive  for  taking  as  our  object  the 
highest  good  and  all  that  produces  or  facilitates  it  Not  only 
then  must  the  manner  of  our  action  towards  that  final  aim  have 
regard  for  duty  for  its  motive  power;  the  very  idea  of  the 
highest  Good  itself  is  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  duty,  and  as 
subordinated  to  the  moral  law.  For,  says  Kant,  heteronomy 
and  a falsification  of  the  moral  principle  is  the  inevitable  result 
if,  without  regard  had  to  the  law,  any  object  is  chosen  under 
the  name  of  good  and  allowed  to  determine  the  will,  so  that 
from  it  the  highest  principle  of  practice  is  deduced.  But  now 
the  highest  Good  in  that  compass  of  the  idea  which  Kant 
himself  admits,  is  not  conceivable  by  deduction  from  his  notion 
of  duty.  If  the  thought  of  duty  is  pure  only  when  it  excludes 
all  sensual  and  individual  impulses,  nay  even  moral  inclination 
towards  duty,  then  the  only  corresponding  expression  of  the 
highest  Good  is  the  virtue  which  is  indifferent  to  felicity.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  notion  of  the  highest  Good  includes  felicity 
along  with  virtue,  it  cannot  be  morally  dependent  for  its 
apprehension  on  the  point  of  view  of  duty.  The  inconsistency 
of  which  Kant  is  guilty,  is  discernible  also  in  the  fact  that  the 
subject  of  the  highest  Good  is  conceived  as  the  intelligible 
being  which  at  the  same  time  is  a creature  of  sense,  while  the 
subject  of  the  legislation  of  duty  is  conceived  as  intelligible 
being  thmgh  at  the  same  time  a creature  of  sense.  If  now,  not- 
withstanding this  the  highest  Good  in  the  full  sense  which 
Kant  gives  to  it,  and  in  accordance  herewith  the  truth  of  the  idea 
of  God,  is  claimed  as  a postulate  of  the  practical  reason,  this 
doctrine  at  once  passes  beyond  the  critique  of  practical  reason, 
and  falls  under  the  empirical  doctrine  of  ethics.^  But  the 
latter  of  course  can  assert  the  critical  principles  of  morality 

* This  Isst  point  is  conceded  by  the  Kantian  C.  Chr.  Erhard  Schmid  in  his 
Vertuch  einer  Moralp/ulotophie  (1790) ; for  he  states  (p.  148)  bis  doctrine  of  the 
highest  Good  under  the  title  " Absolute  union  of  pure  and  empirical  practical 
reason.”  Yet  he  reckons  the  doctrine  as  part  of  the  critique  of  practicsl 
reason,  and  so  does  not  attain  to  the  distinction  expressed  above. 
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only  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  other  rules  and  conditions.  So 
far,  therefore,  m the  critical  principles  of  Kant  are  asserted  by 
him  to  be  also  the  sufficient  grounds  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
highest  Good,  he  commits  an  error,  and  really  treats  them  as 
dogmatic  principles. 

That  the  critical  principles  of  morals  which  go  hack  to 
intelligible  freedom  do  not  exhaust  the  circle  of  conditions 
under  which  man  exerts  himself  as  a moral  being,  is  evinced 
also  in  the  following  discussion  in  the  Kritik  der  prakiischen 
Vemunft,  which  treats  of  the  springs  that  move  the  practical 
reason.'  The  free  will  is  determined  purely  by  the  law,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  impulses  of  sense  and  all  inclinations,  in  so  far 
as  these  might  be  contrary  to  the  law.  But  since  these  in- 
clinations and  instincts  become  operative  through  feeling,  the 
law  counteracts  them  by  itself  producing  a feeling,  to  wit  the 
sense  of  respect  for  the  law.  Now,  all  inclinations  taken 
collectively  are  called  self-seeking,  but  the  law  takes  up  a 
varying  attitude  towards  this  last,  according  as  it  takes  the 
shape  of  self-love  or  self-conceit.  The  latter  stands  in  pure 
contradiction  to  the  law,  which  accordingly  absolutely  excludes 
it ; while  self-love,  on  the  other  hand,  which  naturally  stirs 
vnthin  us  hefore  the  moral  law,  is  only  limited  by  that  law. 
Supreme  complacency  in  one’s-self  is  wholly  smitten  down  by 
the  law;  but  supreme  benevolence  towards  one’s-self  is  a 
quality  ip  every  man  which  is  moral,  provided  only  that  the 
condition  of  harmony  with  the  law  is  fulfilled.  In  this  case  it 
is  reasonable  self-love.  The  distinction  prepares  us  for  the  fact 
that  regard  for  the  law,  while  casting  down  the  self-conceit 
which  is  inconsistent  with  it,  enters  into  a relation  with  reason- 
able self-love,  so  that  each  conditions  or  includes  the  other. 
For  feeling — even  such  feeling  as  springs  from  the  purely 
intellectual  ground  of  the  moral  law, — can  be  conceived  only  as 
existing  in  the  concrete  individual  subject,  who  is  at  once  a crea- 
ture of  sense  and  of  intelligible  freedom.  Moreover,  the  value 
of  no  object  and  no  thought,  not  even  that  of  the  moral  law, 
can  be  felt  apart  from  self-respect,  which  belongs  to  the  category 
of  feeling.  In  admitting,  therefore,  that  this  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  law  is  not  merely  the  spring  that  urges  us  to  mondity, 
but  is  morality  itself,  Kant  seems  to  indicate  the  point  at  which 
' Enter  Theil,  er$te$  Bach,  dritlee  HavpM&dc,  voL  v.  p.  76  «ej. 
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ethical  doctrine  in  order  to  attain  completeness  and  demonstrate 
that  the  critical  principles  are  those  efifective  in  human  life, 
must  pass  over  to  the  empirical  development  But  this  is  not 
what  he  really  does.  He  manipulates  the  problem  so  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  synthesis  of  rational  self-love  and  the  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  law.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  he  cannot  free 
himself  from  the  schema  of  contradictory  opposition  between 
reason  and  the  functions  of  the  senses,  even  on  this  point,  where 
the  moral  feeling  of  respect  for  the  law  is  absolutely  incom- 
prehensible unless  it  is  recognised  that  the  empirical  Ego  is  not 
merely  the  self-conserving  centre  of  the  instincts  of  sense,  but 
as  such  is  at  the  same  time  the  organ  of  intelligible  freedom. 
Instead  of  this  the  schema  of  antithesis  between  the  instincts  of 
sense  and  moral  legislation — a schema  which  is  rightly  used  in 
criticising  the  faculty  of  will — is  applied  as  a dogmatic  canon 
to  the  scientific  interpretation  of  moral  feeling.  We  are  not  to 
use  moral  feeling  in  the  criticism  of  actions,  miich  less  in  establish- 
ing the  objective  moral  lave  itself;  it  must  serve  purely  as  a motive 
impelling  us  to  take  the  law  in  itself  as  our  maxim.  Now  this 
sentence  draws  a dogmatic  distinction  between  things  which, 
by  Kant’s  critical  process,  should  have  been  thought  of  as 
united,  The  subjective  maxim  is  just  the  form  in  which  the 
objective  law  is  recognised  and  applied  as  universally  valid  If 
now  moral  feeling  is  the  faculty  to  discover  maxims  of  universal 
validity,  it  is  the  subjective  empirical  organ  in  which  intelligible 
freedom  evinces  itself  as  legislative,  that  is,  as  the  objective 
ground  of  objective  law.  The  same  result  may  he  reached  by 
a different  course.  The  second  maxim  of  the  Grundlegung  zur 
Metaphysik  der  Sitten — that  which  looks  to  the  substance  of  the 
law — runs  thus  : So  act  as  to  use  hiunanity  whether  in  thine 
own  person  or  that  of  another,  never  merely  as  means,  but 
always  also  as  end  But  this  cannot  be  accomplished  save  on 
the  assumption  of  a developed  feeling  for  the  worth  of  mankind, 
which  again  is  impossible  apart  from  a sense  of  one’s  own 
worth.  And  such  a sense  is  rational  self-love,  in  which  the 
individual  equipped  with  sensitive  functions  no  longer  allows 
his  animal  life  to  roll  on  against  the  law  or  independently  of 
it,  because  he  finds  his  vocation  by  taking  a place  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  spirit.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  Kritik  der  praktischen 
Vemunft  does  not  repeat  this  formulation  of  the  law  that  rests 
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on  its  substance.  For  in  proportion  as  the  notion  of  law  is 
determined  only  formally,  Kant  abstains  from  observing  the 
conditions  under  which  the  doctrine  of  Ethics  would  necessarily 
become  empirical.  But  in  the  same  ratio  he  overstrained  the 
critical  point  of  view,  and  applied  its  schema  to  that  problem 
in  which  he  should  have  recognised  the  empirically  operative 
root  of  the  principles  of  morality  which  his  criticism  had 
detected. 

Now  the  fact  that  the  critical  principles  of  morality  are 
dogmatically  handled  and  used  as  exhaustive  conditions  of 
moral  consciousness  and  action,  is  also  the  reason  why  Kant 
has  presented  religion  as  a kind  of  appendix  to  morals.  If 
respect  for  duty,  and  the  autonomous  recognition  thereof  in  the 
application  of  its  maxims  in  their  widest  possible  scope,  come 
to  exist  withxmt  more  ado,  then  through  the  idea  of  the  highest 
Good  which  the  moral  law  prescribes  we  are  led  up  to  religion, 
i.e.,  to  the  recognition  of  a Divine  command  in  every  duty. 
Kant  makes  the  express  reservation  that  even  on  this  view 
everything  remains  unselfish  and  based  on  duty  alone,  that 
neither  hope  nor  fear  can  be  suffered  to  operate  as  motives, 
since  the  moral  law  is  still  the  ground  that  determines  the 
will  which  is  directed  to  further  the  highest  Good.  Thus  the 
thought  of  God  adds  nothing  to  the  conception  of  the  law, 
and  if  this  is  so  one  can  imagine  that  the  highest  Good  might 
also  be  sought  purely  from  respect  for  the  law,  without  any 
conscious  postulation  of  the  existence  of  God.  While  these 
considerations  may  serve  to  suggest  to  us  what  expectations 
we  are  to  form  of  the  “ Religion  within  the  limits  of  pure 
Reason,”  it  is  manifest,  on  the  other  hand,  what  position  is  to 
be  assigned  to  the  thought  of  God  or  religion  if  the  Kantian 
conception  of  the  highest  Good  and  the  moral  feeling  of  respect 
for  the  law  be  recognised  as  functions  of  the  empirical  moral 
subject  As  the  respect  paid  by  the  individual  to  a law 
universally  valid  presupposes  moral  fellowship  with  all  its 
manifoldly  linked  elements,  so  the  effort  after  a harmony  be- 
tween worthiness  and  felicity  presupposes  a relation  of  human 
morality  to  the  world  of  nature.  Both  alike  can  be  recog- 
nised as  practically  valid,  and  so  proper  moral  autonomy  can 
be  assured,  only  by  the  postulation  of  the  idea  of  God  as  of 
the  Being  necessarily  presupposed  in  this  practical  situation 
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of  man  in  the  world,  and  of  the  moral  subject  in  the  moral 
community. 

These  remarks  become  operative  in  the  hands  of  Kant  him- 
self, when  in  the  3d  part  of  the  Religion  innerhoB)  der  Ordnzen 
der  hlossen  Vemunft  (1793),  he  treats  of  the  victory  of  the  good 
over  the  evil  principle,  and  of  the  founding  of  a kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  For  what  is  evil  in  the  individual  gains  strength 
by  his  position  in  the  fellowship  of  men ; but  in  like  manner 
the  advance  and  final  victory  of  what  is  good  can  be  procured 
by  no  surer  means  than  by  the  founding  and  spread  of  a society 
constituted  by  laws  of  virtue ; which  by  reason  is  enjoined  as 
the  task  and  the  duty  of  the  whole  human  race  Kow  the 
idea  of  this  Whole  is  distinct  from  all  moral  laws ; the  duty  of 
working  for  a Whole,  of  which  we  cannot  know  whether  as  a 
Whole  it  is  subject  to  our  powers,  is  diverse  from  all  other 
duties  in  kind  and  in  principle.  For  this  duty  demands  that 
we  presuppose  the  idea  of  a higher  moral  being,  by  whose  ordi- 
nance the  powers  of  individuals,  inadequate  by  themselves,  are 
united  to  a general  result  For  if  an  ethical  commonwealth  is 
to  be  instituted,  all  individuals  must  be  subjected  to  a public 
legislation,  and  all  the  laws  by  which  they  are  bound  must  be 
capable  of  being  viewed  as  commands  of  a common  lawgiver. 
Now  in  a merely  legal  (juristic)  society,  the  Many  must  them- 
selves be  the  lawgiver,  because  the  point  to  be  legislated  for  is 
the  restriction  of  each  man’s  freedom.  But  in  an  ethical  com- 
monwealth the  people  cannot  give  the  law,  because  all  laws 
are  directed  to  morality,  i.e.,  to  the  inner  character  of  actions. 
And  so  this  legislation  must  proceed  from  some  other  than  the 
people,  viz.,  from  that  Being  as  whose  command  we  can  view 
all  the  duties  (including  moral  duties) ; who  knows  the  heart 
and  can  estimate  the  value  of  every  moral  action.  Now  this  is 
the  notion  of  God,  as  moral  ruler  of  the  universe.  Therefore  an 
ethical  commonwealth  can  be  thought  of  only  as  a People  of 
God,  ruled  by  laws  of  virtue  ; or,  being  the  kingdom  of  God, 
such  a commonwealth  can  be  taken  in  hand  among  men  only 
by  means  of  religion — and  that  it  may  be  a public  society,  only 
in  the  form  of  a visible  Church.* 

If  these  considerations  are  sound,  they  furnish  a test  whereby 
we  may  judge  that  the  attempt  to  comprehend  religion  without 
* Cy.  in  the  above-cited  edition  of  Kant's  Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  175-177,  249. 
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passing  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  reason  (as  Kant  drew  these 
limits)  was  from  the  first  doomed  to  failure.  Subjectively, 
religion  always  arises  from  the  necessity  felt  to  secure  that 
spiritual  freedom  from  the  constraint  of  nature,  of  which  man 
is  conscious  a priori,  in  relation  to  his  no  less  undeniable  de- 
pendence on  nature  (in  all  its  gradations  up  to  human  society). 
This  security  is  sought  by  postulating  the  idea  of  a spiritual 
Being  to  whom  spirit  and  nature  alike  owe  their  origin,  and  by 
whom  the  connexion  between  these  is  regulated.  But  mere 
(practical)  reason,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  faculty  was 
interpreted  by  Kant’s  criticism,  points  to  the  unconditioned 
causality  of  freedom,  and  the  independence  with  which  its  law  is 
produced.  In  the  circle  of  these  notions  Religion  finds  not  even 
a subjective  necessity,  since  the  dependence  of  man — in  which 
lies  the  other  and  subjective  premiss  of  a possible  religion — is 
wholly  left  out  of  sight.  And  so  from  Kant’s  mere  reason  no 
necessary  inference  for  the  validity  of  religion  can  be  drawn, 
but  only  an  inference  of  an  arbitrary  kind.  Therefore  in  rela- 
tion to  the  intelligible  notion  of  freedom,  and  the  autonomous 
production  of  the  law,  a merely  accidental  addition  to  the 
scientific  principles  of  morals  is  made,  when  the  law  is  regarded 
as  the  law  of  God.  Or  if  a necessary  conclusion  as  to  the 
importance  of  religion  is  to  be  drawn  from  practical  reason, 
then  we  must  mean  the  practical  reason  of  the  empirical  sub- 
ject, who  is  in  part  free,  in  part  unfree,  who,  as  member  of  the 
world  of  sense,  aims  at  felicity  conditioned  by  virtue,  and  who, 
as  member  of  the  ethical  and  yet  terrestrial  kingdom  of  God, 
postulates  the  idea  of  God,  and  that  as  the  necessary  presup- 
position of  his  moral  position  in  the  present,  and  of  bis  cosmical 
position  in  the  future.  And  this  confirms  our  conclusion,  that 
the  postulate  of  the  idea  of  God  made  by  Kant  in  the  Kritik 
der  praktisehen  Vemunft  is  either  not  convincing  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  means  it — for  the  idea  of  the  highest  Good  is  no 
longer  supported  by  critical  but  by  empirical  arguments — or 
else  that  the  postulate  must  react  on  and  so  limit  the  notions 
of  freedom  and  autonomy  of  the  practical  reason,  if  once  it  is 
found  to  have  a hold  in  the  field  of  empirical  Ethic.  Though 
Kant  then  expressly  assures  us  that  the  idea  of  God  grows  out 
of  ethic,  and  so  cannot  be  at  its  root,’  yet  the  fact  is  that  the 
> Aa  above,  p.  99. 
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idea  of  God  either  is  not  the  necessary  issue  of  (the  critical 
series  of  notions  in)  Ethic,  or  if  necessarily  postulated  by 
Ethic  (in  the  totality  of  its  conditions)  must  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  of  the  validity  of  human  freedom  in  the  world  of 
sense. 

68.  The  religious  point  of  view,  in  accordance  with  which 
Kant,  in  the  third  part  of  his  philosophical  doctrine  of  religion, 
accounts  for  the  possibility  of  the  moral  commonwealth,  has  no 
influence  on  the  preceding  discussions  on  the  “ Indwelling  of 
the  evil  principle  along  with  the  good;  or  the  radical  moral  evil 
of  human  nature,”  and  on  “ the  struggle  of  the  good  principle 
with  the  evil  for  the  mastery  over  man.”  Although  the  first  of 
these  themes  necessarily  relates  to  empirical  humanity,  and 
although  in  his  treatment  of  radical  moral  evil  the  influence  of 
human  fellowship  upon  the  individual  is  considered;  in  the 
discussion  of  the  second  point,  on  the  other  hand,  the  indivi- 
dual subject  is  brought  before  us  in  complete  independence  of 
all  his  neighbours,  and  the  conditions  of  the  struggle  against 
moral  evil  are  judged  exclusively  in  accordance  with  the  points 
of  view  from  which  the  critical  philosophy  contemplates  Ethic. 
Moral  evil,  moreover,  is  not  brought  into  any  specific  relation 
to  God  whatever ; the  doctrine  of  it  accordingly  bears  only  the 
character  of  an  empirical  doctrine  of  Ethics.  The  Christian 
thought  of  reconciliation  comes  in  for  the  first  time  in  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  the  struggle  of  the  good  principle 
with  the  evil ; and  only  this  presentation  can  fitly  claim  to 
exhibit  religion  as  it  is  within  the  limits  of  mere  reason.  In 
this  discussion  Kant  accordingly  confirms  his  assurance  that 
the  idea  of  religion  proceeds  from  Ethic  (as  its  real  foundation), 
and  does  not  constitute  its  basis  (so  as  to  make  Ethic  to  be 
the  ground  on  which  the  validity  of  the  religious  idea  might 
be  known).  That  is,  he  here  elaborates  the  doctrine  that  the 
Christian  idea  of  reconciliation  is  only  the  unreal  reflection  of 
a purely  individual  process  of  the  moral  will,  or  the  incidental 
circumstance  attaching  to  that  which  actually  exists  only  in 
the  independent  development  of  the  moral  subject  It  is 
indeed  very  significant,  when  we  compare  the  case  of  the  Illu- 
mination, that  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  and  of  justification  for  His  sake,  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  Kant  that  in  them  he  recognised  precisely  that  idea 
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which,  by  the  standard  of  unaided  reason,  exhibited  itself  as 
the  kernel  of  religion  ; and  after  all  it  does  not  in  the  end 
come  to  the  same  thing  whether  these  doctrines  be  accepted 
merely  as  play  of  the  fancy  of  the  subject,  who  is  judged  in 
accordance  with  the  critique  of  the  practical  reason,  or  whether 
their  truth  in  the  religious  sense  be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
theoretical  criticism  of  the  illuminantista  But  still  the  idea 
of  radical  moral  evil  gives  to  Kant’s  maintenance  of  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  at  most  the  significance  of  a prophecy ; and  it  is 
just  his  recognition  of  radical  moral  evil  in  men  that  makes  an 
epoch  in  opposition  to  the  Illumination.  On  this  account  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  business  we  have  in  hand  to 
take  into  consideration  also  this  substitute  for  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin, — the  doctrine  the  theoretical  difficulties  of  which 
led  the  Illumination  to  hold  itseK  justified  in  surrendering 
its  tendency  also  as  worthless. 

Kant  acknowledges  that  the  propensity  to  moral  evil  dis- 
plays itself  in  man  just  as  soon  as  the  use  of  freedom  makes 
its  appearance  in  him.  When  he  calls  that  propensity  natural 
or  iimate  guilt,  he  certainly  in  doing  so  makes  the  reservation 
that  it  consists  not  in  any  impulse  of  nature  but  in  a maxim. 
For  if  it  were  the  former,  the  use  of  freedom  would  be  referred 
entirely  to  determination  by  natural  causes.  But  this  is  in- 
consistent with  freedom.  Accordingly,  when  man  is  said  to  be 
evil  by  nature,  this  means  only  a principle  in  him,  prior  to  all 
experience,  which  leads  to  the  adoption  of  maxims  that  are 
contrary  to  the  law,  and  that  too  to  such  an  extent  that  herein 
is  expressed  what,  as  matter  of  fact,  is  a generic  character  of 
man.  That  principle  cannot  be  looked  for  in  an  inheritance 
from  the  first  parents,  because  that  would  assign  to  it  a natural 
cause,  viz.,  generation,  and  so  all  imputation  of  the  evil  propen- 
sity would  have  to  be  excluded.  Nor  can  the  principle  consist 
in  the  instincts  of  sense,  for  the  natural  inclinations  have  not  in 
themselves  any  direct  connexion  with  moral  evil,  at  all  events 
none  more  direct  than  they  have  with  virtue,  for  in  their  nature 
they  supply  the  material  of  the  latter  also.  Neither  does  the 
bad  maxim  which  constitutes  the  form  of  the  propensity  in- 
clude in  itself  any  rebellious  repudiation  of  the  moral  law  as  a 
whole.  For  this  last  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion even  of  the  worst  of  men,  in  virtue  of  their  ethical  con- 
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atitution.  If  then  this  is  so,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
impulses  of  sense  are  active  in  the  evil  maxim  in  accordance 
with  the  subjective  principle  of  self-love,  Kant  concludes  that 
the  evil  maxim  originates  in  the  subordination  of  moral  order 
to  the  inclinations.  That  is,  while  the  moral  law  ought  to 
pass  as  the  highest  condition  of  the  gratification  of  self-love, 
the  evil  maxim  proceeds  upon  the  rule  that  the  im/pulses  of  self- 
love  and  its  inclinations  assert  themselves  as  conditioning  the 
observance  of  the  moral  law.  The  opposition  between  this  treat- 
ment of  radical  moral  evil  and  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
whatever  their  analogy  may  be,  extends  both  to  the  formal  and 
the  material  side  of  the  matter.  According  to  Kant,  moral 
evil  is  not  naturally  inherited,  and  it  is  not  absolute  rebellion 
against  the  moral  law ; it  is  not  wickedness  in  the  formal  sense ; 
it  is  not  disposition  to  evil  as  such ; it  is  not  the  tendency  to 
contravene  the  law  as  a whole,  as  original  sin  is  represented 
to  be.  Rather  does  Kant,  in  accordance  with  experience,  find 
that  perverseness  of  heart  can  also  co-exist  with  a tendency  to 
conformity  with  the  law,  and  that  wickedness  in  many  men  does 
not  exceed  the  grades  of  infirmity  and  impurity,  and  only  on  a 
third  and  higher  grade  exhibits  itself  as  intentional  guilt  But 
then  the  usual  manner  in  which  ^ism  treats  with  the  law, 
where  an  egoistic  legality  alternates  with  unintentional  trans- 
gressions, is  not  regarded  by  him  as  guiltless  weakness ; on  the 
contrary,  he  recognises  in  it  already  the  radical  perversity 
which,  in  the  maxim  of  the  supremacy  of  egoism  over  the  law, 
displays  opposition  to  the  law,  i.e.,  moral  evil.  If  now  we 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  radical  moral  evil,  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  an  origin  in  ti?ne,  for  man’s  action  in  time  does  not 
appear  as  free ; rather  is  every  manifestation  of  evil  imputed 
in  such  a way  as  if  one  had  immediately  passed  out  of  the  state 
of  innocence  into  transgression  of  the  law.  The  rationed  origin 
of  the  evil  propensity  is  undiscovemble,  because  the  quest 
would  involve  an  endless  regress  from  evil  to  eviL  If  accord- 
ingly nothing  is  left  to  us  but  to  represent  the  maxim  of  evil 
as  an  act  of  spontaneous  arbitrariness,  the  intelligible  idea  of 
freedom  still  contributes  nothing  to  its  explanation,  because 
this  last  is  rather  at  the  root  of  our  recognition  of  the  law,  and 
accordingly,  as  ground  of  the  opposite  also,  would  be  contra- 
dictory to  itselfi  The  Bible  narrative  also  of  the  fall  from  the 
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state  of  innocence  experienced  by  our  first  parents,  has  only 
the  allegorical  meaning  that  the  propensity  to  evil  which  is 
always  present  with  us,  must  be  represented  as  free  and  arbi- 
trary. But  if  the  imputation  of  actual  sin  confirms  the  intelli- 
gible idea  of  freedom,  we  should  yet  greatly  misinterpret  Kant’s 
express  declaration  of  the  inscrutability  of  the  origin  of  sin,  if 
in  the  intelligible  freedom  of  man  we  should  also  seek  to  dis- 
cern the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  moral  evil^ 

For  the  thought  of  freedom  rather  establishes  the  possibility 
of  restoration  to  its  old  strength  of  the  original  disposition  to 
the  good.  However  hard  it  is  to  think  that  a naturally  bad 
man  should  make  himself  into  a good  one,  it  is  yet  possible, 
because  respect  for  the  moral  law  abides  even  in  the  evil  pro- 
pensity. While  this  respect  expresses  the  subjective  certainty 
and  objective  necessity  that  we  ought  now  to  be  better  men,  it 
follows  inevitably  that  we  must  be  able  also  to  be  so.  While 
freedom,  in  the  noetic  sense,  is  the  ground  of  the  consciousness 
of  our  moral  destiny,  it  is  also  the  power  of  realizing  that,  the 
power  which,  in  spite  of  the  corruption  of  the  empirical  char- 
acter, calls  forth  that  revolution  in  man’s  disposition,  which  is 
comparable  to  a new  birth  or  new  creation.  The  susceptibility 
for  the  good  which  is  herein  attained,  needs  of  course  to  be 
continually  confirmed  in  the  way  of  improvement  But  to  God 
who  sees  through  the  intelligible  motives  of  the  heart,  for 
Whom  the  endlessness  of  moral  progress  is  a unity,  the  re- 
generate person  is  as  good  as  actually  a good  man.  It  is  with 
this  declaration  that  Kant  first  transfers  to  the  religious  sphere 

* Kant’s  words  are  the  following  (as  above,  vi.  p.  137)  : “The  rational 
origin  of  this  pro]iensity  to  evil  remains  nndisooverable  to  ns,  became  it 
also  must  itself  be  imputed  to  us  ; consequently  that  highest  ground  of  all 
maxima  would  again  demand  the  assumption  of  an  evil  maxim.  Evil  can 
only  have  arisen  out  of  moral  evil ; and  yet  the  original  disposition  is  a dis- 
]>osition  to  the  good.  For  us  accordingly  there  is  no  conceivable  explanation 
whence  moral  evil  can  first  have  come  upon  us.”  Thus  1 do  not  find  that  it  is 
Kant’s  thought  that  is  expressed  by  Domer  (Lehre  von  der  Person  Christi, 
qtm  Xheil,  p.  974)  : “ This  propensity  must  have  its  ground  in  freedom  ; but 
as  it  lies  in  no  act  in  time,  it  points  away  to  an  intelligible  free,  original  act, 
by  which  the  highest  maxim  was  perverted and  by  Gass  (Oesch.  der 
protest.  Dogmata,  Bd.  4,  p.  290) : " Conceived  as  original  sin  (!)  sin  re- 
sembles an  intelligible  act  which  comprehends  in  one  the  aggregate  sum  of 
human  offences.’’  These  misinterpretations  are  doubtless  pi^uced  by  the 
confusing  impression  of  a mythologizing  travesty  of  Kant’s  doctrine.  Kant’s 
meaning  is  exceeded  when  the  actual  derivation  of  evil  from  intelligible  free- 
dom by  one  act  is  asserted.  For  hereby  freedom  also  is  made  to  be  a cause 
in  time,  which  in  its  idea  it  ought  not  to  be. 
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the  discussion  which  up  to  this  point  has  been  purely  ethical ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  of  this.  It  is  the 
necessity  for  placing  securely  in  comparison  with  the  corn- 
plexus  of  all  phenomena,  i.e.,  with  nature — the  value  of  human 
freedom  which  expresses  the  peculiar  destiny  of  man,  but 
phenomenally  is  never  fully  manifested.  Accordingly  the 
struggle  of  the  good  principle  with  the  evil  had  to  be  brought 
under  the  religious  point  of  view,  because  in  the  empirical 
mode  of  contemplating  its  appearances,  the  struggle  would  not 
be  recognised  at  all  in  its  true  character. 

For  if  it  is  a universal  duty  of  man  to  raise  himself  to  the 
ideal  of  moral  perfection,  i.e.,  to  the  pattern  of  moral  disposition 
in  all  its  purity,  Kant  concedes  further  that  we  are  not  the 
authors  of  this  idea,  that  rather  it  has  assumed  its  place  in  man 
without  our  being  able  to  understand  how  human  nature  could 
ever  even  have  been  capable  of  receiving  it.  And,  therefore,  it 
is  truer  to  say  that  that  pattern  of  moral  perfection  in  which 
God  is  eternally  assured  of  the  purpose  of  the  world,  has  come 
down  to  us  from  heaven,  and  that  it  has  laid  hold  of  humanity. 
If,  now,  God  judges  the  man  who  has  converted  himself  to  be 
well-pleasing  and  good,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  prestations 
always  fall  short  of  the  ideal  of  the  good,  this  takes  place  under 
the  type  of  the  personified  idea  of  the  humanity  that  is  well- 
pleasing to  God.  In  that  personified  idea,  not  merely  the 
highest  possible  dutifulness  of  action,  as  well  as  example  and 
teaching  towards  the  spread  of  dutiful  activity,  are  embodied ; 
it  contains  also  readiness  to  undertake  for  the  good  of  the 
world  all  suffering,  even  to  the  most  shameful  death ; for  our 
notion  of  the  degree  of  strength  in  the  moral  disposition  in- 
cludes this  test  by  obstacles.  “ In  practical  faith  in  this  Son 
of  God,  in  so  far  as  He  is  conceived  as  having  assumed  human 
nature,  man  can  now  hope  to  be  well-pleasing  to  God,  and 
thereby  to  enjoy  felicity  also.” 

Thus  far  has  Kant  appropriated  the  train  of  Christian  ideas ; 
and  if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  fragmentary  manner  in 
which  his  meaning  is  conveyed,  as  well  as  many  reservations, 
it  con-esponds  in  some  measure  to  Arminianism,  ie.,  to  the 
dogmatic  type  which,  with  unimportant  differences,  was  also 
adhered  to  by  the  rationalism  of  the  school  of  Semler,  as  well 
as  by  the  contemporary  supra-naturalism.  £ut^  if  Kant  had 
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seriously  dealt  with  the  religious  idea,  even  though  only  in 
this  way,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  stand- 
point of  unaided  reason,  and  to  pass  over  to  historical  em- 
piricism. This,  however,  is  not  his  intention.  On  this  account 
his  concessions  to  the  fact  of  Christian  revelation  alternate,  in 
his  brief  presentation  of  the  above  train  of  thought,  with  vari- 
ous reservations.  Not  only  does  he  teach  that  the  moral  ideal  of 
reason  is  only  represented  as  personified ; the  proposition  cited 
above,  with  which  the  section  closes,  is  also  carried  out  and 
interpreted  in  a sense  quite  different  from  that  which  seemed 
to  be  meant  For  that  practical  faith  in  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God,  in  which  man  becomes  acceptable  to  God,  does  not  mean 
religious  faith,  or  subjection  to  an  ordinance  which  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  Divine.  On  the  contrary,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  practical  faith  is  declared  to  be  the  man  “ who  is 
conscious  within  bimseK  of  such  a moral  disposition  that  he 
can  believe  and  repose  firm  confidence  in  himself,  that  under 
like  temptations  and  sufferings  (as  they  are  made  to  be  touch- 
stones of  that  idea)  he  would  remain  immoveably  attached  to 
the  pattern  of  humanity,  and  with  faithful  imitation  follow  His 
example ; such  a man,  and  such  a man  alone,  is  entitled  to 
regard  himself  as  one  who  is  a not  unworthy  object  of  God’s 
complacency.”  Here  Kant  again  passes  over  to  the  point  of 
view  which  regards  the  religious  idea  as  springing  indeed  out 
of  morality,  but  not  as  constituting  its  basis.  When  he  had 
developed  the  idea  of  regeneration  and  of  acceptance  with  God, 
as  against  radical  moral  evil,  the  impression  was  produced  that 
the  regenerate  man,  in  that  merely  relative  improvement  which 
he  experiences  in  himself,  has  to  found  his  moral  self-confidence 
realiter  upon  the  Divine  judgment  on  the  transcendental 
depths  of  his  heart ; and  what  was  needed  was  to  indicate  the 
actual  and  necessary  mode  of  obtaining  this  postulate.  But 
now,  instead  of  taking  this  in  hand,  Kant  aflBrms  that  the 
regenerate  man,  in  spite  of  his  empirical  imperfection,  has  the 
ground  of  his  self-confidence  in  himself,  and  only  reflects  the 
sureness  of  that  confidence  in  his  inferential  representation  of 
the  Divine  complacency.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  judgment  is 
again  confirmed  that  religion  within  the  limits  of  mere  reason 
has  only  a contingent  validity,  and  that  the  subject  of  the 
practical  reason  can  just  as  weU  omit  as  complete  the  reflexion 
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of  his  worth  in  the  thought  of  God.  In  aoCtrsdiction  of  a 
statement  previoualj  made,  Kant  declares  that  no  example  in 
experience  is  needed  to  make  the  idea  of  a man  morally  well- 
pleasing to  God  become  a pattern  for  us,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  this  idea  is  offered  to  us  as  an  example  by  the  reason 
itself.  As  we  mghi  to  be  conform  to  it,  so  also  of  necessity 
we  can  be.  Were  it  imperative  to  deduce  the  necessity  for 
being  a man  well-pleasing  to  God  from  anything  else  than  the 
absolute  validity  of  the  law,  and  from  freedom,  the  dignity  of 
the  law,  as  the  unconditioned  and  sufficient  determining  cause 
of  action,  would  be  lowered.  This  reflection  again  implies  that 
the  critical  principles  of  morality  are  directly  made  use  of  as 
the  dogmatic  principles  of  the  empirical  doctrine  of  ethics ; and 
so  serves  to  confirm  the  judgment  already  expressed,  that  in 
this  confusion  Kant’s  fundamental  error  in  his  interpretation  of 
religion  consists. 

For  while  the  complete  change  of  the  radically  evil  man  is 
possible  {potentia)  from  his  noetic  freedom,  because  man’s 
destiny  to  the  good  which  is  therein  expressed  is  inalienable  ; 
by  Kant’s  own  remarks*  this  moral  obligation  does  not  imply 
that  the  capability  (acfits)  of  conversion  flows  from  noetic  free- 
dom in  itself  considered.  None  the  less  does  Kant  afterwards 
assume  this  capability  as  effectual  towards  that  end.  This 
assertion  (in  contradiction  with  his  own  premisses)  of  the 
unconditioned  power  of  the  lawgiving  freedom  in  the  man  who 
empirically  is  bad,  next  leads  to  his  altering  the  constitutive 
significance  of  the  ideas  of  religion  into  what  is  mere  subjective 
reflection.  In  conformity  herewith,  Kant  also  changes  the 
thought  (which  at  first  had  been  recognised  as  a necessary  one) 
of  the  Divine  justification  of  the  man  who  has  been  converted  by 
himself  into  the  thought  that  this  same  man,  in  his  self-reliance 
based  upon  his  freedom,  justifies  himself,  although  there  can 
be  attributed  to  no  man  that  insight  into  himself  which  belongs 
to  the  “ Searcher  of  hearts.”*  But  he  also  explains  away  in  the 

* P.  139.  “ How  DOW  it  is  possible  that  a man  who  by  nature  is  wicked 

should  make  himself  good  is  a thing  that  transcends  all  our  conception  ; for 
how  can  an  evil  tree  bear  good  fruit  ?”  But  still  as  we  ought  to  become 
better  men,  “ we  must  also  be  able  to  become  such,  even  though  what  we  are 
able  to  do  should  in  itself  be  insufficient,  and  only  serve  to  make  us  capable 
of  receiving  a higher  aid  inscrutable  to  us.” 

^ Therefore  Kant,  after  this  change  of  opinion  at  p.  15C,  returns  in  p.  162 
to  the  religious  thought. 
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same  direction  the  idea  of  penal  satisfaction  which  the  Church- 
doctrine  refers  to  Christ  For,  since  the  man  who  began  with 
evil  cannot  make  up  for  the  infinite  transgressions  he  has  been 
guilty  of  even  by  subsequent  dutiftilnesa,  there  attaches  to 
him  a guilt  which  would  bring  with  it  infinite  punishment  and 
banishment  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  guilt  cannot  be 
wiped  away  by  another,  for  it  is  not  transferable  like  a money- 
debt,  but  is  personal  in  the  highest  degree,  and  can  only  be 
borne  by  the  culprit  himself.  But  when  the  culprit  is  regarded 
as  regenerate,  he  is  indeed  the  same,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
another  than  he  was  before.  While  thus  his  having  forsaken 
his  depraved  ways  already  in  itself  involves  self-sacrifice,  and 
the  entry  on  a long  series  of  ills  which  the  regenerate  man 
submits  himself  to  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  good,  in  this 
very  thing  he  endures  what  was  due  to  him  as  punishment  in 
his  previous  state.  This,  according  to  Kant,  is  the  cogitable 
truth  of  that  which  is  represented  as  having  been  a death 
endured  once  for  all  by  Christ,  the  representative  of  humanity. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Kant  discovered  for  himself  this 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  corre- 
sponding as  it  does  to  his  own  point  of  view.  And  yet  it  is  far 
from  new.  For  the  Anabaptist  John  Denk  (p.  291)  before  him 
had  reconciled  the  ethical  autonomy  of  the  individual  subject 
with  the  thought  of  the  penal  satisfaction  rendered  necessary 
by  past  sins,  by  the  assumption  that  the  regenerate  person,  in 
acquiescing  in  his  original  condemnation  and  mortifying  the 
fle^,  establishes  the  validity  of  the  law  that  demands  the 
punishment  of  his  previous  sins.  This  coincidence,  moreover, 
is  quite  explicable.  The  one  as  well  as  the  other  places  the 
active  ethical  subject  in  atomistic  independence,  and  so  finds 
the  endurance  of  punishment  by  a representative  to  be  un- 
thinkable ; they  both  accordingly  make  the  dialectic  between 
punishment  and  reformation  end  in  the  change  of  the  subjec- 
tive circumstances.  Both,  however,  at  the  same  time  express  a 
characteristic  Christian  truth.  The  endurance  of  merited  ill 
has  for  the  regenerate  the  value  of  retributive  punishment,  but 
no  longer  that  of  reprobative  pvmishment  which  it  has  for  the 
sinner.  Herein  Kant’s  opposition  to  the  lUuminantist  treat- 
ment of  the  idea  of  punishment  (p.  396)  holds  firm  ground ; and 
in  itself  the  thought  before  us  is  one  of  indubitable  trutL 
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Only  it  is  not  evident  how  those  conflicts  and  troubles,  which 
the  regenerate  man  takes  to  himself  for  the  sake  of  the  good 
principle,  are  to  be  recognised  as  punishments  of  his  sinful  past. 
In  this  particular  application  of  the  principle,  Kant  undoubtedly 
has  gone  wrong,  just  as  Denk  did,  who  groundlessly  includes 
in  one  the  ascetic  side  of  the  moral  conflict  in  the  regenerate 
with  his  acquiescence  in  his  original  condemnation.  The  ques- 
tion, moreover,  presents  itself  whether  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
penal  satisfaction  can  actually  be  interpreted,  as  Kant  at  the 
close  asserts,  to  be  the  personified  presentation  of  that  idea,  or 
, whether  it  is  not  a truth  which  offers  the  key  to  that  view  of 
salutary  endurance  of  punishment 

At  least  Kant  in  the  third  part  of  his  philosophical  doctrine 
of  religion  (the  victory  of  the  evil  principle  and  the  founding 
of  a kingdom  of  God  upon  earth)  has  succeeded  in  gaining 
from  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  a further-reaching  significance. 
It  has  already  been  indicated  (p.  402)  that  in  this  connexion 
Kant  has  been  unable  to  avoid  entering  upon  the  specifically 
religious  explanation  of  the  association  of  men  by  laws  of 
virtue.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prevent  his  calling  to  his  aid 
for  this  purpose  at  the  same  time  the  self-activity  of  men.  By 
this  instrumentality  the  moral  kingdom  of  God  fs  realized  as 
Church.  Now,  though  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be  grounded 
only  on  the  pure  reasonable  faith  of  religion  that  we  have  to 
fulfil  all  duties  as  being  at  the  same  time  commands  of  God, 
yet  in  this  it  is  only  the  goal  of  association  in  the  Church  that 
can  be  contemplated.  For  the  weakness  of  human  nature  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  such  pure  faith  can  never  be 
counted  on, — not  at  least  from  the  beginning.  Bather  there- 
fore does  the  existence  of  the  Church  rest  on  statutory  laws, 
which  being  represented  as  Divine  point  back  to  revelation, 
and  are  comprehended  in  a historical  faith.  If,  accordingly, 
this  historical  Church-faith  in  moulding  men  to  an  ethical 
commonwealth  naturally  precedes  the  pure  moral  faith  of  re- 
ligion, the  place  of  the  latter  as  being  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at 
must  be  upheld  in  the  preparatory  stage,  and  confirmed  by  the 
moral  interpretation  of  the  records  and  institutes  of  religion,  in 
order  that  the  Church  may  gradually  be  transferred  into  the 
complete  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  relation  is 
illustrated  by  Kant  precisely  in  his  criticism  of  the  traditional 
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doctrine  of  reconciliation.  The  hope  of  blessedness,  he  admits, 
connects  itself  with  two  conditions,  namely,  that  transgressions 
become  in  the  eyes  of  the  Judge  as  if  they  had  not  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  we  walk  in  a new  life  conformably  to  duty. 
The  two  conditions  of  necessity  go  together ; and  the  attempt 
is  made  to  prove  this  by  deducing  the  one  from  the  other.  But 
the  two  possible  combinations  of  the  thoughts  lead  to  anti- 
nomies of  the  reason.  For,  assuming  first  that  a satisfaction 
for  sins  has  been  made,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a reasonable 
man,  who  knows  himself  to  be  deserving  of  punishment,  can 
apply  to  himself  the  penal  satisfaction  intended  by  another,  and 
believe  that  a good  life  (in  which  he  has  not  formerly  busied 
himself)  will  follow  from  this  view.  Rather  in  the  reverse  way 
will  he  deduce  the  validity  of  that  satisfaction  for  himself  only 
from  his  life  which  he  has  reformed  as  well  as  he  can.  Thus 
that  last-named  element  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  will  only 
hold  good  when  the  currency  of  the  pure  moral  faith  is  pre- 
supposed. But  assuming,  secondly,  that  man  is  by  nature 
depraved,  and  finds  in  himself  no  ability  to  amend  in  the 
future,  he  then  needs  faith  to  be  reconciled  with  God  through 
the  satisfaction  of  another,  and  may  in  this  faith  regard  himself, 
so  to  speak,  as  bom  again,  in  order  then  to  enter  upon  the  new 
course  of  life.  Thus  this  faith  must  precede  all  effort  after 
good  works, — which  contradicts  the  previous  proposition.  Now 
this  contradiction,  according  to  Kant,  does  not  admit  of  being 
theoretically  resolved,  for  we  can  recognise  no  causes  of  freedom’s 
determination  either  to  the  good  or  to  the  eviL  Practically,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  decision  is  made  in  favour  of  the  soundness 
of  the  first  train  of  thought,  as  we  must  always  begin  with  that 
which  we  ought  to  do  in  order  to  become  worthy  of  that  which 
God  may  have  done  for  us.  For,  even  if  the  historical  Church- 
faith  begins  with  the  latter  truth,  that  faith  is  yet  only  a 
vehicle  for  the  pure  faith  of  religion.  Since,  then,  this  last  is 
the  proper  aim  to  be  pursued,  we  must  make  a beginning  with 
the  corresponding  maxim  of  action,  and  use  the  maxim  of  theo- 
retical faith  as  the  means  of  confirming  and  completing  the  first 
tmtil  such  support  is  no  longer  needed. — Kant  presents  the 
antinomy  also  in  the  following  form.  Living  faith  in  the 
pattern  of  the  humanity  that  is  acceptable  to  God  (the  Son  of 
God)  in  relates  to  a moral  idea  of  the  reason,  in  so  far  as  the 
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latter  serves  us  not  merely  as  a rule,  but  as  a stimulus,  and  it 
is  therefore  all  one  whether  I begin  with  it  as  rational  faith 
or  with  the  principle  of  a good  course  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  faith  in  that  same  pattern  in  its  phenomenal  manifestation 
as  historical  faith  in  the  God-man,  is  not  interchangeable  with 
the  principle  of  a good  course  of  life,  which  must  be  wholly 
rational.  But  yet  in  the  manifestation  of  the  God-man  it  is 
after  all  the  pattern  which  has  its  place  in  our  reason,  and 
which  we  think  of  under  the  historical  figure,  that  properly 
speaking  is  the  object  of  saving  faith;  and  such  a faith  is 
identical  with  the  principle  of  a course  of  life  that  is  well- 
pleasing to  God.  Thus  the  antinomy  of  the  two  standpoints 
is  only  seeming ; because  the  same  practical  idea,  only  viewed 
in  different  aspects,  is  by  a misunderstanding  taken  for  two 
diverse  principles.  But  were  it  sought  to  make  historical 
belief  in  the  actual  manifestation  of  the  God-man  a condition  of 
saving  faith,  in  that  case,  of  course,  two  conflicting  standpoints 
would  be  indicated. 

Undeniably  Kant  concedes  to  the  idea  of  Christ’s  satisfaction 
a more  specific  meaning  than  that  it  exhibits  the  type  of  the  pro- 
per appreciation  of  punishment  on  the  part  of  every  regenerate 
person.  And  in  fact  his  recognition  of  its  necessity  stands  in 
immediate  relation  to  the  stress  he  lays  on  the  deep  depravity 
of  every  man.  When,  however,  he  disregards  its  constitutive 
influence  on  the  moral  life,  when  he  estimates  it  as  a contin- 
gent instrumentality  only  in  the  solution  of  this  practical  task, 
when  he  finds  it  superfluous  just  in  the  measure  in  which 
this  task  admits  of  being  discharged  in  accordance  with  pure 
critical  principles  of  morality, — all  this  only  evinces  his  general 
tendency,  to  which  he  adheres  in  spite  of  all  the  concessions 
that  are  wrung  from  him  by  the  impression  of  religion.  The 
immediate  ground  of  the  issue  reached  by  him  is  given,  how- 
ever, in  the  attitude  towards  one  another  which  he  gives  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Church  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  it  is 
a mistake  to  identify  these  ideas  in  substance,  and  distinguish 
them  only  as  steps  in  the  realization  of  the  same  thing.  In 
this  mistake  Kant  follows  the  tradition,  which  on  all  other 
points  he  withstands — the  churchly,  to  wit — whether  mediaeval 
and  Catholic,  or  orthodox  and  Protestant  Only  he  modifies 
the  simple  identity  of  the  two  factors  (which  is  taught  in  the 
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earlier  development  of  Christianity)  by  the  assertion  that  the 
Church  is  the  immature  stage  of  the  moral  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  on  this  condition  he  gains  that  attitude  of  opposition  to 
Church-Christianity  which  outweighs  all  seeming  approxima- 
tions thereto  on  his  part.  If  we  regard  Kant's  rationalism 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  observation  (which  has  already 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  Illumination)  holds  good  in 
his  case  also,  that  the  most  incisive  attacks  made  upon  Church- 
Christianity  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  criticism  of  tradition 
is  not  gone  into  with  thoroughgoing  earnestness,  and  that  tradi- 
tion is  faithfully  adhered  to  in  isolated  points  in  an  uncritical 
way.  The  Church  and  the  kingdom  of  God  denote  the  associa- 
tion of  men  that  Christ  founded,  in  diverse  aspects  which  hold 
good  contemporaneously  without  the  one  ever  passing  over 
into  the  other,  although  they  act  and  react  upon  each  other. 
The  association  of  those  who  believe  in  Christ  is  conceived  as 
the  kingdom  of  God,  in  so  far  as  they  pursue  the  common  task  of 
love  towards  all  men — i.e.,  the  moral  task  of  forming  them  into 
an  association  intensively  and  extensively  most  perfect.  These 
same  believers  are  conceived  as  church  or  religious  community, 
in  so  far  as  they  show  forth  their  faith  in  thanks  and  praise  to 
God,  in  the  recognition  of  His  general  and  special  guidance. 
The  task  of  the  kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  undertaken  as  a 
common  one  if  there  be  not  formed  a fellowship  for  God’s 
worship.  And  this  last  again  requires,  in  order  to  its  main- 
tenance and  extension,  a multitude  of  activities  of  an  ethical 
kind,  which  in  having  love  for  their  motive  at  the  same  time 
are  connected  with  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  as  the  functions  which  essentially  belong  to  the  Church 
have  their  direction  towards  God,  while  the  functions  which 
essentially  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God  are  directed  towards 
men,  these  two  forms  of  human  fellowship  cannot  stand  related 
to  one  another  as  lower  and  higher  grades.  If,  moreover,  the 
idea  of  reconciliation  means  that  to  the  man  who  is  led  astray 
in  sin  the  way  to  God  is  rendered  possible ; then  the  validity 
of  this  thought  can  never  become  superfluous  even  if  he  who 
has  to  contemplate  himself  tmder  this  point  of  view  is  at  the 
same  time  called  to  activity  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  Kant 
therefore  retrogrades  into  the  path  of  the  Illumination,  when 
he  disr^ards  the  import  of  the  evil  of  our  nature,  and  slmres 
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with  the  Illuminantists  the  conclusion  that  we  must  strive  with 
all  our  powers  after  a walk  acceptable  to  God,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  believe  that  God’s  love  to  humanity  (of  which  our 
reason  already  assures  us),  taking  into  accoimt  our  honest 
intention,  will  make  up  the  deficiency  of  our  action,  where- 
soever that  may  be. 

This  aimless  struggle  between  the  impressions  of  the  reli- 
gious ideas-  of  Christianity  and  the  desire  to  gain  for  morality 
an  unconditioned  dependence,  which  Kant’s  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  religion  displays,  arrives  at  no  conclusion  of  scientific 
certainty.  Particularly,  for  the  doctrines  of  reconciliation  and 
justification  there  is  brought  about  neither  their  advancement 
nor  a restoration  to  their  former  position.  He  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in  the  form  of  a 
determinate  formulated  law,  will  even  recognise  in  their  treat- 
ment by  Kant  nothing  but  the  continued  influence  of  the 
apostasy  into  which  the  Illumination  fell  Irrespective  of 
this  appearance,  it  must  still  be  maintained  that  Kant  gave 
the  Illumination  an  insuperable  check,  and  that  his  never- 
ending  vacillation  in  determining  the  relation  between  morality 
and  religion,  shows  that  the  specific  ideas  of  Christianity  had 
an  attraction  for  Kant  which  they  had  not  for  the  Illuminan- 
tists, and  by  which  Kant  is  completely  contrasted  with  them. 
Nor  can  the  fact  that  the  sympathy  has  borne  no  more  solid 
fruit  for  Kant’s  philosophical  doctrine  of  religion  be  explained 
from  “ unbelief”  on  his  part,  for  that  very  sympathy  for  Chris- 
tian ideas  which  he  shows  is  faith ; his  failure  can  be  ex- 
plained only  from  a scientific  mistake — viz.,  the  premature 
dogmatizing  of  the  critical  principles  of  his  doctrine  of  ethics. 

59.  The  authority  which  Kant  wielded  over  a certain  group 
of  theologians  is  not  yet  fully  explained  by  the  trains  of  thought 
of  an  ethical  and  religious-philosophical  nature  which  we  have 
been  presenting.  Besides  these,  his  concession  of  the  possi- 
bility of  revelation  contributed  partly  to  the  result ; and  also 
the  morally  teleological  view  of  the  universe  developed  in  his 
Kritik  der  Urtheilskra/f  (1790),  in  connexion  with  the  moral 
proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  who  must  be  conceived  not 
merely  as  Intelligence,  and  as  giving  laws  to  the  natural  world, 
but  also  as  legislative  supreme  Head  in  a moral  realm  of  ends. 
That  a revelation,  as  a means  towards  the  introduction  of  the 
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true  religion,  should  proceed  from  God,  is  declared  by  Kant, 
speaking  from  his  philosophical  standpoint,  to  be  a matter 
against  the  possibility  of  which  reason  can  no  more  decide  than 
it  can  dispute  its  necessity.  If,  accordingly,  we  should  become 
convinced  by  the  worth  of  the  moral  principles  of  Jesus,  and 
by  the  ideal  impression  of  His  personality,  that  His  claim  to 
reveal  God  is  well  founded,  such  a judgment  would  lie  be- 
yond the  competence  of  philosophy.  But  as  the  conviction  of 
Christ’s  historical  significance  was  dominated  by  the  considera- 
tion that  His  doctrines  mirrored  back  the  philosophical  truth 
of  the  absolute  worth  of  the  law,  and  of  its  fulfilment  in  human 
action,  belief  in  revelation,  while  admitted  on  this  ground,  was 
subjected  to  the  limitation  that  revelation  ought  to  maintain 
precisely  the  truths  of  the  practical  reason  which,  by  its  means, 
should  be  made  more  easily  accessible  to  the  world  of  men  than 
they  would  be  by  philosophical  investigation. 

But  now  from  this  there  arose  the  possibility  of  a twofold 
procedure  in  appreciating  the  positive  religious  dress  of  the 
truths  of  the  practical  reason.  On  one  side  they  were  regarded, 
as  by  Kant  in  his  philosophical  doctrine  of  religion,  merely  as 
symbols  of  the  necessary  course  of  the  practical  reason.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Kant  has  framed  the  “ personified  idea 
of  the  good  principle  ” by  abstraction  fix>m  the  manifestation  of 
Christ ; and  that  too  under  the  impression  of  His  value  as  a 
revelation  of  God.'  That  he  nevertheless  assigns  in  the  sequel 
no  decisive  value  to  the  empirical  individual  actuality  of  this 
Person  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  he  regards  this 
occasion  for  the  contemplation  of  the  statutory  truths  of  reli- 
gion, as  compared  with  the  purely  rational  and  independent 
apprehension  of  the  laws  of  morals,  as  a vanishing  transition- 
point,  corresponding  to  the  schema  in  which  he  recognises  the 
Church  as  an  intermediate  step  towards  the  realisation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  But  on  another  side,  the  single  empirical 
fact  with  which  the  historical  founding  of  the  conummity  was 
connected  could,  while  it  offered  itself  as  the  peculiar  embodi- 
ment of  the  truths  of  religion  in  general,  be  looked  upon  as 

* Werte,  vi  p.  165 : “ Ai  we  are  not  the  anthon  of  thia  idea,  it  on  the  con- 
trary having  taken  ita  place  in  men  without  our  being  able  to  comprehend 
how  human  nature  could  ever  have  beeu  so  much  aa  able  to  receive  it,  we 
may  rather  nay  that  that  pattern  has  come  down  to  ua  from  heaven — that  it 
has  laid  hold  of  humanity.” 
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causing  an  extension  of  religious  knowledge  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  science  which  is  attainable  by  the  unaided  reason.  For 
this  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  include  this  fact,  i.e.,  the 
manifestation  of  Christ,  definitively  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Divine  wisdom,  and  so  within  the  teleological  reflexion  on  the 
connexion  of  the  universe  with  God,  as  a fact  of  God’s  design- 
ing, the  necessary  interpretation  of  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  its  occurrence.  Undoubtedly  these  “ symbols,” 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  must  prove  their  religious  value  herein 
that  they  fit  in  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  ideas  that 
find  place  in  the  reason ; but  the  alliance  of  their  universally 
rational  meaning  with  the  individual  manifestation  of  Christ 
evinces  its  origin  in  revelation,  and  offers  a knowledge  that  sur- 
passes the  powers  of  the  reason.  This  is  the  properly  theological 
standpoint  which  J.  H.  Tieftrunk  of  Halle  assumes.'  It  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  his  position  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Logos  incarnate  and  of  reconciliation  are  regarded  as  in 
conformity  with  reason,  and  the  assertion  of  an  opponent,  that 
the  contents  of  these  doctrines  are  altogether  supra-rational,  is 
rebutted. 

Tieftrunk  ‘ holds  forth,  as  the  general  idea  of  the  Logos,  the 
truth  that  God  creates,  legislates,  sustains,  and  rules  by  ideas 
of  wisdom ; and,  as  the  general  idea  of  the  Logos  incarnate,  the 
idea  of  the  humanity  that  is  acceptable  to  God,  which  results 
as  a determining  purpose  from  the  moral  consciousness  of  the 
law.  But  this  idea  denotes  at  the  same  time  also  the  eternal 
and  divine  final  purpose  of  the  imi verse ; and  therefore  not  only 
was  everything  made  by  it,  but  also  it  realizes  itself  just  in 
proportion  as  men’s  consciousness  is  determined  by  the  moral 
law  to  the  effoi-t  after  acceptance  with  God.  “ Accordingly  we 
may  say  that  the  primordial  wisdom  became  flesh  by  the 
union  of  the  Idea  of  itself  with  Being  in  a fleshly  shell”  But 
this  general  rational  train  of  thought  is  transcended  by  the  fact 
that  in  Jesus  the  Logos  and  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt 

• Ceruur  de»  chrUtlichen  proU»tanl\»ckm  Lehrbegriffa.  Drei  Theile,  1791- 
93.  The  first  part  in  a second  edition,  1796  (thus  having  been  prepared  snb- 
seqnent  to  the  appearance  of  Kant’s  “ Beligion  within  the  limits  of  mere 
reason.”)  It  is  this  second  edition  that  I nso.  With  reference  to  what  is 
said  in  the  text,  compare  p.  146  tq. 

* As  above,  p.  149  aqq.  See  also  a dissertation,  *'  Is  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
a Postulate  of  the  Practical  Reason?”  in  StXudlin’s  Bdtritge  zur  PhUotophit 
und  Qeschichle  der  Sdigion  u.  Sittmlehre  (1797),  pp.  112-201. 
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bodily,  in  that  He,  so  far  as  history  allows  us  to  judge,  exhibited 
the  character  of  acceptability  with  God  in  an  ideally  perfect 
manner.’  As  now  Ho  exercised  His  activity  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  He  founded  a religious  community  which  received 
from  Himself  the  rule  and  the  impulse  for  their  moral  develop- 
ment, this  complexes  of  special  and  peculiar  circumstances 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  revelation ; the  doctrine  con- 
nected with  them  is,  however,  in  itself  no  universal  truth 
of  the  reason,  but  intelligible  only  in  its  connexion  with  the 
truths  of  the  reason  which  it  indicatea  In  this  general  sense, 
then,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  reconciliation  also  is  shown  to 
be  conformable  to  reason,  or  deduced  a priori  from  the  demands 
of  the  moral  law.  It  signifies  “ the  supplying  of  a self-caused 
deficiency  of  our  own  righteousness  before  the  divine  Judge,  in 
so  far  as  this  last  requires  to  be  thought  and  believed  as  a condi- 
tion of  the  realization  of  the  final  purpose  of  the  world”  For 
while  we  find  in  ourselves  a guilt  which  we  have  brought  upon 
ourselves,  the  law  whereby  we  know  that  guilt  works  in  us  a 
consciousness  of  our  worthlessness,  a loathing  of  ourselves,  and 
a fear  and  a shame  in  the  presence  of  the  lawgiver  which  cannot 
be  taken  away  by  moral  reformation,  which,  when  it  takes 
place,  is  no  more  than  our  duty.  Bather  is  pardon  by  the 
judge  the  uppermost  need  of  the  guilty  one,  on  the  satisfying  of 
which  need  the  further  advancement  of  the  morality  of  the 
penitent  subject  rests.  For  the  ideal  of  a moral  way  of  thinking 
consists  in  lovt  to  the  law,  so  that  the  law  is  observed  with  joy 
of  heart  and  with  good  cheer.  This  attitude  towards  the  law 
and  the  lawgiver  is,  however,  possible  only  on  the  condition  of 
a bestowal  of  grace ; this  is  the  ground  from  which  reason  a 
priori,  as  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  reason  with  itself, 
demands  an  abolition  of  guilt.  That  this  bestowal  of  grace  is 
connected  with  the  person  of  Christ,  expresses  the  fact  of 
revelation ; but  this  fact  has  its  peculiar  value,  not  as  an  em- 
pirical datum — for  as  such  it  would  be  merely  contingent — 


I This  is  not  the  pUoe  specisUy  to  elucidate  Tieftrunk’s  Chriatology  ; yet 
I allow  myself  the  remark  that  the  neglect  of  it  in  Domer's  Lthre  von  der 
Perton  GhrUU  is  not  justihed ; while  the  ironical  notice  of  Tieftnink’k 
work,  “ Then  came  the  time  of  critiques  of  all  revelation,  or  of  the  religion 
of  Christianity,  and  of  Judgment  on  the  Protestant  doctrinal  ideas,” — as 
well  as  the  wrong  dates,  1790,  1791  {ib.  p.  973),  betray  Domer’s  want  of 
acquaintance  with  it. 
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but  in  its  relation  to  the  aforesaid  postulate  of  the  practical 
reason. 

Therefore  it  is  also  possible  to  recognise  the  means  and  the 
conditions  of  the  postulated  bestowal  of  grace  as  logically 
resulting  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  practical 
reason.'  The  imperative  command  of  the  practical  reason  points 
to  the  final  purpose  of  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  of 
the  commonwealth  in  which  the  moral  law  alone  has  authority, 
and  the  natural  state  of  the  citizens  appears  merely  as  a con- 
sequence of  their  moral  behaviour.  In  order  that  this  goal  of 
one’s  own  action  may  be  conceived  as  possible,  the  practical 
reason  demands  the  existence  of  God,  who,  by  moral  ideas,  is 
Creator  and  Lawgiver,  Sustainer  and  Euler,  Judge  and  Executor 
of  laws.  Now,  our  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  always 
thwarted  by  our  original  sinfulness,  which  also  constantly 
hampers  the  prestations  of  the  amended  man.  If  then  the 
moral  final  purpose  of  the  world  is  nevertheless  to  be  main- 
tained, it  follows  from  the  guarantee  contained  in  the  thought 
of  God,  that  the  reason  is  justified  in  thinking  of  God  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  all  that  which  man  himself  cannot  give,  and 
which  is  yet  necessary  to  make  the  attainment  of  the  moral 
final  purpose  possible.  Consequently  the  reason  must  conceive 
of  God  as  supplying  our  deficiency  in  our  inability  to  pass  from 
the  bad  to  the  good,  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  we  have  incurred,  to 
persevere  in  good  maxims,  and  to  attain  full  blessedness.  Kow, 
as  is  reasoned  out  in  the  dissertation  already  cited,*  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  removal  by  God  of  the  criminality  we  ourselves 
have  incurred  towards  the  law  be  brought  about  not  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  law,  but  also  by  means  of  the  law.  The  first 
requisite  is  fulfilled  if  the  realization  of  the  universal  moral 
final  purpose,  and  particularly  if  love  to  the  law  is  made  impos- 
sible where  forgiveness  has  not  preceded.  The  second  requisite 
implies  that  forgiveness  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  expression 
of  a divine  arbitrariness  opposed  to  the  law, — that  rather  in  its 
analogy  with  that  placableness  which  is  incumbent  as  a duty 
between  man  and  man,  it  signifies  nothing  else  than  the 
directing  of  God’s  working  in  accordance  with  law  towards  the 

' Compare  the  second  part  of  the  Centwr  da  protatantuchen  Lthrbtgrifft, 
pp.  210-229. 

*Pp.  120,  157,  172. 
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realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  implacability,  regarded 
as  the  universal  law  of  a moral  kingdom,  would  be  self-contra- 
dictory. If  then,  God  is  a lawgiver  only  with  reference  to  the 
moral  commonwealth.  He  can  maintain  this  last  and  also  the 
validity  of  His  law  only  by  the  opposite  of  implacability,  that 
is,  by  forgiveness  as  a procedure  that  is  in  accordance  with 
law. 

If,  then,  God  must  be  thought  of  as  author  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  to  this  on  man's  part  corresponds  faith,  not  as  a dead 
holding-for-true,  but  as  a living  trust  Such  a faith  must  pro- 
ceed from  the  observance  of  duty.  " In  doing  what  our  duty 
requires,  we  may  also  believe  that  God  will  do  His  part  in 
showing  us  grace.”  This  proposition,  repeatedly  stated  by 
Tieftrunk,  does  not  require  to  be  so  understood  as  if  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  were  made  objectively  to  depend  upon  reforma- 
tion, as  the  Socinians  and  lUuminantists  think.  For  the  sense 
in  which  the  Kantian  understands  the  connexion  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  objective  and  dogmatic,  but  subjective  and 
critical  In  the  dissertation  already  cited  Tieftrunk  clearly 
declares  that  reformation  is  the  indispensable  condition,  but 
not  the  producing  cause,  of  the  forgiveness  of  sina  These 
words  may  denote  a relation  identical  with  the  position  of 
justifying  faith  as  held  by  the  Reformers,  viz.,  that  it  is  grasped 
by  him  who  is  active  in  the  regenerate  state.*  Tieftrunk  does 
not,  however,  come  up  to  the  Reformers’  apprehension  of  justi- 
fication hy  faith  ; but,  following  Kant’s  example,  also  expresses 
himself  to  the  effect  that  faith  is  only  a retd  result  of  the  ob- 
servance of  duty,  just  as  religion  is  an  appendix  of  morality. 
On  this  account  the  absence  of  merit  in  man,  in  the  act  of  jus- 
tification, does  not  with  him  mean  that  man’s  prestations  are 
altogether  disregarded,  but  only  that  the  observance  of  duty  is 
no  merit  but  a due,  and  yet  that  it  is  taken  into  account  while 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  comes  in  to  supplememi  it.  The  differ- 
ence therefore  is,  that  justification  is  not  conceived  as  the 
principle  of  amelioration,  but  as  God’s  completion  of  the  inde- 

' The  same  thought  gete  characteristic  expression  cognate  to  the  Kantian 
view  from  E.  K.  Stier  (in  his  biography,  vol.  i.  p.  216) : “For  all  that  is  yet 
in  the  future  [we  ought]  to  live  only  strictly  according  to  the  law  as  if  only 
by  the  fulfilment  thereof  we  were  to  be  saved, — then  for  the  past  only  to 
comfort  ourselves  with  grace,  and  for  God’s  sake  presuppose  no  forgiving 
grace  for  the  future.” 
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pendent  conversion  of  the  man.  Now,  although  Tieftrunk,  in 
the  further  development  of  the  conditions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,*  appears  to  seek  to  measure  God’s  doing 
therein  by  the  contrast  of  His  justice  and  grace,  he  does  not 
for  all  that  enter  upon  the  path  of  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
satisfaction.  He  again  obliterates  the  peculiar  significance  of 
God’s  justice,  which  he  had  recognised,  by  insisting  upon  the 
harmony  of  the  Divine  attributes  with  one  another.  He  thus 
obtains  from  Christ’s  prestation  of  obedience,  which  ended  in 
death  for  the  good  of  men,  only  the  meaning  that,  as  represen- 
tative of  God’s  loving  disposition,  He  procured  the  non-imputa- 
tion of  sins  and  the  restoration  of  peace.  Tieftrunk  certainly 
gives  casual  expression  also  to  the  thought  that  in  Christ’s 
obedience  unto  death  humanity  also  is  presented  to  God  as 
justified  (p.  346).  But  this  formula  conveys,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  only  the  truth  that  he  who  follows  the  example  set 
in  Christ’s  death,  and  trusts  in  the  disposition  of  God  that  it 
betokens,  may  hold  himself  assured  of  peace  with  God.  Thus 
Tieftrunk’s  view  of  reconciliation  by  Christ’s  death,  like  that  of 
Tollner  (p.  364),  essentially  agrees  with  Abelard’s  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  this  result  a truth  discloses  itself  which  had  not  received 
currency  in  the  orthodox  Protestant  doctrine  of  reconciliation, 
— while  at  the  same  time  a one-sidedness  of  view  is  displayed 
which  does  not  treat  fairly  the  converse  thought  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  humanity  by  Christ  Tieftrunk's  indifference  to 
the  thought  of  penal  satisfaction  is,  however,  based  upon  yet 
another  special  ground.  For  with  him  what  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  problem  of  reconciliation  is  not  the  removal  of 
outward  penal  evils,  but  the  abolition  of  consciousness  of  guilt 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  man’s  inward  loss  of  self-respect  in 
presence  of  the  law,  and  of  dispeace  and  mistrust  towards  God. 
He  gives  full  force  to  Tollner’s  hint  (p.  356),  in  order  to  define 
the  problem  of  the  doctriiie  of  reconciliation  in  a new  and  char- 
acteristic way.  For  although  he  recognises  consciousness  of 
guilt  and  external  penal  evils  to  be  both  of  them  consequences 
of  sin,  he  yet  maintains,  and  lays  it  down  as  a rule  of  common 
moral  knowledge,  that  in  reconciliation  the  removal  of  the  first 
is  so  preponderant  or  even  so  exclusively  in  question,  that  if 
* Cmtur  da  proL  Lehrbegrifft,  ii.  p.  276  iqq. 
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an  injured  benefactor  were  to  remit  the  outward  penalties  to 
the  ingrate,  and  yet  always  spurn  him  from  himself  with  un- 
altered contempt,  that  sort  of  foigiveness  would  be  absolutely 
worthless.'  I do  not  at  all  doubt  that  this  knowledge  owes  its 
origin  only  to  a judgment  rendered  keener  by  Kant,  even 
though  Tieftrunk  rightly  adduces  the  common  practice  of 
education  as  showing  the  validity  of  the  principle.  When  I 
compare  the  facts  that,  while  Tieftrunk  publicly  expressed  him- 
self in  this  sense,  Knapp  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  univer- 
sity was  able  to  teach  that  in  reconciliation  by  Christ  there 
can  be  absolutely  no  thought  of  the  removal  of  men’s  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  towards  God  (p.  383),  I conclude  that 
Kant’s  special  impulse  contributed  to  make  that  fact  of  “ com- 
mon moral  knowledge  ” as  such  valid  in  its  universal  signifi- 
cance even  for  our  relation  to  God.  And  it  is  obvious  that  it 
was  Kant's  discovery  of  the  value  and  weight  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  that  drew  after  it  the  conclusion  that  in  recon- 
ciliation the  first  thing  aimed  at  is  the  removal  of  this  obstacle 
to  peace  with  God.  Now,  under  this  condition  no  direct 
liberation  from  merited  punishments  is  counted  on  by  Tief- 
trunk. Rather  does  he  infer*  from  the  congruence  of  nature 
with  the  moral  world  that  all  evils  ought  to  be  conceived  as 
punishments,  as  results  of  guilt  personally  incurred,  while  the 
necessary  congruence  between  happiness  and  worth  supplies 
the  impulse  to  amendment  in  the  sense  that  we  become  free 
from  evils  only  in  proportion  as  by  our  amendment  we  fit  our- 
selves for  being  so  freed.  The  object  of  this  idea,  however,  is 
conceived  as  attainable  in  an  eternity  only,  and  so  withdraws  it- 
self from  our  penetration.  Now,  although  no  nse  is  made  of  the 
idea  of  reconciliation  in  this  last  problem,  yet  this  exposition 
of  it  has  some  analogy  to  that  idea  in  so  far  as  the  view  of  evils 
inculcated  by  Tieftrunk  can  and  must  be  conjoined  with  cheer- 
fulness, because  a joyful  frame  of  spirit  is  an  evidence  that  we 
have  come  to  love  the  law.  Thus  love  to  the  law,  which  is 
possible  only  in  the  consciousness  of  reconciliation  with  God, 
awakens  also  that  appreciation  of  evils  which  is  the  opposite  of 
the  feelings  they  naturally  produce.  More  clearly  is  it  laid 

' Cenntr  det  prot.  Lehrbegriff$,  L p.  169.  Also  the  dinertstion  in  Stttnd- 
liu't  Beitrdge,  iii.  p.  153. 

• Cattur  det  prot.  Lehrbegrift,  iii.  p.  127. 
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down  in  the  dissertation  cited  (pp.  154,  187)  that  the  amended 
subject  who  obtains  forgiveness  will  gladly,  if  he  only  can  ob- 
tain that,  bear  the  punishments  which  he  has  deserved.  This 
hint  refers  to  a mote  comprehensive  view  of  evils  than  that 
which  Kant  regarded  in  the  solution  of  the  same  problem 
(p.  411).  But  Tieftrunk  himself  was  not  distinctly  conscious 
of  this  divergence,  for  he  (p.  174)  again  adopts  the  Kantian 
theory  which  limits  punishment  to  those  sxifferings  which  the 
amended  subject  experiences  in  his  struggle  with  the  inward 
results  of  previous  sinfulness.  So  difficult  is  it  in  scientific 
knowledge  to  apply  a newly  discovered  thought  to  such  infer- 
ences as  are  seemingly  unavoidable.' 

The  peculiar  attitude  assumed  by  Tieftnmk  in  his  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  by  Christ  expresses  itself  yet  again  in  the 
assertion  that  the  death  of  ChrUt  is  symJbolicat.  He  starts  the 
question  whether  this  be  the  case  or  whether  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a fact  have  a really  atoning  power,  so  that  men  by 
it  and  for  its  sake  are  freed  from  sin.*  By  a S)rmbol  in  re- 
ligion he  understands  a representation  which  rests  upon  an 
analogy,  in  which,  accordingly,  is  expressed  either  a similarity 

> It  is  no  less  remarksbie  that  Baur  (as  above,  pp.  568,  570)  assigns  to 
Tieftnink’s  line  of  thought  in  the  Censur  dt*  prot.  Lehrbtgrifft  the  purpose 
of  deducing  from  Kant’s  principle  the  necessity  of  the  remission  of  punish- 
ments.  Baur  therefore  finds  in  Tieftnink’s  essay  in  StSudlin’s  Bt'Ur&ge  a 
“ new  application  of  his  deduction,”  but  in  respect  to  this  finds  at  the  same 
time  that  “ it  is  not  said  wherein  forgiveness  consists  ” (p.  574).  It  has 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historian  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation 
that  Tieftrunk  has  made  the  great  advance  of  postulating  in  reconciliation  with 
God  nothing  but  the  removiU  of  guilt  and  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  and 
leaving  aside  that  of  punishment.  A fellow-countryman  of  Baur  had  indeed 
before  him  overlooked  this  i>eculiarity  of  Tieftmnk’s  doctrine.  In  SUskind's 
essay  Ud>er  die  MSglichkeU  der  Stra/enaufhebung  oder  der  SUndenvtrgtlnaig 
nacli  Prineipien  der  praktitchen  Vemui\/l  (in  Flatt's  ifagazin  fiir  Dogmatik 
und  Moral,  1st  part,  1796),  an  abstract  of  Tieftrunk’s  view  taken  from  the 
2d  part  of  the  Ceneur  dee  prot.  Lehrbegriffe  is  to  be  found  which  does  not  re- 
produce hU  characteristic  tendency.  SUskind  deserves  a certain  measure  of 
indulgence  in  this,  not  being  acquainted  with  Tieftruuk’s  first  i>art  in  its 
2d  od.  (1796),  where  the  dominating  point  of  view  is  stated  in  an  unmistak- 
able way.  In  fact  he  inadvertently  assumes  the  eudtemonistic  point  of  view 
and  loses  himself  in  aimless  talk  (compare  the  notice  in  Baur).  In  spite  of 
this  Baur  has  reposed  such  confidence  in  SUakind  as  to  reproduce  almost 
word  for  wor^  (pp.  568-570)  his  abstract  of  Tieftrunk’s  view  (as  above,  pp. 
2.3-25),  citing  the  very  numbers  of  the  pages  in  Tieftrunk’s  work  which 
BUskind  has  referred  to.  From  that  theological  local  patriotism,  which  is 
customary  with  others  also  of  bis  countrymen,  Baur  has  thus  altogether 
neglected  to  look  at  the  North  German  theologian’s  chief  work,  of  which  he 
treats. 

• Ceruwr,  ii.  p.  348  sg. 
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of  the  things,  or  at  least  a similarity  of  relation  between  the 
things.  A s}nnbol,  therefore,  as  being  an  intuition  of  the 
object  of  thought,  would  he  the  opposite  of  merely  discursive 
knowledge.  Now,  it  is  in  this  sense  that  he  recognises  the 
atoning  death  of  Jesus  to  be  a symbol  of  God’s  relation  to  men. 
As  God’s  disposition  towards  us  can  never  be  directly  shown, 
we  have  to  think  of  the  disposition  which  Jesus  evinced  by 
His  suffering  and  dying,  as  existing  also  in  God  in  so  far  as  we 
hope  for  forgiveness  of  sins  from  Him,  and  that  too  by  the 
same  rule  which  holds  good  for  the  symbol  By  this  view 
Tieftrunk  excludes  the  other  alternative, — that  the  death  of 
Jesus  is  the  intuition  corresponding  to  the  Divine  act  of  ab- 
solution itself,  that  it  is  the  schema  of  a course  of  Divine 
action  that  can  be  recognised  in  accordance  with  reason.  This 
judgment  is  opposed  to  the  whole  dogmatic  course  of  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation,  and  thus  far  flows  in  direct  succes- 
sion from  Kant’s  principles  of  knowledge.  The  rational  calcula- 
tion of  the  relation  between  grace  and  justice  in  God,  on  which 
the  dogmatic  doctrine  of  reconciliation  rested,  entangles  itself 
in  antinomies,  just  as  the  entire  dogmatic  treatment  of  the  idea 
of  God  does.  However  certainly,  then,  those  attributes  of  God 
are  drawn  by  necessary  consequence  from  our  practical  teleo- 
logical knowledge,  their  relation  in  God  and  their  bearing  upon 
the  occurrence  in  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus  are  theoretically 
unintelligible.  So  that  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  con- 
templating in  that  symbol  the  undoubted  harmony  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  in  itself,  with  God’s  benevolent  disposition 
towards  man.'  The  Christian  doctrine  of  reconciliation  in 
Christ  is*thus  a revelation,  in  so  far  as  the  universally  reason- 
able connexion  between  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  our 
obligation  to  the  law  is  connected  with  the  intuition  of  the 
individual  empirical  person  ; but  it  is'  none  the  less  a mystery 
in  so  far  as  the  ground  of  the  unity  of  the  efiBcient  and  final 
causes,  which  by  God  are  united  in  that  person,  continues  to 
be  inscrutable  to  us.*  Or,  as  Tieftrunk  puts  it  in  the  course  of 
the  dissertation  already  cited,®  it  is  practically  necessary  that 
from  the  same  law  reprobation  and  grace  proceed ; but  how 
this  is  possible  we  do  not  understand.  For  without  any 

' Cnuur,  iL  p.  328  *77.  ; 3S7  *77.  * Ib.,  p.  201  *77. 

’ StXudlln,  Beitril'je,  iii.  p.  186. 
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doubt  the  maxim  of  implacability,  when  regard  is  had  to  the 
purpose  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  would  be  contrary  to  law  (see 
above,  p.  421) ; but  in  this  cognition,  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
God’s  mode  of  dealing  with  men,  i.e.,  in  the  enunciation  of  the 
general  lawfulness  of  forgiveness,  there  is  expressed  no  principle 
whereby  the  latter  may  be  reconciled  with  the  absolute  obliga- 
tion of  the  law ; in  other  words,  the  relation  between  the 
justice  and  the  grace  of  God  remains  quite  undetermined,  even 
when  the  problem  is  treated  thus.' 

60.  Tieftrunk’s  express  distinction  between  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  remission  of  punishments  was  contemporaneously 
supported  by  other  theologians,  partly  by  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  partly  by  philosophical  ratiocination.  Amongst 
them  J.  Aug.  Nosselt*  indeed  takes  up  the  standpoint  of 
illuminated  supra- naturalism,  setting  forth  that  punishments 
in  part  have  for  their  object  to  reform  and  deter,  and  thus  can 
be  remitted  only  when  these  objects  have  been  gained ; and  in 
part  (as  the  feeling  of  guilt  or  an  unlooked-for  misfortune)  have 
the  value  of  retribution,  and  can  only  be  modified  by  the 
awakening  of  opposite  feelings  in  the  converted  person.  He 
makes  use  of  the  aimless  dogmatic  mode  of  treatment  which 
ToUner  had  devoted  to  this  question  (p.  358) ; and  thus  it  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  led  by  him  also  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  is  expressed  in  the  title  of  his  program.  For 
although  he  concedes  (what  still  held  its  ground  in  exegetical 
tradition),  that  the  Scriptural  usus  loqxufndi  presents  both 
formulffi  with  the  same  meaning,  he  nevertheless  raises  a doubt 
whether  an  identical  definition  of  the  two  ideas  is  thereby  in- 

' In  Dorner’s  GeKhkhU  der  proUtt.  Theologie,  pp.  750,  751,  there  is  to  be 
found  a notice  of  the  controversy  (touched  ujion  by  Baur  also)  between 
Tieftrunk  and  SUskind,  which  is  quite  unintelligible  to  me  so  far  as  I am 
acquainted  with  the  original  documents.  In  particular,  I do  not  understand 
upon  what  basis  Dorner's  remark  against  Tieftrunk  rests  : “ he  failed  to  per- 
ceive, that  if  sin  be  forgiven  spontaneously,  and  that  too  previous  to  amend- 
ment (for  forgiveness  of  sins  must  establish  the  possibility  of  the  latter),  then 
in  ]>lace  of  God's  righteonsnesa  an  indifference  to  the  distinction  between  God 
and  evil  must  come  in.”  For  1 have  nowhere  read  in  Tieftrunk  the  pre- 
misses that  are  here  given  as  his.  Just  as  little  do  I find  in  him  the  assertion 
attributeil  to  him  by  Dorner,  that  “ instead  of  the  promulgation  of  forgiveness 
of  sins  by  revelation,  there  is  needed  only  the  knowledge  of  it  as  an  eternal 
truth  of  the  reason.”  And  in  fact  Tieftrunk  could  not  at  all  have  expressed 
himself  so. 

’ DhpuUUio  de  eo  quid  $U  Dcum  condonare  hominibut  ptccata  pceneuque 
remUUret  Hahe,  1792. 
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tended.  For  in  the  Bible  the  part  is  often  enough  put  for  the 
whole ; the  conclusion  for  the  premisses;  attributes  for  the  thing 
itself.  That  in  like  manner  remission  of  punishment  is  put 
for  foi^giveness  of  sins  appears  to  be  possible  from  the  con- 
sideration that  men  are  more  afraid  of  punishment  than  of 
guiltinesa  But  Kosselt  concludes,  from  Bom.  viil  32-39  and 
Heb.  V.  16,  that  what  is  of  importance  before  everything  else 
in  Christianity  is  that  we  should  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  be 
in  a position  to  expect  what  is  best  from  Him  ; and  he  recog- 
nises in  the  expectation  of  exemption  from  punishment  only  a 
result  from  this  state  of  foigiveness  of  sins,  which  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  converted  man’s  faith  in  the  promise  of  God, 
and  not  upon  his  change  of  mind,  i.e.,  upon  his  good  deeda 
By  this  Nosselt  has  only  hinted  at  the  theme,  but  not  solved 
the  problem.  At  the  same  time  he  found  hearty  concurrence 
in  theologians  of  the  Kantian  school,  such  as  J.  W.  Schmid  in 
Jena,  C.  F.  Staudlin  in  Gottingen,  C.  Chr.  Flatt  in  Tubingen.’ 
Staudlin,  in  his  dissertation  (which  was  published  in  parts), 
begins  by  maintaining  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
utterances  of  Jesus  respecting  His  death  and  those  of  the 
Apostles,  and  that  brief  and  vague  though  the  words  of  Jesus 
are,  they  yet  are  to  be  understood  more  probably  in  the  sense 
of  vicarious  endiunnce  of  punishment  than  as  meaning  that  He 
establishes  deliverance  from  sin,  and  thereby  also  deliverance 
from  punishments.  Subsequently,  however,  he  confesses, 
appealing  to  Nosselt,  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  is 
promised  in  Christianity,  does  not  mean  the  removal  of  punish- 
ment and  presuppose  a proper  transference  of  that  to  Christ, 
but  rather  betokens  the  goodness  and  blessing  of  God  upon 
sinners  who  amend  themselves,  whom  otherwise  He  cannot 
allow  to  go  unpunished  for  their  sins.  The  death  of  Christ,  he 
maintains,  is  an  actual  proof  of  God’s  love  and  ratification  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  in  that  sense,  being,  as  it  was,  a sacrifice  on 
behalf  of  the  doctrine  which  was  to  raise  men’s  happiness,  and 
a finishing  of  that  virtue  by  the  imitation  of  which  they  were 

* J.  W.  Schmid  : Commentalionu  in  qua  remutioni*  peecalorum  notio  bibiiea 
indagatur  Parta  i.  ct  iL,  Jena,  1796.  C.  F.  StHudlin  : Uiber  dm  Zuxck  u. 
die  Wh-tungen  dee  Todee  Jeeu  in  the  Gottingen  Bibliothei  der  neuretm  theoloij. 
Literaiur,  Enter  Band,  1795.  C.  Chr.  Flatt : Phdoeophiech-exegetieche  Unter- 
euchuitgm  Uber  die  Lehre  von  der  VereOhnung  der  Menechen  mit  Qott,  Two 
Parta,  1797-98. 
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designed  to  enter  upon  the  way  of  blessednesa  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  death  of  Christ  is  a symbol  of  God’s  penal 
justice,  not  as  meaning  the  transference  to  Him  of  the  sinner’s 
punishment, — for  his  sufferings  have  only  a certain  general 
resemblance  to  the  punishments  which  ought  to  overtake 
sinners, — but  ouly  in  the  sense  that  every  sin  on  the  part  of 
men  ought  to  be  visited  with  punishment  as  surely  as  God 
gave  Jesus  over  to  suffering  and  to  deatL  With  this  reminis- 
cence of  StoiT’s  assertion  of  the  penal  example  in  the  death  of 
Christ, — a reminiscence  clothed  in  Kantian  forms, — Staudlin 
further  conjoins  Kant’s  supposition  that  Christ  symbolically 
represents  what  the  regenerate  man  suffers  as  penal  satisfaction 
for  his  past  sins.  For  the  punishments  of  sin,  wliich  are  pro- 
perly Divine,  cannot  be  taken  away. 

The  more  extensive  researches  of  Flatt  in  their  first  (philo- 
sophical) part  first  turn  upon  the  demonstration  that  forgive- 
ness of  sins  in  the  sense  of  removal  of  punishments  is  impossible 
by  the  principles  of  the  practical  reason.  Upon  this,  recon- 
ciliation is  represented  as  being  God’s  approval  of  the  change 
of  the  sinner’s  maxims.  This  view  of  it  is  held  to  be  demanded 
by  the  practical  reason  and  also  contained  in  the  Christian 
revelation.  The  exegetical  proof  of  this  last  statement  is  gone 
about  in  the  second  part  The  negative  assertion  is  based 
upon  the  principle,  that  either  the  law  is  not  unconditioned 
and  of  universal  validity  or  that  the  case  can  never  occur  in 
which  the  execution  of  punishment  could  lay  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  morality.  Particularly  the  thought  is  wrought  out 
against  Eberhard,  that  if  the  happiness-principle  holds  good,  if 
therefore  it  had  to  be  assumed  that  man  is  made  better  in  order 
to  enjoy  so  much  the  more  happiness,  the  remission  of  punish- 
ments would  be  better  suited  to  this  end  than  their  execution ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  principle  holds  good,  then  the 
removal  of  punishments  would  weaken  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion between  morality  and  happiness.  This  elucidation, 
however,  as  well  as  the  opposite  proof  which  Suskind  has 
adduced,*  for  the  " possibility  of  the  removal  of  punishments  or 
forgiveness  of  sins  according  to  the  principles  of  practical 
reason  ” sails  in  as  shallow  a channel  as  does  the  corresponding 
ratiocination  of  the  Illuminantists.  I do  not  think  fit  to  follow 
‘ In  FUtt's  Magai'm/Sir  cJtrUU.  DogmcUik  u.  Moral,  latea  Stuck,  1796. 
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it  further,  but  appeal  to  the  true  remark  of  Baur  (as  above, 
p.  584),  that  just  as  sin  is  the  joint  deed  of  the  human  race,  so 
also  evil,  depending  as  it  does  on  sin,  can  only  be  explained  from 
the  joint  guilt  Only  I would  add  that  this  Schleiermacherian 
way  of  regarding  the  question  transcends  the  Kantians’  sphere 
of  vision.  But  in  proportion  as  they  do  not  rise  to  it,  they 
revert  to  the  aimless  reflections  of  the  lUuminantists,  for  the 
problem  of  punishment  and  guilt  cannot  be  resolved  when  only 
the  individual  life  is  considered. 

In  the  second  (exegetical)  part  of  his  work  Flatt  finds  the 
purpose  of  Jesus  in  taking  death  upon  Himself  to  have  been  to 
destroy  earthly  expectations  of  His  kingdom,  and  to  give  an 
impulse  to  the  moral  meaning  of  his  doctrine.  He  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  the  words  of  Jesus  treat  His  coming  death 
as  a tangible  guarantee  of  the  grace  of  God.  But  according  to 
him  this  last  is  the  view  of  the  apostles  who  under  definite 
conditions  by  the  guidance  of  God  derived  that  view  from  the 
impre.ssion  of  the  death  of  Christ  The  presentation  of  Christ 
as  an  offering  is  very  significantly  brought  into  connexion  with 
admission  into  the  number  of  the  new  people,  into  God’s  com- 
munity founded  by  Christ  and  with  abiding  membership  therein, 
just  as  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  were  the  condition  of 
continuity  of  membership  in  the  covenant  nation.  Flatt  has 
undertaken  with  some  good  grounds  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
transference  of  punishment  is  not  expressed  in  the  ancient  sin 
offerings ; but  his  exegetic  procedure  upon  this  point  as  well  as 
in  his  treatment  of  the  majority  of  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  too  fragmentary ; so  that  Siiskind,  his  countryman,  who 
contemporaneously  with  him  came  forward  with  weighty  exe- 
getical arguments  in  favour  of  the  assumed  penal  value  of 
sacrifices,*  was  able  to  counteract  the  in)pression  produced  by 
Flatt.  For  the  thought  of  reconciliation  by  Christ  is  not  made 
clear  by  Flatt  when  he  interprets  Christ’s  sacrifice  as  an  act  of 
assumption  into  the  Christian  community.  Instead  of  recognis- 
ing in  the  religious  fellowship  of  Christ  the  previous  ground  of 
all  valuable  moral  self-activity,  he  understands  by  the  people  of 
God  only  the  number  of  those  who  are  destined  to  enjoy  happi- 
ness in  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messias.  He  then 

‘ Itt  mUttr  dor  Siindenvergebung,  welehe  dot  tteue  TattanerU  ttripriehl,  Atifhe- 
bung  der  Street  » ver$ttKen  t In  FUtt’i  Magazin,  parte  iii.  and  ir.,  1797. 
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carries  out  his  deductions  to  the  effect  that  the  uneducated 
men  who  entered  the  Christian  Church  lay  under  contra- 
dictory impressions  of  the  Divine  goodness  and  the  Divine 
penal  justice,  that  in  their  purpose  of  amendment  they  found 
themselves  hampered  by  the  fear  of  Divine  punishments,  par- 
ticularly of  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of  Messias,  that  against 
this  the  sacrificial  value  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  maintained 
by  the  apostles  with  the  intention  of  maintaining  in  Christians 
the  memory  of  their  penal  deserts  (penal  example  again !),  and 
securing  to  them  in  a sensible  way  the  assurance  of  God’s  love. 
Of  course,  the  realization  of  these  prospects  really  depended  upon 
Christians’  own  amendment  of  themselves ; and  the  evils  of 
withdrawal  of  God’s  love  and  of  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messias  were  either  punishments,  the  warding  off  of  which 
depended  upon  each  individual  himself,  or  were  such  as  never 
could  happen,  and  thus  were  imaginary.  Fiatt  thus  carries 
hack  the  representation  of  Christ’s  death  as  a sacrifice  to  an 
accommodation,  in  spite  of  which  the  irreversible  dependence 
of  happiness  upon  amendment  ought  rather  to  be  insisted  upon. 
In  the  progress  of  the  latter,  he  expects  it  to  ensue  as  an  expe- 
rience that  sufferings  as  results  of  former  offences  are  com- 
pensated for  by  growing  self-satisfaction,  and  the  certainty  of 
the  inseparable  connexion  between  virtue  and  happiness. 

From  this  aspect  of  his  view  it  is  now  explained  wherefore 
Fiatt,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  approximation  to  Tieftrunk, 
opposes  his  theory.  With  the  latter  that  assurance  of  the  re- 
moval of  guilt,  and  of  its  separating  influence  upon  the  religious 
relation  of  man  to  God,  which  precedes  all  amendment,  is  a 
postulate  of  the  universal  practical  reason,  and  is  the  decisive 
kernel  of  truth  contained  in  Christianity.  Fiatt  secs  in  this 
development  of  thought  by  the  apostles  only  a device  for  their 
converts,  who  were  too  uneducated  to  realize  to  themselves  in  a 
sufficiently  lively  and  powerful  way  the  idea  of  a gradual  and 
never-ending  process  of  moral  perfection  and  happiness.  Tief- 
trunk’s  view  has  its  root  in  those  expressions  of  Kant  which 
most  definitely  point  to  the  founding  of  all  morality  in  the  ideas 
of  religion.  Fiatt,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  his  stand  upon  the 
independence  of  the  moral  power  of  the  will  (which  at  other 
times  is  maintained  by  Kant),  to  which  the  religious  manner  of 
contemplation  is  only  a statutory  clothing  which  is  destined  to 
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give  way  to  the  moral  self-consciousness  whenever  that  shall 
have  become  so  mature  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  accom- 
modations. When,  accordingly,  Flatt  asserts  that  self-loathing 
in  the  presence  of  the  law  and  the  consciousness  of  having 
displeased  God,  which  accompany  the  purpose  of  amendment, 
form  no  necessary  obstacle  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  course 
of  amendment,  but  that  rather  the  firm  determination  of  a 
change  of  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  freedom  possess  the 
power  to  lessen  in  continuous  progression  the  feeling  of  remorse; 
such  an  assertion  cannot  be  gainsaid  if  we  either  confine,  or  at 
least  principally  assign,  the  moral  task  to  the  moral  self-perfect- 
ing of  the  individual,  i.e.,  if  we  take  up  our  standpoint  on  the 
doctrine  of  virtue  which  Kant  has  not  carried  beyond  what 
Wolf  had  reached.*  But,  if  with  Tieftrunk  we  take  as  our 
guiding  star  the  idea  of  Kant  that  the  humanity  which  is 
acceptable  to  God  as  a kingdom  ruled  by  laws  of  virtue  is  the 
final  purpose  of  the  world,  and  that  the  Church  founded  by 
Christ  is  called  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  task,  it  will  then  be 
capable  of  proof  that  active  participation  therein  does  not  rest 
merely  upon  endless  perfectibility  in  the  consciousness  of  moral 
freedom  and  of  the  purpose  of  amendment 

The  philosophical  harmony  of  these  Kantians  with  Tieftrunk 
is  thus  only  seeming,  and  the  exegetical  means  they  use  do  not 
serve  to  establish  their  distinction  between  forgiveness  of  sins 
and  remission  of  punishment  It  is  therefore  easy  to  under- 
stand why  these  attempts  soon  died  out,  and  have  exercised  no 
subsequent  influence.  Tieftrunk  altogether  assumes  a very 
isolated  attitude,  for  the  other  Kantians  move  in  the  direction 
which  has  just  been  illustrated  in  the  doctrines  advanced  by 
Flatt,  and  which  is  pointed  to  by  Kant  himself,  in  so  lar  as  he 
has  treated  the  autonomy  of  law-regulated  action  as  an  attribute 
of  the  individual  empirical  subject.  In  this  direction,  for 
example,  J.  W.  Schmid  of  Jena*  declares  it  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  reason  and  of  Christianity  that  man  receives  pardon  of  God 
when  he  seriously  amends  himself,  and  now  lives  all  the  more 
virtuously  as  he  previously  had  been  wicked,  that  sorrow  over 

* Metaphytik  dor  SUtft^  Zweiter  Theil,  1797,  in  the  t&mmU.  Werkt  >-ii. 
p.  195.  The  duties  of  virtue  are  the  perfection  of  one’s-self  and  the  happi- 
ness of  others. 

• Utber  c/irittliclie  Religion  alt  Volktlehre  und  Witamtchtyi  (1797),  pp.  197, 
303-311,  315. 
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past  sins  cannot  be  taken  away,  and  can  be  lessened  only  by 
persevering  progress  in  good,  that  merited  punishment  is  not 
taken  away,  and  least  of  all  transferred  to  Christ,  but  that  God 
wlio  judges  according  to  the  totality  of  the  life  will  count  as 
punishment  the  unpleasant  feelings  of  sorrow  and  shame  over 
past  sins ; that  He  will  not  overlook  the  extenuating  circum- 
stances of  sin  ; that  He  will  reward  the  good  that  a man  does 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  disposition  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  Inasmuch  as  man  has  no  legal  claim  hereto,  this  procedure 
is  called  forgiveness  of  sins  and  bestowal  of  grace.  The  aposto- 
lical doctrine  of  forgiveness  of  sins  by  the  death  of  Christ  is 
represented  to  be  an  accommodation  in  order  to  save  the 
recently  converted  from  discouragement  in  pursuing  the  path 
of  virtue,  since  the  proper  purpose  of  the  death  of  Christ  is  the 
promotion  of  virtue.  Wherefore  also  trust  in  the  death  of 
Christ  and  justification  by  faith  are  only  warranted  in  so  far  as 
the  practice  of  good  actions  is  strictly  connected  with  them, 
and  receives  from  them  the  strongest  impulse  And  the  formula 
of  the  Reformers  which  is  otherwise  framed  is  absolved  from 
blame  only  because  it  was  directed  against  self-complacency  in 
self-appointed  ascetic  prestations.*  The  establishment  of  the 
foregoing  theory  of  the  goodness  of  God  may  be  supplemented 
by  what  another  theologian  of  Jena,  C.  Chr.  Erh.  Schmid  had 
laid  down  regarding  imputation  on  God’s  part*  “ If  all  immo- 
rality of  a finite  being  ultimately  has  its  ground  in  limiting 
conditions  operating  upon  the  self-activity  of  the  reason  that 
knows  the  Godhead,  which  are  transcendental  and  lie  outside 
of  experience,  and  the  consequences  of  which  the  Godhead  in 
no  way  imputes  to  the  rational  being  that  has  not  itself  pro- 
duced them,  there  is  accordingly  in  the  judgment  of  the  Infinite 
no  such  thing  as  guilt,  hut  only  higher  and  lower  merit.  The  idea 
of  guilt  rests  in  its  reality  upon  the  thought  of  a possibility  of 
an  activity  of  the  reason  without  its  actuality;  this  thought 

^ These  trains  of  thought  had  already  occurred  in  StSudlin  and  Flatt.  I re- 
frain from  citing  proofs  at  large  of  their  presence  in  the  writings  of  other 
theologians,  and  simply  refer  to  the  acconlant  teachings  of  C.  Chr.  Erh.  Schmid  ; 
PhUotopliitchf  DofftnatH  (1796),  p.  177;  SUudlin;  Dogmatii  vnd  Dolmen- 
gtKhklUe  (I860),  2ter  Theil,  pp.  768-785;  Lehrbueh  der  DogmtUik  md 
Doymenguchidite  (1801),  pp.  486-494;  Chr.  F.  Ammon:  lnbegr^  dtr  eron- 
gtiuchm  OlaubetuUhrt  (1806),  pp.  220-238 ; J.  A.  Ludw.  Wegscheider : 
JtutUutiona  theol.  Chritl.  dogm.  (ed.  v.,  1826)  140-142;  Xzschimer: 

VorUmngm  uber  die  chrulliehe  Olaubentlehre  (18^),  p.  414  tq. 

* Vermeh  einer  Moralphilotophit,  1790,  p.  296. 
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rests  upon  the  ignorance  of  a finite  being  with  regard  to  the 
super-sensuous  limitations  which  take  away  that  possibility. 
But  the  Grodhead  sees  no  possibility  where  there  is  no  actuality; 
here  accordingly  the  ground  of  imputation  of  guilt  falls  quite 
away.”  Now  I do  not  assert  that  this  argumentation  is 
consciously  assumed  by  the  Eantians  in  their  illuminantist 
treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  but  it  affords  the 
clearest  expression  for  the  diveigence  of  his  thoughtless  fol- 
lowers from  Kant’s  critical  self-judgment  of  the  moral  subject. 
The  mistake  of  Erh.  Schmid  lies  in  the  definition  of  guilt  as 
proceeding  from  the  thought  of  the  possibility  of  an  operation 
of  the  reason  without  its  actuality.  In  Kant’s  sense  it  must  be 
asserted  that  guilt  arises  from  the  thought  of  the  morally  bind- 
ing necessity  of  an  action  without  its  actuality.  If,  accordingly, 
this  idea  of  guUt  is  given  up,  with  which  Kant  opposed  himself 
to  the  Illumination  (p.  394),  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  again  lost  itself  in  the  doctrine  that 
God  demands  of  men  only  so  much  as  they  are  able  to  give  in 
accordance  with  the  individual  conditions  of  their  moral  strength 
(p.  375) ; and  hereby  also  is  the  problem  of  reconciliation  again 
trifled  away. 

It  was  a significant  fact  for  the  Church  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  the  old  Church-doctrine  of  reconciliation 
was,  in  a well-known  Fast-day  sermon  of  the  year  1800,  opposed 
by  Eeinbard  to  the  Illumination  that  had  only  been  intensified  by 
the  Kantian  school  By  it  Krug  was  led  anew  to  bring  forward 
the  antinomy  in  the  idea  of  reconciliation  (p.  413)  that  had  been 
put  forward  in  the  third  part  of  the  Religion  innerhalb  der  Qren- 
zen  der  blossen  Vemunft,  and  to  solve  it  in  Kant’s  sense.*  This 
Kantian  then  was  still  conscious  of  the  problem.  That  problem 
presents  itself  to  him  in  the  contradiction  of  the  propositions : 
Man  by  his  own  instnunentality  comes  to  find  acceptance  with 
God ; and  Man  by  his  own  instrumentality  cannot  find  accept- 
ance with  God,  and  must  therefore  become  acceptable  through 
another.  The  meaning  of  the  propositions  according  to  him  is, 
that  man,  on  the  one  hand,  must  do  what  is  his  part ; but  on 

* Der  Widerntreit  der  Vemtmfl  mil  ticA  eeJbtt  in  der  VereChnungelehre  (1802) ; 
in  Krug’s  Oeeammelte  ScAryien,  roL  i.  pp.  295-352.  Bsnr  (p.  689)  remArlcs 
with  reference  to  this  that  no  mention  is  made  of  one  antinomy  of  the  practical 
reason  that  a6fects  this  doctrine  by  Kant  himself.  He  has  read  very  imper- 
fectly the  philosophical  doctriae  ol  religion  of  the  latter. 

28 
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the  other  hand,  cannot  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  gain 
acceptance  with  God.  The  propositions,  therefore,  do  not 
actually  exclude  one  another,  but  agree  in  the  rule ; Work  with 
all  thy  might  towards  thy  moral  perfecting  with  firm  confidence 
that  God,  notwithstanding  the  imperfections  that  still  attach  to 
thee,  will,  for  the  sake  of  another’s  merit,  have  no  displeasure 
with  thee.  But  the  merit  of  Christ  denotes  the  ideal  of  human 
perfection  as  that  which  man  can  always  become,  if  he  practi- 
cally believes  in  it,  it.,  independently  strives  after  it  Thus 
there  results  the  solution,  which  is  in  harmony  with  Kant,  that 
the  consciousness  of  reconciliation  with  God,  of  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  of  gracious  judgment  really  rests  hereupon,  that  one 
strives  according  to  his  powers  after  the  moral  ideal  without 
regarding  whether  consciousness  of  sin  admits  of  this.  And 
that  is  always  again  the  thesis  of  the  Uluminatioa  For,  as 
Kant  in  the  course  of  this  procedure  leaves  out  of  view  his 
own  assertion  of  radical  moral  evil  which  guarantees  its  full 
weight  to  the  antithesis,  so  neither  has  Krug  perfectly  repro- 
duced that  assertion,  but  has  weakened  its  meaning  by  sa}dng 
that  man  cannot  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  gain  acceptance 
with  God.  He  ought  to  have  said  that  man  can  do  Twthin^  to 
that  end.  But  this  proposition  has  been  adjusted  with  its 
opposite  neither  by  Krug  nor  by  Kant. 

61.  De  Wette’s  religious  philosophy  also*  has  its  root  in 
Kant’s  principles.  That  philosophy  markedly  separates  itself 
from  the  rationalism  of  the  Illumination  inasmuch  as  at  the 
same  time  it  attaches  through  Fries  to  bints  taken  from 
Jacobi.  He  shows  that  to  discern  the  mechanical  concatena- 
tion of  things  and  of  ourselves  is  an  insufficient  grade  of  know- 
ledge, because  the  consciousness  of  our  own  freedom  and  of  our 
imperishable  value  is  not  covered  by  that  discernment  The 
idea  of  freedom,  under  which  we  act,  thus  leads  to  a way  of 
contemplating  things  that  reaches  much  deeper — the  contem- 
plation of  them  from  ideas  which  find  their  connexion  in  the 
idea  of  God.  Ideas  are  not  objects  of  knowledge,  for  they  are 
not  accompanied  by  sense  perception,  and  have  not  their  origin 
therein,  nor  can  the  connexion  of  things  in  time  be  explained 
from  them ; but  they  are  objects  of  faith  and  of  feeling  which 
apprehend  the  true  being  and  everlasting  purpose  of  things  in 
‘ (Jeber  Seligion  u.  Theologie  (1815),  2nd  ed.,  1821. 
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the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  and  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
man.  The  ideas,  which  are  discovered  to  be  valid  by  the 
analytical  processes  of  the  speculative  reason,  are  originally 
operative  in  religious  faith.  We  ourselves  live  as  citizens  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  with  our  immortal  souls  in  the  objective 
eternal  Being,  not  merely  apprehending  the  true  being  of  things 
in  the  idea  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  also  gaining  from  the 
idea  of  freedom  and  of  moral  dignity  the  practical  idea  of  man’s 
destiny,  as  the  idea  which  expresses  the  absolute  eternal 
purpose  of  the  world.  De  Wette  goes  on  to  divide  religious 
feeling  into  three  Genera,  or  “ into  three  aesthetic  ideas."  The 
idea  of  man’s  destiny  is  apprehended  by  the  religious  feeling  as 
elevation  of  spirit,  as  the  cheering  view  of  the  universe  which 
enables  us  to  divine  in  temporal  phenomena  their  direction  to- 
wards an  everlasting  purpose,  namely,  a kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth.  The  antithesis  between  the  idea  of  Good  and  of  Evil 
finds  its  solution  in  the  feeling  of  resignation,  in  the  belief  of 
the  existence  of  a spiritual  connexion  of  things  which  cannot  be 
doubted  in  spite  of  the  contradiction  that  is  constantly  asserting 
itself  in  the  moral  world.  The  feeling  of  devotion  takes  away 
the  contrast  between  the  sublimity  of  the  ideas  in  the  pheno- 
menal world  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  littleness  on  the  other. 
The  religious  feelings,  however,  do  not  constitute  a religious 
life  of  the  individual  until  by  the  reflection  of  the  understand- 
ing they  are  brought  into  a permanently  connected  system,  and 
that  too  in  such  a way  that  the  understanding  symbolizes  the 
various  attitudes  of  the  feelings  by  analogous  intuitions  or 
actions.  Eeligion  thus  gains  the  social  and  historical  form 
which  it  is  impossible  to  apprehend  without  recognising  in  the 
individual’s  dependence  on  the  community  the  divine  influence 
of  historical  revelation.  And  although  by  the  communication 
of  the  symbols  of  religion  that  are  addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing, superstition  may  be  elicited  in  so  far  as  the  properly  cor- 
responding feelings  are  not  awakened  in  the  individual,  yet  the 
existence  of  social  religion  is  always  connected  with  the  pro- 
pagation of  one  doctrine  of  religion  or  another.  Those  who  in 
this  region  call  into  life  new  truths,  manners  and  laws  that 
make  epochs  in  the  history  of  religion,  are  the  founders  of 
religions.  " Whence  they  come  is  a mystery."  For  even 
though  it  is  assumed  that  their  appearance  and  their  activity 
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follow  certain  laws,  these  last  remain  undiscoverable  to  us.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  it  is  precisely  by  the  founders  of  religions 
that  the  training  of  the  human  race  by  God  is  maintained,  these 
personalities  must  appear  as  God- inspired,  as  bearers  of  His 
revelation.  But  that  founder  of  religion  who  brings  into 
actuality  the  possible  destiny  of  men  as  the  divine  purpose  of 
the  whole  world,  who  establishes  God’s  kingdom  upon  earth, 
will  have  to  be  reverenced  and  honoured  as  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  understanding  itself,  as  God  in  human  shape, 
after  whom  no  new  grade  of  revelation  is  to  be  expected. 

In  what  the  idea  of  reconciliation  postulates,  i.e.,  in  his 
apprehension  of  guilt,  De  Wette  repeats  Kant’s  view  ; but  this 
is  done  with  a very  questionable  modification  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  radical  moral  evil  and  freedom.  The  latter  is 
recognised  by  Kant  only  as  the  critical  principle  of  imputation 
— as  the  ground  on  which  we  believe  that  in  the  causal  con- 
nexion of  our  actions  we  do  not  come  under  the  law  of  nature 
but  under  the  moral  law.  De  Wette  on  the  other  hand  admits, 
on  the  one  side,  that  conscience  traces,  in  the  preponderance  of 
sensuous  impulse  over  the  law,  voluntary  fault  springing  from 
an  original  propensity  to  evil,  but  maintains  on  the  other  side 
that  that  circumstance  is  only  the  result  of  finite  existence  in 
nature,  and  therefore  he  repudiates  the  excuse  for  sinning 
which  might  be  obtained  from  this  position,  by  the  proposition 
that  this  our  finituds  is  our  oion  voluntary  fault.  He  indeed 
admonishes  himself  to  push  this  view  no  further,  lest  he  should 
be  betrayed  into  mythological  dreams  of  an  apostasy  of  souls 
and  of  their  banishment  into  a world  of  matter ; but  he  has 
already  fallen  into  the  error  of  this  h}q>othesis,  and  that  because 
he  has  dogmatically  misapplied  what  Kant  critically  insists 
upon.  But  as  we  usually  prove  nothing  where  we  try  to  prove 
too  much,  the  idea  of  moral  evil,  properly  speaking,  loses  its 
sharpness  in  being  referred  to  the  ingress  of  infinite  freedom 
into  finitude.  Therefore  De  Wette  does  not  scruple  to  connect 
the  removal  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt  with  that  conscious- 
ness of  infinite  ideal  freedom  which  accompanies  the  foregoing 
judgment  upon  the  finitude  of  human  existence.  The  same 
consciousness  of  freedom  which  displays  our  finitude  in  the 
light  of  inculpation  serves  also  as  the  ground  and  the  key  of 
speculative  knowledge  to  conduct  us  to  the  highest  unity  in 
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the  world  of  ideas.  For  if  we  determine  the  idea  of  God  hy 
the  idea  of  purpose,  we  find  the  Almighty  good  Will  to  be 
the  unity  of  will  and  of  power,  and  thus  think  within  ourselves 
of  the  good  as  absolutely  realized  by  His  omnipotenc&  This 
is  the  optimistic  faith,  or  faith  in  the  Divine  government  of 
the  world,  whereby  the  former  contradiction  is  made  to  disap- 
pear and  the  guilt  of  sins  taken  away.‘ 

This  train  of  thoughts  finds  its  complement  and,  relatively 
speaking,  its  correction,  in  the  interpretation  which  De  Wette 
gives  to  reconciliation  by  Christ  In  place  of  the  customary 
rationalistic  explanation  which  be  had  given  earlier  in  life,*  De 
Wette  declares  that  Christ  not  only  taught  the  love  of  God  and 
His  kingdom,  but  that  what  He  taught  He  also  lived  and  acted 
and  in  a living  way  communicated.  In  highest  love  toward 
men  and  highest  obedience  toward  God,  He  showed  Himself  to 
be  the  Son  in  whom  God  was  well  pleased,  and  united  men  with 
the  bonds  of  love  into  one  family  of  God,  of  which  He  became 
the  Head.  As  their  pattern.  He  at  the  same  time  bestowed 
the  power  of  striving  after  His  example  And  though  He 
could  not  entirely  free  them  from  the  burden  of  sinfulness,  He 
yet  filled  them  with  trust,  whereby  the  struggle  with  sin  can 
always  be  more  and  more  successful  Having  taken  them  up 
into  His  own  fellowship.  He  at  least  allowed  them  to  share,  by 
faith  and  hope,  in  His  perfection  and  God’s  complacent  regard. 
In  this  faith  fear  of  God’s  wrath  vanished ; He  established  re- 
conciliation between  God  and  men,  and  this  He  consummated 
by  His  death,  in  which  He  manifested  the  highest  moral  sub- 
limity, highest  love  and  highest  obedience,  and  sealed  the  cove- 
nant which  He  had  made  between  Himself,  God,  and  men. 
Himself,  accordingly.  His  manifestation.  His  life,  and  His 
death,  were  symbols,  z.e.,  visible  representations  of  the  eternal, 
unseen  world  of  God  ; a symbolism  in  which  idea  and  expres- 
sion mutually  interpenetrate  one  another,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
purely  aesthetic  way,  take  irresistible  hold  of  the  feelings ; and 
in  which  is  involved  the  impulse  to  activity  in  the  moral  fel- 
lowship of  the  kingdom  of  God.* 

' Urber  RtUgion  u.  Theologie,  p.  50-55. 

* De  Morte  Jem  Chrieti  expiatoria  (1813),  p.  89 : Nihil  alind  diccre  voluit 
Jeani,  niai  mortem  auam  saluti  fore  generi  hiimano,  ea  quidem  ratione,  ut 
ductrina  aua,  per  mortem  confirmata,  homines  a peccatorum  mlseria  liberaret, 

’ UeUer  Rel.  u.  Theol.,  117-119. 
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In  order  properly  to  understand  this  view,  we  must  secure 
against  misapprehensions  the  aesthetic  character  of  religious 
faith,  as  De  Wette  understands  it.  He  regards  faith  as  an 
uifjthetic  function,  inasmuch  as  God’s  intelligible  world,  when  by 
symbols  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  world  of  phenomena, 
presents  that  harmony  which  experience  fails  to  find  in  the 
causally-connected  world  of  sense,  and  which  yet  the  reason 
must  perceive  if  it  is  to  be  sure  of  itselfi  Let  it  not  be  objected 
to  this  : “ Ein  Schauspiel,  dber  ach ! ein  Schauspid  nur  /”  ’ For 
in  the  first  place,  the  need  of  harmony  between  ourselves  and 
the  universe,  in  other  words,  a wholly  aesthetic  motive,  is  the 
one  trustworthy  subjective  argument  we  possess  for  the  idea  of 
God ; but,  moreover,  ethical  exertion  and  the  struggle  against 
opposing  subjective  impulses  are  not  excluded.  They  are  not 
excluded  by  De  Wette  himself  For  if,  in  the  beginning,  he 
seemed  to  wish  to  set  aside  the  certainty  of  guilt  by  specula- 
tive exaltation  into  the  ideal  world,  he  yet  lays  it  down  as  a 
condition  on  which  alone  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  can  exer- 
cise their  reconciling  power,  that  we  must  crucify  ourselves 
with  Him  and  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
fiesb,  in  order  to  rise  again  with  Him  to  new  life.*  Undoubt- 
edly his  treatment  of  this  subject,  which  is  rhetorical  rather 
than  dialectical,  gives  occasion  for  supposing  that  with  him  as 
with  Kant  (p.  410),  what  is  really  meant  is  only  a symbolical 
transference  to  Christ  of  what,  properly  speaking,  man  himself 
does.  “ Christ  on  the  cross,”  says  he,  “ is  the  image  of  hu- 
manity purified  by  self-sacrifice.”  But  such  expressions  are 
overruled  by  the  whole  course  of  Divine  revelation  with  which 
De  Wette  incorporates  the  life  of  Christ,  while  in  Kant  this 
background  is  wanting.  There  remains  indeed  the  question 
whether  the  exhortation  given  by  Paid  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  which  Dippel  (p.  339)  and  Gruner 
(p.  373)  had  already  interpreted  the  idea  of  reconciliation  through 
Christ,  corresponds  to  the  full  significance  of  Christ  and  to 
Paul’s  own  view.  But  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  in  this  com- 
bination are  operative  at  once  a sincere  religious  recognition  of 
reconciliation  by  the  death  of  Christ  and  also  a regard  to  the 
due  ethical  use  of  that  event  For  so  far  as  De  Wette  is  con- 

* A show,  but,  alas  ! only  a show. 

* Uebcr  Religion  u.  Theohgie,  pp.  192,  256. 
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cerned,  he  has  censured  the  theology  of  the  Illumination,  and 
its  fundamental  position  that  we  can  merit  God’s  complacent 
regard,  for  its  want  of  faith  or  its  want  of  ideality.  In  this 
sense  he  has  acknowledged  the  orthodox  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Christian 
faith,  and  the  true  antidote  to  the  moral  theology  of  the  new 
schooL*  Thus  he  shares  that  enthusiasm  for  the  strengthening 
and  awakening  power  of  the  Christian  faith  which  arose  after  the 
wars  of  liberation.  At  the  same  time  indeed  he  bears  witness 
to  the  theological  shiftlessness  and  dissipation  which  manifested 
itself  at  that  period  of  “ awakening and  this  he  had  a right 
to  censure,  for  the  treatise  which  we  have  just  been  using  to 
show  his  standpoint  is  to  this  day  not  superseded,*  hut  very 
vigorously  maintains  the  problem  which  lies  before  the  religious 
science  of  our  century. 

* Utbtr  Rdigitm  u.  Theologie,  p.  258. 

‘ Ibid.,  pp.  148-152.  In  this  lut  opinion  I am  at  one  with  Hagenbach  in 
his  article  on  Do  Wette,  in  Herzog’s  Jteedenci/clopddie,  xviii.  p.  65.  On  the 
other  hand,  De  Wette's  fVuen  da  dirittlichen  Qlaubtnt  (1846)  is  a work 
without  style  and  without  importance. 
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THE  SEVrVAL  OF  ABELAKD’S  TYPE  OF  DOCTRIKE  BY  8CHLEIEK- 
MACHEE  AND  HIS  FOLLOWERS. 

62.  By  those  who  see  in  the  nineteenth  century  a peculiar 
theological  development  of  decisive  value,  Schleiermacher  is 
esteemed  to  be  its  epoch-making  founder.  Having  to  state 
what  his  contribution  to  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  reconci- 
liation, and  justification  really  was,  I cannot  avoid  taking  at 
the  outset  a definite  position  in  relation  to  this  view.  The 
question  is  purely  a historical  one ; but  I think  I ought  at  the 
same  time  to  add  that,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  it  touches  no 
personal  or  party  interest.  For  that  very  reason,  however,  I 
f am  not  able  simply  to  assent  to  the  above  assertion.  Bather 
? do  I feel  no  small  degree  of  doubt  on  the  question  whether 
Schleiermacher’s  QlaubtnsUhre,  his  chief  theological  work,  and 
that  which  is  principally  looked  to,  has  exercised  on  subsequent 
theology  an  influence  at  once  decisive  and  undoubtedly  whole- 
some. If  we  were  to  consider  that  Schleiermacher,  by  means 
of  this  work,  was  influential  as  a law-giver  as  well  as  a model, 

I he  would  then  have  to  be  recognised  in  the  strictest  sense  as  a 
founder  of  a school  But  this  is  exactly  what  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  do  by  his  Olaubenslehre,  as  he  himself  declares  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition,  and  as  the  event  itself  confirms. 
Rather  when  such  a man  as  Domer*  speaks  of  the  school  of 
Schleiermacher,  he  only  means  by  that  expression  to  say,  that 
“of  the  more  distinguished  systematic  theologians  of  recent 
times  there  is  no  one  that  is  not  indebted  to  him  for  essential 
aid — while  they  “ who  most  loudly  declare  that  they  are 
Schleiermacher’s  heirs  often  display  but  little  of  the  tnily  pro- 
gressive, fertile,  and  constructive  genius  of  their  predecessor,” 
other  men,  on  the  contrary,  “ notwithstanding  their  independ- 
> Oeschichle  dor  protesiantuchen  Theologie,  p.  813. 
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ence,  are  to  be  regarded  as  genuine  maintainers  or  promoters 
of  the  spirit  of  Schleiennacher,  having  carried  forward  a regene- 
ration of  theology  in  the  most  diverse  fields.”  These  declara- 
tions of  Domer  are  all  the  more  important,  because,  from  the 
place  which  is  assigned  to  Schleiennacher  by  the  historian  of 
Protestant  theology,  one  is  rather  led  to  expect  that  the  strictest 
solidarity  between  him  and  his  "school”  is  about  to  be  made  out. 
For  Domer  is  pleased  to  give  his  first  notice  of  Schleiennacher 
immediately  after  a criticism  of  D.  F.  Strauss  as  author  of 
the  Lehen  Jesu.  His  point  of  transition  is  that  the  influence 
of  Schleiennacher,  and  of  the  “ theology  which  he  led,”  proved 
to  be  the  most  eflective  check  to  the  effects  of  that  work.^  I 
submit  that  the  boldness  of  this  historical  grouping  would 
avoid  the  appearance  of  violence  only  if  really  everj’thing 
which  the  opponents  of  Strauss  have  produced  could  be  attri- 
buted to  Schleiermacher,  and  if  everything  of  a special  char- 
acter which  he  originated  had  been  taken  up  by  those  suc- 
cessors. That  would  have  been  possible  only  in  a closely 
united  school ; but  such  a school,  as  I willingly  concede  to 
Domer,  never  arose.  Hence  I would  now,  in  the  first  place, 
question  whether  the  “genuine  conservation  of  the  spirit  of 
Schleiermacher  " can  be  really  traced  in  the  theologians  whom 
Domer  in  his  book  is  pleased  to  enumerate,  or  whether  this 
predicate  be  not  applied  to  them  simply  in  order  that  the 
dialectical  or  providential  course  of  the  history  of  theology 
may  not  appear  as  resultless.  For,  if  we  take  Domer’s  own 
view  of  the  significance  of  Schleiermacher,  as  expressed  in 
a number  of  characteristic  features  of  his  Glaubenslehre,  which 
undoubtedly  have  a truly  fundamental  importance,  I believe 
that  I can  prove  that  subsequent  theologians  either  did  not 
desire  to  take  him  as  their  model,  or  at  all  events  have  not 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  For  his  idea  of  religion  has  not  been 
adopted  by  any  of  his  successors  without  amendment  or  sub- 
stantial alteration ; or  then  they  have,  by  the  name  of  feeling, 
understood  something  quite  different  from  what  was  meant  by 
Schleiermacher ; the  reconciliation  of  the  antithesis  of  supra- 
naturalism  and  rationalism  in  the  OlavhensUhre  rested  upon 
Schleiermacher’s  own  incommunicable  individuality,  so  that 
his  followers  have  again  reverted  to  one  or  the  other  side  of 
' Aa  above,  p.  793. 
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this  antithesis ; the  idea  of  the  Church  which  Schleiermacher 
not  merely  “ was  the  first  to  reassert  with  power  and  enthu- 
siasm,”* but  also  in  particular  has  applied  in  the  Olaubenskhre 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  has  not  in 
this  respect  been  appreciated  by  those  who  came  after  him. 
This  appears  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  Domer’s  exhibition 
of  the  principle  of  the  Eeformation  already  examined  (p.  168). 
If  Schleiermacher’s  epoch-making  position  required  to  be  proved 
by  the  fact  that  this,  or  even  other  doctrinal  points  taken  up 
in  the  Glaubendehre,  have  been  followed  as  patterns  with  great 
results,  it  had  been  wiser  altogether  to  cea.se  from  asserting  it. 
But  if  scientific  method  and  art  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
standard  of  Schleiermacher’s  influence  as  a leader,  then  in  the 
systematic  theology  of  the  following  age,  there  betrays  itself  a 
general  failure  to  reach  that  measure  of  strength  of  thought 
and  constructive  power,  which,  in  spite  of  all  errors  and  lurk- 
ing inequalities,  is  clearly  to  be  seen  in  the  Olaubenskhre. 

It  is  not  then  as  a pattern  of  theology  fruitful  in  results, 
that  Schleiermacher  marks  an  epoch,  but  as  a theological  law- 
giver. To  be  a lawgiver  it  is  confessedly  immaterial  whether 
subsequent  generations  perfectly  observe  the  law  or  partly  de- 
part from  it.  Schleiermacher  was  qualifled  for  the  work  of 
lawgiving  in  theology,  first  by  the  original  part  which  he  took 
in  the  movement  of  the  general  culture  of  his  age ; and  next 
by  his  familiarity  with  all  fields  of  theology  save  the  Old 
Testament  Accordingly,  in  the  code  of  his  theological  legisla- 
tion, his  Kurze  Darstellung  dea  theol.  Studiums  (1811),  fitness  to 
lead  the  Church  is  made  to  depend  upon  an  independent  com- 
mand of  all  theological  departments.  What  Schleiermacher 
has  here  laid  down  respecting  exegetical  theology,  and  respect- 
ing historical  theology  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  even  to-day  to  state  otherwise ; and  the 
supplementary  treatises  and  lectures  upon  “hermeneutics  and 
criticism  ” are  recognised  even  by  philologists  as  authoritative. 
His  principles  regarding  philosophical,  and  particularly  re- 
garding systematic,  theology,  must  of  course  be  looked  at  from 
other  points  of  view ; for  it  is  precisely  in  them  that  the  indi- 
vidual limitation  of  Schleiermacher’s  theology  appears ; in  any 
case  no  one  will  be  able  to  avoid  coming  expressly  to  a distinct 
‘ As  Above,  p.  794. 
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understaoding  with  these  principles,  because  in  them  the  basis 
of  the  heterogeneous  developments  of  the  subsequent  period 
may  be  recognised.  It  is  immaterial  whether  Schleiermacher 
himself  has  in  all  branches  of  theology  produced  work  equally 
masterly;  in  every  case  his  theological  writings  reflect  his 
legislative  power,  even  where  they  do  not  so  much  solve  as 
propose  problems  to  the  discerning,  or  solve  the  problems  so 
far  as  to  render  necessary  a putting  of  the  question  in  a new 
form.  Assuredly  Domer  has  not  done  well  in  leaving  out  of 
sight  the  DarsteUung  des  theol.  Studiums  in  characterizing 
Schleiermacher.  For  in  order  to  establish  Schleiermachei^s 
importance  to  the  sciences  of  exegesis,  criticism,  and  Church 
history,  he  appeals  partly  to  his  Beispid  drier  aus  dem  Olavhen 
stammenden  Kritxk,  partly  to  his  arrangement  of  the  tasks  of 
biblical  theology,  partly  to  his  discussions  on  the  Athanasian 
and  Sabellian  doctrines,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  election. 
But  these  discussions  are  partly  not  historical,  partly  not  models 
of  the  exercise  of  historical  objectivity,  and  the  “ criticism  that 
proceeds  from  faith  ” is  either  everywhere  a criticism  concealed 
under  his  criticism,  or  at  least  is  not  discernible  in  his  writings 
upon  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  Schleier- 
macher’s  leading  importance  for  theology  is  expressed  in  the 
laws  he  lays  down  for  the  study  of  it  only  because  he  at  the 
same  time  brought  into  currency  a peculiar  standard  for  the 
understanding  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  will  be  expected 
that,  as  is  usual,  I should  find  this  expressed  in  his  idea 
of  subjective  religion.  I am  very  far  from  undervaluing 
his  efibrt  to  separate  religion  fix>m  objective  knowing,  and 
from  moral  acting,  and  to  place  it  in  a position  of  supe- 
riority as  a peculiar  subjective  function  over  these  activities 
so  iar  as  they  have  religious  value.  And  even  if  his  expo- 
sition of  these  relations  does  not  offer  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  to  have  proposed  it  is  at  all  events  of  pre-eminent 
consequence.  But  what  I am  alluding  to  lies  beyond 
the  region  of  the  Qlavhmdehre.  For  Schleiermacher  has 
established  the  much  more  general  truth,  that  the  religious 
moral  life  of  the  spirit  cannot  at  all  be  conceived  of  outside  of 
the  fellowdiip  that  corresponds  thereto,  and  that,  in  reciprocal 
action  and  reaction  therewith,  the  individual  attains  his  peculiar 
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development.  Hereby  Schleiermacher  has  given  a new  aspect, 
primarily  to  ethics,  and  secondarily  to  theology ; and  has  risen 
above  the  field  of  vision  alike  of  the  Wolfian  and  Kantian 
schools.  This  thought  has  a greater  range  than  his  attempt  to 
j form  a peculiar  idea  of  subjective  religion ; and  even  his  G/aw- 
j hcnslehre  is  perhaps  still  more  strongly  characterized  by  the 
' feature  that  sin  and  redemption  are  from  the  beginning  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  social  life,  than  by  the  feature  that  their 
essence  and  operation  are  referred  to  the  weakening  and 
strengthening  of  the  consciousness  of  God,  which  lie  in  the 
region  of  feeling.  Schleiermacher's  importance  in  this  respect 
is  put  in  a clearer  light  by  the  fact  that  Kant  also,  at  a par- 
ticular point  of  his  philosophical  doctrine  of  religion,  found 
himself  obliged  to  assume  for  the  dutiful  acting  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  to  explain  by  religious  considerations,  the  exist- 
ence of  a moral  fellowship  (p.  402) ; though,  indeed,  he  did  not 
hold  fast  by  this  thought,  because  his  dogmatic  application  of 
the  critical  principles  of  morality  ordinarily  brought  the  moral 
subject  before  him  as  an  individual,  and  pointed  towards  a real 
dependence  of  religion  on  morality.  But  though  Schleier- 
macher, by  his  conspicuous  assertion  of  the  social  character  of 
all  the  activities  of  the  human  spirit,  actually  accomplishes 
what  Kant’s  thought  had  only  casually  touched  upon,  it  still  is 
not  right  to  take  for  granted  that  by  means  of  this  advance  of 
Schleiermacher,  Kant’s  commanding  importance  in  the  science 
of  ethics,  as  well  as  in  the  science  of  religion,  was  altogether 
put  out  of  date.  This  would  be  the  case  only  if  Schleiermacher 
had  appropriated  Kant’s  leading  thought,  namely, — the  specific 
/ distinction  of  the  power  of  the  will  from  all  powers  of  nature. 

(But  this  he  has  not  done.  As  he  rather  in  the  main  reduces 
1 the  movement  of  the  powers  of  the  spirit  to  the  category  of 
) operative  cause,  and  the  antitheses  of  morality  to  the  category 
, i of  quantitative  difference,  he  has  fallen  short  of  Kant  in  these 
\respects.  And  we  shall  see  further  on  whether  it  was  possible 
|or  Schleiermacher,  labouring  as  he  did  under  these  defects,  to 
carry  out,  in  a masterly  way,  his  idea  of  moral  fellowship  in 
application  to  the  material  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  faith. 
The  ethical  views  of  these  two  men,  and  their  views  in  religious 
philosophy  therefore,  serve  to  supplement  each  other  in  so  far- 
os they  mutually  correct  one  another;  and  in  both  respects 
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they  maintain  the  elements  of  that  problem  with  the  solution 
of  which  the  theology  of  the  present  day  also  is  occupied  after 
its  own  fashion.  We  can  therefore  understand  Schleiermacher 
rightly,  as  the  leader  of  the  theology  of  our  century,  only  in 
so  far  as  we  give  the  same  position  to  Kant  also.  I do  not 
doubt  that  the  undeniable  decline  of  the  influence  of  Schleier- 
macher upon  the  theology  of  the  present,  and  the  decay  which 
has  overtaken  the  group  of  theologians  who  attached  themselves 
to  him,  is  accounted  for  by  this,  among  other  things,  that  from 
the  beginning  men  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by 
Schleiermacher  without  at  the  same  time  taking  counsel  with 
Kant  But  people  supposed  that  they  might  carry  their  con- 
tempt for  the  Illumination  theology  of  the  Kantians,  even  to 
disregard  of  Kant  himself.  The  fault  is  of  course  partly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  contemporaneous  development 
of  the  philosophies  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  pretended  to  have 
superseded  Kant  But  he  who  at  this  time  of  day  appeals  to 
to  Schleiermacher  cannot  afford  to  forget  Kant. 

63.  To  his  remarks  upon  the  religious  feeling  in  Der  diristlicke 
Olaube,^  Schleiermacher  appends  this  proposition : — “ The  de- 
vout self-consciousness,  like  every  essential  element  of  human 
nature,  in  its  development  necessarily  becomes  fellowship,  on 
one  side,  indeed,  indefinite  and  vague,  but  on  the  other  side, 
distinctly  limited,  that  is  a Church  ” (sec.  6).  As  this  truth 
admitted  of  being  completely  developed  only  in  the  course  of  a 
scientific  theory  of  morals,  be  satisfies  himself,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  with  announcing  the  essential  elements  of  the  pro- 
cess as  a fact  of  which  every  one  is  supposed  to  be  aware.  The 
religious  feeling,  he  says,  will  display  itself  without  a definite 
purpose  and  reference,  and  the  social  consciousness  which  is 
to  be  found  in  every  man  will  call  forth  in  others  lively 
imitation  of  the  thing  which  is  expressed;  for  the  social 
consciousness  finds  its  satisfaction  only  in  stepping  out  from 
the  limits  of  its  own  personality,  and  in  taking  up  into  its  own 
personality  the  things  pertaining  to  other  personalities.  Now, 
as  every  one  must  concede,  as  matter  of  experience,  that  it  is  his 
natural  condition  to  stand  always  in  a many-sided  fellowship 
of  feeling,  and  that  his  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  God 

* In  what  follow!  I make  aw  of  the  second  edition  of  1 830,  nnlesa  when  I 
expressly  cite  the  first,  1821-2. 
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has  been  awakened  in  him  by  means  of  the  communicative  and 
stimulative  power  of  human  utterance,  this  fact  also  implies 
that  he  would  have  established  such  a fellowship  had  it  not  as 
matter  of  fact  already  existed.  The  necessity  of  fellowship, 
even  for  the  religious  feeling,  though  asserted,  is  not  proved  in 
this  place.  The  proof  here  assumed  has  been  led  by  Schleier- 
macher  in  his  first  dissertation  Ueber  dm  Begriff  des  hbcksten 
Ovies}  In  it  he  shows  that  if  moral  science  be  restricted  to 
the  doctrines  of  duty  and  of  virtue,  it  is  scientifically  imperfect 
and  practically  inoperative.  By  means  of  those  ideas,  action 
comes  to  be  so  considered  that  it  seems  unimportant  what 
results  from  it,  or  fails  to  result  from  it  The  idea  of  purpose, 
however,  by  which  an  action  receives  moral  character,  is  not 
indifferent  to  the  result ; and  the  greater  part  of  what  occurs 
in  the  world  of  men,  and  conditions  and  determines  our  life, 
does  not  come  to  pass  in  virtue  of  moral  determinations  of  will 
and  dutiful  actions  on  our  part,  and  on  the  part  of  other  in- 
dividuals, but  in  a different  way.  The  totality  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  moral  ends  is  therefore  not  exhausted  until  the  field 
in  which  virtue  and  duty  are  exercised,  and  produce  practical 
effect,  has  been  taken  independently  into  consideration  and  not 
committed  to  chance  or  to  the  providence  of  God.  To  remedy 
these  defects,  he  then  su^ests  that  the  idea  of  the  summum 
bonum  be  taken  up,  an  idea  which  in  Greek  philosophy  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  problem  of  ethics.  In  the  idea  of  the 
Good  is  denoted  something  proceeding  from  human  activity, 
and  which  always  anew  calls  forth  and  propagates  that  activity. 
The  summum  bonum  is  not  that  which  by  comparison  surpasses 
all  Goods,  but  includes  them  as  parts  in  itself,  in  such  a way 
as  to  bring  out  their  essential  connexion  with  each  other,  and 
the  perfect  solution  of  the  ethical  problem,  through  their  exist- 
ence side  by  side  with,  and  on  behalf  of,  each  other,  inasmuch 
as  in  them  aU  moral  activities  always  reproduce  themselves. 
If  in  this  totality  dutiful  action  and  virtue  are  not  included, 
these,  separated  from  it,  cannot  be  perfectly  defined  in  accord- 
ance with  their  idea.  Schleiermacher  hereby  steers  clear  of 
the  error  of  Greek  ethics,  which  brought  this  notion  to  bear 

' Philotoplitgche  und  verminchlf  Schrijltn,  yol  ii.  pp.  446-468.  The  dis- 
sertation belongs  to  the  year  1827,  but  was  published  for  the  first  time  in 
1830.  Compare  also  the  second  dissertation  : as  above,  p.  469  tq. 
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only  on  individual  men  as  such,  and  which  only  asked  the 
question  wherein  consists  the  highest  good  of  the  individual, 
and  therefore  could  not  bring  this  idea  to  its  perfect  shape. 
For  such  a question  implies  that  we  have  to  disregard  the 
result  of  the  action,  for  that  never  concerns  the  individual  as 
such,  or  at  least  not  necessarily ; and,  for  that  reason,  nothing 
remained  to  the  Greeks  but  to  define  the  summum  bonum  as 
something  quite  internal,  as  virtue  or  as  felicity,  which,  how- 
ever, can  never  be  represented  as  in  a state  of  isolation,  and 
never  as  a private  good,  and  thus  also  never  as  a summum 
bonum  of  the  individual  For  the  moral  productivity  of  the 
individual  does  not  admit  of  being  separated  from  the  con- 
currence or  from  the  appropriation  of  others.  Hence,  only 
that  can  be  exhibited  as  something  definite  and  special  which 
proceeds  from  a joint  activity,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  good  things  can  only  be  referred  to  a resultant  operation  of 
the  reason,  in  which  every  part  is  a member  of  the  whole,  but 
no  part  finds  a place  which  has  not  sprung  from  moral  action 
and  so  is  not  fitted  to  propagate  and  repeat  it  In  this  con- 
nexion, the  ideas  of  virtue  and  of  duty  also  find  their  proof  and 
their  limitation.  This  they  do  not  gain,  if  they  have  to  be 
defined  in  accordance  with  the  paltry  and  confused  relations 
of  the  isolated  person.  But  the  idea  of  the  highest  good  is 
the  standard  for  the  entire  concatenation  of  our  common  his- 
tory ; and  as  each  of  us  is  merged  in  this  history,  that  idea 
is  also  the  highest  expression  of  the  personal  conscious- 
ness. 

In  this  way  Schleiermacher  has  proved  the  social  character 
of  all  activities  of  the  spirit  which  possess  moral  value  to  be 
a necessary  thought,  from  the  theoretical  presupposition  that 
moral  science  ought  to  include  not  merely  the  inner  region  of 
virtue  and  dutiful  purpose,  but  also  the  mutual  relation  be- 
tween these  and  their  results.  This  conclusion  is  derived  in 
following  the  line  of  real  knowledge ; or  flows  from  the  special 
physiology  of  human  existence.  The  law  of  human  existence 
is  the  destiny  of  men  to  rule  earthly  nature  by  reason,  and  this 
imder  the  condition  by  which  our  reason  itself  is  attached  to 
earthly  nature,  i.e.,  the  condition  that  the  principle  of  soul 
manifests  itself  in  a life  sexually  differentiated  and  determined 
in  part  by  the  cycles  and  oscillations  of  physical  nature. 
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The  physical  antecedent  condition,  on  which  rests  the  firet 
beginning  of  the  solution  of  the  ethical  problem,  is  the 
co-existence  of  the  sexes;  an  independent  sphere  for  the 
moral  exercise  of  reason  is  thus  not  the  individual  as  such,  but 
only  the  association  of  the  sexes  for  the  propagation  of  indi- 
viduals, that  is,  the  family ; and  the  individual  is  such  a sphere 
only  within  the  other,  or  at  least  presupposes  it.  Now  in 
judging  physiologically  of  genera,  we  recognise  the  human  race, 
endowed  with  the  principle  of  soul,  as  the  most  perfect  species; 
that  is,  that  principle  is  the  same  in  all  men,  and  only  in  men; 
and  at  the  same  time  exists  in  each  individual  in  a way  separate 
from  all  others  and  peculiar.  But  the  reciprocal  relation 
between  the  one  common  type  of  the  race  endowed  with  soul 
and  the  inalienable  stamp  which  characterizes  the  individual 
soul  is  thus  ordered,  and  becomes  the  occasion  of  so  rich  an 
abundance  of  varieties,  because  it  is  subdivided  into  various 
parts  by  national  distinctions.  But  in  that  nationality  which 
extends  at  once  to  the  physical  character  and  to  the  spirit,  the 
family  does  not  disappear,  but  maintains  its  fixed  relation  to 
humanity  as  a whole.  Thus  step  by  step,  through  family  and 
nation,  each  personality  discloses  itself  as  a moral  magnitude 
influencing  the  spirit-life  of  the  human  race  in  most  manifold 
gradation,  always  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  types  of 
generic  identity  or  individual  peculiarity.  According  to  this 
rule,  nations  display  Reason  in  their  life  only  in  proportion  as 
each  one  opens  itself  to  fellowship  with  all  mankind ; and  so 
the  activity  of  reason  first  rises  to  its  level  as  a revelation  of 
itself  when  by  it  the  spirit  announces  that  its  home  is  above 
the  earth ; that  is,  when  morality  takes  a religious  direction 
and  is  founded  upon  religion, — that  is,  in  the  Christian  stage 
of  development,  in  the  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
morally  organized  totality  of  the  human  race  is  thus  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  moral  Good  which  embraces  all  Goods. 

Such  is  Schleiermacher’s  proof  of  the  necessity  for  every  reli- 
gion having  the  character  of  fellowship.  With  respect  to  the 
Christian  Religion  in  particular,  it  is  defined  in  the  Olaubens- 
lehre  (sec.  11),  as  all  know,  to  be  that  monotheistic  phase  of 
faith  within  the  teleological  (moral)  line  of  piety,  in  which 
everything  is  brought  into  relation  to  the  redemption  wrought 
by  Christ  For,  as  all  Christians  refer  the  fellowship  to  which 
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they  belong  to  Christ,  their  common  possession  is  herein 
summed  up,  that  they  recognise  their  translation  from  slavery 
in  an  evil  state  to  a qualitatively  better  state  in  which  they 
now  stand  as  having  originally  been  brought  about  by  Christ ; 
further,  that  this  assurance  of  redemption  is  not,  as  in  other  re- 
ligions, something  of  casual  importance,  but  is  the  main  thing 
towards  which  all  their  religious  exercises  are  characteristically 
directed.  Moreover,  the  relation  of  the  Christian  religion  to 
the  Person  of  its  founder  is  of  a different  sort  from  the  relation 
of  the  other  monotheistical  religions  to  Moses  and  Mahomet 
respectively.  In  both  these  the  main  business  is  the  founding 
of  a society  upon  a definite  doctrine,  and  after  a definite  form. 
By  Jesus  and  in  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  redemption 
has  become  operative  as  a principle  for  the  moulding  of  the 
devout  self-consciousness,  which  does  not  take  its  shape  from  a 
legally  enjoined  doctrine  and  constitution,  but  from  the  never- 
ending  value  of  the  Redeemer  for  the  society  formded  by  Him. 
The  ideal  contents,  and  the  definite  historical  form  of  this  reli- 
gion, thus  coincide  in  such  a way  that  the  thought  of  redemp- 
tion prevails  in  every  devout  Christian  consciousness,  simply 
because  the  beginner  of  that  Christian  society  is  the  Redeemer; 
and  Jesus  is  the  Founder  of  a devout  society  only  in  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  the  members  of  that  society  become  conscious 
through  Him  of  their  redemption.  While  Moses  and  Mahomet 
are  elevated  as  it  were  arbitrarily  from  the  body  of  like  or 
only  slightly  different  men,  in  order  to  receive  the  command- 
ments of  God  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  others,  Christ  the 
Redeemer  stands  out  in  contrast  with  all  as  being  He  who  alone 
did  not  need  to  be  redeemed.  If  this  distinction  between  the 
monotheistic  religions  be  not  admitted,  and  Christ  be  represented 
in  the  same  light  as  the  other  founders  of  religions,  that  is  to 
say,  as  a lawgiver,  there  is  then  set  up  between  the  religions 
only  an  outward  distinction  of  doctrines  and  of  precepts.  Either 
then,  as  such,  they  remain  separated  in  definite  distinction,  in 
which  case  their  values  can  be  distinguished  only  relatively ; or 
they  admit  of  being  perfected,  in  which  case  this  distinction  of 
their  values  is  shown  to  be  relative  herein,  that  reason  would 
altogether  sweep  away  the  limits  that  separate  between  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism,  and  Islam.  Such  an  advancement  of  Chris- 
tianity being  an  advance  beyond  Christ,  would  leave  to  Him  no 
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higher  dignity  than  that  of  an  eminent  point  of  development, 
and  would  present  itself  as  a redemption  from  Him,  from  His 
specific  influence.  But  here  (^ain  we  recognise  that  Schleier- 
macher’s  formula  does  justice  to  the  peculiar  value  and  the 
inner  excellence  of  Christianity  above  the  two  other  mono- 
theistic religions.  For,  even  although  in  this  place  he  carries 
his  regard  to  his  illuminantist  contemporaries  so  far  as  to  imply 
that  the  assertion  of  the  perfectibility  of  Christianity  ought  not 
to  break  up  the  religious  fellowship  of  Christianity  so  long  as 
it  is  sought  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a living  consciousness 
of  Ood  in  and  through  that  fellowship,  he  yet  sees  apostasy 
from  Christianity  in  the  case  where  “one  actually  believes 
himself  to  have  been  emancipated  from  the  need  of  clinging  to 
Christ.” 

I will  not  dispute  the  question  whether  this  expression  be 
not  too  loose  ; in  any  case,  the  test  offered  by  the  doctrine  of 
the  perfectibility  of  Christianity  serves  to  confirm  Schleier- 
macheFs  definition  of  it  That  definition  is  an  excellent  ex- 
pression of  the  central  importance  of  those  doctrines,  the  history 
of  which  we  are  now  tracing, — an  expression  of  their  value  to 
the  height  of  which  none  of  the  theological  schools  hitherto 
under  consideration  has  risen.  In  it,  for  the  first  time,  is  taken 
up  into  theology,  as  a principle,  that  thought  which,  as  a practical 
motive,  dominates  the  Beformation  and  genuine  Protestantism. 
In  it,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  attempt  which  Kant  made  so 
carried  forward  to  its  goal  that  aU  temptation  to  a relapse  into 
Illuminantism  is  taken  away.  Schleiermacher  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  this  by  having  for  the  first  time  applied  the 
philosophy  of  religion,  which  fixes  the  contents  and  value  of 
other  religions,  to  the  defining  of  Christianity  as  a posUive 
historical  rdigion.  Here  one  sees  that,  if  the  orthodoxy  of 
both  parties  alike  in  the  seventeenth  century  failed  to  render 
this  service,  the  fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  not  so  much  by  the 
improper  accentuation  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  theology, 
as  Domer  represents,  as  by  the  circumstance  that  that  form  of 
theology  could  not  then  raise  itself  to  the  points  of  view  afforded 
by  the  science  of  comparative  religion.  Under  the  idea  of 
revelation  it  was  always  the  Christian  revelation  that  was  then 
kept  before  the  mind ; the  contents  of  Christianity  were  im- 
ported into  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  contents 
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of  this,  the  one  acknowledged  revelation,  were  defined  as  a 
doctrinal  law,  such  as  Islam  claims  to  be.  And  therefore  the 
value  of  Scripture  was  expressed  in  no  other  terms  than  those 
in  which  Islam  previously  had  expressed  the  value  of  the 
Koran. 

It  is  thus  of  great  importance  that  Schleiermacher  indicated 
the  form  of  Christianity  to  consist  not  in  a doctrine  like  Islam, 
not  in  a social  constitution  like  Mosaism  and  Catholicism,  but 
in  the  idea  of  redemption  by  Christ  In  addition  to  this,  there 
is  the  fruitful  truth  that  this  religion,  like  all  religions  and  like 
all  activities  of  the  spirit,  can  be  rightly  set  forth  only  in  that 
fellowship,'  which,  presupposing  the  redeeming  activity  of  its 
founder,  exists  as  the  communication  and  diffusion  of  that  re- 
deeming activity  (sec.  11.  4).  As  this  predicate  of  Christian 
fellowship  is  subsequently  restricted  (sec.  122.  3)  the  predicate 
of  complete  receptivity  on  the  part  of  the  society  for  the 
original  redemption  is  included.  If,  then,  redemption  by  the 
founder  be  the  form  and  essence  of  this  fellowship,  that 
thought  has  necessary  reference  to  this  object.  To  the  theo- 
logical discernment,  redemption,  the  Bedeemer,  and  the  com- 
munity that  is  the  subject  of  redemption,  stand  in  inseparable 
relation  to  one  another.  Hereby  for  our  scientific  knowledge 
is  again  fixed  that  which  I have  already  pointed  out  to  be  the 
culminating  point  of  the  religious  and  practical  consciousness  of 
the  Reformers  (p.  157).  Certainly  this  combination  had  continued 
to  be  operative  only  in  the  Reformed  theology  by  means  of  the 
thought  that  the  effect,  as  also  the  purpose  of  Christ’s  redemp- 
tion, bears  upon  the  community  of  the  Elect;  that,  in  particular, 
justification  in  the  first  instance  belongs  to  it,  and  only  on  this 
presupposition  comes  to  the  consciousness  of  the  individual 

’ Althoagh  ScUeiennaoher  (sec.  14.  1)  affirms  tbat  every  one  can  join  the 
Christian  fellowship  only  by  means  of  a free  decision  of  his  own,  he  does  not 
disclose  any  gronnda  of  snch  a decision  that  lie  outside  of  the  religious  im- 
pression that  Christ  produces.  But  this  impression,  where  it  is  n^e,  con- 
stitutes the  religions  fellowship  of  which  it  is  the  principle.  Therefore  he 
declares,  in  the  appendix  to  sec.  14,  that  he  assumes  no  intermediate  step 
between  the  faith  of  the  individual  and  his  participation  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship, but  rather  that,  with  faith,  that  participation  is  ipso  facto  given,  not 
only  in  so  far  as  this  depends  upon  the  spontaneous  activity  of  him  who  has 
become  a believer,  but  in  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  fellowship  itself  as 
the  source  from  which  the  testimony  that  awakens  faith  had  proceeded.  This 
is  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a personal  believing  persuasion  of  the  indivi- 
dual's membership  in  the  Christian  fellowship  by  demonstration  drawn  from 
the  miracles  and  prophecies. 
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(pp.  271,  283).  In  the  Lutheran  theology,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  connexion  has  not  been  maintained  as  sucL  We  might  be 
tempted,  perhaps,  to  conjecture  that  this  leading  thought  of 
Schleiermacher  is  a heritage  which  he  derives  from  having 
originally  belonged  to  the  Reformed  Confession.  But  his  idea 
of  the  redemption-fellowship  does  not  take  the  same  form  as 
that  which  it  has  assumed  in  Reformed  dogmatics ; and  his 
view  of  justification,  however  nearly  it  approaches  that  of  the 
Reformed  school,  betrays  in  its  departure  &om  them  that  he 
was  all  along  unacquainted  with  these  models.  Rather  does 
Dilthey’s  minute  investigation  of  Schleiermacher’s  life  show 
that  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  independent  conceptions  lies 
in  the  thought  of  the  mmmum  honum.  If,  then,  the  conscious- 
ness of  community  belongs  to  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
religion,  and  religion  cannot  be  rightly  apprehended  or  prac- 
tised apart  therefrom,  then  German  Protestantism  in  which  this 
consciousness  had  been  obscured  ever  since  the  time  of  Melan- 
chthon,  and  as  good  as  lost  by  means  of  the  Illumination,  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  independent,  scientific  discernment  of 
Schleiermacher,  for  having  opened  up  to  the  religious  contents 
of  Christianity  the  path  of  a richer  development  than  that 
which  it  had  foimd  in  the  entire  course  of  Lutheran  theology 
up  to  his  time. 

64.  As  in  all  other  cases,  so  with  Schleiermacher  also,  the 
doctrines  of  redemption  and  of  sin  correspond.  The  former  is 
not  intelligible  without  the  latter.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary, 
however,  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  sin,  because 
Schleiermacher  distinguishes  the  data  of  the  positively  Christian 
consciousness  from  those  which  are  common  to  religion  as  a 
whole,  in  that  he  refers  the  dissatisfaction  and  the  satisfaction, 
in  which  the  religious  feeling  reveals  itself  as  Christian,  to  the 
antithesis  between  sin  and  redeeming  grace.  The  method  of 
the  GlavbendtKrt  has  upon  this  point  the  important  effect  that 
the  subjective  consciousness  of  the  Christian  is  applied  as  a key 
to  the  ascertainment  of  what  the  general  objective  estate  of  sin 
is  ; that  is,  the  idea  of  sin  is  conditioned  by  the  assurance  of 
redemption.  Up  to  that  time,  in  all  forms  of  theology,  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  and  of  redemption  had  been  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  objective  idea  of  sin  which  men  had  con- 
structed for  themselves  from  diverse  intellectual  considerations, 
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and  from  the  influence  of  these  upon  their  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  This  procedure  was  in  accordance  with  the  assump- 
tion that  Christian  revelation  consists  in  statements  concerning 
all  the  conditions  of  true  religion,  and  that  these  statements 
are  fixed  in  given  writings ; but  in  this  way  Christianity,  or  the 
Divine  revelation  made  in  Christ,  was  formally  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  Judaism  and  Islamism.  But,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
for  Christianity  its  peculiar  character,  not  merely  in  its  con- 
tents, but  also  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists,  then  all  the  truths 
which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  so  also  the  idea  of  sin,  must  be 
deduced  from  the  common  consciousness  which  accompanies 
participation  in  the  fellowship  produced  by  Christ’s  redemption. 
For  redemption  being  correlative  to  sin,  the  consciousness  of 
redemption  which  is  necessary  in  the  Christian  fellowship  im- 
plies a continuing  and  peculiarly  determined  consciousness  of 
sin.  Schleiermacher  expressly  holds  to  this  in  his  representa- 
tion of  the  idea  of  original  sin. 

This  specific  view  of  sin  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  universal  of  God-consciousness  also  furnishes 
a standard  whereby  sin  is  known.  In  this  sense  Schleier- 
macher, in  his  introductory  discussions,  elucidates  the  fact  that 
sin  is  apprehended  as  a struggle  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit 
even  outside  of  the  sphere  of  the  Christian  life.  Consciousness 
of  sin  always  presupposes  a consciousness  of  the  Good,  a bad  ' 
conscience  always  implies  in  itself  the  craving  for  harmony 
with  the  God-consciousness.  These  phenomena  thus  have  their 
root  in  the  original  perfection  of  man,  which,  not  being  in  every 
respect  extinguished  by  sin,  is  the  pledge  of  the  possibility  of 
redemption  (sec.  68.  2).  But  the  psychological  scheme  in  which 
the  fact  of  sin  is  shown  to  be  a datum  of  consciousness  is  the 
weak  point  of  Schleiermachei's  theology.  While  religion  in 
general  may  consist  in  the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  God-con- 
sciousness (the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence)  and  the  sentient 
self-consciousness  (the  feeling  which  moves  between  the  poles 
which  constitute  the  world),  Schleiermacher  has  defined  the 
Christian  religion  as  a teleological  kind  of  piety.  But  this  has 
for  its  characteristic  mark  “ that  prevailing  reference  to  the 
moral  task  constitutes  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  pious 
disposition.”  “The  figure  of  a kingdom  of  God  which  is  so 
important  in  Christianity,  which  indeed  is  so  all-comprehensive. 
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is  only  the  general  expression  of  the  fact,  that  in  Christianity 
all  pain  and  all  joy  are  pious  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  related 
to  activity  in  the  kingdom  of  God  ” (sea  9.  1,  2).  It  were  now 
to  be  expected  that  this  particular  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
God-consciousness  should  at  once  be  carried  out  with  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  sin.  But  Schleiermacher  has  omitted  to 
do  this  ; rather,  in  that  doctrine  he  makes  use  only  of  those  dim 
and  indefinite  categories  under  which  he  has  apprehended  reli- 
gion as  a whole,  without  applying  the  particular  teleological 
direction  of  the  God-consciousness  towards  the  actual  realiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  regulative  point  of  view. 
I explain  to  myself  this  omission,  which  makes  Schleiermacher’s 
own  fundamental  propositions  inoperative  towards  the  chief 
problem  of  the  Glatibenslchre,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
notion  of  indifference  which  is  brought  out  in  his  idea  of  God, 
as  in  that  of  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  stands  in 
a relation  of  indifference  also  to  his  own  religious  philoso- 
phical insight,  and  therefore  has  thwarted  its  influence  upon 
the  Glaubenslehre.  For  if  the  teleological  character  of  Christi- 
anity had  been  carried  through,  then  neither  would  that  idea  of 
God  have  been  maintained,  nor  that  idea  of  religion  in  general 
which  is  so  highly  praised. 

The  teleological  point  of  view  presses  itself  upon  Schleier- 
macher, however,  at  his  very  first  step  in  the  doctrine,  in  his 
judgment  of  sin.  Apprehending  as  he  does  the  normal  move- 
ment of  the  human  personality  in  such  a way  that  every  factor 
in  life  begins  in  the  Spirit  or  God-consciousness ; and  the  flesh, 
the  sentient  self-consciousness,  or  the  totality  of  the  so-called 
lower  faculties  of  the  soul,  stands  related  to  it  only  as  a living 
link,  as  a healthy  organ,  he  adds  to  this  that  the  Spirit  presses 
towards  that  perfect  oneness  (sec.  62.  2),  i.e.,  that  every  factor  of 
the  world-consciousness  and  the  activity  corresponding  thereto, 
oii^ht  to  be  appropriated  by  the  God-consciousness  or  determined 
by  it.  But  be  immediately  neutralizes  this  cognition,  refusing 
to  explain  sin  as  a transgression  of  God’s  law.  His  reason  is, 
that  in  this  definition  the  law  is  separated  from  God  as  if  it 
were  a single  and  perhaps  arbitrary  act ; and  in  this  sense  law 
is  no  originally  Christian  expression.  But  that  is  neither  the 
only,  nor  the  necessary,  nor  the  traditional  significance  of  that 
definition.  Schleiermacher,  therefore,  in  resisting  it,  shows  that 
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he  renoimces  the  teleological  judgment  of  human  action  in  the 
same  measure  in  which  he  strives  to  maintain  that  God  is  the 
indifference  of  all  antitheses.  If  he  had  carried  out  as  the 
standard  of  his  Olaubenslehre  that  peculiarity  of  Christian 
piety  which  was  recognised  by  him,  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  take  up  into  the  idea  of  God  also  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  i.e.,  to  differentiate  that  idea  by  distinctions 
lying  within  itself 

If,  then,  what  Schleiermacher  recognises  as  sin  is  not  teleo- 
logically conceived,  there  is  nothing  else  left  to  him  but  to 
apprehend  it  mechanically  as  “ the  impediment  to  the  determin- 
ing force  of  the  Spirit  which  is  caused  by  the  independence  of 
the  sentient  functions as  the  “ incapacity  of  the  spirit as 
the  “ positive  struggle  of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit,”  which  is 
possible  because  both  must  be  thought  of  as  intensive  magni- 
tudes, of  which  the  former  attains  to  its  development  at  an 
earlier  time  than  the  latter,  and  is  not  prompt  to  give  up  to  the 
God-consciousness,  which  is  developed  at  a later  period,  the 
scope  for  exertion  which  it  has  acquired  for  itself  by  its  self- 
directed  activity  (sec.  67).  Now,  it  is  by  no  means  doubtful 
that  the  life  of  the  created  spirit  is  subject  to  mechanical  con- 
ditions. But  the  conception  as  sin  of  the  mechanical  prepon- 
derance of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit  always  depends  upon  the  fact 
that  the  spirit-life  is  not  covered  by  the  laws  of  mechanism,  but 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  the  consciousness  of  freedom ; freedom 
I mean,  in  Kant’s  sense,  which  gives  itself  the  absolute  law,  and 
therein  sets  an  absolute  end  before  itself.  But  who  in  atten- 
tively reading  Schleiermacher’s  treatise  can  suppress  the  thought 
that  that  mechanical  impediment  of  the  spirit  by  the  flesh  is 
conceived  of  as  sin,  oidy  because  the  spirit  knows  that  this 
ought  not  to  find  place  ? — that,  accordingly,  it  is  only  the  teleo- 
logical self-judgment  of  the  spirit  that  makes  that  fact  to  be 
sin  ? Schleiermacher  himself  cannot  avoid  asserting  that  if 
from  the  moment  of  awakening  of  the  God-consciousness  the 
spirit  were  gradually  and  increasingly  to  acquire  power  over 
the  flesh,  the  self-consciousness  woidd  hardly  have  such  a 
character  as  that  of  consciousness  of  sin.  The  latter  arises 
because  we  always  advance  in  unequable,  impactual  develop- 
ment, which  makes  the  impediment  of  the  spirit  by  the  flesh  to 
be  keenly  felt  precisely  in  the  futile  attacks  made  upon  the 
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latter.  “ The  claims  of  the  spirit  being  uniformly  the  same,  it 
appears  uniformly  where  it  falls  short  of  attaining  these  claims 
as  if  it  were  repulsed  and  conquered ; therefore  the  man  is  in  a 
state  of  sin  ” (sec.  67.  2).  Thus  the  impediment  of  the  flesh  is 
made  to  be  sin  by  the  claims  of  the  spirit ; that  is,  because  the 
spirit  judges  itself  in  accordance  with  the  absolute  end.  Nothing 
else  than  this  involuntary  because  unavoidable  intrusion  of  the 
teleological  point  of  view  is  expressed  also  in  the  statement  that 
we  apprehend  sin  from  the  unequable  development  of  the  dis- 
cerning faculty,  and  of  the  power  of  will  (sec.  68).  By  this  is 
not  meant  scientific  apprehension,  but  the  practical  conscious- 
uess  of  each  one,  which,  finding  itself  in  the  presence  of  fleshly 
habits,  judges  them  to  be  sin.  But  this  happens  in  accordance 
with  the  subsequent  perception  that  the  sensuous  direction  of 
life,  although  it  actually  exists  in  men,  yet  ought  not  to  exist  at 
all.  To  this  finally  are  we  led  by  the  cognate  assertion,  laid 
down  by  Schleiermacher,  that  we  do  not  recognise  sin  as  un- 
avoidabla  This  verdict  he  establishes  for  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness particularly  upon  the  ground  that  faith  in  the  human 
perfection  of  the  Eedeemer  excludes  the  possibility  that  sin 
should  be  unavoidable ; for  the  view  of  the  absolute  strength  of 
the  God-consciousness  which  we  get  in  Him  shows  sin  to  be  a 
disturbance  of  human  nature.  The  person  of  the  Redeemer 
being  to  him  therefore  the  expression  of  the  law  in  accordance 
with  which  a certain  direction  of  life  is  sin,  it  follows  that  in 
every  d^ree  of  the  God-consciousness,  that  is  recognised  as  sin 
which  ought  not  to  be  in  man. 

It  has  been  necessary  for  me  to  accompany  with  this  criticism 
Schleiermacher’s  psychological  representation  of  individual  sin, 
because,  after  having  openly  repudiated  the  sole  valid  standard 
by  which  the  facts  can  be  judged,  he  yet  always  recurs  to  it 
secretly ; and  because  this  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine  cannot 
otherwise  be  clearly  brought  to  light,  except  by  calling  the 
thing  by  its  name.  We  are  led  now  to  expect  that  the  idea  of 
redemption,  which  is  correlative  to  that  of  sin,  will  suffer  from 
that  deliberate  suppression  of  the  decisive  factor  in  the  idea 
of  sin.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of^demption  receives 
the  benefit  of  what  Schleiermacher  states  respecting  the  social 
character  of  sin.  “ We  are  conscious  of  sin,  partly  as  groimded  in 
ourselves,  partly  as  having  its  ground  beyond  our  own  being  ” 
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(sec.  69).  The  first  is  implied  in  the  idea  of  sin  in  itself ; the 
the  truth  of  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  the  sentient  self-consciousness,  which  is  known 
to  be  sin  by  means  of  the  subsequent  discernment,  reaches 
back  to  congenital  tendencies,  and  through  them  to  the  succes- 
sion of  generations,  from  which  the  individual  receives  his 
origin  and  his  up-bringing.  That  the  moral  fellowship  tran- 
scends the  personal  activity  of  the  individual  thus  justifies,  in 
a general  way,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  original  sin.  But  this 
as  the  opposite  of  the  Good,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken  away 
by  means  of  redemption,  is  to  be  thought  of  as  perfect  inability 
towards  what  is  good  (sec.  70),  reserving  always  that  in- 
destructible fitness  for  redemption,  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
symbols  upholds  by  means  of  the  recognition  oijustitia  civilis  in 
the  state  of  sin.  As  we  must  regard  everything  which  in  our 
circumstances  is  not  sin  as  a result  of  redemption,  Schleier- 
macher  will^  have  us  recognise  in  the  tenacious  resistance 
which  sin  continues  to  make  even  in  the  sphere  of  redemption, 
that  in  and  by  itself  sin  must  be  regarded  as  realli/  infinite. 
But  one  cannot  mistake  that  this  concession  to  the  tradition 
commencing  with  Anselm  gains  a different  meaning  from  that 
which  tradition  gave,  being  due  to  other  motives ; and  on 
that  account  will  not  bring  with  it  the  well-known  inference  for 
the  value  of  satisfaction.  As  that  predicate  of  sin  is  not  derived 
from  the  infinity  of  the  God  who  is  injured,  but  only  from  the 
human  discernment  of  the  difBculty  of  the  stru^le  against  it,  it 
is  really  only  the  relative  greatness  of  sin  that  is  shown.  It 
can  therefore  only  be  called  infinite  in  the  negative  sense,  that 
is  neither  possible  experimentally  to  measure  its  extent  and 
power  of  resistance  in  the  human  race,  nor  can  any  individual 
overcome  it  by  his  own  good  will 

In  like  fashion  Schleiermacher  seeks  to  accommodate  himself 
also  to  the  doctrine  of  the  symbols  that  original  sin  is  guilt  in 
each  one  (sec.  71).  He  denies,  indeed,  that  any  one  ought  to 
impute  to  himself  as  guilt  original  sin  irrespective  of  actual 
sins.  He  declares  it  to  be  contrary  to  nature  and  inconsistent 
with  the  right  and  universally  recognised  rule  to  separate 
original  sin  from  its  connexion  with  actual  sin.  The  Church- 
doctrine,  however,  which  does  not  profess  to  take  experience  for 
its  guide,  but  relies  upon  the  dicta  probantia  of  Scripture  in  the 
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order  of  the  loci  theologici,  exhorts  us  on  the  contrary  rather  to 
recognise  the  guilt  of  original  sin  before  passing  any  judgment 
upon  actual  sins,  which  really  can  add  nothing  to  that  guilt 
Schleiermacher  has  tried  here  to  smooth  over  the  difference 
between  his  view  and  that  of  Church  tradition.  But  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  proving  the  truth  of  the  above  proposition 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  Taking  together  original  sin  and 
actual  sin  in  looking  at  the  matter,  he  asserts  that  the  former  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  sufficient  cause  of  all  actual  sins  in  the 
believer,  so  that  it  is  only  something  external  to  himself,  and 
not  anything  new  within  him  that  has  to  be  added  in  order  that 
actual  sins  may  be  developed.  He  further  maintains  that,  as 
any  disposition  in  man  becomes  a dexterity  by  practice,  so  con- 
natural sinfulness  grows  by  exercise — by  spontaneous  exercise. 
If  now  by  this  increase  of  the  propensity  we  draw  upon  our- 
selves an  inculpation  which,  however,  at  the  same  time  is 
identical  with  that  innate  to  us,  it  follows  that  the  latter  also  is 
guilt  in  man.  This  argument  is  sophistical,  and  proceeds  upon 
contradictions.  If  original  sin  is  the  sufficient  cause  of  all  actual 
sins,  it  is  no  mere  disposition.  If  it  is  a disposition,  then  some- 
thing new  must  be  added  to  it  in  man  before  effect  can  be 
given  to  it,  namely,  the  decision  of  the  wiU.  In  virtue  hereof, 
actual  sin  and  the  increase  of  propensity  thereby  is  proved  to 
be  guilt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  proved  to  be  different  from 
the  connatural  disposition.  Thus  it  cannot  be  conceded  that 
Schleiermacher  in  pronouncing,  in  common  with  the  old  theo- 
logy, that  the  individual  is  the  subject  of  original  sin,  only 
taking  actual  sin  into  the  account  at  the  same  time,  has  con- 
vincingly proved  independent  guilt  to  be  predicable  of  original 
sin.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  comparison  with 
this  statement  of  the  problem,  the  service  rendered  by  Kant 
(p.  405)  surpasses  both  in  positive  and  negative  respects  the 
attempt  which  Schleiermacher  has  made. 

That  attempt  could  have  been  foregone  all  the  more  easily, 
because  Schleiermacher  goes  on  (sea  71.  2)  to  represent  the 
whole  race  as  the  subject  of  sin,  from  the  point  of  view  which 
takes  together  in  one  original  and  actual  sin.  " If,  in  every 
individual,  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand,  produced  by  the  sins  of 
others,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
personal  actions  of  each  individual  propagated  to  others  and 
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confirmed  in  them,  then  is  sin  in  all  points  a thing  of  society. 
Whether  it  be  regarded  rather  as  guilt  and  as  work,  or  as  a 
life -principle  and  a state,  in  either  respect  it  is  thoroughly 
social,  not  accruing  to  each  individual  apart  and  relating  to 
him  alone,  but  in  each  one  the  work  of  all  and  in  all  the  work  of 
each  one ; indeed,  only  in  this  social  character  can  it  be  truly 
or  wholly  understood.  Hence  also,  the  doctrinal  propositions 
which  treat  of  it  are  hy  tw  means  to  he  understood  as  expressions 
of  the  personal  self-conseiotisness,  with  which  the  doctrine  of 
actual  sin  has  to  do ; they  are  expressions  of  the  common  con- 
sciousness. The  state  of  fellowship  implies  the  solidarity  of  all 
places  and  all  times  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  us."  “ Guilt 
it  is  called  with  perfect  accuracy  only  if  it  is  regarded  simply 
as  a joint  deed  of  the  whole  race,  for  it  cannot  be  guilt  of  the 
individual,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  produced  in  him.”  Schleier- 
macher  then  insists  upon  the  importance  of  this  mode  of  view- 
ing the  question  (sec.  71.  3).  “Were  the  consciousness  of  sins 
no  common  feeling,  but  a personal  one  in  each  individual,  there 
would  not  necessarily  be  connected  with  it  a consciousness  of 
a general  need  of  redemption.  Hence  also  the  two  things  are 
wont  to  go  together,  that  original  sin  as  common  to  the  race  is 
denied,  and  that  the  worth  of  redemption  by  Christ  is  rated  at 
a lower  value.” 

By  these  sentences  the  Christian  thought  of  general  sinful- 
ness is  transferred  to  an  essentially  different  field  of  con- 
templation from  that  which  it  had  occupied  since  the  time  of 
Augustine.  In  consideration  of  this,  we  may  perceive  that 
Schleiermacher  might  well  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
that  accommodation  to  the  traditionary  point  of  view,  which  he 
undertakes  at  the  beginning  of  the  section;  for  that  point  of  view 
is  directly  rendered  invalid  if  the  doctrinal  statements  respecting 
original  sin  are  not  to  be  understood  as  expressions  of  the 
individual  self-consciousness.  This  resultless  and  yet  ambigu- 
ous procedure  arises  simply  from  his  mode  of  putting  the 
problem  of  the  Olaubenslehre,  as  if  it  were  a branch  of  historical 
theology, — an  exhibition  of  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  not  guarded  the 
above  vindication  of  the  fact  of  sin  as  a totality  from  accom- 
modation to  the  churchly  expressions.  For  he  speaks  of  it 
always  as  " original  sinfulness,”  and  he  will  have  it  that  in  all 
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men  actual  sins  always  proceed  from  original  sin  (sec.  73), 
although,  in  his  view  of  sinfulness  in  general,  all  actual  sins 
have  been  included  as  media.  For  this  reason  he  has  also 
omitted  to  analyse  the  acknowledged  state  of  the  facts  in  a 
satisfying  manner,  and  has  exposed  himself  to  the  charge  that 
his  idea  of  collective  sin  curtails  individual  freedom.  If  we, 
accordingly,  liberate  Schleiermacher’s  opinion  from  the  per- 
plexing influences  of  his  concession  to  the  expression  with 
which  tradition  furnished  him,  then  the  real  difierence  between 
his  view  of  collective  sin  and  the  idea  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
calculated  from  the  fact  that  Augustine  has  postulated  the 
guilt  of  naturally-inherited  sin  in  the  individual,  irrespective 
of  any  actual  display  of  sin,  in  order  to  maintain  the  sacra- 
mental character  of  infant  baptism,  and  the  retrospective  action 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  conveyed  therein.  This  is  the  sole 
and  the  direct  ground  of  that  doctrine  which  is  so  fruitful  of 
consequences.  But  Schleiermacher  neutralizes  the  distinctions 
of  naturally-inherited  sin,  of  inbred  sin,  and  of  sin  that  has 
been  increased  by  one’s  own  personal  action,  and  also  pro- 
pagated to  others,  in  order  clearly  to  bring  out  by  the  insepar- 
able reciprocal  action,  between  the  state  of  the  community  and 
the  action  of  the  individual,  that  the  guilt  with  which  re- 
demption has  to  deal  is  that  of  the  actual  race.  Warned  by 
Socinianism  and  rationalism  he  takes  this  course,  in  order  to 
maintain  a redemption  in  general,  as  what  is  positively  contained 
or  declared  in  the  Christian  religion.  Augustine’s  combination 
also  was  regulated  by  regard  to  the  general  redemption-character 
of  Christianity ; but  his  regard  expressed  itself  in  his  case  in 
the  Catholic  form, — namely,  in  the  thought  that  the  redeeming 
power  is  connected  exclusively  with  the  sacraments,  and  that 
the  fellowship  of  the  universal  Church  is  founded  upon  these 
secondary  vehicles  of  grace.  Schleiermacher,  on  the  other 
hand,  defends  the  evangelical  view  which  apprehends  redemp- 
tion in  its  historical  source,  in  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer,  as 
the  efficient  power  of  religious  fellowship  and  what  constitutes 
its  special  character.  And  having  to  withstand  a much  more 
fuUy  developed  Pelagianism  than  was  that  with  which  Augus- 
tine contended, — having  also  observed,  as  matter  of  experience, 
that  the  Pelagian  principle,  since  the  Reformation,  had  risen 
up  in  rebellion  against  the  general  character  of  redemption. 
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Schleiennacher  was  led  to  give  a more  comprehensive,  more 
concrete,  more  ethical  expression  to  the  thought  of  common  sin 
than  was  given  by  regarding  it  as  the  natural  heritage  of  the 
individual 

How  far  Schleiennacher  withdrew  from  the  traditional  path 
is  specially  shown  in  his  denial  of  the  significance  of  original  ' 
sin  as  punishment ; for  this  is  an  essential  feature  in  Augus- 
tine’s doctrine.  He  alleges  that  punishment  is  always  a super-^ 
added  infliction;  but  sin  can  never  be  a thing  superadded, 
therefore  punishment  must  always  be  something  which  is  not 
sin  in  him  who  suffers  it  (sec.  71.  2).  In  the  same  direction, 
he  guards  himself  against  the  view  that  the  true  feeling  of  the 
need  of  redemption  is  to  be  brought  about  by  mesms  of  the 
consciousness  of  having  deserved  punishment  (sec.  71.4).  The 
purity  of  Christian  piety  would  be  disturbed  if  one  hoped, 
above  everything  else,  to  be  free  from  the  evil  consequences  of 
sin,  and  not  directly  from  that  which  impedes  the  God-con- 
sciousness. This  demand  promises  to  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion a different  aspect  from  that  which  it  receives  in  the 
traditionary  form  | while  at  the  same  time  the  thought  touches 
on  the  distinction  between  remission  of  punishment  and  re- 
mission of  guilt,  which  had  been  set  up  by  ToUner  (p.  356)  and 
Tieftrunk  423).  Finally,  SchleiermacheFs  view  of  evil  as 
being  the  consequence  and  punishment  of  sin  connects  itself 
with  that  position  which  the  problem  had  assumed  from  the 
b^inning  of  the  Illumination ; but  yet  reaches  a result  which 
could  be  brought  forward  neither  by  the  illuminantist  successors 
of  Wolf  nor  by  those  of  Kant. 

The  old  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  reconciliation  of  God 
was  designed  to  exhibit  redemption  from  the  punishment  of 
sin.  As  such,  from  Anselm’s  time,  the  everlasting  condemna- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race  had  been  assumed, — a punish- 
ment grounded  on  the  one  hand  by  originaL.sin,  and  on  the 
other  hand  on  the  necessity  under  which  God  lay,  in  virtue  of 
His  honour  or  of  His  penal  justice.  If  the  condemnation  of 
the  whole  human  race  was  upon  this  ground  regarded  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  original  sin,  it  still  could  not  be  for- 
gotten that  original  sin  itself  represented  a punishment  where- 
with God  arbitrarily  visited  the  fall  of  the  first  man.  In  the 
assumption  of  the  eternal  condemnation  of  men,  therefore,  the 
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marks  of  arbitrary  and  natural  punishment  were  confounded 
(see  above,  p.  379).  While  that  infliction  moreover  was  treated 
as  a perfectly  clear  and  distinctly  defined  thought,  and  the 
conditions  of  redemption  were  strictly  accommodated  to  it,  no 
attention  whatever  was  paid  to  all  those  evils,  which,  so  far  as 
present  experience  is  concerned,  must  stand  in  one  relation  or 
another  to  active  sin ; for  just  as  the  guilt  of  active  sin  had  no 
importance  attached  to  it  in  comparison  with  that  of  original 
sin,  neither  could  present  evils  be  made  any  account  of  in 
compai'ison  with  everlasting  condemnation.  The  problem  of 
present  evil  had  come,  however,  into  closest  relation  with  the 
design  of  the  Christian  religion,  if  not  with  the  idea  of  redemp- 
tion, ever  since  the  Illumination  had  exchanged  the  old  as- 
sumption of  the  condemnation  of  the  whole  race  for  the 
conjecture  of  the  possibility  of  reformation  after  death.  In- 
asmuch as  it  was  inferred  from  Christ’s  proclamation  of  God’s 
loving -kindness,  that  He  threatens  the  punishments  of  this 
life  only  as  means  of  the  sinner’s  reformation,  and  inasmuch  as 
people  no  longer  chose  to  believe,  with  Leibnitz,  in  such  a 
degree  of  obstinacy  in  active  sin  on  the  part  of  individuals  as 
could  withstand  God’s  purposes  of  reformation  (see  above,  p. 
362),  there  was  left  for  the  redemption  by  Christ  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  amelioration  or  of  incitement  to  virtue. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  the  dogmatic  method  of  Wolfs 
disciples,  nor  the  critical  method  of  those  of  Kant,  was  able  to 
solve  the  question  as  to  the  marks  of  the  congruence,  whether 
of  natural  or  of  positive  punishments,  with  actual  sins.  Now 
Schleiermacher  entered  directly  into  the  problem  thus  defined 
without  taking  notice  of  the  assumption  of  the  eternal  con- 
demnation of  the  sinful  race.  He  does  not  directly  handle  the 
problem  as  it  presents  itself  under  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
demption. Still  we  cannot  fairly  say  that  in  this  respect  he 
falls  short  of  Gruner  (p.  372) ; for  his  idea  of  sin,  which  is 
followed  by  the  doctrine  of  evil,  is  framed  with  reference  to  the 
certainty  of  redemption,  and  the  same  circumstance  is  clearly 
enough  brought  out  in  the  judgment  he  forms  of  eviL 

Evils  are  those  hindrances  in  life  which  arise  in  the  relation 
between  man  and  the  world,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
original  perfectness  of  man  has  given  place  to  sin.  Evils  are 
partly  those  which  arise  from  human  activity,  the  original 
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hannony  between  the  world  and  man  having  ceased  (social  and 
immediate  evils),  partly  those  which,  independently  of  hiunan 
activity,  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  world  appears  differently 
to  the  sinner  (natural  and  mediate  evils).  The  circumstances 
which  in  the  latter  sense  are  felt  to  be  evils,  have  their  root 
in  relative  opposition  to  the  world ; into  which  opposition  men 
as  finite  creatures  are  forced,  but  which  in  itself  belongs  to  the 
original  perfectness  of  the  world,  it  having  been  designed  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  exercise  of  the  God-consciousness,  and  of  moral 
decision.  The  conditions  of  finitude  and  transitoriness  come 
thus  to  be  impediments  of  life  only  through  the  weEikness  of 
the  God -consciousness,  and  that  because  the  circumstances, 
which  are  materially  the  same  as  before,  produce  in  the  sinner 
a different  impression  from  that  which  they  formerly  produced 
(sea  75).  Now,  all  evil  is  to  be  regarded  as  punishment  of  sin, 
— as  punishment  in  this  sense,  that  evil  is  connected  with  wicked- 
ness by  a Divine  arrangement,  which  arrangement,  however, 
exhibits  itself  in  the  general  ordering  of  the  universe  and  in 
the  whole  system  of  nature  (sea  76.  1).  For  that  the  world  is 
the  place  of  evil  corresponds  to  the  truth  that  sin  is  the  joint 
deed  of  the  human  race  (sec.  76.  3).  On  this  account  the 
congruity  of  penal  evil  with  sin  admits  of  being  proved  ex- 
perimentally in  this  sense  alone,  for  it  is  a Jewish  and  Pagan 
error  to  look  for  it  in  the  life  of  the  individual  man  as  such. 
For  not  only  did  Christ  declare  this  rule  to  be  inapplicable  in 
the  case  of  the  man  bom  blind.  He  even  set  before  His  disciples 
the  prospect  of  persecution  and  suffering  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  work  to  which  He  had  called  them  (sea  77).  While,  now, 
resignation  to  the  evil  that  God  ordains  is  the  expression  of  the 
simple  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  which  elicits  also  our 
understanding  of  the  connexion  between  punishment  and  sin, 
it  would  stiU  contradict  the  full  meaning  of  redemption  if  we 
were  to  try  to  fix  Evil  as  such,  and  it  would  at  the  same  time 
contradict  the  spiritual  character  of  redemption  were  we  to 
seek  to  do  away  with  Evil  in  and  for  itself,  inasmuch  as  Evil, 
materially  considered,  always  offers  the  impulse  to  spiritual  and 
moral  development 

In  this  doctrine  the  importance  of  the  conception  of  sin  as 
the  joint  action  of  the  human  race  is  confirmed  in  the  first  in- 
stance ; and  then  more  remotely  Schleiermacher’s  idea  of  the 
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summum  bonum  as  the  standard  whereby  its  opposite  can  be 
measured.  The  moral  common  consciousness  of  sin,  which  had 
been  asserted  to  be  the  truth  embodied  in  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  is  shown  to  be  the  view  appropriate  to  Christianity 
just  in  so  far  as  it  accounts  for  the  implication  of  the  individual 
in  the  common  evil,  while  to  require  a harmony  between  the 
happiness  and  the  worthiness  of  the  individual  belongs  to  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  to  Greek  philosophy.  In 
this  standpoint,  which  is  beneath  the  Christian  level,  the 
illuminantist  view  of  the  problem  of  sin  and  punishment  had 
its  root.  Their  distinction  between  natural  and  positive  pun- 
ishment, which  they  were  never  able  to  verify  within  the 
bounds  of  individual  life  drawn  by  themselves,  is  refuted  by 
the  new  distinction  of  natural  and  of  social  evil,  by  the  mediate 
reference  of  the  former  and  the  immediate  reference  of  the 
latter.  The  appearance  of  Divine  arbitrariness  in  so-called 
positive  punishments  is  obviated  by  referring  social  evil  to  the 
common  consciousness  of  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  con- 
gruity  of  the  Divine  arrangement  with  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse. If  anything  is  lacking  in  Schleiermacher’s  presentation 
of  this  matter,  it  is  again  to  be  found  in  the  teleological  or 
ethical  point  of  view.  The  merely  mediate  significance  of 
natural  evil  as  punishment  first  comes  to  be  clearly  seen  when 
the  consciousness  of  special  guilt  is  indicated  as  the  ground  of 
that  judgment  But,  again,  the  like  judgment  pronounced  upon 
social  evil  can  only  be  arrived  at  when  the  individual  bethinks 
himself  of  what  he  has  himself  contributed  personally  to  the 
common  guilt  Without  this,  neither  is  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  sin  shown  to  be  consciousness  of  guilt,  nor  is  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  individual  personality  as  an  independent  member 
of  moral  society  secured,  nor  is  the  subjective  truth  of  the  idea 
of  punishment  evinced.  I unreservedly  concede  that  the  whole 
human  race  must  be  regarded  as  the  subject  of  sin,  and  that 
God’s  justice  ordains  common  evil  as  the  punishment  of  com- 
mon sin  (sec.  84.  2) ; but  the  religious  conviction  of  that  can 
exist  only  in  the  individual  subjects  whose  personal  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  widens  into  the  recognition  of  that  truth,  and  who 
accordingly  patiently  submit  to  the  measure  of  social  evil 
which  fdls  to  their  lot, — conscious  that  by  their  own  fault  they 
have  implicated  themselves  in  the  coil  of  eviL  This  fact  of 
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the  Christian  consciousness  is  not  brought  into  clearness  hy 
Schleiermacher,  because,  with  him,  in  consequence  of  his 
overlooking  the  teleological  point  of  view,  the  standard 
for  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  the  community  disap- 
pears. 

For  this  reason,  neither  does  his  objective  idea  of  Divine 
punishment  come  into  the  clear  light  that  were  to  be  wished. 
In  so  far  as  he  idlows  this  idea  to  have  validity  at  all, — as 
being  the  expression  of  the  necessary  thought  of  God’s  justice 
(sec.  84.  2), — he  finds  himself  compelled,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efibrts,  to  test  it  by  the  individual  consciousness.  The  ques- 
tion therewith  is  naturally  turned,  though  still  indirectly,  to 
the  ascertainment  of  the  purpose  of  punishment.  But  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  faith  this  purpose  must  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  teleological  relation  of  that  religion  to  the 
kingdom  of  God.  While  omitting  this  he  decides  alike  against 
the  purpose  of  reformation,  and  against  that  of  bare  retribution 
or  revenge.  For  the  latter  function  of  civil  justiciary  procedure 
he  declares  to  be  unsuitable  so  far  as  God  is  concerned,  because 
originally  moral  evil  and  other  evil  are  incommensurate,  and 
become  commensurate  for  human  law  in  so  far  as  the  bad  will 
inflicts  what  is  bad  on  another, — civil  punishment  being  merely 
a modification  of  private  vengeance,  and  such  a procedure  being 
credible  only  where  crude  notions  of  God  are  entertained. 
Nor  does  he  allow  that  punishment  is  designed  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  subject;  because,  if  fear  he  set  over  against  pleasure, 
a diflerent  distribution  of  the  motives  that  appeal  to  the  sen- 
tient nature  will  certainly  ensue,  but  no  greater  force  of  the 
God-consciousness  can  be  produced  thereby.  He  decides  there- 
fore in  favour  of  the  "protective  or  intimidative  design  of 
punishment  ” (sec.  84.  3),  “ For  it  is  a thing  which  must  of 
necessity  intervene,  where  and  in  so  far  as  in  the  sinner  no 
force  of  the  God-consciousness  yet  shows  itself,  in  order  that 
the  prevalent  sensuous  tendencies  may  not,  through  unbroken 
custom,  become  predominant  before  that  be  developed.” 
Schleiermacher  supports  this  affirmation  by  reference  to  the 
design  of  the  Mosaic  law  as  preparatory  for  the  future  redemp- 
tion (GaL  iiL  22-25).  Herein  it  is  implied  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consciousness  of  redemption  evils  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  Divine  punishments  at  all  Upon  this 
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question  a special  consideration  of  Christ’s  reconciling  func- 
tion will  give  the  requisite  elucidation. 

65.  In  the  consciousness  of  redemption  or  of  being  brought 
nigh  to  blessedness,  we  are  from  the  outset  conscious,  accord- 
ing to  Schleiermacher,  of  being  partakers  of  a joint  life  just  as 
in  sin.  The  Divine  origin  and  the  historical  continuity  of  that 
life  is  guaranteed  by  reference  to  the  activity  of  Jesus,  which 
communicates  His  sinless  perfection.  As  the  sin,  however,  to 
which  redemption  relates,  does  not  point  back,  like  the  latter, 
to  an  ordinance  of  God,  the  institution  of  the  new  joint  life  is 
to  be  i^arded  as  the  perfecting  of  human  nature.  As  the 
personal  significance  of  the  author  is  measured  in  accordance 
with  these  purposes  of  the  new  joint  life,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kedeemer  is  not  merely  included  in  an  external  way  within 
that  of  redemption,  but  also  is  innerly  regulated  thereby,  so 
that  His  specific  value  is  made  clear  and  intelligible  precisely 
by  reference'  to  the  matter  of  His  peculiar  activity.  In  this 
way,  of  course,  the  individual  characteristic  in  Schleiermacher’s 
definition  of  the  Christian  religion  (p.  448)  comes  conspicuously 
into  prominence ; but  the  recognised  specific  difference  of  this 
religion,  which  had  been  already  overlooked  in  his  doctrine  of 
sin,  fails  also  in  his  doctrine  of  redemption  to  exercise  its  be- 
fitting influence.  Schleiermacher  certainly  at  one  point  calls 
the  new  joint  life,  which  Christ  aimed  at,  by  the  name  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (sec.  87.  3) ; but  he  has  entirely  shunned  the 
historical  determination  of  this  undoubtedly  ethical  thing  by 
reference  to  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  To  demand  this  of  him 
would  not  be  to  run  contrary  to  the  general  method  in  ticcord- 
ance  with  which  Schleiermacher  has  planned  his  Olavhenslehre, 
the  method,  namely,  of  describing  the  subjective  consciousness 
of  grace.  For  as  this  comes  under  consideration  as  a common 
consciousness,  and,  in  fact,  as  one  which  directs  itself  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Redeemer,  it  can  therefore  receive  its  normal 
form  only  from  regard  to  the  design  which  Christ  set  before 
Him  for  His  own  work ; and  that  design  is  the  kingdom  of 
God  regarded,  as  Kant  expresses  it,  as  a fellowship  of  men 
regulated  by  laws  of  virtue.  There  is  not  one  word  of  any- 
thing of  this  sort,  however,  in  Schleiermacher.  Rather  the 
explicit  substance  of  redemption,  being,  in  fact,  the  communi- 
cation of  that  sinless  perfection  of  Jesus,  which  consists  in  the 
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strength  of  the  God-consciousness,  and  in  unclouded  blessed- 
ness, is  set  forth  only  within  the  framework  of  those  lines  of 
thought  which  the  idea  of  the  religious  feeling  as  a whole 
offers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  God  which  is  correla- 
tive to  that  subjective  function. 

Suppose  now  we  assume  it  as  proved  that  Jesus,  regarded 
as  possessor  of  the  absolutely  effective  God-consciousness,  is  as 
archetypal  as  historical,  and  that  the  abiding  power  of  His  God- 
consciousness  was  a proper  in-being  of  God  in  Him.  Accord- 
ing to  Schleiermacher  the  consciousness  of  redemption  by  Him 
is  produced  by  the  instnunentality  of  His  religious  fellowship, 
in  so  far  as  the  picture  of  His  life,  which  is  fixed  in  Scripture, 
arose  and  is  preserved  only  in  that  fellowship.  Our  interest  in 
Christ  is  not  hereby  lessened  however,  because  the  power  of 
that  fellowship  to  awaken  faith  is  also  only  the  result  of 
Christ’s  personal  perfection  (sec.  88.  2).  This  instrumentality 
of  the  Church,  however,  cannot  be  empirically  verified ; for  we 
are  not  to  think  of  an  infallible  representation  of  Christ  in  the 
Church ; the  mass,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  so  entangled  in 
sin  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  regarded 
as  the  subject  of  redemption.  In  spite  of  this,  not  only  have 
we  experience  of  the  historical  image  of  Christ,  and,  therefore, 
of  His  redeeming  power  in  the  Church,  but  by  faith  we  also 
recognise  that  in  the  perplexity  of  the  general  state  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  is  still  so  great,  a tendency  which  proceeds  from 
the  perfection  of  Christ,  and  which  resembles  it^  makes  itself 
felt  as  an  impulse  (sec.  88.  3).  In  the  work  of  Christ  which  is 
accomplished  throughout  the  whole  self-revelation  of  His  life 
Schleiermacher  distinguishes  the  redeeming  and  reconciling 
activity.  His  redemption  is  the  actual  liberation  of  believers 
from  the  sin  that  prevails  in  them,  by  communication  of  the 
power  of  His  consciousness  of  God,  which  the  individual  re- 
ceives in  the  fellowship  of  those  who  resemble  Him  (sec.  100). 
It  is  at  once  clear  that  what  is  here  treated  of  is  a positive 
function,  without  which  the  opposite  state  could  not,  as 
matter  of  fact,  be  abolished.  But  the  thought  of  redemption, 
moreover,  is  so  extensive  as  to  include  within  it  the  doctrines 
of  regeneration  and  of  (active)  sanctification.  It  therefore 
reckons  upon  the  presupposition  of  human  freedom ; that  is, 
the  promotion  of  a higher  life,  which  is  sought  by  means  of 
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redemption,  assumes  that  the  act  of  the  Bedeemer  is  represented 
at  the  same  time  as  the  proper  act  of  the  individual  believer. 
Christ  having  possessed  the  consciousness  of  sin  as  a sympa- 
thetic feeling,  while  yet  in  His  sinless  conduct  of  life  He  had 
shut  out  sin  from  Himself  both  as  an  act  and  as  a state.  He 
takes  up  believers  into  the  fellowship  of  His  activity  and  of 
His  life  on  the  condition  that  they  die  to  sin.  But,  in  virtue 
of  the  in-being  of  God  in  Him,  His  activity  is  creative,  libera- 
tive,  even  although  it  be  regulated  according  to  the  free  con- 
stitution of  the  human  spirit.  This  operation  being,  with 
respect  to  its  initiation,  supernatural,  and,  with  respect  to  its 
manifestation,  natural  and  historical,  extending  itself  at  once  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  aggregate,  Schleiermacher  expresses 
himself  as  content  that  his  view  should  be  called  mystical,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  others  that  are  current.  Of  these 
he  characterizes  as  magical  alike  that  fanatical  separatist 
view  which,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  religious  com- 
monwealth, derives  regeneration  from  the  exalted  Christ,  as 
also  the  Lutheran  theory  which  derives  regeneration  from  the 
exalted  Christ,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Divine  Word.  The  empirical  view,  or  the  moral 
rationalistic,  which  derives  growing  perfection  from  the  doc- 
trine and  the  example  of  Christ,  likewise  refuses  to  regard  the 
influence  of  religious  fellowship,  and,  as  Schleiermacher  adds, 
the  truth  of  redemption  as  a taking  away  of  sin. 

In  order  now  to  arrive  at  a decision  respecting  the  mystical 
view  of  Schleiermacher,  we  must  test  the  figures  of  which  he 
avails  himself  in  describing  the  matter.  For  if  he  offers  a 
scientific  formula,  then  the  pretext  of  mysticism  will  not 
suffice  to  preclude  us  outsiders,  who  do  not  “belong  to  the 
circle,”  from  " coming  within  it  ” in  the  prescribed  way,  if  we 
only  can.  I think  I perceive  that  Schleiermacher  defines  the 
peculiar  activity  of  Christ  when  he  refers  it  to  the  individual 
freely-acting  subject  cEsthetically,  and  when  he  refers  it  to  the 
aggregate  in  a physical  and  physiological  way.  The  former  is 
proved  by  his  words — " the  original  activity  of  the  Bedeemer 
is  best  conceived  under  the  form  of  an  impressive  activity, 
which,  however,  is  received  by  its  object  as  an  attractive 
activity,  in  virtue  of  the  free  movement  with  which  be  yields 
to  that  impression,  just  as  we  ascribe  a power  of  attraction  to 
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any  one  to  whose  formative  spirit-influences  we  willingly  sur- 
render ourselves”  (sec.  100.  2).  Respecting  the  new  joint 
life  on  the  other  hand,  he  says — “ When  regard  is  had  to  the 
Redeemer  himself,  it  is  no  miracle,  hut  is  the  moral  naturali- 
zatixm  of  the  supernatural,  for  euery  distinct  power  draws  masses 
to  itself  and  holds  them  fast”  (sec.  88.  4).*  “According  to  the 
law  of  the  historical  continuity  of  human  nature,  the  higher 
perfection  of  the  second  Adam  must  act  upon  the  like  nature 
by  stimidating  and  communicating,  primarily  in  order  by  means 
of  the  difference  to  bring  to  perfection  the  consciousness  of 
sinfulness,  but  also  in  order  to  take  away  infelicity  by  means 
of  assimilation”  (sec.  89.  2).  The  former  aesthetic  appreciation 
of  Christ’s  personal  influence,  and  the  latter  comparison  with 
mechanical  and  organic  processes  of  nature,  are  not  hetero- 
geneous. For  a character  which  exercises. an  attractive  in- 
fluence by  means  of  the  harmonious  injpression  of  beauty 
exhibits  morality  developed  into  spiritual  nature,  which  there- 
fore appears  to  work  after  the  fashion  of  natura  Conversely 
by  means  of  the  attractive  power  of  gravity  the  harmony  of 
mechanical  motion  is  produced;  by  assimilation  the  elective 
affinity  of  matter  towards  a possible  fellowship  in  organic  life 
is  evinced;  thus  something  is  brought  about  which  is  analogous 
to  beauty.  Now,  even  although  the  redeeming  activity  of 
Christ  is  not  altogether  misinterpreted  by  the  above  formula 
and  these  figures,  Schleiermacher  has  hardly  exhausted  the 
problem  by  means  of  them ; for  certainly  the  teleological  char- 
acter of  Christian  piety,  of  which  he  himself  (sec.  100)  again 
reminds  us,  demands  yet  another  display  of  the  redeeming 
power  of  Christy  besides  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  beauty 
of  His  character.  That  beauty  will  assuredly  contribute  its 
influence  towards  the  conversion  of  a man,  but  sesthetic  com- 
placency in  the  contemplation  of  Christ’s  figure,  as  displayed 

‘ With  thu  may  be  comjtared  the  maimer  in  which  Lavater  in  hia  Brvfe 
Ober  die  SchrifUthre  txm  uiuerer  KerafiAnunj  mil  Qott  durch  Chrielum  (in  hia 
poathnmoua  writinga  edited  by  Geaaner,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  67)  explains  the 
operation  of  Christ.  “ Can  there  be  a power  without  effect  in  the  world  ? 
Can  there  be  merit  or  self-earned  power  in  the  moral  sphere  of  being  with- 
out its  effect  ? Merit  most  be  rewarded,  that  is,  to  the  self-earned  power 
material  must  be  afforded  upon  which  it  can  act.  He  who  is  best  attracts, 
so  to  speak,  by  a physical  law  of  nature,  the  best  circle  of  operations.  Inner 
worth  forms  around  itself  a circle  in  corresjiondence  with  it.  1 should  like 
to  give  all  possible  clearness  to  this  thought,  which  is  so  important  in  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  great  matter  before  us.” 
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in  His  life,  cannot  be  recognised  as  being  alone  the  adequate 
motive  of  the  decision  of  the  will  that  leads  to  a change  of 
mind.  The  want  of  a properly  ethical  point  of  view  is  also 
the  reason  why  Schleiermacher  could  remain  satisfied  with 
expressing  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  its  Founder 
simply  in  the  figure  of  physical  processes.  When  this  kernel 
of  the  mystical  view  has  once  been  discovered,  the  others, 
which  are  rejected  by  Schleiermacher,  rise  in  value.  For  the 
rationalistic  has  certainly  an  ethical  direction;  and  that  it 
does  not  explain  the  actual  taking  away  of  sin  does  not  serve 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  mystical  And  the  Lutheran  view 
ceases  to  be  magical,  in  so  far  as  the  preaching  of  the  Divine 
word  reckons  upon  an  ethical  effect ; rather  hy  placing  in  the 
background  Christ  in  His  state  of  exaltation  it  shows  itself  to 
be  at  the  same  time  of  a mystical  character. 

As  the  redeeming  function  of  Christ  transplants  the  believer 
into  a state  where  he  successfully  strives  against  the  sin  that  is 
in  him,  so  reconciliation  by  Christ  consists  in  the  taking  up  of 
the  believer  into  His  peculiar  blessedness  (sec.  101).  This 
function  is  as  far-reaching  as  the  redeeming  function,  and  mani- 
fests itself  therefore  just  like  the  other  in  the  regenerate.  How, 
although  in  Christ  Himself  blessedness  and  the  power  of  the 
God-consciousness  are  made  to  be  r^arded  as  independentof  each 
other,  and  as  reciprocally  conditioning  each  other,  the  operation 
of  reconciliation  in  the  regenerate  yet  depends  simply  on  his 
redemption,  because  the  latter  is  accomplished  only  when  the 
receptivity  shows  itself  in  hatred  of  sin,  and  not  in  aversion  to 
the  evils  which  flow  from  sin.  For  by  reconciliation  Schleier- 
macher does  not  understand  what  the  apostle  Paul  intends  by 
the  thought  which  has  been  thus  translated — the  turning  of 
the  will  towards  God, — but  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
suffering — with  his  position  in  the  world,  which  as  sinner  he 
had  traced  to  his  guilt ; thus  he  means  that  determination  in 
his  emotional  "sensitiveness,  which  rests  upon  the  judgment 
that  evils  in  his  case  no  longer  have  any  connexion  with  sin. 
As  reconciled,  the  believer  knows  himself  to  be  no  longer 
worthy  of  punishment,  "consequently  the  first  thing  in  reconcilia- 
tion is  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  For  in  Christ  Himself  blessed- 
ness was  secured  by  His  having  regarded  all  the  hindrances 
which  the  sinner  feels  to  be  evils  always  only  as  incitements  to 
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His  activity;  He  always  meeting  them  at  once  with  the  impulse 
of  His  God- consciousness,  and  they  never  coming  to  be  felt  by 
Him  otherwise  than  as  they  were  determined  by  that  conscious- 
ness. Since  blessedness  thus  co-existed  in  Christ’s  case  with 
this  experience  of  the  hindrances  of  life,  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
does  not  exclude  the  experience  of  evils,  but  only  makes  them 
to  be  no  longer  judged  of  as  punishments  for  sin.  If  Schleier- 
macher  had  not  always  cherished  a dislike  towards  that  teleo- 
logical manner  of  viewing  the  question,  which  in  words  he 
acknowledged,  he  could  not  have  found  means  to  make  this 
thought  more  clear  than  by  saying  that,  in  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  what  is  treated  of  is  the  removal  of  guilt,  and  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  and  not  of  penal  evil  as  such.  His  distinct 
opposition  to  the  Illumination,  as  also  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
Dbderlein  and  Knapp  (p.  383),  could  be  proved  by  nothing 
more  strikingly  than  by  his  declared  adherence  to  this  view  of 
Tollner  and  Tieftrunk  (pp.  356,  423),  of  which  he  was  the  first 
to  undertake  the  proof 

In  order,  however,  to  show  the  cogency  of  this  proof,  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  out  further  the  elucidations  of  Schleier- 
macher.  For  he  designates  this  doctrine  also  as  mystical,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  magical  and  the  empirical  view  of  the 
matter.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  he  approves  of  it  in  so  far 
as  it  reckons  upon  the  decrease  of  evil  along  with  the  decrease 
of  sin,  but  he  objects  to  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
life  of  the  individual  For  as  the  principle  is  true  only  of 
the  moral  joint-life,  the  other  view  is  always  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  the  masses  of  evil  gravitate  exactly  to  the  point  where 
growing  perfection  makes  its  appearance.  If  the  lUuminan- 
tists  saw  themselves  compelled  on  this  account  to  postulate 
the  equalization  of  these  abnormalities  in  the  future  life,  they 
in  doing  so  admitted  themselves  unable  to  prove  that  blessed- 
ness follows  moral  amelioration  in  equal  ratio.  According  to 
Schleiermacher,  it  is  the  magical  view  that  is  expressed,  when 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  derived  from  the  transference  of 
punishment  to  Christ  without  the  mediating  influence  of  the 
thought  of  a life-fellowship  with  Him.  The  Church  tradition 
which  is  alluded  to  has  never  been  chargeable  with  this,  for  it 
connects  the  forgiveness  of  sins  with  faitL  It  is,  however, 
really  touched  by  the  reflection  that  though  the  prospect  of 
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punishment  is  taken  away,  the  moral  consciousness  of  being 
worthy  of  punishment  will  continue  to  show  itself  for  all  that. 
This  is  exactly  the  point  wherein  the  carelessness  of  the  old 
school  had  been  uumistakeably  shown  in  the  cases  of  Doder- 
lein  and  Knapp.  It  must  be  conceded  that  the  mystical  form 
of  the  idea  of  reconciliation  does  not  suggest  the  same  objec- 
tions as  had  to  be  made  against  the  idea  of  redemption. 
Christ’s  attitude  towards  the  hindrances  of  life  that  befell  Him, 
an  attitude  which  is  pointed  to  as  the  pattern  and  as  the  key 
to  that  change  which  the  believer  experiences  in  his  judgment, 
and  in  his  sense  of  evils,  can  be  apprehended  only  in  a 
directly  teleological  or  ethical  manner.  Although  it  be  left  un- 
decided whether  Christ’s  personal  blessedness  can  be  proved 
even  independently  of  His  active  consciousness  of  God  and  of 
His  vocation,  that  blessedness  is  perfectly  intelligible  by  the 
consideration  that  He  by  constancy  in  His  life-purpose  trans- 
formed all  hindrances  into  instrumentalities  towards  the  aim 
He  had  in  view.  The  imitation  of  this  attitude  by  believers  in 
correspondence  with  the  pattern,  although  only  relative  and 
approximate,  has  its  root  also  only  in  the  specific  direction  of  the 
will  towards  the  kingdom  of  God  as  its  chief  end.  But  if  this 
result  is  to  be  recognised  as  brought  about  by  the  archetypal 
attitude  of  Christ,  it  is  made  by  Schleiermacher  to  depend 
upon  the  influence  of  redemption — upon  that  life-fellowship 
which  includes  in  itself  the  believer’s  effective  resistance  to  his 
sins.  But  redemption  was  not  adequately  expressed  by  means 
of  sesthetic  attractiveness,  by  means  of  the  impression  of  beauty 
that  the  picture  of  Christ’s  life  produces ; and  nothing  confirms 
this  criticism  more  fully  than  the  reflection  that  if  we  “ give 
ourselves  up  however  willingly  to  the  formative  spirit-influences 
of  Christ,”  and  that  too  with  the  result  of  a constant  resistance 
to  our  own  sins,  there  reveals  itself  in  this  no  necessary  transi- 
tion to  a deliverance  from  the  general  consciousness  of  guilt 
which  would  evince  itself  for  us  in  an  altered  judgment  regard- 
ing the  significance  of  evils.  The  impression  on  the  spirit  of 
believers  of  Christ’s  similar  attitude  would  be  nothing  but  a 
magical  result  were  these  premisses  accepted.' 

’ Scbleiermacber  (sec.  101.  3)  acknowledges  that  even  in  the  course  of 
growing  perfection  there  arise  life-hindrances  of  such  a nature  that  they 
obviously  appear  to  the  believer,  that  is,  to  the  reconciled  person,  to  stand 
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In  his  investigation  of  those  two  ideas,  Schleiermacher  has 
purposely  refrained  from  taking  Christ’s  passion  into  considera- 
tion, because  he  discerns  in  it  no  “ primary  element  ” for  those 
ideas.  For  he  is  of  opinion  that  he  must  leave  open  the 
possibility  that  a man  might  have  been  perfectly  absorbed  into 
life- fellowship  with  Christ,  even  previous  to  His  suffering  and 
death.  He  declares,  moreover,  that  the  passion  belongs  to 
redemption  only  mediately,  in  other  words,  only  in  so  far  as 
Christ’s  God-consciousness  displayed  itself  also  in  active  self- 
surrender to  suffering.  It  was  immediately  connected  with 
reconciliation  on  the  other  hand  inasmuch  as  it  perfectly 
proved  that  blessedness  of  the  Hedeemer  which  maintained 
itself  even  in  His  fellow-feeling  with  sin  and  its  misery,  and 
which  was  strong  enough  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  depth  of 
His  suffering.  But  now,  before  we  can  pass  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  what  position  Schleiermacher  in  accordance 
with  these  two  ideas  assumes  towards  the  doctrine  which 
passed  current  as  that  of  the  Church,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  understanding  of  their  meaning, 
which  we  have  already  tried  to  gain  in  particular  points. 

For,  as  has  already  been  shown  with  reference  to  his  idea  of 
reconciliation,  the  usus  loquendi  which  Schleiermacher  adopts 
in  his  indifference  to  tradition  may  easily  confuse.  What  he 
calls  reconciliation  is  reconciliation  loith  evil;  what  he  calls 
redemption  ought  in  reason  to  have  been  called  reconciliation 
with  God.  For  the  uplifting  of  the  God-consciousness  as  a 
free  act  of  the  believer  means,  teleologically  considered,  that 
directing  of  the  will  towards  the  Divine  end  whereby  the  sin 
which  previously  had  prevailed  is  repressed.  If,  now,  this 
operation  of  Christ  be  called  redemption,  it  is  not  the  primary 
but  the  secondary  element  of  the  process  that  is  brought  into 
prominence.  But  if  in  consideration  of  the  chief  matter  this 
operation  of  Christ  must  be  called  reconciliation  with  God,  then 
that  abolition  of  the  general  consciousness  of  guilt  which  is  in- 
cluded in  this  might  suitably  have  been  called  redemption  if  it 
was  to  be  brought  into  prominence  as  a characteristic  feature. 
For  the  removal  of  actual  sin  is  to  be  counted  on  only  in  a 

in  connexion  with  hia  sins  that  still  remain,  and  so  to  be  punishments.  By 
this  concession  the  whole  idea  of  reconciliation  becomes  illusory  in  relation 
to  the  premisses  from  which  it  is  deduced. 
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relative  measure,  even  where  the  general  direction  of  the  wQl 
seeks  the  Divine  end  ; on  the  other  hand,  with  it  the  reversal 
of  the  judgment  regarding  evil,  and  therefore  redemption  from 
its  pressure  as  the  prevailing  mode  of  feeling,  must  not  merely 
be  connected  with  a will  so  directed,  but  also  must  admit  of 
being  firmly  held.  If  thus  it  seems  permissible  to  correct 
in  this  fashion  Schleiermacher’s  unfamiliar  use  of  language,  in 
order  to  make  his  meaning  more  intelligible,  that  meaning 
amounts  to  the  following : that  Christ,  having  in  the  abiding 
powerfulness  of  His  God-consciousness  given  the  Being  of  God 
in  Him  to  be  plainly  seen,  elicits  the  like  direction  of  the  con- 
sciousness towards  God  in  the  individuals  who  surrender  them- 
selves to  Him.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  he,  like  Tollner  and 
Tieftrunk  (pp.  354,  422),  follows  Abelard’s  type  of  doctrine. 
But  when  he  represents  Christ’s  influence  upon  men  not  directly 
as  ethical,  but  rather  as  eesthetic,  he  gives  a peculiar  modifica- 
tion to  Abelard’s  thought 

Neither  has  Schleiermacher  satisfied  the  expectations  which 
he  had  awakened  by  his  introduction  of  the  idea  of  life-fellowship 
into  the  problem  in  question ; nay,  rather  the  previously  esta- 
blished meaning  of  this  expression  is  involuntarily  distorted  in 
his  doctrines  of  redemption  and  reconciliation.  For  what  he 
calls  redemption  in  this  place  is  nothing  else -than  what  he 
subsequently  presents  under  the  title  of  conversion,  and  what 
he  calls  reconciliation  subsequently  comes  up  again  under  the 
title  of  justification.  Now  the  latter  notions  are  expressly 
referred  to  individuals ; but  it  cannot  be  ignored  that  Schleier- 
macher has  in  his  eye  no  other  reference  in  analysing  the  work 
of  Christ  into  redemption  and  reconciliation.  For  with  regard 
to  the  former,  he  counts  upon  its  becoming  a proper  act ; but 
this  is  only  conceivable  in  the  individual  wilL  Reconciliation 
in  like  manner  can  only  alter  the  individual  feeling  by  the 
change  of  judgment  regarding  evils.  While  then  in  this  con- 
nexion regard  is  always  had  in  a secondary  way  to  the  fact 
that  Christ’s  operation  takes  effect  on  the  community,  this  com- 
munity is  only  explained  as  the  product  of  all  individuals  who  are 
similarly  determined.  But  this  thought  runs  counter  to  Schlei- 
ermacher’s  original  tendency.  Since  Christ,  as  endowed  with 
the  Being  of  God,  is  in  this  place  set  over  against  the  entire 
mass  of  mankind  upon  whom  He  is  to  exercise  His  redeeming 
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and  reconciling  work,  and  since  these  influences  are  presented 
to  our  view  only  in  individuals,  the  idea  of  the  life-fellowship 
into  which  He  takes  them  up  becomes  tacitly  the  expression  of 
an  entirely  individual  relation,  and  the  new  joint-life,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a pre-requisite,  comes  to  be  a simple  conse- 
quence thereof.  This  divergence  from  the  original  purpose  is 
also  far  from  casual,  for  every  view  of  reconciliation  that 
follows  the  type  of  Abelard  will  be  framed  so  as  to  seek  its 
direct  verification  by  reference  to  the  individual 

The  divergence  operates  also  in  a characteristic  way  upon 
Schleiermacher’s  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Empirically  (accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  his  treatment  of  that  subject),  he  finds 
that  “now  indeed  the  new  life  of  every  individual  proceeds 
from  the  joint-life”  (sec.  113.  1) ; but  the  origin  of  the  Church 
he  represents  as  being  the  association  of  individual  regenerated 
persona  for  the  purpose  of  orderly  co-operation  (sec.  115). 
When  now  side  by  side  with  this  statement,  he  yet  asserts  that 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church  is  the  same  as  that  which 
daily  takes  place  before  our  eyes  (sec.  114.  1),  he  thinks  of  the 
joint-life  oidy  as  the  sphere  of  preparatory  grace,  as  the  outer 
fellowship  of  expectancy  of  salvation  (sec.  113.  2),  out  of  which 
one  must  pass  in  a twofold  sense  in  order  to  enter  the  inner 
circle  of  the  really  regenerate,  who  as  individuals  first  consti- 
tute the  community  of  believers,  the  Church,  For  if  he  viewed 
the  matter  otherwise  he  would  not  be  able  to  regard  himself  as 
the  defender  of  Protestantism,  which,  according  to  its  well- 
known  formula,  makes  the  individual’s  relation  to  the  Church 
to  depend  on  his  relation  to  Christ,  while  Catholicism  makes 
the  individual’s  relation  to  Christ  to  depend  on  his  relation  to 
the  Church  (sec.  24).  Accordingly,  he  so  interprets  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Church  in  the  attainment  of  Christ’s  perfection 
and  blessedness,  an  instrumentality  which  is  expressed  in  the 
designation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  common  spirit  of  the 
Church  (sec.  116.  3),  as  to  see  in  it  only  a preparing  and 
rousing  of  the  individual  to  that  self-exertion  in  which  one 
comes  to  experience  Christ’s  properly  redeeming  influence  (sec. 
122.  3).  If,  accordingly,  Schleiermacher  formulates  the  problem 
of  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Church  by  saying  that  we  always 
both  distinguish  and  connect  our  independent  personality  in 
the  life-fellowship  of  Christ  and  our  life  as  an  integral  part  of 
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the  whole  (sea  114.  2),  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  here  too  he 
gives  to  the  idea  of  life-fellowship  with  Christ  as  an  individual 
relation  the  pre-eminence  over  participation  in  the  Church. 
The  formal  congruity  between  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and 
that  of  sin  is  not  therefore  carried  out ; and  the  expectation 
which  had  been  awakened  by  the  general  idea  of  religion  is 
corrected  by  this  result  I point  this  out  merely  as  a fact 
without  drawing  from  the  incongruity  any  inference  against  the 
accuracy  of  his  presentation  of  the  doctrine.  But  we  shall  now 
go  on  to  consider  how  Schleiermacher,  with  his  view  of  redemp- 
tion analogous  to  that  of  Abelard,  approximates  precisely  the 
opposite  Church  tradition  which  he  is  bound  to  set  forth 
according  to  his  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

66.  In  spite  of  his  disinclination  to  Old  Testament  relations, 
Schleiermacher  adopts,  in  setting  forth  the  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine, the  scheme  of  Christ’s  threefold  ofiBce  current  since  the 
Beformatioa  In  accordance  with  his  principles  he  could  not 
escape  this  accommodation,  and  he  justifies  his  procedure  on 
the  ground  that,  were  he  to  leave  out  any  one  of  the  three  parts, 
the  security  for  completeness  of  apprehension  of  Christ’s  saving 
work  would  be  impaired.  In  this  he  has  not  regarded  the 
objections  which  Emesti  had  brought  against  the  distinctions 
conveyed  by  that  scheme,*  and  which  may  appropriately  to 
mentioned  hera  Emesti  in  testing  the  value  of  the  individual 
types  of  Christ,  by  reference  to  the  whole  material  that  Scrip- 
ture offers  on  the  subject,  finds  that  Jesus  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a prophet  in  general,  but  as  the  prophet  that  is  like  unto 
Moses — a notion  which  according  to  the  type  includes  kingly 
power  (Deut  xxxiii  6).  For  Moses,  as  prophet,  was  the 
liberator  of  the  people,  and  the  founder  and  leader  of  its  com- 
monwealtL  The  Kingship  or  pastoral  office  of  Christ  more- 
over relates  to  the  sphere  of  super-sensuous  tmth,  that  is,  to  the 
sphere  which  it  is  the  vocation  of  a perfect  Prophet  to  direct. 
The  kingly  and  prophetical  office  thus  coincide  in  Christ,  for 
the  regnum  potentios  et  glorice  cannot  be  regarded  as  officium. 
'The  kingly  or  pastoral  office  again  has  its  highest  function  or 
task  in  self-sacrifice  for  those  who  are  its  subjects  (John  x.  15), 

* Dt  officio  Chriili  triplicL  Opnscula  theologies  (1773;  ed.  sec.  1793)  pp. 
371-390. 
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and  thus  includes  in  itself  the  character  which  is  expressed  by 
the  priestly  oflBce.  For  the  general  idea  of  that  Divine  service 
which  the  priest  discharges  on  behalf  of  the  people  belongs  to 
the  king  also,  and  is  by  Christ  applied  to  His  own  offering  up 
of  His  life  under  this  attribute,  while  He  Himself  never  assumes 
the  name  of  Priest  The  three  titles  thus  do  not  exclude  but 
include  one  another,  and  the  whole  series  of  Christ’s  activities 
in  discharge  of  His  vocation  can  be  developed  from  His  title  of 
Prophet  as  clearly  and  completely  as  from  that  of  King.  By 
this  biblico-theological  criticism  of  the  traditional  teaching  the 
Lutheran  treatment  of  the  matter  is  indubitably  confuted  in  the 
most  conclusive  way.  For  in  Lutheranism  the  order  of  Christ’s 
offices  had  been  laid  down  only  according  to  the  order  of  their 
appearance  in  time,  and  therefore  His  kingly  office  was  applied 
merely  to  those  attributes  of  His  status  exaltationis  which 
Emesti  rightly  refuses  to  regard  as  expressions  of  an  officium. 
The  Reformed  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  had  followed  Emesti’s 
main  point  of  view  in  so  far  as  it  conceived  of  Christ’s  priestly 
substitution  of  Himself  in  the  room  of  believers  as  a token  of 
His  Kingship. 

While  presenting  the  parts  of  the  doctrine  in  the  usual  order, 
Sclileiermachercertainly  modified  the  Lutheran  viewof  the  kingly 
office,  but  did  not  discover  between  it  and  the  office  of  priest  the 
connexion  which  Calvin  and  the  Reformed  divines  had  carried 
out,  and  which  Emesti  had  hinted  at.  He  recognises  the  kingly 
office  as  expressing  that  Christ  designed  an  organic  fellowship 
outside  of  which  no  individual  comes  into  relation  with  HiiiL 
He  guards  himself  against  the  Lutheran  view  that  the  kingly 
power  of  Christ  begins  first  after  His  exaltation  to  heaven  ; for 
Christ  Himself  declares,  not  that  He  is  to  be  a king,  but  that 
He  is  one  (sec.  106.  1).  He  confirms  this  truth,  however,  only 
by  the  consideration  that  Christ  has  given  unchangeable  laws 
for  His  commonwealth,  and  directions  for  its  organization.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a thought  perfectly  foreign  to  Schleier- 
macher  that  Christ  accomplished  the  offering  up  of  His  life 
precisely  in  the  assured  conviction  of  His  Kingship,  and  that 
it  was  as  Head  of  the  Church  that  He  chose  to  die  for  it 
Schleiermacher’s  representation  thus  subordinates  the  kingly 
office  to  the  priestly,  just  as  in  his  doctrine  of  redemption  he 
made  the  joint-life  to  proceed  from  the  individual  life-fellow- 
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ship  of  believers  with  Chrisi  His  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
phetic office,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  framed  as  to  embrace  all 
that  Christ  did  or  spoke.  For  He  could  effectually  induce  men 
to  enter  the  fellowship  which  He  offered  them  only  by  making 
known  His  peculiar  dignity ; wherefore  His  practical  exhibi- 
tion of  Himself,  in  active  as  in  passive  obedience,  belongs  to 
His  prophetical  office  (sec.  104.  1),  and  His  doctrine  relates  to 
His  Person,  being  at  once  outwardly  the  doctrine  of  His  voca- 
tion, or  of  the  communication  of  eternal  life  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  inwardly  the  doctrine  of  His  relation  to  God  as 
His  Father.  Hence  everything  pertaining  to  His  kingly  and 
priestly  office  must  likewise  occur  in  His  teaching,  as  He  pub- 
lished His  destination  to  raise  men  to  fellowship  with  God  and 
spiritually  to  rule  them.  Under  these  conditions  His  self- 
exhibition is  the  publication  of  God’s  will  by  word  and  deed ; 
He  is  a prophet  as  God’s  representative  towards  men  (sec.  103. 
2 ; sec.  104.  3). 

If,  then,  Christ’s  twofold  obedience  is  to  be  regarded  also 
as  the  matter  of  His  priestly  function,  that  function  sets  Him 
forth  in  a relation  quite  opposite  to  that  of  prophet ; for  the 
High  Priest  is  the  agent  of  the  people  with  God ; His  actions 
serve  to  represent  men  in  the  presence  of  God  (sea  104.  1). 
Under  this  point  of  view  Schleiermacher  lays  down  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  : — (1.)  Passive  and  active  obedience  are  in 
Christ  unseparated  and  inseparable  from  one  another  in  every 
moment  of  life,  as  well  as  in  His  life  as  a whola  For  in  all 
suffering  there  is  a reaction  of  activity,  namely,  of  the  God- 
consciousness  which,  as  impulse  and  standard  of  what  takes 
place,  gives  value  to  the  suffering.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
movement  of  the  activity  has  its  occasion  in  pain,  and  the 
limited  nature  of  every  result  as  compared  with  the  purpose  of 
the  activity,  is  always  reflected  in  a feeling  of  pain.  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  Christ’s  full  self -surrender  to  suffering  without 
flinching  and  without  bitterness  was  the  crown  of  His  active 
obedience ; and  His  entire  active  life  was  so  entangled  with  hin- 
drances through  the  sin  of  others,  that  these  serve<^  in  His 
sympathy  with  sin,  to  maintain  and  intensify  His  activity. 
(2.)  The  active  obedience,  which  thus  includes  the  passive 
along  with  it,  has  its  standard  not  in  the  Divine  law  but  in  the 
Divine  will;  for  law  invariably  betokens  a discrepancy  be- 
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tween  a superior  commanding  will  and  an  imperfect  subor- 
dinate will,  but  such  a discrepancy  cannot  be  assumed  in  the 
lelation  between  Christ  and  Grod.  Thus  it  would  only  amount 
to  a contradiction  in  itself,  were  we  to  assert  that  Christ  volun- 
tarily made  Himself  subject  to  the  law.  What  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  Divine  “ will " in  this  connexion  Schleiermacher 
lias  not  explained  otherwise  than  by  citing  John  iv.  34  ; v.  19, 
30 ; vi.  38.  But  if  we  remember  that  he  found  Christ’s  pro- 
phetical discourse  to  point  to  His  special  vocation,  and  if  we 
consider  that  He  discerns  the  moral  measure  of  Christ’s  spon- 
taneous offering  up  of  His  life  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
duty  to  which  He  was  called  (sec.  104.  4),  then  the  Divine 
will  amounts  to  the  idea  of  that  particular  moral  vocation,  the 
objective  validity  of  which  can  never  be  recognised  without 
the  subjective  determination  to  accept  it,  and  in  which  there- 
fore no  distance  between  Him  who  commands  and  him  who 
obeys  can  appear.  (3.)  Christ  did  not  fulfil  the  Divine  will  in 
our  room  or  for  our  lehoof.  For,  irrespective  of  the  false  inter- 
pretation of  these  words,  as  if  we  thereby  were  released  from 
the  fulfilment  of  God’s  will,  it  is  only  what  is  perfect  that  has 
any  value  before  God ; but  in  Christ  there  cannot,  by  reason  of 
His  perfection,  be  supposed  to  exist  any  surplus  of  pleasingness 
to  God  which  might  be  transferred  to  us,  in  order  to  make  up 
for  our  deficiency  therein.  And,  looked  at  in  and  by  itself, 
irrespective  of  our  assumption  into  His  life-fellowship,  the 
obedience  of  Christ  cannot  possibly  have  achieved  anything  for 
us,  or  changed  anything  in  relation  to  ua  (4.)  In  particular, 
Christ  by  his  passive  obedience  has  not  endured  the  punish- 
ment of  human  sins  in  the  sense  that  His  passion  represented 
exactly  the  sum  of  the  evils  which  would  have  corresponded  to 
the  amount  of  human  sins  and  the  Divine  righteousnesa  For, 
irrespective  of  the  fact  that  the  Divine  nature  is  incapable  of 
suffering,  such  an  assumption,  taking  the  shape  of  the  asser- 
tion that  Christ  endured  the  wrath  of  God,  is  in  contradiction 
with  that  particular  character  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  virtue  of 
which  He  was  free  from  guilt,  and  stood  in  any  relation  to  sin 
only  in  virtue  of  His  sympathy.  In  that  assumption  is  at  the 
same  time  presupposed  the  idea  of  the  Divine  justice  that  it 
renders  punishments  necessary  even  without  any  natural  con- 
nexion with  wickedness ; but  this  is  derived  from  the  example 
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of  the  rudest  states  of  human  society.  As  against  these  nega- 
tions Schleiermacher  proceeds  positively  to  afiBrm  : (5.)  As  the 
acceptance  with  God  of  the  Israelitish  people  was  brought 
about  by  its  participation  in  the  official  action  of  the  high 
priest,  so  the  aetivt  obedience  of  Christ  has  the  significance 
of  satisfaction  for  us,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  a spiri- 
tual and  blessed  life,  and  inasmuch  as  God  judges  each  one  of 
us  not  as  he  is  in  himself  but  as  he  is  in  Christ,  who  presents 
us  before  God  in  that  purity  to  which  we  receive  the  impulse 
from  Him.  But  this  satisfaction  is  not  vicarious,  because 
neither  could  we  be  expected  to  begin  the  spiritual  life  of  our- 
selves, nor  are  we  allowed  to  regard  ourselves  as  released  from 
the  continued  conduct  of  this  life  by  our  own  activity.  (6.)  In 
His  passive  obedience  Christ  has  taken  away  the  pnnvktneni  of 
sin.  For  in  human  society,  where  there  is  just  as  much  evil  as 
sin,  but  where  every  one  does  not  fully  and  exclusively  expe- 
rience in  himself  the  evil  that  corresponds  to  his  guilt,  the 
innocent  suffers,  in  the  undeserved  evil  that  overtakes  him, 
what  to  the  guilty  would  be  punishment  The  fellow-feeling 
wth  which  Christ  was  ready  to  take  upon  Himself  His  suffer- 
ing of  death  as  a consequence  of  the  sin  of  His  enemies  accord- 
ingly guarantees  such  a separation  between  pimishment  and 
sin  that  these  shall  no  longer  be  felt  to  be  connected  with  each 
other  in  the  fellowship  of  His  blessed  life.  Christ’s  passion  is 
thus  vicarious  for  us  in  His  fellow-feeling  for  sinners,  and  in 
His  endurance  of  the  evils  that  are  appropriate  to  them ; but 
not  satisfactory,  because  precisely  in  our  fellowship  with  Him 
must  we  lay  our  account  with  similar  suffering. 

I must  confess  that  1 cannot,  with  Gass,*  recognise  a master- 
piece of  dialectic  in  this  new  shaping  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
priestly  office.  Bather  does  it  leave  upon  me,  in  so  far  as  it 
seeks  to  be  dialectical,  an  impression  just  as  painful  as  is  pro- 
duced by  Schleiermacher’s  Qlaubenskhre  almost  throughout; 
and  so  far  as  it  is  critical  it  is  imperfect  and  precarious.  I 
admit  that  the  inseparableness  of  Christ’s  active  and  passive 
obedience  in  the  contemplation  of  His  life  is  admirably  shown. 
This,  however,  is  nothing  new ; for  even  the  old  school  appre- 
hended this  whole  as  being  the  matter  of  the  meritum  Christi 
— as  being  that  positive  datum  which  by  faith  is  imputed  as 
‘ OetehidUe  der  proUslantitchen  Dogmatik,  Bd.  iv.  p.  621. 
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righteousness,  or  which  is  the  ground  of  forgiveness  of  sins. 
But  if  to  view  the  life  of  Christ  in  this  light  is  ethically  neces- 
sary, if  patience  in  suffering  is  only  a mode  of  Christ’s  positive 
moral  activity,  a powerful  objection  arises  against  the  distinc- 
tion and  co-ordination  of  the  two  kinds  of  Christ’s  obedience, 
which,  out  of  deference  to  dogmatic  tradition,  are  treated  as 
severally  productive  of  diverse  effects.  The  fact  is  that  Schleier- 
macher  assigns  to  this  distinction  a reference  that  is  quite  out 
of  harmony  with  the  old  school.  The  old  school  distinguished 
the  two  kinds  of  obedience  as  the  matter  of  a twofold  satisfac- 
tion to  God  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  His  law,  which  at 
once  exacted  punishment  of  sinners  and  fulfilment  of  its  de- 
mands on  the  part  of  men,  in  order  to  their  obtaining  eternal 
life.  Thereby  accordingly  a negative  prerequisite  was  assigned 
to  the  positive  bestowal  of  grace,  hut  the  latter  as  a single  act 
in  itself  was  founded  upon  the  entire  merit  of  Christ’s  obedi- 
ence. Now,  Schleiermacher  connects  with  the  two  separate 
kinds  of  obedience  those  effects  upon  men  which  he  describes  as 
redemption  and  reconciliation.  Christ,  he  says,  in  His  active 
obedience  gave  satisfaction,  not  however  to  a universally  valid 
demand  of  God,  but  simply  to  our  need  of  new  spiritual  life. 
And  He  wrought  reconciliation  by  His  passive  obedience ; not, 
however,  reconciliation  of  God  with  men,  but  of  us  with  the  mis- 
fortunes that  befall  us.  The  old  school  really  carried  out  the 
distinction  of  the  two  kinds  of  obedience  to  a co-ordination,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  deed  is  different  from  the  fulfilment 
of  it  in  penal  suffering.  Schleiermacher,  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  active  and  of  the  passive  obedience,  brings  out  a co-ordin- 
ation of  the  effects  just  as  little  as  he  does  so  in  his  dominant 
presentation  of  the  ideas  of  redemption  and  of  reconciliation. 
For  as,  when  the  life  of  Christ  is  rightly  considered,  the  ele- 
ments of  suffering  have  their  value  altogether  only  in  subor- 
dination to  His  active  obedience,  so  in  like  manner  the  change 
in  the  way  in  which  misfortune  affects  us  is  invariably  and  of 
necessity  carried  back  to  the  awakening  of  that  God-conscious- 
ness which  has  the  power  to  counteract  sin ; in  other  words,  to 
redemption.  The  consciousness  of  reconciliation  can  hold  good 
only  as  a phase  of  the  assurance  of  redemption.  But  if,  more- 
over, the  two  kinds  of  obedience  that  are  distinguished  from 
one  another  as  conveying  the  redeeming  and  reconciling  influ- 
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euce  of  Christ  respectively  have  their  reference  to  men,  then 
they  are  not  embraced  in  the  scheme  of  Christ’s  priestly  office, 
which  can  only  comprehend  the  representation  of  men  before 
GoA 

The  above  refutation  certainly  does  not  affect  the  whole 
connexion  of  Schleiermacher’s  theory  ; but  it  is  only  by  its  aid 
that  we  pick  our  way  through  the  various  parts  of  the  in- 
vestigation. For  example,  in  the  first  instance,  where  he  keeps 
strictly  in  view  the  analogy  with  the  high  priest  of  the  Old 
Testament,  he  says  “ we  are  presented  pure  before  God  by 
Christ,  in  virtue  of  His  own  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Divine 
will,  whereunto  by  His  life  in  us  the  impulse  arises  within  us 
also,  so  that  in  this  connexion  with  Him  we  also  are  objects  of 
God’s  complacency”  (p.  133).  But  it  cannot  be  conceived 
according  to  this  that  Christ’s  action  ought  in  no  sense  to  be 
called  vicarious  (p.  142).  For  in  the  judgment  of  God  the 
perfection  of  Christ  surely  stands  in  the  stead  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  His  kindred  who  are  connected  with  Him,  and  thereby 
are  becoming  more  and  more  like  Him.  But  this  reflection 
upon  the  judgment  passed  by  God  upon  the  state  of  redemption 
derived  from  Christ  occurs  only  in  an  altogether  casual  way, 
and  exercises  no  abiding  influenca  For  as  early  as  p.  134, 
precisely  when  he  is  setting  forth  the  distinction  between  the 
prophetical  and  the  priestly  office,  he  loses  sight  of  the  analogy 
with  the  Old  Testament  institution.  “ The  high-priestly  value 
of  Christ’s  obedience  has  reference  to  His  allianu  with  us,  in  so 
far  as  His  pure  will  to  fulfil  the  Divine  will  is  operative  in  vs 
also  in  virtue  of  the  living  fellowship  that  subsists  between  us 
and  Him,  and  thus  we  have  part  in  His  perfection — if  not  in 
achievement,  at  least  in  aspiration ; so  that  our  alliance  with 
Him,  although  phenomenally  it  does  not  develop  itself  except 
in  other  aspects,  is  yet  recognised  bg  6od  as  absolute  and  ever- 
lasting, and  is  assumed  as  such  in  our  faith.”  This  direct 
elucidation  of  Christ’s  high-priestly  value  is  so  incorrect  as 
almost  to  apply  to  His  kingly  function;  in  the  apodosis 
certainly  we  qitch  a reference  to  Christ’s  priestly  relation  to 
God ; but  even  this  proposition  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  given  to  priesthood.  For  the  point  to  be  made 
out  is  not  merely  that  our  alliance  with  Christ  is  recognised  by 
God ; but  also  that  in  it  we  are  personally  acceptable  to  God  in 
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spite  of  our  individual  shortcomings.  But  where  (p.  142)  the 
significance  of  the  active  obedience  as  satisfactory  is  recognised, 
where,  namely,  it  is  recognised  that  Christ  has  done  what  is 
sufficient  in  order  to  be  for  us  the  fountain  of  spiritual  life,  and 
where  at  the  same  the  relation  of  substitution  is  denied, 
Schleiermacher  has  completely  lost  sight  of  the  scheme  of  the 
priestly  office.  The  same  had  already  been  the  case  (p.  139), 
where,  with  reference  to  Christ’s  passion,  we  read  that  therein 
“ pure  self-denying  love  is  shown,  and  in  that  love  is  exhibited 
to  us  the  manner  and  way  in  which  God  was  in  Him,  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  world  to  Himself.”  “ The  high-priestly  value 
of  the  passive  obedience  consists  chiefly  herein,  that  we  see  God 
in  Christ,  and  behold  Him  as  the  most  immediate  partaker  of 
the  everlasting  love  which  sent  and  equipped  Him.” ' So  masterly 
is  the  dialectic  shown  in  this  section,  that  even  the  scheme  of  the 
three  offices  which  had  been  accepted  for  the  treatment  of  the 
matter  is  not  maintained ! The  last  proposition  now  being 
directly  in  harmony  with  Abelard’s  view,  the  result  of  this 
investigation  may  be  stated  thus,  that  Schleiermacher  in  general 
follows  Abelard  in  seeking  to  imderstand  the  saving  influence 
of  Christ  as  proceeding  exclusively  from  God  to  men,  and  so 
has  failed  to  appropriate  that  element  of  dogmatic  tradition 
which,  after  Anselm,  gives  expression  at  the  same  time,  in  one 
or  another  shape,  to  a reciprocal  effect  wrought  by  Christ  upon 
God.  For  what  in  this  respect  he  almost  under  compulsion 
concedes,  namely,  that  God  in  view  of  Christ’s  perfectness  accepts 
with  complacency  the  men  who  are  united  with  Christ,  Abelard 
also  has  expressed  in  a slightly  modified  way,  in  saying  that  the 
merit  and  intercession  of  Christ  make  up  for  the  imperfection 
of  our  love  in  the  Divine  judgment  (p.  38). 

Doubtless  Schleiermacher’s  aversion  to  those  ideas  which 
formed  the  standard  for  the  assertion  of  Christ’s  twofold  satis- 
faction— the  forensically  viewed  penal  justice  of  God  and  the 
Divine  law — contributed  to  the  above  result  What  he  urges 
in  objection  to  the  former  idea  (under  No.  4),  certainly  affects 
the  traditionary  doctrine  as  much  as  the  similar  observations  of 

* In  connexion  with  this  proposition,  it  is  affirmed  yet  again  that  the  bigh- 
prieatly  value  of  Christ’s  active  obedience  lies  in  the  fact  t^t  God  regards  ns 
in  Christ  as  sharers  of  His  obedience.  But  this  mode  of  formulating  the 
doctrine  also  is  incorrect,  and  made  it  possible  to  ap|>end  the  totally  errone- 
ous exposition  of  the  high-priestly  value  of  the  passive  obedience. 
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Fauatus  Socinus  do  (p.  301).  Not  so  manifest  is  the  force  of  the 
objection  against  measuring  Christ’s  active  obedience  by  "the 
law  (under  No.  2),  viz.,  that  by  the  law  there  is  always  expressed 
some  interval  between  the  will  that  commands  and  the  will 
that  obeys,  and  that  any  such  union  between  these  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  case  of  Christ  is  precluded.  For  the  special  vocation 
of  Christ,  which  Schleiermacher  recognises  as  the  measure  of 
His  action  under  the  biblical  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  docs 
not  find  its  ethical  value  if  it  falls  outside  of  the  general  moral 
law,  but  only  if  it  is  included  thereunder.  If  by  vocation  is 
understood  that  special  sphere  of  ordinary  activity  in  which  an 
individual  has  to  work  towards  the  purpose  of  society,  he  is 
bound  by  this  very  speciality  to  the  observance  of  the  universal 
law.  No  doubt  this  is  just  what  excludes  the  idea  that  Christ’s 
active  obedience  can  materiaUy  have  superseded  man’s  duty  of 
obedience  to  the  law  in  any  respect  (under  No.  3) ; but  yet  it  is 
precisely  from  the  notion  of  vocation  introduced  by  Schleier- 
macher that  the  inference  which  he  rejects  flows — that  Christ 
worked  on  our  behalf.  For  His  special  vocation  was  the 
founding  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  So  insecure  and  indefinite 
is  the  position  of  this  idea  with  Schleiermacher,  that  he  only 
casually  designates  it  by  its  right  name,  and  does  not  fully 
recognise  the  reference  of  that  name.  And  yet  this  hint  is  the 
most  valuable  in  his  whole  treatment  of  the  high-priestly  o£Qc& 
Piscator  anticipated  him  in  apprehending  Christ’s  historical 
appearance  under  this  point  of  view.  For,  in  order  to  support 
his  denial  of  the  vicarious  significance  of  Christ’s  active  obedi- 
ence in  respect  of  His  fulfilment  of  the  law,  that  theologian 
maintained  that  the  Divine  will,  which  Christ  by  His  atoning 
death  obeyed,  was  not  the  universal  law,  but  a special  pre- 
scription laid  on  him  alone.*  And  the  distinctive  feature  of 
voluntariness  whereby  Schleiermacher  contrasted  Christ’s  voca- 
tion-task (the  will  of  God)  with  the  Divine  law,  had  already 
been  brought  into  prominence  by  Cocceius.*  Still  both  Piscator 

* Cf.  ap.  Gerhard ; Loci  theol.  tom.  tu.  p.  65 : Yolnntatem  illam  coelestia 
potria,  qaam  Chrietua  in  officio  redemptionia  implevit,  non  intelligendam  eaae 
de  lege  moaaica,  aed  de  apeciali  mandato  aatiafaciendi  et  moriendi  pro 
electia. 

* Summa  doctr.  de  fadere  et  teetamento  Dei,  cap.  t.  93  : Mandatnm  hoc  a 
patre  accepiaae  cenaetur,  ut  ipae  aolua  et  unua  hominum  omnium  non  qoidem 
animam  invitoa  amitteret,  a^  aponte  et  ex  libera  poteatate  tanquam  liber- 
rimns  sponaor  in  aatisfactionia  pretium  poneret  poaitamque  roaumeret. 
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and  Cocceius,  following  Heb.  x.  7-10;  Pa  xL  9,  limit  the 
contents  of  the  special  will  of  God  to  Christ’s  dying,  while 
Schleiermacher  was  the  first  to  comprehend  under  the  idea  of 
vocation  the  whole  conduct  of  His  life.  He  certainly  has  failed 
to  give  this  cognition  its  due  importance  in  estimating  the 
priestly  ofiBce  of  Christ,  just  as  he  has  failed  clearly  to  apprehend 
it  as  a whole.  For  if  that  idea  of  vocation  as  a whole  embodies 
a more  definite  form  in  which  the  life  of  Christ  may  be  under- 
stood, it  were  surely  worth  while  to  try  whether  by  the  guid- 
ance of  the  idea  something  more  satisfying  in  regard  to  Christ’s 
action  on  God  could  not  be  reached  than  what  the  old  school 
expresses  by  means  of  the  idea  of  the  law. 

It  still  falls  to  be  explained  why  Schleiermacher  plainly 
never  thought  of  such  a task,  and  why,  moreover,  the  whole 
problem  of  Christ’s  priestly  ofBce  slipped  though  his  fingers. 
I think  I find  the  explanation  in  the  fact  that  in  pursuance  of 
the  plan  of  his  Glauhenddvn  he  sets  about  exhibiting  the  idea 
of  redemption  without  summoning  up  the  specific  thought  of 
God  which  corresponds  to  the  consciousness  of  redemption. 
He  might  of  course  have  set  it  forth  in  accordance  with  his 
plan,  by  way  of  appendix,  under  the  attributes  of  love  and 
wisdom.  But  as  the  religious  consciousness  of  redemption 
knows  itself  to  be  dependent  for  that  benefit  on  the  love  of 
God,  it  is  quite  a mistake  when  the  treatment  of  redemption  by 
Christ  pursues  its  course  in  utter  indifference  to  this  distinctive 
feature.  But  this  explains  why  Schleiermacher  was  unable 
steadily  to  adhere  to  the  schema  of  Christ’s  high-priestly  work. 
For  the  representation  of  believers  before  God  through  Christ’s 
official  obedience  is  thinkable  only  in  relation  to  a quite 
definite  idea  of  God.  The  old  school  regarded  God  in  this  con- 
nexion under  His  attribute  of  legal  justice,  vindicating  the 
eternal  law.  Now,  to  reject  this  idea  was  not  enough ; it 
required  to  be  superseded  by  another.  That  a blank  was  left 
instead,  has  led  to  the  result  that  Schleiermacher’s  elucidations 
glide  from  the  schema  of  the  priestly  office  into  those  of  the  pre- 
phetical  and  of  the  kingly.  The  ^ dialectic  which  makes  this 
possible  is  not  masterly. 

67.  Bedemption  and  reconciliation  by  Christ  had  substantially 
been  referred  to  individuals  by  Schleiermacher,  and  regarded  as 
influencing  the  functions  of  the  individual  self-consciousness. 
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If,  then,  the  way  in  which  fellowship  in  the  individual  soul 
with  the  perfection  and  blessedness  of  the  Redeemer  is  expressed 
is  yet  to  be  specially  considered,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
immediately  following  idea  of  regeneration,  which  subdivides 
itself  into  conversion  and  justification,  will  present  only  a 
specification  of  those  operations  of  Christ  that  have  already 
been  exhibited.  This  expectation  seems  justified  all  the  more, 
as  those  ideas  are  developed  irrespective  of  their  being  directly 
conditioned  by  the  joint-life.  It  would  correspond  to  the 
original  significance  of  the  idea  of  life-fellowship  if  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  were  unfolded  before  that  of  the  regenera- 
tion and  sanctification  of  the  individual ; and  Schleiermacher 
himself  acknowledges  an  inducement  thereto  in  the  fact  that 
the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  work  issues  in  the  reference  of  His 
kingly  office  to  the  fellowship  of  His  people.  But  for  all  this 
he  adheres  to  the  usual  Lutheran  procedure  of  treating  the  in- 
dividual’s salvation  prior  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  For  he 
expressly  recognises  only  the  equal  possibility  of  this  and  of 
the  converse  order,  setting  up  a complete  reciprocity  between 
the  social  and  the  individual  factor  of  the  life  of  the  redeemed. 
But  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  precedence  of  the  latter  aspect, 
from  the  empirical  consideration  that,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was 
individuals  that  were  laid  hold  of  by  Christ,  and  that  even  now 
it  is  by  an  operation  of  Christ,  through  His  spiritual  presence  in 
the  word,  that  individuals  are  taken  up  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  new  life  (sec.  106.  2).  Schleiermacher  assuredly  did  not 
originally  think  that  the  individual  and  the  fellowship  stand 
related  to  one  another  in  the  bare  schema  of  action  and  reaction ; 
his  doctrine  of  the  summum  bonum  is  certainly  not  exhausted 
by  this  schema.  But  when  in  the  doctrine  of  redemption  the 
idea  of  life-fellowship  had  been  carried  out  in  the  sense  of  an 
entirely  individual  relation,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
decision  arrived  at  Moreover,  the  empirical  consideration  of 
the  subjective  circumstances  involves  the  treatment  of  justifica- 
tion as  the  correlate  of  conversion  under  the  comprehensive 
title  of  regeneration.  For  the  transition  of  the  individual  from 
the  joint-life  of  sinfulness  to  life  fellowship  with  Christ,  when 
regarded  as  an  altered  form  of  life,  as  a direction  of  the  will,  is 
conversion;  in  the  reflection  of  the  God-consciousness  upon 
this  process  is  at  the  same  time  expressed  a new  relation  to 
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God,  namely,  justification  (sec.  107.  1).  That  neither  of  these 
two  factors  can  be  separated  from  its  neighbour  is  perfectly 
true  in  the  line  of  consideration  undertaken  by  Schleiermacher 
(that  is,  in  reference  to  the  empirical  subject),  and  is  in  harmony 
with  the  original  practical  self-consciousness  of  the  Beformers. 
In  this  respect  it  may  readily  be  granted  also  that  the  two 
factors  must  be  regarded  as  contemporaneous.  But  the  other 
assertion,  that  the  one  is  the  unmistakeable  token  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  other,  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  two  stand 
in  real  reciprocity  of  action.  On  the  contrary,  Schleiermacher 
makes  justification  to  depend  on  conversion.  This  view  ought 
not  to  surprise  us  if  the  appearance  of  the  two  acts  in  the  sub- 
jective consciousness  were  what  was  being  considered.  For  in 
this  respect  the  theologians  of  the  old  school  also  agree  with  him. 
But  Schleiermacher  does  not  appeal  to  subjective  psychological 
observation,  but  to  the  objective  theological  point  of  view,  when 
he  says,  “Justification  presupposes  something  in  consideration 
of  which  one  is  justified ; and  as  in  the  Supreme  Being  no  error 
is  possible,  it  is  assumed  that  something  has  occurred  to  the 
man  between  his  past  and  his  present,  whereby  the  previous 
displeasure  of  God  is  taken  away,  and  without  which  he  could 
not  be  an  object  of  the  Divine  complacency”  (sec.  107.  2). 
Although  this  has  a rather  vague  sound,  it  cannot  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  the  Beformed  theology  (which  had  no  existence 
for  Schleiermacher)  as  referring  to  the  high-priestly  representa- 
tion of  men  before  God  by  Christ.  For  Schleiermacher,  in  so 
far  as  ho  adopts  this  thought,  acknowledges  its  force  only  when 
the  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ  is  supposed  to  have 
actually  taken  place. 

All  doubt  about  the  proper  meaning  of  the  quotation  is  set 
aside  by  this  direct  doctrinal  position  : “ that  God  justifies  the 
man  who  turns  himself  to  Him,  implies  that  He  foigives  his 
sins,  and  acknowledges  him  to  be  a child  of  God.  But  this 
change  of  relation  to  God  takes  place  only  in  so  far  as  the  man 
has  true  faith  in  the  Eedeemer”  (sec.  109).  To  elucidate  this 
proposition,  I remind  my  readers  in  the  first  place  that  Schleier- 
macher, in  treating  of  reconciliation,  had  already  made  allu- 
sion to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  as  the  disappearance  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  deserved  punishment,  as  being  “the  first  step 
of  reconciliation.”  The  doctrine  before  ns  thus  helps  to  make  the 
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doctrine  of  reconciliation  more  specific.  Now  by  this  idea  had 
been  denoted  only  that  operation  of  Christ  consequent  upon 
redemption,  whereby  the  believer  is  reconciled  with  the  misfor- 
tunes that  befall  him,  no  longer  feeling  them  to  be  penal  (p.  470). 
No  reference  to  God  in  this  consciousness  is  bound  up  with  this 
declaration  of  Schleiermacher.  The  doctrine  of  justification 
therefore,  the  precise  function  of  which  is  to  define  the  relation 
of  the  believer  to  God,  affords  a supplement  to  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation.  This  actual  bearing,  however,  of  the  doctrine 
comes  less  into  prominence,  because  Schleiermacher  chiefly 
adheres  to  the  Church  tradition  regarding  it,  and  particularly 
to  the  schema  adopted  by  the  Lutheran  theology.  For  he 
accepts  the  distinction  usual  in  the  latter  between  negative 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  positive  justification  ; taking  the  two  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  Only  he  chooses  the  expres- 
sion of  Divine  sonship  through  adoption  to  denote  justification 
on  its  positive  side  which,  besides  the  removal  of  penal  desert, 
guarantees  the  assurance  of  perfect  blessedness.  In  this,  too,  he 
has  had  anticipators.  But,  moreover,  he  defends  this  sequence 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  adoption  by  means  of  their  con- 
gruence with  the  two  parts  of  conversion,  repentance  and  faith, 
which  in  like  manner  he  accepts  from  Lutheran  tradition, 
although  for  his  own  part  he  cannot  quite  close  his  eyes  to  the 
original  opinion  of  Luther  (pp.  143-4)  and  of  Calvin  (p.  193), 
that  true  repentance  presupposes  faith  (sec.  108.  2).  Finally, 
he  also  attaches  himself  to  Lutheran  tradition  in  striving 
directly  to  connect  the  consciousness  of  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
of  justification  with  the  process  of  conversion.  And  in  this  the 
dependence  of  the  former  on  the  latter  comes  clearly  to  be  seen. 
Consciousness  of  guiltiness  before  God  and  of  penal  desert  must 
cease  only  when  by  and  in  faith  living  fellowship  with  Christ 
has  begun.  Here  now  one  or  other  of  two  things  is  conceivable. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  self-evident  that  the  longer  and  tha 
more  uninterruptedly  we  are  led  by  Christ,  so  much  the  more 
do  we  forget  sin,  and  thereby  also  our  guilt  But  this  would 
be  no  change  of  relation  to  God,  and  would  not  in  itself  convey 
any  assurance  that  the  consciousness  of  sin  should  never  return. 
For  this  reason  only  the  other  alternative  can  be  regarded  as 
what  actually  takes  place;  viz.,  that  justification  is  contem- 
poraneous with  conversion.  “Forgiveness  of  sins  must  have 
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place  in  us  even  while  sin  also  and  consciousness  thereof  continue 
still  to  dwell  in  us.  Only,  indeed,  if  the  reference  of  sin  to  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God  is  to  cease,  the  consciousness  of 
sins  must  also  have  become  different  from  what  it  was  before.” 
We  should  be  mistaken  were  we  to  expect  that  this  exigency 
would  be  met  by  bringing  forward  another  thought  of  God, 
namely.  His  love.  On  the  contrary,  Schleiermacher  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  converted  person  “ who  has  been  taken  up 
into  the  life -fellowship  of  Christ  is  a new  man,  and  knows 
himself  to  be  such,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  appropriated  by 
Christ”  “ Thus  in  the  new  man  sin  no  longer  operates ; it  is 
only  the  after-effect  or  remaining  influence  of  the  old  man. 
The  new  man  accordingly  no  longer  takes  sin  to  himself,  and 
also  works  against  it  as  against  something  foreign  to  him, 
whereby  the  conscioumess  of  guilt  is  taken  away.”  “ By  reason 
of  faith  the  consciousness  of  sin  changes  in  him  to  that  of  the 
forgiveness  of  siiL”  In  adding  that  positive  justification  or  the 
consciousness  of  adoption  also  follows  from  the  fact  that  Christ 
lives  in  us,  and  thus  also  allows  us  to  share  His  relation  to  the 
Father,  Schleiermacher  lets  us  see  that  this  last  is  no  second  ele- 
ment separate  from  the  first  On  the  contrary,  just  as  against 
his  own  mind  he  had  to  confess  that  faith  is  the  ground  of  true 
repentance,  so  at  the  foundation  of  his  elucidation  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  lies  the  thought  that  the  new  man  as  child  of 
God  no  longer  stands  in  any  relation  to  His  holiness  and 
righteousness. 

But  what  is  the  connexion  of  thought  in  this  view  ? Its 
inconsistency  not  only  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but  also 
with  the  imiversal  Christian  consciousness,  has  already  been 
alluded  to  in  the  passing  remark,  that  while  the  reference  of  the 
consciousness  of  sin  to  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God  was  re- 
cognised, the  foundation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  the  love  of 
God  is  not  distinctly  stated.  This  reticence  is  analogous  to 
that  to  which  I have  already  (p.  485)  adverted  when  the  reference 
of  the  obedience  of  Christ  to  the  justice  of  God  was  denied, 
and  no  reference  of  it  to  any  other  attribute  of  God  maintained. 
As  it  resulted  from  this  that  the  reference  of  Christ’s  obedience 
to  God  was  changed  into  its  influence  upon  men,  so  the  failure 
to  refer  the  consciousness  of  forgiveness  of  sins  to  God  virtually 
means  that  that  consciousness  is  r^arded  merely  as  a consequence 
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of  the  consciousness  of  conversion.  The  syllogism  elaborated  by 
Schleiermacher  is  the  following.  Sins  and  the  consciousness  of 
sins  pertain  to  the  old  man — in  life-fellowship  with  Christ  I 
am  a new  man — the  sins  therefore  which,  as  an  old  man,  I com- 
mitted, are  no  longer  any  concern  of  mine.  This  conclusion  is 
the  correct  epitome  of  a statement  with  regard  to  which  Schleier- 
macher flatters  himself  that  it  is  not  easily  liable  to  be  so 
misunderstood  as  if  each  justified  himself,  for  it  carries  back 
everything  to  the  influence  of  Christ  For  it  is  precisely  under 
this  presupposition  that  the  converted  man  passes  this  judgment 
upon  himself.  Nor  is  this  result  very  different  from  the  sug 
gestion  which  shortly  before  had  been  rejected  in  the  same 
quarter — the  suggestion  that  sins  are  forgotten  in  the  course  of 
continued  and  progressive  sanctification;  nay,  the  view  now 
put  forth  has  less  to  coqamend  it  than  the  rejected  supposition, 
for  the  self- bestowed  forgiveness  of  sins  is  prematurely  appro- 
priated by  the  subject  of  conversion,  imder  the  title  (to  which 
he  has  as  yet  no  claim)  of  being  a new  man.  Hereby  is  con- 
firmed the  objection  already  urged  (p.  472),  that  from  Schleier- 
macher’s  view  of  redemption  there  can  be  seen  no  necessary 
transition  to  the  pacification  of  the  universal  consciousness 
of  guilt  Finally,  this  issue  shows  how  little  the  merely 
sesthetical  view  of  redemption  through  Christ  (p.  468)  is 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  problem.  But  although  the 
theoretical  failure  of  this  argument  may  seem  to  be  Schleier- 
macher’s  individual  fault,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  in  it 
he  has  given  expression  to  the  solution  of  those  self-assertive 
ffisthetical  Christians  who,  from  their  life-fellowship  with 
Christ,  assume  the  right  to  forgive  themselves  certain  sins  out 
of  hand. 

The  roots  of  this  view,  however,  spread  beyond  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  into  that  of  siru  But  what  is  advanced  in  this 
line  in  sec.  81  of  the  second  edition  of  the  QlauhensUhre  is  not 
so  distinct  as  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  text,  though 
the  former  has  no  different  meaning  from  the  latter.  In  the 
first  edition  (volume  second,  1822)  Schleiermacher  expresses 
himself  as  follows  : “ In  so  far  as  sin  cannot  have  its  root  in  the 
Divine  will,  so  far  also  it  has  no  existence  at  all  for  God.  But 
in  so  far  as  the  consciousness  of  sin  is  actual  within  us,  it  must 
also  be  ordained  by  God  as  that  which  makes  redemption 
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necessary”  (sec.  102.  6).  " For  God  has  undoubtedly  ordained 
that  the  strength  of  sensuous  impulse,  and  the  powerlessness  of 
the  God -consciousness  (which,  so  far  as  He  is  concerned,  are 
simply  the  state  of  human  nature  while  still  imperfect  and 
awaiting  its  perfection  through  a Redeemer)  should  become 
one  in  our  consciousness  as  sin  ; and  this  Divine  ordinance  is 
one  and  the  same  with  that  of  redemption,  because  aspiration 
after  a better  state  of  things  can  be  intensified  into  a longing 
for  redemption  only  through  the  consciousness  of  sin.  There- 
fore, in  accordance  with  God’s  ordinance  and  will,  sin,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  must  be  regarded  as  something  real  and 
necessary  (he  should  have  said ; sin  must  of  necessity  be  con- 
ceived by  us  as  a correct  idea) ; while  so  far  as  God  is  concerned 
it  is  no  more  so  tlian  any  one  of  those  things  which  we  figure  to 
ourselves  only  by  negation  is  the  same  to  Him  as  it  is  to  us " 
(sec.  103.  4).  In  accordance  with  this  position  Schleiermacher 
cannot  understand  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  any  change  of 
God’s  present  judgment  as  compared  with  a previous  one  ; for 
God  always  judges  of  that  which  ought  to  be  regarded  by  us  as 
sin  in  its  connexion  with  the  order  of  the  universe ; so  that  to 
Him  it  is  only  the  still  imperfect  nature  of  man.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  view  this  state  as  sin  in  order  by  the  rule  of 
logical  antithesis  to  develop  in  ourselves  aspiration  after  re- 
demption, it  follows  that  in  the  consciousness  of  redemption 
the  judgment  that  our  moral  defectiveness  is  sin  no  longer  finds 
place,  because  the  subject  of  that  defectiveness  is  no  longer 
present;  only  in  living  fellowship  with  Christ,  a subject  of  sinless 
perfection.  Yes,  indeed ! if  only  the  ethical  opposition  between 
sin  and  redemption  were  extensively  and  necessarily  a motive 
to  aspire  after  the  latter,  and  not  just  as  often  a motive  to 
hardening ! 

The  result  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  the  connexion  of 
which  with  the  nearer  and  remoter  Schleiermacheriau  princi- 
ples has  thus  been  shown,  is  not  cancelled  by  the  development 
which  is  appended  to  it  (sec.  109.  3).  The  traditional  doctrine 
lays  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  God  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  author  of  justification.  Schleiermacher  accordingly  under- 
takes to  bring  his  own  view  and  this  formula  into  harmony. 
In  the  first  place,  he  can  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  Divine  act 
of  justification  stands  related  to  the  receptivity  of  faith ; it 
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therefore  cannot  he  thought  of  as  independent  of  Christ’s  activity 
in  conversion.  This  is  held  also  by  the  old  Lutheran  school, 
which  makes  the  donatio  fidei  to  precede  justification  (p.  279). 
But  he  divei^es  from  the  old  school  when  he  declares,  in  the 
second  place,  that  justification  cannot  be  conceived  as  an  act 
distinct  in  point  of  time  in  its  reference  to  individuals  as  such  ; 
but  only  as  an  individual  operation  in  time  of  one  Divine  act 
and  decrea  For,  following  out  the  general  idea  of  God  that  he 
upholds,  he  affirms  that  there  is  only  one  eternal  and  general 
decree  of  the  justification  of  men  for  Christ’s  sake,  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  sending  of  Christ,  and  indeed  with 
that  of  the  creation  of  the  human  race,  inasmuch  as  in  Christ 
alone  is  human  nature  perfected.  From  Christ  onwards  the 
proclamation  in  time  of  this  Divine  act  has  continued  without 
interruption,  yet  in  its  efficacy  appears,  in  an  isolated  way,  in 
the  union  of  individual  men  with  Christ.  So  that  justifica- 
tion, as  a single  act  of  God,  presents  itself  only  in  the  self- 
consciousness  of  him  who  is  apprehended  of  Christ  As  God 
cannot  be  set  forth  under  the  antitheses  of  abstract  and  con- 
crete, general  and  particular,  the  justification  of  the  individual 
depends  simply  on  the  condition  that  that  individual  apply  to 
himself,  in  syllogism,  the  general  decree  of  God  to  accept  the 
human  race  in  His  Son ; but  the  middle  term  of  this  syllogism 
must  be  conversioa  Moreover,  we  are  reminded  that  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  and  of  penal  desert  is  appointed  to  men  by 
God  only  with  a reference  to  redemption,  and  with  a view  to 
its  disappearance  when  the  individual  enters  on  the  redeemed 
state.  From  this  general  truth  it  follows,  that  the  individual 
subject  of  redemption  as  such  pronounces  himself  free  from 
guilt  by  a logical  syllogism.  Finally,  Schleiermacher  admits 
only  with  regard  to  this  syllogism,  that  the  Divine  decree  of 
justification  acquires  the  form  of  a judgment,  of  a declaration, 
in  the  realization  of  the  conversion  of  the  individual  Irre- 
spective of  that,  in  the  general  apprehension  of  the  Divine 
decree  we  cannot  distinguish  between  thought  and  deed,  and 
so  the  declarative  act  disappears  in  the  creative.  The  thought 
of  justification,  that  practical  characteristic  feature  of  evan- 
gelical Christendom,  is  thus  in  part  explained  as  a mere  phe- 
nomenon of  the  religious  self-consciousness,  and  partly  reared 
in  an  objective  manner  upon  an  assumption  which  was  expressly 
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repudiated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Befonnation.  This  last  point 
will  come  before  us  yet  once  more  in  another  connexion. 

68.  Important  as  it  is  on  the  whole,  that  Schleiermacher 
has  traced  back  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Christianity  to 
redemption  through  Christ,  his  doctrine  of  redemption  is  never- 
theless not  of  such  a nature  as  to  be  epoch-making.  It  lies 
in  the  line  taken  up  by  Abelard,  and  finds  more  modem  an- 
ticipations in  ToUner  and  Tieftrunk ; and  any  modification 
of  its  meaning  in  accordance  with  the  analogy  of  the  aesthetic 
kind  of  spiritual  influences  may  have  suited  the  culture  of 
Schleiermacher’s  age,  but  can  by  no  means  be  allowed  to  pass 
for  an  essential  improvement  Bather  does  the  change  of 
meaning  assigned  to  justification  by  faith,  which  is  intimately 
connected  therewith,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  moral  strictness 
of  the  believer’s  self-judgment  is  by  no  means  placed  on  a 
secure  footing  by  this  doctrine.  The  attempt  (which  Schleier- 
macher seemed  to  make  in  his  doctrine  of  Christ’s  priestly  office) 
to  combine  with  Abelard’s  type  of  doctrine  regard  to  what  in 
genei-al  terms  may  be  designated  as  Anselm’s  type,  was  not 
fully  carried  out.  If  now  it  shall  appear  that,  in  reference  to 
these  doctrines,  many  theologians  go  in  Schleiermacher’s  track, 

I would  not  have  it  supposed,  after  what  has  already  been  re- 
marked (p.  441),  that  this  fact  is  to  be  understood  as  implying 
that  these  theologians  constitute  Schleiermacher’s  school  But, 
at  all  events,  as  the  claim  to  possess  the  “genuine  spirit  of 
Schleiermacher”  is  ventilated  by  others,  I should  be  accom- 
panied in  the  further  prosecution  of  my  task  down  through  the 
latest  period  of  German  theology,  by  the  fear  that  I had  left 
certain  obscurities  unremoved,  were  I to  omit  a plain  declara- 
tion of  my  view  of  the  relations  in  which  the  various  theolo- 
gical parties  of  the  last  fifty  years  stand  to  the  OlaubensUhre. 

For  this  is  the  treatise  with  which  we  have  to  deal ; theo- 
logical schools  are  ever  formed  only  through  principles  of 
systematic  theology ; and  the  theological  spirit  of  the  man 
must  be  ascertained  chiefly  from  this  work.  Now  it  cannot  be  • 
overlooked  that,  in  so  far  as  Schleiermacher  was  a scientific 
personality,  the  central  point  for  him  lay  in  the  interests  of 
philosophical  ethics,  and  that  he  set  his  hand  to  the  task  of  the 
Glaubenslehre,  so  specifically  theological  as  it  was,  only  because 
his  official  position  in  life  gave  him  at  the  outset  occasion  to  give 
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expression  to  his  personal  piety  in  a public  and  universally 
valid  way.  When  it  is  recognised  accordingly  that  Schleier- 
macher  makes  an  epoch  in  Ethics,  and  that  in  dialectics  he  has 
given  a characteristic  counterpoise  to  the  course  of  speculative 
philosophy,  his  high  importance  for  theology  also  is  secured. 
And  this  importance  remains  unquestioned  even  though  we  were 
compelled  to  assert  that  the  Olaubenslehre  is  simply  a leading 
cause  of  the  theological  confusion  that  at  present  prevails ; and 
that  too  not  merely  according  to  the  way  in  which  men  have 
used  or  misused  it,  but  even  according  to  its  very  essence. 
Wlien  I see  how  Strauss  and  Kliefoth  * push  their  roots  into 
the  Olauhenslehre,  and  how  the  intermediate  groups  of  theo- 
logians contend  about  the  genuine  spirit  of  Schleiermacher,  an 
inevitable  presumption  is  raised  that  the  work  does  not  possess 
the  qualities  on  which  a sound  theological  development  might 
have  been  built,  and  that  the  value  which  current  opinion 
assigns  to  it  arises  from  all  sorts  of  persistent  self-deception. 

If  we  judge  the  work  not  merely  by  its  actual  contents,  but 
also  by  the  task  it  proposes  to  itself,  it  presents  two  pairs  of 

* The  speci6c  influence  which  Schleicrmacher’s  Olaubentlfhre  exercised 
n|ion  D.  F.  Strauss,  I assume  as  well  known.  A singular  eTidence  of  the  fact 
is  the  circumstance  that  even  Braniss  {Utber  Schleiermacher'*  Glauhentlehre  ; 
ein  trilUcher  Ker/mch,  1824,  p.  147  *17.)  developed  from  Schleiermacher’s 
jihilosophical  premisses  the  same  speculative  view  which  Strauss  subsequently 
took  up,  in  order  to  show  that  the  former  do  not  harmonize  with  the  christo- 
logical  tendency  of  the  Olauhenslehre,  In  like  manner  it  is  in  accordance  with 
Sclilciermacfaerian  ideas,  aided  in  some  degree  by  the  formube  of  Hegel,  that 
Kliefoth  (Emlritung  in  die  Dogmengescbiehte,  1839,  pp.  20,  21)  shows  how 
Christian  doctrine  and  Ethic  arise  as  the  common  work  and  possession  of  the 
fellowship  of  believers,  how  in  that  way  they  no  longer  pertain  to  the  in- 
dividual, but  have  come  to  be  objective  historical  things  (!) ; how  by  Church 
government  and  Church  legislation  they  come  to  be  creed  and  law,  to  which 
the  individual  consciousness  ought  to  subject  itself  in  onler  to  mould  itself 
thereupon ; how  the  Church-organism  that  thus  comes  into  being  has  its 
purpose  in  the  Christian  culture  of  the  individual ; its  goal  and  its  norm  in 
cre^  and  law  ; how  accordingly,  in  the  outward  existence  of  the  Church,  the 
unity  of  the  Christian  spirit  gives  itself  reality.  This  deduction  accords  only 
with  the  definition  of  Dogmatics,  as  the  exhibition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church,—  a view  set  up  by  Schleiermacher,  and  never  before  maintained  by  any 
one.  On  the  other  hiuid,  the  view  of  the  Church’s  development-process  as  a 
progressive  incarnation  of  God  (p.  14)  is  suggested  in  the  Olaub^lehre,  sec. 
100,  2 ; sec.  120,  2.  Kliefoth’s  agreement  with  Miihler  on  this  point  is  also 
not  casual,  in  so  far  as  the  latter's  treatise  Ueber  die  Einheil  in  der  Kirche 
( 1 825)  adheres  as  closely  to  the  Schleiermacherian  formulie  as  it  foreshadows 
Kliefoth’s  view  of  thought.  That  people  do  not  yet  discern  in  Kliefoth’s 
Einleitung  in  die  Dogmengesrhiehte  a counterpart  of  equal  greatness  to 
Strauss’s  Lehen  Jesu,  which  preceded  it  by  only  a few  years,  is  a fault  that 
I should  like  by  these  remarks  to  remedy.  . 
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distinctive  features,  each  pair  forming  an  antithesis.  The 
Olauhenskkre  professes  to  set  forth  as  historical  science  the 
doctrine  current  in  the  Evangelical  Church ; while  yet  it  is  not 
symbolic,  but,  by  regard  had  to  partial  departures  from  the 
general  persuasion,  and  in  accordance  with  the  individuality  of 
him  who  sets  it  forth,  follows  the  intention  of  correcting  the 
ordinary  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  OlaubensUhre  is 
carried  through  as  a setting-forth  of  the  devout  frames  of  the 
spirit,  as  these  are  recognised  in  their  reference  to  the  Redeemer 
as  something  given,  not  as  something  rationally  to  be  deduced ; 
while  yet  in  the  devout  consciousness  (connected  with  the 
antithesis  between  sin  and  redemption)  is  at  the  same  time 
authenticated  a consciousness  of  God  and  the  world,  which 
indeed  is  indifferent  to  the  specifically  Christian  movements  of 
the  Spirit,  but  yet  is  regarded  as  contained  in  each  one  of  these. 
Schleiermacher  was  able  to  carry  out  his  work  only  because  he 
kept  up  his  own  direct  personal  persuasion  that  in  neither  of 
these  antitheses  is  a contradiction  to  be  found.  Still  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  communicating  this  persuasion  to  any  one  else; 
nay,  rather  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a secret  that  the  numerous 
contradictions  in  his  work  are  in  part  merely  hushed  up  in  an 
artificial  way,  and  in  part  reveal  themselves  in  the  preponder- 
ance over  all  that  distinguishes  the  Christian  religion,  of  a 
particular  philosophical  view  and  an  individual  tendency  of  the 
Spirit ; and,  specially,  that  the  thought  of  Christ’s  archetypal 
character,  which  guarantees  the  redemption  character  of  the 
Christian  religion,  cannot  be  brought  into  agreement  with  that 
fundamental  view  of  the  universe  which  is  expressed  in  the  idea 
of  God’s  omnipotence.  However  powerfully,  therefore,  this  work 
has  drawn  and  moved  men’s  spirits,  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt 
that  the  more  energetic  souls  have  made  use  of  the  one  or  the 
other  pole  of  the  fundamental  propositions  brought  together  in 
the  work  aspoints  dappwi  for  utterly  heterogeneous  developments 
of  theology,  and  that  the  others,  who  persevere  in  the  middle 
course  contemplated  by  Schleiermacher,  have  indeed  appropri- 
ated to  themselves  many  of  his  ideas,  but  yet  at  the  same  time 
have  adopted  very  diverse  bases  for  systematic  theology.  So 
far,  therefore,  as  Strauss  and  Kliefoth  are  concerned,  Schleier- 
macher offers  a standpoint  they  have  already  surmounted ; 
both  have  spent  all  their  share  in  his  inheritance  in  acquiring 
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their  own  sovereign  domains.  The  intermediate  group,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  professedly  the  genuine  exercise  of  the 
Schleiermacherian  spirit  is  kept  up,  has,  to  begin  with,  received 
only  legacies  from  his  heritage.  His  spiritual  property,  so  far 
as  it  was  expressed  in  his  Olavbenslehre,  has  been  broken  up 
into  fragments,  because  from  its  very  nature  it  could  not  be 
kept  together  by  any  one. 

As  for  the  doctrines  of  Redemption,  Reconciliation,  and  Justi- 
fication, the  type  of  doctrine  held  by  Schleiermacher  recurs  in 
theologians  of  the  subsequent  period,  who  in  all  other  respects 
stand  generally  tolerably  far  apart  fiem  each  other.  The 
criterion,  however,  by  which  their  dependence  on  Schleier- 
macher is  known,  is  the  elaboration  of  the  thought  of  the 
reconciliation  of  men  by  the  Divine  love  displayed  in  Christ, 
along  with  repudiation  of  the  forensic  notion  of  a reconciling 
influence  of  Christ  with  God.  A few  individuals  only  get  so 
far  as  to  connect  with  this  Abelard’s  other  point  of  view, — that 
Christ  in  virtue  of  His  obedience  is  our  representative  before 
God.  But  almost  all  those  whose  doctrine  coincides  with  that 
of  Schleiermacher  in  the  way  just  stated,  diverge  ftom  him 
herein,  that  they  seek  to  set  forth  reconciliation  or  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  as  Christ’s  decisive  operation,  and  in  this  remain 
true  both  to  the  tendency  of  the  apostle  Paul  and  to  the  explicit 
traditions  of  Protestantism.  As  however  they  regard  Christ 
primarily  as  God’s  representative  to  men,  they  give  to  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ  a share  in  His  redemptive  work  in  a 
way  that  specifically  distinguishes  their  view,  and  which  ortho- 
doxy failed  to  find  (p.  259). 

The  first  group  of  theologians  that  falls  to  be  considered  is 
that  of  the  biblical  supra-naturalists  of  Storr’s  school — viz., 
Steudel  and  Klaiber.  The  fact  that  Steudel,'  even  in  the 
doctrines  before  \is,  expressly  disputes  Schleiermacher’s  views, 
does  not  militate  against  a certain  relationship  between  them, 
in  which  the  younger  is  a follower  of  the  elder.  Among 
Steudel’s  hostile  observations  (pp.  284-287)  there  are  some 
which  are  obviously  misunderstandings,  particularly  the  objec- 
tion that  Schleiermacher  resolves  Christ’s  redeeming  power 
into  that  of  the  community.  Other  points  taken  exception  to 
by  Steudel, — the  physical  (or,  as  Steudel  calls  it,  magical)  repre- 
‘ Die  Glaubentlehre  der  evangeliech-proteitantiichen  Kirche,  1834. 
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sentation  of  Christ’s  attractive  power,  the  purely  negative  con- 
ception of  sin,  the  abandonment  of  the  Christian  notion  of 
God,  have  been  censured  by  me  also.  Steudel’s  divergence 
from  Schleiermacher  certainly  has  reference  also  to  the  specific 
definAion  of  Christ’s  task,  which  he  in  agreement  with  Storr 
regards  as  consisting  in  the  removal  of  the  punishments  due 
on  account  of  sin,  and  not  directly  in  redemption  from  sin 
as  a fact  (pp.  248-267).  But  by  the  punishments  of  sin  he 
understands  (duly  taking  into  account  the  suggestions  of  the 
New  Testament)  guilt  in  so  far  as  it  alienates  man  from  God ; 
and  therefore  the  stricter  designation  of  Christ’s  saving  work  is 
the  forgiveness  of  sins — i.e.,  the  assurance  that  in  spite  of  our 
sinfulness,  which  always  comes  up  to  our  remembrance  as  guilt, 
there  is  no  longer  any  obstacle  on  God's  side  to  our  closing 
with  Him  or  to  our  beatification.  To  this  end  he  maintains 
that  Christ’s  suffering  and  death  are  efiBcacious  as  part  of  His 
vocation,  of  course  on  condition  that  we  appropriate  the  Divine 
gift  by  faith,  so  that  not  till  faith  is  found  does  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  men  actually  take  place.  The  death  of  Christ  now  is 
the  specific  instrumental  cause  of  the  foigiveness  of  sins  in 
two  respects — the  first,  because  it  is  an  ordinance  and  a specific 
proof  of  that  unconditionally  abiding  love  of  God,  in  token  of 
which  He,  though  devoid  of  all  personal  guilt,  was  given  up  to 
the  lot  of  sinners ; the  second,  because  it  has  the  value  of  a 
sacrifice  to  God  who  graciously  accepted  the  life  of  Christ  as 
surrendered  to  Him  in  death.  Here  it  is  plain  that  the  effect 
upon  God  of  Christ’s  obedience— the  point  conveyed  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ’s  priestly  office — is  recognised  by  Steudel  as 
a necessary  part  of  the  doctrine.  While,  accordingly,  he  dis- 
cerns, on  the  one  hand,  in  the  Manifestation  of  Christ,  as  in 
His  suffering  and  dying,  an  exhibition  of  God’s  love  to  men, 
he,  at  the  same  time,  views  Christ’s  obedience  even  to  the  cross 
as  an  exhibition  to  God  of  human  nature  made  perfect  in 
sinlessness  ; and  maintains  that,  without  this,  reconciliation  is 
not  guaranteed.  For  if  we  desire  to  regard  ourselves  as  objects 
of  the  Divine  good  pleasure,  we  need  to  be  assured  of  this 
value  to  God  of  Christ’s  obedience,  which  supplies  the  germ  of 
life  to  us  who  stand  in  faith.  “ As  those  who  have  appro- 
priated to  themselves  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  men  appear 
in  the  sight  of  the  Holy  One  as  righteous.” 

32 
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This  train  of  thought,  which  certainly  is  not  presented 
by  Steudel  in  so  concatenated  a form,  seems  to  diverge 
from  Schleiermacher  just  in  proportion  as  it  must  be  allowed 
to  Steudel’s  credit  that  he  is  the  first  that  has  rightly  de- 
fined the  idea  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  to  the  effect  that  guilt, 
which  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  which  therefore  cannot  at  all 
be  annihilated,  only  ceases  to  be  any  longer  an  obstacle  to  the 
restored  relation  with  God.  At  the  same  time,  too,  he  gives 
intelligible  expression  to  the  significance  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  although  he  denies  its  penal  value  for  God.  But  the 
necessity  for  this  formula  for  the  purpose  proposed,  is  not  so 
clear  as  its  connexion  with  the  expressions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  criticism  receives  characteristic  confirmation  in 
the  view  taken  by  Steudel  of  justification  by  faith.  For  that 
view  bears  the  mark  of  Schleiermacher  as  distinctly  as  the 
transition  to  Schleiermacherianism  evinces  itself  already  in  the 
idea  of  the  life-germ  which  Christ’s  obedience  is  for  believers. 
Justification  is  referred  to  faith  because,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
man  never  passes  save  for  what  he  inwardly  is.  But  in  faith 
he  recognises  the  adjustment  of  his  relation  with  God  to  be  a 
pure  work  of  grace,  and  he  stands  in  inseparable  love  to  Christ, 
whose  image  he  strives  to  reproduce  in  himself  in  humility 
and  trustfulness.  “Accordingly,  what  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  sentence  of  justification  on  God’s  part  is  in  man  the 
openness  of  his  spirit  to  the  reception  of  that  grace  which  works 
only  as  sanctifying,  and  which  when  more  closely  viewed  is 
the  life  of  Christ  appropriated  to  ourselves  as  an  element  of 
life”  (pp.  359-364).  This  conclusion  seems  an  echo  of  Osiander, 
but  diverges  from  him  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  Divine  nature 
but  the  human  perfection  of  Christ  that  supplies  the  middle 
term  for  the  value  of  faith  towards  justification.  Steudel’s 
view  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of  Schleiermacher;  and  his 
exceptions  to  the  latter  justify  one  in  asking  how  this  trans- 
ference of  the  life  of  Christ  to  believers  is  to  be  explained. 
Steudel  here  (p.  287)  sets  up  against  the  “magical"  attractive 
power,  “ the  power  of  thankful  love,  which  by  faith  transfonns 
us  into  partners  of  Christ”  This  is  the  factor  to  which  Abelard 
had  attributed  the  reconciling  efficacy  of  God’s  love  to  us  re- 
vealed in  the  death  of  Christ  For,  eliciting  this  counter  love, 
however,  it  is  utterly  indifferent  whether  Christ’s  obedience  be 
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viewed  in  the  light  of  a special  value  that  it  has  for  Grod.  If 
so,  the  necessity  of  this  thought  to  the  establishment  of  the 
forgiveness  is  not  shown.  Or  this  bearing  of  Christ’s  obedience 
upon  God  is  held  fast  as  the  archet3rpal  ground  of  our  peace 
with  God,  in  which  case  his  significance  as  life-germ  in  believers 
can  be  understood  only  by  Schleiermacher’s  rule,  which  Steudel 
rejects,  that  all  power  attracts  masses,  or  that  an  aesthetic 
reflection  of  Christ’s  peace  with  God  manifests  itself  in  the 
believer,  while  at  the  same  time  the  experience  of  the  love  of 
CU>d  in  Christ  as  an  ethical  motive  directs  our  will  toward 
God. 

Klaiber’s  full  exegetic  and  dogmatic  exhibition  of  the  " New 
Testament  doctrine  of  sin  and  redemption  resolves  itself  more 
directly  into  the  Schleiermacherian  tjrpe  of  doctrine.  He  pur- 
sues the  fundamental  proposition  that  as  God’s  love  and  holiness 
are  revealed  and  communicated  as  a unity  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  so  also  the  receiving  and  the  enjoying  of  God’s  forgiving 
love  on  the  part  of  man  is  not  to  be  separated  from  the  receiv- 
ing and  enjoying  of  the  sanctifying  powers  that  are  given  in 
the  life  and  death  of  Christ.  The  denial  of  the  form  of  doctrine 
traditionally  accepted  in  the  Church,  which  Klaiber  makes, 
thus  does  not  limit  itself  to  a negation  of  the  forensic  idea  of 
satisfaction,  but  applies  also  to  the  separate  treatment  of  re- 
conciliation on  its  objective  and  on  its  subjective  side.  He 
prefers  to  represent  it  as  a continuity,  just  as  Schleiermachei's 
idea  of  redemption  includes  along  with  it  regeneration  and 
sanctification  also  (p.  467).  For  the  rest,  in  explaining  the 
significance  of  Christ,  he  distinguishes  the  two  sides;  first, 
the  exhibition  of  the  objective  relation,  set/.,  between  the  love 
and  holiness  of  God  and  sinful  humanity ; secondly,  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  human  relations  in  so  far  as  their  hitherto  sin- 
ful shape  is  removed  and  a new  shaping  of  them  instituted. 
'This  second  view,  however,  has  not  the  force  of  an  exhibition 
of  the  human  relations  towards  God  in  the  schema  of  the  high- 
priestly  ofiSce,  but  has  reference  entirely  to  influences  bearing 
upon  mea  Thus  also  it  corresponds  only  to  Schleiermachet's 
view  of  redemption,  as  the  participation  of  the  sinless  perfection 

* In  the  Studien  dor  evangelischen  Oeistiiehteit  WOrttembergt,  edited  by  him 
(vii.  2,  yiii.  1,  2,  1834-35) ; publiahed  as  a separate  work  in  1836.  It  is  a 
reconstruction  of  his  earlier  work  : Die  Lehre  von  der  VerfOhnnng  und  der 
Decht/ertigung  da  ifenechen.  Bin  philoeopkitch-exegelitcher  Vernieh,  1823. 
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of  Jesus,  which  denotes  the  peculiar  in-being  of  God  in  Him. 
Klaiber’s  distinction  thus  diverges  from  Schleiermacher’s  schema 
only  in  that,  foDowing  the  concrete  biblical  idea  of  God,  he 
marks  off  the  active  revelation  of  God  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
and  the  human  archetypal  character  of  the  latter  as  distinct 
from  one  another;  but  this  procedure  has  no  important  in- 
fluence, for  the  effects  of  the  two  points  of  view  cannot  be 
separated  from  one  another.  Klaiber  certainly  adheres  to  the 
biblical  standard,  in  so  far  as  he  at  least  directly  ranks  the 
remission  of  guilt  above  the  actual  removal  of  sin,  and  he 
further  supplements  Abelard’s  chief  point  of  view  by  declining 
to  recognise  in  Christ  any  revelation  of  the  love  of  God,  save 
in  connexion  with  that  holiness  of  God  which  excludes  sin. 
But  he  will  have  the  two  Divine  attributes  to  be  regarded  in 
their  oneness,  not  in  their  opposition,  which  Church  tradition 
seeks  to  reconcile  by  means  of  the  idea  of  satisfaction. 

The  death  of  Christ  then  is  the  revelation  of  the  love  of  God 
which  forgives  and  delivers  from  the  misery  of  sin ; for  that 
love  was  the  prime  motive  of  His  mission  into  the  world,  and 
forms  the  contents  of  the  whole  conduct  of  His  life,  reaching 
its  climax  in  His  suffering  and  deatL  The  death  of  Christ, 
moreover,  is  a revelation  of  the  Divine  holiness,  which  loathes 
sin  and  connects  misery  with  it,  in  so  far  as  Christ  with 
triumphant  success  withstood  the  sin  that  assailed  Him ; and 
that  too  not  for  Himself  alone,  but  also  “ vrith  the  purpose  and 
the  result  of  the  implanting  and  imitation  of  the  same  dis- 
position and  power  in  man  by  means  of  faith”  (viiL  1,  p.  70). 
This  positive  imitation  of  Christ  in  faith,  as  a principle  of  the 
new  life,  is  msule  use  of  to  explain  aU  the  salutary  effects  which 
in  the  New  Testament  are  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ 
The  law  which  Klaiber,  like  Schleiermacher  (p.  478),  regards  not 
as  the  expression  of  the  absolute  will  of  God,  but  as  a relative 
ordinance  occasioned  by  sin,  and  which  brings  the  pressure  of 
constraint  to  bear  upon  the  sinner ; this  law  and  its  curse  are 
taken  away  by  Christ  in  so  far  as  He  in  His  death  terminated 
His  voluntarily  undertaken  relation  to  the  law,  and  the  believer 
has  ideally  endured  death  along  with  Christ  The  meaning  of 
Christ’s  sin-offering  Klaiber  explains  to  be  that  Christ  in  His 
fellow-feeling  with  the  sin  of  others  surrendered  to  death,  te., 
to  annihilation  that  side  of  His  life  which  in  other  men  through 
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their  separation  from  God  had  become  a source  of  sin ; and  that  - 
by  His  resurrection,  -which  is  inseparable  from  that  death,  He 
opened  up  the  beginning  of  new  life  to  those  who  believe  in 
Him.  In  this  Klaiber  has  again  taken  up  a line  of  thought 
that  is  frequent  with  Luther,  but  at  the  same  time  justifies  the 
remark  made  above  (p.  202),  that  the  victory  over  sin  which 
Christ  gained  for  Himself  by  His  moral  constancy,  has  general 
significance  only  on  condition  of  subjective  imitation  of  His 
moral  conduct.  When  once  this  point  of  view  is  suffered  by 
Klaiber  to  fall  out  of  sight,  and  the  penal  value  of  the  death  of 
Christ  cannot  be  evaded,  the  idea  of  a penal  example  comes  in 
(viiL  1,  p.  149),  that  God  could  not  have  showed  His  hatred  of 
sin  in  a stronger  way  or  in  a way  that  would  be  more  con-vinc- 
ing  to  the  human  spirit  than  by  surrendering  His  Son  to  the 
pains  which  men  suffer  on  account  of  sin.  The  last  feature 
I shall  mention  is  that  justification  is  designated  by  Klaiber 
also  as  the  judgment  passed  on  the  new  life-germ  implanted  by 
faith  (viii  2,  p.  100).  I cannot  concur  in  all  the  commendation 
that  Baur  (p.  649)  bestows  even  on  the  exegetical  part  of  this 
work.  Its  ex^esis  lacks  every  fixed  guiding  principle,  and 
the  dogmatic  question  is  not  solved  at  all.  It  is  possible  to 
excuse  this,  by  saying  that  only  a biblico-theological  represen- 
tation, and  not  a dogmatic  one,  is  aimed  at  But  these  limits 
are  not  adhered  to,  when  Klaiber  declares  that  redemption,  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament,  consists  in  a real  com- 
munication of  life,  and  not  in  the  efficacy  of  the  example  of 
Christ  This  is  a dogmatic  dilemma,  the  solution  of  which 
caimot  be  put  off  in  any  such  way  as  that  which  Klaiber 
attempts,  in  saying  that  in  the  New  Testament  the  manner  of 
this  communication  is  not  strictly  described  but  only  associated 
with  faith  as  its  condition  (viii.  2,  p.  111).  Nay,  in  the  course 
that  his  delineation  takes,  everything  can  be  deduced  from  the 
schema  of  example ; and  “ life-fellowship  ” is  an  expression 
taken,  not  from  the  New  Testament,  but  from  Schleiennacher’s 
Glaubendehre.  I may  add  that  it  is  an  expression  which,  in  the 
work  now  under  review,  plays  its  role  as  a mysterious  phrase ; 
just  as  too  often  this  has  been  the  case  in  other  quarters. 

The  group  of  theologians  which  by  means  of  the  theologische 
Studien  u.  KrUiken  has  for  not  a short  time  held  a conspicuous 
place  in  Germany,  and  which  I would  designate  as  the  group 
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of  nineteenth-century  Melanchthonians,  has  C.  J.  Nitzsch  and 
Lucke  as  its  dogmatic  representatives,*  In  the  doctrines  before 
us,  however,  the  latter  falls  far  short  of  the  first  in  clearness  of 
construction  ; so  that  I may  simply  assert  the  fact  that  Liicke 
as  well  as  Hitzsch  retains  the  Schleiermacherian  type.  Nitzsch, 
then,  acknowledges  the  schema  of  the  three  offices,  distinguishing 
as  he  does  in  the  entire  life  of  Christ,  so  far  as  He  is  fiedeemer, 
the  testimony,  the  reconciliation,  and  the  formation  of  a com- 
munity, so  that  His  speaking  as  well  as  His  doing  and  suf- 
fering is  operative  towards  all  the  three  functions ; and  the 
founding  of  His  kingdom  “ was  also  a sort  of  condition  of  His 
prophetical  and  priestly  activity.”  The  entire  life  of  Jesus 
means  that  the  new  Divine  joint-life  lives  into  the  Adamitic 
life  and  appropriates  it  to  itself  by  suffering.  Bedemption, 
as  bestowal  of  life,  since  it  cannot  be  of  a magical  nature,  is 
effected  by  enlightenmerU.  It  includes  justification  and  sancti- 
fication as  liberation  from  guilt  and  liberation  from  sin.  This 
is  the  frame  on  which  Schleiermacher's  delineation  is  worked 
out,  within  which,  of  course,  certain  divergences  are  pointed 
out.  Such  a divergence  appears  in  that  Nitzsch,  like  Steudel 
and  Klaiber,  recognises  the  central  point  of  redemption  in  the 
reconciliation  of  sinners,  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  or  the  re- 
moval of  guilt  This  operation  takes  place  upon  man  (like 
every  other  real  determination)  in  accordance  with  his  nature  ; 

* Nitzach : System  der  dirUtlichm  Lehre,  1828,  6th  Ed.  1851.  LUcke : 
Orundriss  der  evangelischen  Doymatik  (printed  for  private  circulation),  1845. 
The  respect  for  Schleiermacher,  which  ia  kept  up  in  this  and  cognate  circles, 
is  not  carried  so  far  as  to  entitle  these  theologians  to  the  name  of  Schleier- 
macheriana.  On  the  other  hand,  I do  not  think  I do  them  any  injustice,  I 
believe  1 merely  vindicate  their  rights,  when  I designate  them  as  Melanch- 
thonians. Melanchthon  ia  regarded  by  them  as  the  theologian  who  was  at 
once  chnrchly,  and  at  the  same  time  dogmatically  liberal  and  friendly  to 
union  ; and  ^e  Angsbuig  Confession  is  to  them  at  once  a church  standard, 
and  the  fundamental  type  of  their  dogma  (compare  a very  characteristic 
utterance  by  Nitzsch  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1833,  p.  929).  Jiut  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  Lutheranism  has  risen  up  over  this  Melanchthonianism, — 
and  for  this  the  latter  is  not  altogether  to  be  absolved  from  blame.  For  it  has 
not  made  itself  master  of  the  central  tasks  of  theology,  but  has  allowed  its 
problems  to  be  set  for  it  by  its  adversaries  for  the  most  part.  It  has  spent 
its  chief  strength  in  polemics,  particnlarly  against  the  Ltben  Jesu  of  Strauss, 
and  has  failed  to  see  the  danger  of  a Lutheranism  like  that  of  Kliefoth.  With 
all  its  valuable  “ studies  and  criticisms  ” it  has  never  associated  the  purpose 
or  the  power  to  make  a school ; it  has  invariably  refused  to  hold  science  as 
high  as  churchliness,  and  thus  has  paved  the  way  for  that  churchliness 
on  the  high  places  of  which  but  slight  regard  is  paid  to  the  “ Mediation 
Theology.” 
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but  anything  which  has  to  he  wrought  upon  a community 
must  proceed  from  a personal  beginning  which  embodies  and 
appropriates  in  itself  the  new  commonwealth.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose  is  not  connected  with  the  doctrine,  but 
with  the  entire  impression  produced  hy  the  leading  personality. 
But  as  in  this  case  the  task  has  to  do  with  a recalcitrant  race 
sunk  in  sin,  the  continuance  of  Christ’s  holy  love  in  suffering 
even  unto  death  is  necessary,  in  order  that  sin  may  be  finished 
in  HinL  For  without  this  it  could  not  be  recognised  as  such, 
and  much  less  could  it  be  forgiven.  Therefore  is  the  showing 
forth  of  His  love  even  unto  death  the  ground  of  our  reconcili- 
ation, the  ground  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  that  could  not  other- 
wise be  brought  home  at  alL  The  last  active  cause  of  this 
trriin  is  indeed  that  in  Christ’s  love  to  men,  displayed  in  the 
form  of  His  obedience  toward  God,  the  grace  of  God  is  re- 
vealed. As  God’s  representative  He  discloses  God’s  gracious 
purpose  of  forgiveness.  If,  in  this  apprehension  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  world,  Abelard’s  fimdamental  thought  is  repro- 
duced, Nitzsch  tries  to  be  as  fair  to  the  Church  tradition  as 
Schleiermacher  and  Steudel  had  sought  to  be.  He  sets  about 
explaining  Christ’s  passion,  in  so  far  as  that  represents  men 
before  God,  as  a ground  of  the  expiation  of  sin.  As  special  aids 
towards  the  solution  of  this  problem,  Kitzsch  had  at  his  com- 
mand the  thoughts  that  the  priestly  ofiice  is  conditioned  by 
the  kingly,  and  that  Christ,  as  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
fellowship,  represents  it  in  Himself;  but  he  makes  no  use  of 
either.  It  happens  to  him  as  to  Schleiermacher,  that,  in  reject- 
ing the  forensic  way  of  filling  out  the  schema  of  the  priestly 
office,  he  loses  hold  of  the  schema  itself,  and  constructs  a train 
of  thought  in  which  Christ  is  exhibited  not  as  the  representa- 
tive of  men,  but  again  as  the  representative  of  God.  In  His 
working  upon  men  He  effects  their  vivification ; but  this  takes 
place  in  sinners,  when  sin  is  judged,  punished,  destroyed,  and 
BO  forgiven  in  repentance.  Thus  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for 
sin,  not  in  a direct  sense,  but  indirectly  in  eliciting  conversion ! 
The  rhetorical  manner  in  which  Nitzsch  goes  to  work  is  an 
obstacle  not  merely  to  the  solution  but  even  to  the  statement 
of  the  problem ; and  although  this  analysis  shows  how  fruitful 
were  the  thoughts  that  lay  to  his  hand,  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
giving  dialectic  effect  to  them. 
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Nitzsch  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  justification’  against  Mdhler 
in  the  old  Ihrotestant  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  the 
view  of  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann  of  Leipzig,*  that  justification  is  more 
properly  understood  as  a change  in  the  nature  of  man.  But  in 
his  “ System " he  follows  Schleiermacher  in  the  formula  that 
regeneration  is  made  up  of  justification  and  conversion;  the 
former  as  change  in  feeling  of  relation  to  God,  the  latter  as 
change  of  will.  Now,  though  it  is  a matter  of  course  in  the 
Protestant  system  of  doctrine,  that  God  regards  as  righteous  no 
one  whom  He  does  not  also  convert  and  sanctify,  the  question 
still  presents  itself.  Which  process  comes  before  the  other  and 
conditions  it  ? Here  also  Nitzsch  states  the  view  that  justifi- 
cation is  the  first  element  But  the  method,  which  he  has 
borrowed  from  Schleiermacher,  of  considering  these  relations 
according  to  their  subjective  appearance  without  keeping  firm 
hold  of  their  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  objective  recon- 
ciliation, leads  to  the  result  that  the  relation  between  the  two 
acts  is  represented  in  the  reverse  order.  Faith,  as  trust  in  re- 
conciliation by  Christ,  according  to  him,  justifies  only  in  pro- 
portion as  it  opens  the  spirit  to  the  converting  and  sanctifying 
activity  of  the  Bedeemer.  In  these  vacillating  declarations  we 
see  how  ill-omened  it  is  to  reproduce  a doctrinal  system  derived 
from  tradition  when  the  technical  ideas  which  lie  at  its  founda- 
tion have  changed.  The  Lutheran  theologians  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  found  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  making 
rtgencroUio  as  donatio  fidei  precede  justification  merely  as  a 
formal  determination  of  the  soul  without  regarding  the  real 
change  of  the  will  as  included  in  the  notion.  Then  the  priority 
of  justijicatio  to  communicatio  spiriius  sancti  or  of  renovatio  in 
the  individual  life  of  man  was  taught  (p.  279).  But  Nitzsch 
and  those  who  think  with  him  are  of  the  very  intelligible 

’ Eine  protutantitcht  Beantwortung  dtr  Symbotii  Mshlfr’t,  1835. 

’ Programma  tie  mmmit  principiit  confetnonit  Auiputana,  1830.  The  de- 
finition of  justification  in  this  tract  runs  as  follows  (Nitzsch  : System,  p.  138): 
Est  igitur  jiistificatio  beneficium  Dei  quo  homines  miserim  peccati  obnoxii  ruin 
naturce  statum  consequontur,  ut  a Deo  probari  (pro  justis  haberi)  et  gratiam 
Dei  setemamque  salutem  merito  Christ!  capessere  [mssint.  This  is  not  Catholic ; 
neither  is  it  Usiandrian  ; it  is  primarily  a misuse  of  the  technical  usus  loquendi. 
Fur  if  the  state  of  grace  is  determined  by  Christ's  merit,  t)xe  justijicatio  which 
is  indicated  as  its  previous  condition  means  what  the  old  divines  callol  re- 
generatio,  but  in  this  instance  not  merely  as  donatio  Jidei,  but  as  real  life-fel- 
lowship with  Christ.  This  view,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  one  that  had  been 
anticipated  in  the  early  pietistic  schooL 
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opinion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  formal  determinateness 
where  the  corresponding  contents  are  not  found.  Attempting, 
accordingly,  to  solve  the  problems  before  us  on  the  schema  of 
the  Lutheran  tradition,  they  entangle  themselves  in  the  contra- 
diction that  justification  must  be  prior  to  conversion,  and  yet 
can  be  conceived  only  as  arising  from  conversion.  So  that 
Nitzsch’s  view  after  all  really  amounts  to  what  Tittmann  held. 
Here  it  may  be  observed  that  on  this  point  some  acquaintance 
with  Eeformed  theology  might  have  been  useful,  attention  to 
which  was  already  suggested  by  the  tendency  to  evangelical 
union.  But  can  we  be  surprised  that  the  Lutheran  tradition  of 
the  seventeenth  century  now  overruns  the  Church  when  even 
the  divines  who  favoured  the  union,  in  so  far  as  they  had  any 
connexions  at  all  with  the  past  reaching  beyond  Schleiermacher, 
made  themselves  acquainted  only  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine, 
and  when  at  the  same  time  the  barrenness  that  then  prevailed 
in  dogmatic  theology  was  shown  by  the  diffusion  of  compendia 
of  the  old  Lutheran  Dogmatic  ? 

The  theosophic  character  of  Eothe’s  theology'  conditions  his 
view  of  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ ; in  this  connexion, 
however,  in  the  proper  doctrine  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
there  occurs  a complexus  of  ethical  notions.  The  second  Adam 
(in  whom,  in  virtue  of  his  normal,  i.e.,  good  and  holy  develop- 
ment into  Spirit,  God  really  indwells,  so  that  in  the  religious 
and  moral  development  of  Christ  man  becomes  God  just  as 
much  as  God  becomes  man)  conveys  in  His  whole  life  a revela- 
tion of  God’s  essence.  On  the  other  hand.  His  entire  life  as 
human  takes  its  form  from  His  vocation  to  be  the  Redeemer  of 
natural  sinful  humanity,  i.e.,  to  destroy  sin’s  power  over  them 
and  in  them.  To  this  puiq)ose  now  it  belongs  that  as  Mediator 
He  is  the  link  that  forms  an  actual  vital  connexion  between 
God  and  sinful  humanity.  He  does  so,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
perfecting  into  absolute  union  His  fellowship  with  God — His 
religious  task : on  the  other  hand,  by  dedicating  Himself  in 
unconditioned  love  to  humanity — His  moral  task.  In  both 
these  respects  He  must  advance  to  perfect  voluntary  self- 

^ Theotogische  Elhik,  Zweiter  Band,  1845,  p.  279  »q.  The  new  edition  of 
the  work,  which  waa  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  author,  presents  in 
the  two  first  volumes  changes  of  view  ; but  in  the  third  volume  edited  by 
Uolzmann  there  is  no  new  elaboration  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption ; the 
text  of  the  first  edition  is  merely  reproduced. 
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sacrifice,  i.e.,  to  the  surrender  of  His  sentient  life.  For  as  His 
place  in  the  world  draws  down  the  hostility  of  sin  precisely  on 
Himself,  and  involves  Him  in  battle  with  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness, He  could  keep  Himself  pure  from  temptations,  and  cany- 
out  His  obedience  to  God,  who  was  arranging  His  lot,  only  by 
proving  His  love  to  sinners,  even  unto  the  surrender  of  Himself 
to  death.  But  in  relation  to  sinful  humanity  Christ  is  not  only 
God’s  revealer.  He  is  its  representative.  For  being  appointed 
to  be  the  Head  or  Central  Individual  of  the  renewed  spiritual 
humanity  which  He  is  to  develop  out  of  the  old  sinful  race. 
His  suffering  and  dying  subserve  that  end,  in  so  far  as  in  them 
He  has  secured  the  victory  over  sin  not  merely  for  His  own 
person,  but  also  for  sinful  humanity  and  in  its  room.  The  per- 
fecting of  Christ  into  absolute  oneness  with  God,  and  to  be  the 
Head  of  the  world  of  intelligences,  which  was  accomplished  in 
His  resurrection  and  exaltation,  is  not,  of  course,  the  actual 
removal  of  sin  in  the  old  race.  But  as  all  the  individuals  of 
the  new  spiritual  race  meet  in  His  individuabty  in  One  Person, 
He  in  history  appropriates  them  to  Himself  by  His  Holy  Spirit, 
and  thus  accomplishes  at  once  their  redemption  from  sin,  and 
their  actual  exaltation  as  well  as  also  the  completion  of  the 
Incarnation  of  God,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  creation. 
In  this  sphere  now  (that  is,  in  the  applicatio  gratioe)  it  is  obvious 
that  not  merely  the  fact  but  also  the  guilt  of  sin  must  be  taken 
away  in  order  that  Eedemption  may  correspond  to  its  idea. 
But  God  cannot  forgive  where,  as  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no 
separation  from  sin  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  this  last  presup- 
poses forgiveness.  This  antinomy*  is  thus  solved.  God,  for 
the  sake  of  the  sinner  who  is  to  be  redeemed,  as  well  as  for  His 
own  sake,  anticipates  a forgiveness  of  sins,  in  which,  indeed,  the 
reaction  of  the  holiness  of  God  against  sin  is  implied  as  the 
active  commencement  of  the  actxial  removal  of  sin  from  the 
personal  life.  This  expiation  of  sin  includes  in  itself  the  needed 
pledge  for  the  future  in  the  case  in  which  we  enter  into  per- 
sonal and  living  fellowship  with  the  Bedeemer.  As  far  as  He 
is  Bedeemer  in  His  relation  to  God  as  well  as  to  men,  so  far  is 
He  also  the  means  of  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  humanity.  If 

' For  which  Rothe  finds  support  in  Ehrard  (as  aboye,  p.  303)  ; he  mighc 
hare  given  his  treatment  of  the  subject  greater  weight  by  appealing  to  Kant  I 
(See  above,  p.  413.) 
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we  leave  out  of  sight  the  theosophic  arabesques  of  this  presen- 
tation, all  its  characteristic  features  are  to  be  found  in  Klaiber 
and  Nitzsch, — both  the  indication  of  a train  of  thought  that 
exclusively  dwells  upon  the  line  of  relation  from  God  to  man, 
and  also  his  making  propitiatian  to  depend  on  the  real  and 
positive  living  fellowship  of  the  individual  with  Christ  The 
idea  also  that  the  second  Adam  is  the  central  individual  is 
indeed  something  new  in  this  way  of  putting  it ; yet  it  also  has 
been  hinted  at  by  Kitzsch.  But  if,  remembering  the  analogous 
idea  in  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Eeformed  Church,  we  were 
to  expect  to  find  Christ  under  this  title  viewed  as  men’s  repre- 
sentative before  God,  such  a connexion  of  ideas  lies  altogether 
beyond  Bothe’s  sphere  of  visiom  If,  finally,  we  might  think 
that  so  far  as  Christ’s  life- calling  is  thought  of  under  ethical 
forms,  His  redeeming  efficacy  could  be  entirely  referred  also  to 
the  pattern  He  gave,  as  is  the  case  in  Klaiber’s  writings,  Rothe, 
nevertheless,  gives  a peculiar  character  to  the  life-fellowship  he 
insists  on  ^by  the  theosophic  background  of  his  entire  view  of 
the  universe. 

Though  there  can  be  no  sharper  contrast  than  that  between 
Eothe’s  objective  and  theosophic  speculation  and  Ruckert’s 
subjective  and  critical  procedure,'  the  two,  nevertheless,  not  only 
go  chronologicaUy  together,  but  also  coincide  herein,  that  they 
develop  essentiaUy  the  same  view  of  redemption  by  Christ  on 
the  ground  of  what  may  be  demanded  or  expected  from  redemp- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  sinful  man.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  directly  reminded  of  the  procedure  of  Kant  and  of 
Tieflrunk,  when  Riickert  postulates  the  idea  of  redemption  to 
solve  the  contradiction  between  sin  and  the  order  of  the  universe, 
and  that  on  the  conditions  that  the  removal  of  actual  sin  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  freedom,  and  that  it  be  looked  for  from  God 
in  faith,  who,  as  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  and  as  the  Law  of  the 
world,  secures  even  for  the  sinful  race  its  destination  to  Good. 
These  two  conditions  of  redemption,  however,  hold  good  only 
when  redemption  on  God’s  side  appears  not  as  the  working  of 
omnipotence,  but  as  the  prompting  of  freedom.  Redemption 
itself,  moreover,  has  to  do  not  merely  with  the  removal  of  guilt, 
but  also  with  the  removal  of  sin  from  the  will ; guilt  ceasing 
of  itself  when  this  last  takes  place.  As,  finally,  it  is  laid  down 
* Theologit,  2 BKnde.  1851. 
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that  God  exercises  that  influence  partly  by  means  of  His  revela- 
tion, partly  by  the  training  of  men,  history  accordingly  embodies 
in  the  life  of  Christ  the  revelation  of  God,  which  is  the  most  per- 
fect possible  to  men.  That  life  was  an  uninterrupted  living  in 
God,  because  Christ  at  every  moment  willed  that  Idea  which  rules 
the  world ; and,  therefore,  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  abiding 
self-manifestation  of  God  as  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  which  with 
reference  to  sinful  humanity  is  saving  lov&  His  action  is  the 
organ  whereby  these  contents  of  His  Person  were  revealed.  But, 
in  so  far  as  our  historical  information  upon  Christ’s  life  comes 
short  of  the  clearness  we  desire.  His  voluntary  death  is  so  clearly 
marked  as  the  highest  deed  of  His  life  for  the  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion, that  from  it  His  inmost  being  plainly  shines  forth  to  all  sus- 
ceptihle  observers.  But  as  the  action  and  voluntary  dying  of 
Christ  reveals  God’s  holy  will.  His  life  also  at  the  same  time  is 
the  realization  of  Godlike  humanity.  But  that  which,  proceeding 
as  it  did  from  Christ’s  free  determination,  is  the  deed  of  highest 
love  and  the  evidence  of  oneness  with  God — the  sacrifice  of 
His  own  Self,  namely,  for  the  salvation  of  others — is  at  the  same 
time  the  highest  ’beauty.  The  effect  it  produces  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  love  in  those  who  are  susceptible  to  it  But  in  the  per- 
son we  love,  it  is  his  ideality  we  love  ; in  the  Person  of  Christ, 
it  is  the  idea  of  the  Good  itsel£  “ But  where  Christ’s  death  on 
the  cross  awakens  love  to  Him,  that  love  slays  sin.”  All  true 
love  awakens  also  shame  that  one  is  unideal  in  comparison 
with  the  beloved  person ; by  shame  in  the  presence  of  the  sin- 
less Christ  is  called  forth  the  struggle  against  sin  in  those  who 
turn  their  love  to  Him.  All  love  finally  awakens  effort  after 
union ; this  is  impossible  where  there  exists  a separating  oppo- 
sition ; love  to  Christ,  therefore,  is  the  motive  of  earnest 
striving  after  release  from  sin.  This  influence  of  the  crucified 
Christ  in  awakening  counter  love  deiiends,  however,  just  as 
much  upon  the  human  actuality  of  His  life  as  upon  its  divine 
elevation.  For  without  the  former  condition  that  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  assimilation  to  Christ  would  not  exist,  which  makes 
counter  love  work  towards  its  purpose,  the  removal  of  sin.  But 
faith  in  Christ  has  its  value  as  directing  the  life  to  that  idea  of 
the  good  which  is  presented  and  operates  in  Him,  this  faith  is 
imputed  by  God  as  righteousness,  because  by  it  man  grafts 
himself  into  the  Divine  order  of  the  Good. 
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While  this  almost  identical  reproduction  of  Abelard’s  line  of 
thought  is  distinguished  by  a psychological  analysis  of  the 
utmost  strictness  of  the  love  which  is  awakened  by  Christ, 
there  at  last  appears  in  Alexander  Schweizer’s*  presentation 
of  the  same  thought,  a historical  statement  as  to  who  the 
thinker  was  in  whose  track  all  the  men  from  Tollner  onwards 
moved,  apparently  without  knowing  whom  they  followed. 
Schweizer  is,  of  all  the  theologians  of  the  present,  the  one  who 
most  deliberately  has  adopted  Schleiermacher’s  points  of  view 
and  the  Schleiermacherian  method.  But  the  idea  upon  which 
the  epoch-making  importance  of  that  divine  rests, — the  idea, 
namely,  that  all  individual  spirit-life  is  rightly  understood  only 
in  all -sided  relation  to  the  community,  finds  even  in  this 
disciple  only  a very  interrupted  currency;  nay,  as  a pre- 
supposition of  the  doctrine  of  redemption,  it  is  only  hinted 
at  rather  than  allowed  to  exercise  a real  influence.  For 
though  the  specifically  Christian  knowledge  of  God  as  the 
Father  is  referred  to  His  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  new  life, 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,*  and  though  also  the  redeeming 
activity  of  Christ  is  made  to  consist  in  His  life-giving  com- 
munication of  the  religion  of  redemption,  yet  the  entire 
contents  of  this  thought  are  set  forth  only  in  application  to  the 
individual  subject.*  Doubtless  Scbleiermacher  himself  made 
the  same  departure  from  his  own  fundamental  thought  (see 
above,  p.  475).  But  Schweizer  keeps  to  the  traces  of  his  great 
predecessor  herein,  that  he  starts  from  the  principle  that  re- 
demption and  the  Person  of  the  Redeemer  entirely  correspond. 
For  this  reason  the  contents  of  the  Person  are  determined 
entirely  according  to  His  redeeming  activity,  and  according  to 
the  qualities  which  are  needed  to  explain  the  latter.  In  this 
department  Schweizer  lays  it  down  against  Strauss  that  the 
Person  of  Christ  is  indispensable  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  take  their  rise  with 
Him;  that  these  were  not  merely  occasioned  by  Him;  and 
that  they  could  not  possibly  have  existed  apart  from  Him,  and 
could  not  be  reached  by  satisfactory  deduction  simply  from  the 
idea  as  such.  For  on  such  a foundation  only  a religion  of  law 

* ChritiL  Ola%tbftulehre  nach  proU$tantuchen  Orundtdtztn.  Fint  part  of 
the  Mcond  volume  (1869),  comp.  p.  190. 

* As  above,  voL  i.  360  tqq.  ’ VoL  u.  p.  114  xjq. 
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could  be  built ; it  could  not  furniab  the  adequate  basis  for  a 
religion  of  redemption.  The  personal  fellowship  with  God, 
which,  in  general  terms,  is  the  form  of  this  religion,  assumes 
rather  that  Christ  is  and  continues  to  be  the  central  personality 
or  the  life-giving  medium  of  religious  life ; the  common  doctrine 
of  His  personal  oneness  with  the  Father  continuing  to  be  in- 
dispensabla  He  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  perfect  revelation  of 
God,  the  Word  of  God,  and  also  the  genuine  ideal  of  humanity, 
not  indeed  immediately  for  all  the  ramifications  of  life,  but 
mediately  in  the  principle  which  supplies  in  the  religious 
completeness  and  perfection  of  His  life  the  standard  of  moral 
activity  in  all  its  branches.  The  inmost  life  of  His  Person  is 
His  Vocation  as  Mediator  and  Redeemer,  and  from  that  His 
suffering  also  and  His  death  became  for  Him  morally  necessary. 
His  sinlessness  also  (which  even  if  it  is  not  at  once  established 
historically  by  the  fact  that  He  Himself  lays  claim  to  it,  is  so 
by  the  fact  that  His  biography  is  free  from  eveiy  trace  of  re- 
pentance) is  to  be  referred  to  His  carrying  out  of  His  vocation. 
For  redeeming  love  is  the  kernel  of  His  personality ; — redeem- 
ing love  which,  humanly  viewed,  appears  as  the  highest  at- 
tribute of  God  in  Christ,  and  which  expresses  His  whole  being 
in  its  disposition  and  its  activity.  In  these  leading  features 
Schweizer  reproduces,  in  a more  concrete  style,  the  Christology 
of  Schleiermacher,  elaborated  by  means  of  ethical  ideas, 
grounded  on  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  If  there  is  any  defect 
that  one  has  reason  to  complain  of,  it  is  that  he  does  not  cany 
far  enough  the  ethical  normation  of  the  intuition  of  Christ ; 
particularly,  that  His  importance  as  central  personality  (which 
is  recognised  in  His  vocation)  is  not  measured  by  reference  to 
the  thought  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  is  apprehended  apart 
from  that  idea  and  also  apart  from  the  relation  between  the 
love  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Schweizer  defines  redemption  by  Christ  very  much  in  the 
terms  supplied  by  Schleiermacher,  but  with  the  well-known 
modification  that  reconciliation  with  God  is  ranked  before 
liberation  from  sin  and  before  sanctification.  These  effects 
appear  subjectively  in  the  religion  of  redemption,  for  objective 
redemption  consists  just  in  the  communication  of  that  subjec- 
tive functioa'  As  far  as  the  book  has  advanced  at  present 
* ThU  suggests  J.  H.  Scholten : Dogmaticce  Chritticauc  inilia ; Pan 
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the  question  regarding  the  kind  of  the  above-mentioned  results 
remains  unanswered,  for  this  falls  to  be  treated  under  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Christ’s  work,  Schweizer  holds, 
can  have  no  bearing  upon  God,  to  produce  a change  in  Him, 
— not  even  in  the  office  of  High  Priest.  For  this  function  also 
bears  upon  men,  to  help  them,  and  to  bring  them  before  God 
in  an  acceptable  way ; and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  Christ  leads 
us  and  goes  before  us  therein,  that  He  assumes  any  attitude 
towards  God.  What  Christ  does,  then.  He  works  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  God’s  loving  will  towards  men,  and,  in  fact,  His 
obedience  in  His  calling  is  the  form  in  which  this  is  shown. 
The  ransom  also  which  Christ  has  effected,  having  in  death  en- 
dured the  curse  of  the  law,  is  no  satisfaction  given  to  the  wrath 
of  God ; but  it  is  our  redemption  from  the  religion  of  the  law, 
the  negative  side  of  the  positive  awakening  in  us  of  confidence 
towards  God’s  love  ; for  this  confidence  is  what  is  contained  in 
the  religion  of  redemption.  So  far  is  Christ  from  having  given 
a vicarious  satisfaction,  that  it  is  incumbent  even  upon  the 
redeemed  man,  in  recognising  God’s  right  to  punish,  to  complete 
the  expiation  of  his  sins  by  penitence,  by  self-condemnation. 
While  this  feature  recalls  Nitzsch,  a thought  on  the  other 
hand,  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  Steudel,  comes  into  a 
clearness  that  it  had  never  before  attained.  As  Schweizer  had 
not  succeeded  in  his  interpretation  of  the  priestly  office  in 
entirely  setting  aside  the  reference  of  Christ’s  work  to  God,  he 
comes  back  in  another  place  (as  above,  p.  134)  to  the  position 
that,  as  Christ  by  the  perfect  offering  of  His  obedience  in  His 
calling  earns  the  complacent  approval  of  God,  and  as  He 
experienced  the  misery  of  human  sin  more  deeply  than  we.  He 
assumes  a vicarious  and  even  satisfactory  character  as  security 
for  those  who  are  His ; that  His  power  to  save  develops  itself 
in  them  into  growing  victory ; and  that  He  thus  makes  them 
to  be  objects  of  the  Divine  complacency.  But  Schweizer  is  just 
maintaining  the  line  taken  by  Abelard  when  he  adds  this  con- 
sideration as  an  appendix,  as  our  own  reflection — to  which,  as  it 
seems,  there  is  no  counterpart  in  any  purpose  of  Christ,  as 
indeed  even  our  redemption  from  the  religion  of  the  law  was 

MaieritUit,  p.  59.  Scholten,  however,  limits  the  significance  of  Christ  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  archetype  of  true  religion : while  this  thought  with 
Schweizer  is  subordinated  to  the  other  one,  that  He  is  bearer  of  the  ]ierfect 
revelation. 
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accomplished  by  means  of  Christ’s  accursed  death  only  in  so 
far  as  Christians,  by  this  proof  of  the  contradiction  between 
Christ  and  the  Judaism  that  remained  faithful  to  the  law,  have 
gained  a conviction  of  the  mutual  incongruity  of  the  two. 
Schweizer  protests  against  the  idea  that  his  own  view  of 
redemption  by  Christ  sets  forth  merely  a change  of  subjective 
standpoint,  and  is  therefore  unsatisfactory  &om  the  religious 
point  of  view.  I am  very  far  from  passing  such  a judgment 
upon  it ; but  I find  his  elucidation  to  be  theologically  unsatis- 
factory, because,  just  as  was  intentionally  the  case  with  Rtickert, 
it  regards  Christ,  and  particularly  the  fact  of  His  death,  only 
as  the  occasion  for  Christians  having  confidence  in  God  as  a 
Father,  casting  off  the  religion  of  the  law,  and  recognising  in 
Christ  the  pledge  of  their  acceptance  with  God.  This  objection 
seems,  I admit,  to  apply  also  to  Abelard’s  doctrine.  But  his 
thought  offers  as  a counterpoise  to  the  seeming  contingency  of 
the  reciprocal  relation  of  God’s  love  and  the  love  of  men,  the 
consideration  that  it  is  on  God’s  chosen  ones  that  the  act  of 
reconciliation  takes  awakening  effect 

Schweizer,  with  justice,  condemns  the  undervaluing  of  Abe- 
lard’s doctrine  as  compared  with  that  of  Anselm,  to  which  the 
representatives  of  modem  orthodoxy  assign  a value  that  has 
never  been  given  to  it  in  any  previous  age.  In  fact  as  a 
vehicle  of  religious  life  and  feeling,  it  is  only  Abelard’s  thought 
that  can  be  directly  accepted, — not  Anselm’s  theory.  With 
respect  to  this,  I may  point  out  to  those  admirers  of  the  latter 
who  abhor  the  former  as  rationalistic,  that  so  decided  a re- 
presentative of  modem  Moravian  Pietism  as  Madame  von 
Kriidener  moved  wholly  in  Abelard’s  line  of  thought  She  was 
wont,  as  a contemporaneous  observer  bears  witness,*  to  express 
herself  to  the  effect  that  the  essence  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  love  to  the  cmcified  One.  In  the  great  sacrificial 
death  of  Christ  lay,  as  she  put  it,  the  fountain  of  Divine  love. 
Only  by  counter  love  to  Him  could  we  share  in  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  reconciliation  with  God.  From  this  love  to  God,  she 
maintained,  springs  that  living  faith  which  cannot  for  a moment 
doubt  the  promise  of  God. 

* See  Frau  wn  Kriidener,  Bin  Ze'Ugemiilde.  Berne,  1868,  p.  196. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  COURSE  OF  PIETISM  TILL  THE  BEPRISTINATION  OF 
LUTHERAN  ORTHODOXY, 

69.  It  is  all  the  more  improper  to  regard  Schleiermacher  asv 
the  leader  of  the  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century,  because  I 
alongside  of  the  isolated  results  of  his  continued  influence  wel 
find  two  compact  schools  quite  heterogeneous  to  his — the/ 
school  of  Pietistic  orthodoxy  and  that  of  philosophic  radicalism/ 
For  these  do  not  deduce  their  origin  from  Schleiermacher, 
though  they  may  have  taken  some  hints  from  him.  The 
Pietistic-orthodox  school  seems  in  its  roots  to  be  connected  with 
Schleiermacher,  for  they  both  have  their  origin  in  the  Moravian 
brotherhood.  On  closer  consideration,  however,  it  becomes 
manifest  that  Schleiermacher’s  doctrine  of  salvation  is  of  another 
stamp  than  that  which  modern  Pietism  has  taken  from  the 
Moravians.  We  enter  upon  a region  that  has  hitherto  been 
but  little  explored,  in  taking  in  hand  to  determine  the  theo- 
logical influences  of  Pietism  as  a whole,  and  its  influence  upon 
the  doctrines  before  us  in  particular.  For  this  reason  regard 
to  chronology  must  be  subordinated  to  the  attainment  of  a way 
of  arranging  the  subject  that  shall  follow  those  positive  points 
of  view  which  are  determined  by  distinguishing  the  various 
forms  and  gradations  of  Pietism.  If  we  consider  the  goal  which 
has  been  reached  in  the  repristination  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy, 
the  Pietistic  origin  of  that  movement  cannot  be  doubted,  and  is 
easy  to  prove.  But  this  is  the  region  of  that  modem  Pietism 
within  the  Church,  which  as  such  does  not  date  fiulher  back 
than  the  year  1817,  and  which  has  little  in  common  with  the 
older  Pietism  which  arose  with  Spener.  This  last  connects  effort 
after  personal  sanctity,  in  withdrawing  from  the  world  as 
entirely  as  possible,  with  a peculiar  and  individually  attained 
assurance  of  salvation,  and  aims  at  or  secures  both  in  closer 
union  with  like-minded  persons  who  continue  to  be  more  or 
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less  indifferent  to  the  Church  forms  of  fellowship.  (See  above, 
p.  330.)  Now  herein  lies  the  difficulty  of  historically  mastering 
this  field,  that  this  religious  and  moral  life  in  its  very  nature 
withdraws  from  publicity,  and  that  therefore  the  theological 
literature  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  controversies  which  are 
carried  on,  assume  a remoter  relation  to  the  praxis  of  the  party 
than  is  usual  in  other  cases,  and  really  throw  very  little  light 
upon  it  Nay,  we  must  doubt  whether  the  method  of  individual 
assurance  of  salvation,  which  originally  constitutes  the  problem 
of  the  older  Pietism,  has  more  occupied  the  “quiet  in  the 
land  ” than  has  their  effort  after  sanctity,  and  to  keep  them- 
selves unspotted  from  the  world.  For  very  distinct  proofs  are 
to  be  met  with  that  in  these  circles  the  assurance  of  salvation 
has  gradually  come  to  be  subordinated  to  sanctity,  and  made  to 
depend  on  it 

For  this  reason  the  method  of  penitential  exercise,  by  which 
the  Pietists  of  Halle  met  the  proper  and  original  problem  of 
Pietism,  and  that  too  in  accord  with  the  dogmatic  premisses  of 
Lutheranism,  was  after  all  only  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
that  school  When  it  was  only  attempted,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  earliest  Pietism,  to  realize  the  precepts  enjoined  in  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  posnitentia,  in  order  thereby  to  gain  the 
assurance  that  the  faith  which  has  been  attained  is  a right 
one,  such  a tendency  essentially  points  the  attention  to  attain- 
ments of  the  past  This  is  also  the  case  in  so  far  as  that 
inner  experience  was  sought  in  the  form  of  intellectual  reflec- 
tion, and  of  the  determinations  of  the  will  regulated  there- 
by. For  this  reason  the  theology  of  the  school  of  Halle 
adheres  with  the  utmost  strictness  to  the  line  of  Lutheran 
tradition,  although  the  attention  devoted  in  a preponder- 
ant measure  to  the  praxis  pietaiis  also  prevented  dogmatic 
theology  from  being  handled  with  scholastic  precision,  and 
gave  no  security  for  the  maintenance  of  correct  doctrinal 
notiona  J.  A.  Freylinghausen’s  imusually  widely  circulated 
OrundUgiing  der  Theologie  (1703  : — I have  before  me  the 
14th  edition,  1774)  follows  the  Lutheran  type  of  doctrine 
throughout,  yet  gives  it  in  so  popular  and  diluted  a form 
that  the  book  comes  up  more  to  what  might  be  expected 
of  a catechism  than  to  what  is  required  in  a scientific  system. 
In  it  all  the  doctrines  are  accompanied  by  observations  on  the 
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duties  they  establish  and  the  comfort  they  convey ; hereby  it 
is  indicated  that  they  assert  their  value  not  as  a systematic 
knowledge  of  the  truth  but  merely  as  individual  incitements 
to  the  praxis  of  piety.  So  far  as  the  doctrines  of  Seconcilia- 
tion  and  Justification  are  concerned,  the  first  is  maintained  in 
this  Pietistic  system  of  doctrine  in  a thoroughly  orthodox  form; 
but  the  second  has  to  submit  to  a modification,  which  Loscher 
indeed  has  reprimanded  as  a departure  from  the  true  faith,^  but 
which  arises  only  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Pietists 
aimed  at  a practically  gained  and  individual  conviction  of 
justification,  which  had  rather  been  repudiated  by  orthodox 
teachers. 

Freylinghausen,  in  the  first  instance,  defines  justification' 
quite  correctly  as  meaning  that  God  gives  and  imputes  to  the 
time  penitent  and  believer  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  for 
the  sake  of  that  righteousness  forgives  his  sins  and  remits  their 
punishment  In  so  far  as  on  man’s  side  faith  is  the  cause  of 
justification,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a virtue  but  as  God’s  work 
in  man.  But,  indeed,  only  those  become  real  partakers  of 
justification  who  in  honest  repentance  die  to  sin,  and  by  faith 
sedc  and  appropriate  its  forgiveness  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  with 
renunciation  of  all  worthiness  and  righteousness  of  their  own. 
Believers  can  be  assured  of  their  justification  inasmuch  aa,fol- 
lowing  the  order  of  repentance  and  of  faith,  it  is  based  upon  the 
worth  of  the  Mediator.  This  active  wrestling  of  faith  with  God 
to  gain  assurance  of  justification,  which  is  asserted  and  required' 
by  Antony  and  Joachim  Lange  in  language  more  distinct,  is 
found  by  Loscher  to  be  liable  to  the  objection  that  something 
is  included  as  a ground  of  salvation  which  belongs  only  to  its 
ordering.  For  in  orthodox  Lutheranism,  faith,  to  which  justifi- 
cation is  referred,  had  been  posited  as  a passive  form,  and  not 
as  an  active  power  (p.  280).  The  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  adoption  and  justification,  as  a witne.ss  of  Divine  authority, 
was  sharply  distinguished  from  merely  moral  assurance  as  an 
opinion  arising  from  human  conjecture.  For,  as  Gerhard 
shows  against  Bellarmin,*  that  witness  is  distinguished  firom 
any  arbitrary  emotion  of  the  soul,  in  that  it  never  occurs  extra 

1 Compare  Von  Engelhardt : VcUeiUm  Ernst  Loscher  nach  seinem  Ltben 
und  Wirhen  (1853),  pp.  179,  215. 

* Loc.  TheoL  xvii.  Ed.  Cotta ; tom.  viL  p.  107  sq. 
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vcrbum  Dei.  The  inner  witness  invariably  finds  place  only  in 
so  far  as,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Holy  Ghost  makes  Himself 
felt  in  the  promise  of  grace  preached  and  heard  ; in  this  view 
of  Bom.  viii  1 6 it  is  implied  that  the  human  spirit  stands  in 
a relation  of  mere  passivity  to  the  Divine.  But  should  the 
other  interpretation  (which  is  preferred  by  the  Reformers)  hold 
good,  that  in  the  invocation  of  God  by  His  name  of  Father 
the  Divine  Spirit  works  in  alliance  with  the  human,  and  that 
accordingly  the  pacification  of  our  conscience,  earnestness  in 
prayer,  striving  after  virtue,  and  patience  in  misfortune  evince 
our  adoption  as  children  of  God,  all  this  is  explicable  only  from 
that  first  synthesis  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  shows  itself 
active,  and  the  human  spirit  is  passive.  The  case  of  hypocri- 
tical faith  does  not  set  aside  the  general  trustworthiness  of  that 
Dmne  testimony;  were  it  otherwise  we  should  be  compelled  to 
doubt  our  own  actual  humanity,  because  there  are  such  things 
as  ghosts  in  human  shape.  But  now  the  preached  word  contains 
the  promise  of  grace  in  general,  and  thus  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  is  active  therein  canTwt  appropriate  in  a par- 
ticular manner  the  assurance  of  our  being  in  a state  of  grace. 
Gerhard’s  answer  to  this  objection  betrays  the  weak  side  of  the 
orthodox  view.  For  in  it  the  two  thoughts  of  the  revelation 
of  the  Word  and  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  are  separated  ; 
and  by  appealing  to  the  expressed  assurance  of  salvation  of  a 
Job,  a Paul,  a John,  Gerhard  ventures  only  to  assert  it  to  be 
'possible  that  believers  should  be  assured  of  their  standing  in 
faith  and  of  their  sonship.'  And  when  he  bases  this  assertion 
particularly  upon  Paul’s  exhortation  (2  Cor.  xiiL  5)  to  examine 
ourselves  whether  we  be  in  the  faith,  the  psychological  basis  of 
the  theory  he  intends  to  establish  is  shown  to  be  inadequate. 
In  no  case  can  the  human  spirit  be  conceived  to  be  thoroughly 
and  exclusively  passive ; otherwise  it  is  thought  of  as  an  object 
of  mechanical  movement  apart  from  its  essential  and  distinc- 
tive feature  of  self-consciousness.  But  if  a determinateness 
prior  to  the  self-consciousness  is  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  human  spirit,  the  spirit  must  yet  appropriate  to  itself  that 

‘ L.  e.,  p.  109  : Credentes  in  Christum  non  solum  in  genere  scinnt  prs;- 
psrstam  esse  electis  vitae  aeternae  haereditstem,  sed  etiun  in  specie  sciunt, 
sibi  earn  esse  pnepsratom ; illud  norunt  ex  revelstione  verhi,  hoc  vero  ex 
interno  Spiritus  Saneti  testimonio.  . . . Utique  ergo  vere  credentes  scire 
possunt  an  sint  in  fide  et  an  Christus  in  ipsis  habitet 
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determinateness  in  self-consciousness.  If,  therefore,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  directly  represented  as  the 
cause  of  the  human  self-consciousness  that  corresponds  to  it, 
this  can  yet  be  represented  as  actual  only  under  the  form  of 
the  last,  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  its  activity. 
Or  if  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  be  included  in  the 
general  proclamation  of  salvation,  then  as  witness  for  any  one 
subject  it  holds  good  only  in  virtue  of  a syllogism  which  the 
subjective  self-consciousness  draws  out  according  to  its  own 
particular  experiences.  As  Gerhard  himself  cannot  escape 
these  impressions,  he  has  in  his  character  as  the  defender  of 
orthodoxy  prepared  the  way  precisely  for  the  practical  applica- 
tion which  was  finally  enunciated  in  principle  by  the  Pietists. 
These  last  would  have  it  that  the  question  whether  the  general 
promise  of  justification  through  Christ  applies  to  the  individual 
subject  or  no  can  be  decided  only  by  the  completeness  of  his 
repentance  and  the  liveliness  of  his  faith.  And  since  for  the 
rest  they  recognised  with  all  correctness  this  objective  vehicle 
for  the  reception  of  justification,  they  did  not  in  theory  at 
all  depart  from  orthodoxy,  and  they  exercised  repentance  as 
the  Lutheran  dogmatic  prescribed.  If,  notwithstanding  this, 
Loscher  was  puzzled  by  the  practical  physiognomy  of  Pietism, 
we  shall  have  to  conclude  therefrom  that  the  distinction  of 
repentance  into  remorse,  arising  from  the  law,  and  faith  arising 
from  the  general  promise,  constitutes  in  religious  and  moral 
respects  the  weakest  side  of  the  Lutheran  system.  And  this 
is  beyond  all  doubt  by  what  has  been  said  above  (p.  183). 

This  Halle  Pietism,  the  praxis  of  penitential  exercise,  has  not 
continued  to  exercise  any  public  or  at  all  regulative  influence 
in  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
first  beginning  of  the  " awakening,”  such  a tendency  may  have 
run  in  an  under  current ; but  the  refutation  devoted  to  this 
method  by  Hengstenberg  in  the  Evangelische  Kirehenzeitung  for 
1840  met  no  actual  want  of  the  time,  but  perhaps  only  served 
the  purpose  of  masking  that  other  modem  Pietism  for  which 
he  just  at  that  time  held  it  seasonable  to  seek  to  gain  dominion 
over  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  modem  Pietism  within  the 
Church  does  not  descend  directly  from  the  old  separatistic 
movement.  Tlie  positive  peculiarity  of  the  latter — perfection- 
ism, as  the  orthodox  polemical  divines  expressed  themselves 
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— that  earnest  and  retiring  striving  after  sanctity  which 
characterized  " the  quiet  in  the  land,”  is  not  to  be  found  in 
modem  Pietism,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  has  come  into  publicity 
as  a party  and  exercised  influence  upon  theology  and  the 
Church.  The  literary  influences  which  proceeded  from  mem- 
bers of  the  older  school,  such  as  Lavater  and  Jung-Stilling, 
were  also  so  conditioned  by  their  opposition  to  the  Illumina- 
tion, that  they  rested  not  so  much  upon  the  ethical  speciality 
as  upon  the  general  and  positively  Christian  basis  of  Pietism. 
From  Methodism,  too,  modem  Pietism  has  received  into  itself 
only  casual  and  by  no  means  specific  impressions.  On  the 
contrary  it  confessedly  takes  colour  from  the  Moravian 
Brotherhood,'  and  demonstrably  descends  from  it  through 
definite  persons.  Thus  it  is  possible  fully  and  rightly  to 
ascertain  its  distinctive  features.  Zinzendorf  separates  him- 
self from  the  whole  previous  history  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity hereby,  that  he  appropriated  the  latter  as  an  object 
of  phantasy,  and  as  a motive  of  feeling  deliberately  intro- 
verted, i.e.  of  sentimentality.  Sentimentality  expresses  that 
other  tendency  of  culture  of  illumination  which  in  the  pre- 
vious century  became  current  in  conjunction  with  the 
morality  of  common  sense.  Before  that  mood,  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  the  intellectual  “illumination,”  took  a position  of 
indiflerence  to  Christianity,  it  corresponded  with  the  traditional 
preponderance  of  the  positively  Christian  system  that  such  a 
man  as  Zinzendorf  brought  to  bear  upon  this  material  the 
plenitude  of  his  power  of  imagination,  and  connected  with  it 

* Tholuck  in  Herzog’s  RtcUencyklop&die,  xi.  p.  662  : “ It  cnnnot  be  said 
that  the  new  awakening  baa  gone  bock  to  the  Pietism  of  Halle  or  taken 
colour  from  it; — rather  may  we  say  that  it  wears  the  colour  of  the  Moravian 
Brotherhood,  to  the  influence  of  which  many  declared  themselves  to  be 
indebted  for  their  new  life,  as  also  the  circles  influenced  by  Scbleiermacher 
retained  some  sympathies  for  the  Moraviaua  Yet  in  certain  lineaments  it 
also  coincides  with  the  former  Pietism  of  Halle,  as,  for  example,  in  the  strict 
separation  between  the  world  and  the  children  of  God,  the  withdrawal  from 
worldly  enjoyment  and  sociality,  not  so  much  from  science  and  art.  The 
new  party  has  had  a public  organ  from  the  year  1827  in  the  Evangdudix 
Kirchmzeitung.  Without  looking  down  with  contempt  upon  the  brethren 
in  their  conventicle  dress,  this  new  Pietism  exchanged  this  garb  for  the  ro«- 
tume  of  tociety,  and  Ruge  saw  himself  compelled  to  distinguish  amongst  the 
Pietists  the  ordinary  and  the  ptr/unied."  1 add  the  remark  that  the  brethren 
in  conventicle  dress  are  those  Pietists  who  associate  with  the  effort  after 
sanctity  in  their  ascetic  withdrawal  from  the  world  an  interest  in  mystic  and 
theoeophic  culture. 
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his  introverted  love  for  the  sentimentaL  On  the  whole,  the 
representation  of  religion  in  the  phantasy  is  nothing  abnormal, 
lor  it  is  the  earliest  agency  in  the  objective  presentation  and 
communication  of  religion,  and  at  every  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  there  can  clearly  be  discerned  an  intensifi- 
Cition  of  the  phantasy,  and  the  appropriation  by  that  faculty 
of  new  motives.  But  what  in  this  fashion  has  been  gained  in 
an^  particular  period  was  always,  before  Zinzendorf,  fixed  in 
th)  intellectual  forms  of  public  doctrine  or  the  social  rule  of  a 
monkish  order.  To  Zinzendorf,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tend- 
eccy  to  such  a course  is  altogether  unknown.  Nay,  as  he 
hinself  regarded  the  phantasy  not  as  the  elementary  organ  of 
relig'on  but  as  the  chief  one  which  gives  it  all  its  value,  he 
souglt  to  make  sure  that  the  religious  feelings  of  his  followers 
shoull  have  the  advantage  of  what  he  had  himself  acquired,  by 
arranging  the  order  of  worship  and  the  social  constitution  of 
his  soiiety,  with  the  deliberate  intention  that  a definite  manner 
of  feeing  and  of  looking  at  things  might  always  be  kept  alive. 

Thee  are  in  the  Christian  Church  one  man  and  one  society 
to  whoa  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  compara- 
tively sjsaking,  bear  a resemblance.  They  are  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  the  >rder  of  the  Jesuita  In  the  Spaniard,  just  as  in  Zin- 
zendorf, awakening  is  the  result  of  an  enthusiastic  and  gushing 
excitemen  of  the  phantasy,  and  maintains  itself  in  the  senti- 
mental mod  of  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  Holy  Virgin.  The 
founder  of  he  order  of  the  Jesuits,  moreover,  in  the  so-called 
eaxrcitia  spritualia  S Ignatii,  has  devised  a characteristic 
schooling  of  he  faculty  of  imagination,  in  order  to  dispose  the 
spirits  of  me.  in  a manner  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  this 
society ; and  'herever  patterns  of  peculiar  piety  are  to  be  de- 
tected in  thenodem  saints  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, 
saturated  as  it  j with  Jesuitism,  sentimentality  is  their  funda- 
mental feature.  But  of  course  the  relation  between  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society  and  the  common  fantastic  sentimental 
piety  is  invertec  on  the  Catholic  and  the  evangelical  side  re- 
spectively, in  accrdance  with  the  respective  characters  of  the 
two  phenomena.  For  the  constitution  of  the  Moravian  Brother- 
hood is  designed  aly  as  a means  for  the  maintenance  of  pious 
intuitions  and  of  certain  fmme  of  feelings  in  its  members. 
The  methodical  extement  of  the  phantasy,  on  the  other  hand. 
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in  the  Jesuit  exercises,  only  serves  to  make  the  spirits  com- 
pliant to  the  intellectual  machineiy  of  the  political  purposes 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits,  in  inten- 
tion, defends  the  catholic,  universal,  political  claims  of  tie 
Eomish  Church ; but  precisely  by  this  may  it  be  discerned  m 
be  the  representative  of  the  real  particularism  of  the  Romfeh 
Church  and  a witness  against  its  catholicity.  The  Moravau 
Brotherhood,  which  by  reducing  to  indifference  the  confes- 
sional differences  of  the  evangelical  churches,  assumes  to  itself 
a certain  character  of  evangelical  catholicity,  by  no  meins 
conceals  its  particularism  on  the  other  hand,  when,  after  its 
own  style,  it  promises  peace  of  mind  only  to  men  of  pecvliar 
spiritual  and  religious  wants.  Thus  it  unmistakeably  assimes 
the  type  of  a sect  which,  in  certain  circumstances  (as,  fer  ex- 
ample, in  Livonia),  it  has  even  evinced  in  aggression  ^gainst 
the  ChurcL  On  the  whole,  however,  such  a designation  Appro- 
priately belongs  to  the  Moravian  Brotherhood  as  sucl,  in  a 
sense  that  conveys  no  reproach,  so  far  namely  as  it  intmtion- 
ally  confines  its  task  to  definite  psychological  conditons  of 
religious  agreement. 

^lodem  Pietism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  form  h which 
the  piety  which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Moravian  Bwtherhood 
seeks  to  become  authoritative  within  the  evangelical  Church  of 
Germany  and  at  the  same  time  to  control  its  theology  Accord- 
ing to  the  peculiarity  of  the  Moravian  Brotherhmd  that  we 
have  described,  it  is  conceded  that  the  awakening  vliich  began 
to  spread  visibly  some  time  about  the  year  18)7,'  consisted 
chiefly  in  an  excitement  of  phantasy  and  of  introverted  feel- 
ing by  the  ideas  of  reconciliation  and  justification  in  Christ, 
and  that  this  was  brought  about  in  smaller  circles  of  society, 
which,  however,  did  not  stand  in  a negative  attitude  towards 
the  Church  forms  of  Christianity,  but  sought  rather  to  cultivate 
them  as  much  as  possible.  From  the  positive  doctrinal  tradi- 
tion that  prevailed  in  the  Moravian  Brotherhood,  from  the  fact 
that  public  teaching  in  the  Church  at  that  time  was  for  the 
most  part  rationalistic,  from  the  influence  of  the  rising  culture 
of  the  Eomantic  school,  and,  finally,  in  vi<w  of  the  standing 

' The  contemporaneous  awakening  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Geneva, 
which,  in  the  actual  circumstances  there,  led  to  separation,  is  instructive. 
Compare  Goltz  : Die  r^ormirie  Kirche  Qa\f'e  im  19**  Jahrhundert,  1862. 
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peculiarity  of  the  evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  may  be 
gathered  the  special  marks  and  conditions  of  the  position  taken 
up  by  this  Pietism  within  the  Church.  Zinzendorf,  in  his  appro- 
priation of  the  traditional  doctrinal  idea  by  the  fancy  had,  in 
one  direction,  violently  distorted  its  structure  by  raising  into 
prominence  his  pet  ideas,  and  in  another  direction  had  far 
overstepped  its  limits  in  approximating  to  Separatists  and 
Mystics.  On  the  other  hand,  his  collaborateurs  and  succes- 
sors, particxilarly  the  “ sober  and  judicious”  Spangenbeig,  suc- 
ceeded, while  remaining  wholly  faithful  to  the  essential  ideas 
of  Zinzendorf  and  those  that  exercised  living  power,  in  making 
the  doctrine  of  the  Moravian  Brotherhood  conform  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  so 
that  in  the  present  century  the  theology  of  the  founder  has 
come  to  be  almost  less  known  in  the  brotherhood  itself  than 
outside  its  limits.*  Hence,  the  awakening  within  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  Germany,  which  proceeded  from  the  Moravian 
Brotherhood,  connected  itself  with  the  main  features  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrinal  system.  But  now,  as  the  chief  interest  of 
this  church  was  always  expressed  in  theology,  while  the  pr-oper 
organization  of  the  congregations  was  neglected,  the  awakening 
not  only  immediately  placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  rational- 
ism prevailing  in  the  pulpits,  but,  on  the  whole,  sought  after 
and  attained,  as  its  main  object,  a theological  change  in  the 
state  of  doctrine.  Rationalism  was  that  culture  from  which,  in 
the  awakening,  men  withdrew  themselves.  In  this  awakening 
men  did  not  experience  a conversion  out  of  the  acute  life  of 
sin  to  a life  in  moral  duty,  but  the  transition  from  the  low  in- 
tellectuality of  the  Illuminantist  effort  after  virtue  to  the 
positively  Christian  view  of  the  entire  universe,  the  connexion 
of  which  laid  hold  of  the  phantasy  and  feeling  of  the  awakened, 
and  the  dignity  of  which  laid  hold  of  the  determination  of  their 
will,  and  that  too  all  the  more  powerfully  as  they  were  met  by 
something  new  and  unexpected.  For  though  they  might 
perhaps  know  the  formal  outlines  of  the  orthodox  system  from" 
the  polemic  which  rationalism  had  conducted  against  the  point 
of  particular  doctrines  of  orthodoxy,  this  could  only  deepen  the 
impression  produced  by  a living  and  systematic  biblical  repre- 

* This  is  the  judgment  of  H.  Flitt ; Zinzmdorf't  Theologie,  voL  L,  preface, 
pp.  11,  12. 
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sentation  of  the  doctrine  of  God’s  grace,  on  men  in  whom  the 
romantic  culture  of  the  time  had  developed  the  necessary 
capacity  of  aesthetic  appreciation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
remind  the  reader  how  much  the  aesthetic  sense  for  the  his- 
torical appreciation  of  remote  circles  of  culture  had  been 
developed  and  diffused  by  the  so-called  Romancists,  how,  in  i 

particular,  all  possible  forms  of  the  history  of  religion,  which 
had  been  alien  and  unintelligible  to  the  Illumination,  were 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  imaginative  faculty  and  com- 
mended to  the  interest  of  humanity.  This  extension  of  his- 
torical view  by  the  romance  school  proved  beneficial  also  to 
the  view  of  Christianity  derived  &om  biblical  sources,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  reciprocal  relation 
between  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament  Such  theological 
discoveries  are  set  forth  with  peculiar  freshness  in,  for  example, 

Stier’s  Andeutungen  fiir  glduhiges  Sehri/tverstdndniss,^  because 
they  serve  at  once  to  promote  sestbetic  and  religious  satis£eu:tion. 

But  just  in  proportion  as  this  was  the  case  did  the  particular-  ^ 

istic  and  sectarian  accompaniment  of  this  tendency  evince 
itself,  on  the  one  hand,  in  indifference  or  disinclination  to  the 
worldly  literature,  which  was  the  spiritual  substance  of  Uie 
general  culture  of  the  period,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  rejection 
of  the  claims  which  reason  makes  on  theology,  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  show  itself  as  a science ; by  this  I mean  historical 
criticism  of  the  Bible  records,  grammatical  strictness  in  their 
interpretation,  systematic  interest  in  all  necessary  branches  of 
theological^  culture,  particularly  in  Christian  ethics  and  in 
.Church  history.  I can  follow  with  real  sympathy  the  upward 
flight  of  the  awakening,  and  disregard  many  exaggerated 
features,  which,  as  Stier’s  biography  shows,  connect  themselves 
with  it  from  the  outset ; but  the  sectarian  character  of  this  * 

religious  and  theological  movement,  the  leaning  to  a narrow 
social  circle  conditioned  by  social  standing,  explain  perfectly 
why  the  theology,  which  was  propagated  in  this  party,  never, 
as  a rule,  grew  beyond  dilettantism.  The  historical  sense, 
which  without  any  doubt  is  what  originally  conditioned  this 
theology,  never  raised  itseK  above  the  immaturity  of  the 
Romantic  school ; it  dissipated  itself  in  all  sorts  of  obsolete  and 
at  bottom  unhistorical  hobbies  in  the  sphere  of  Old  Testament 
> “ Hints  for  s believing  understanding  of  the  Scriptures." 
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history ; but  as  it  never  rose  to  a comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  and  doctrine,  it  renounced 
its  own  proper  purification  and  completion.  "When  we  gather 
from  the  preface  to  John  Fr.  von  Meyer’s  Ivhegriff  der  christlichen 
OlaubensUhre  that  it  is  absolutely  of  no  value  to  know  what 
all  theologians  in  all  time  have  thought,  and  that  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  possess  the  key  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  order  to 
understand  Scripture ; this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a confession  of 
the  party  in  which  this  theological  dilettante  passes  as  a 
master.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  an  acquisition  of  in- 
dividuM  enthusiasm, — He  is  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church, 
and^  He  cannot  be  claimed  as  the  strength  and  as  the  standard  of 
our  theolo^cal  knowledge,  unless  we  maintain  our  insight  into 
the  primal  form  of  Christianity  in  reciprocal  relation  with  a 
comprehensive  understanding  of  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
its  doctrine.  That,  moreover,  the  Evangelixhe  Kircheruxituvg 
canTF  to  be  not  only  the  organ  for  the  practical  aims  of  the 
party,  but  also  the  dominant  and  central  point  of  its  theological 
culture,  at  once  shows  right  clearly  that  the  party  was  doomed 
to  fall  ere  it  had  produced  results  of  value.  For  this  Kirchen- 
zeitung  is  of  such  a character  that  it  could  not  but  in- 
capacitate its  followers  for  all  earnest  and  systematic  theo- 
logical work,  and  cause  them  to  cease  to  have  any  respect 
for  it. 

70.  Before,  however,  this  institution  began  its  fatal  career, 
before  the  ” awakening  ” allied  itself  in  it  with  the  interests  of 
all  sorts  of  theological  reaction,  modem  Pietism  exhibited  a 
certain  liberality  precisely  with  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation,  which  it  presented  in  more  than  one  shape  that 
bore  a heterodox  stamp.  I must  omit  taking  special  notice  of 
Zinzendorfs  notions  of  the  doctrine.  Plitt,  in  the  above-cited 
book,  distinguishes  between  an  original  and  sound  doctrine, 
taught  by  the  founder  of  the  brotherhood,  and  a corruption 
thereof,  dating  no  further  back  than  1742.  This  is  an  assertion 
with  regard  to  which  I cannot  pronounce  an  opinion,  but  at 
least  there  is  no  need  for  any  repetition  of  those  orthodox 
trains  of  thought  which  Plitt  has  set  forth  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  work,  and  which  Spangenberg  defends  in  the  Idea  Jidei 
fratrum ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  Zinzendorfs  fanciful  con- 
templations of  Christ  in  His  passion  fall  specifically  outside  of 
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the  compass  of  my  task.  One  circumstance,  however,  merits 
attention, — that  in  Zinzendorf  as  well  as  in  other  forerunners 
of  modem  Pietism,  the  elementary  representations  of  the  pa- 
tristic period  are  resuscitated  just  in  proportion  as  the  devout 
fancy  applied  itself  to  clothing  positively  Christian  ideas  in 
lively  images.  Zinzendorf  accordingly  again  took  it  upon  him 
to  bring  Christ’s  redemption  into  relation  with  the  power  of 
Satan,  whose  claim  to  all  mankind  is  assumed  to  be  recognised 
by  God.  The  expressions  indeed  that  Plitt  quotes  (as  above, 
pp.  297-300),  are  of  such  a nature  that  I am  unable  to  get  any 
intelligibly  connected  meaning  out  of  them.  Lavater,  Jung- 
Stilling,  and  Hamann,  on  the  other  hand,  following  the  type  of 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  (p.  8),  explain  upon  the  analogy  of  a 
chemico-physiological  process  the  redemption  of  the  human 
race  viewed  as  a natural  unit ; * whence  also  Schleiermacher’s 


' Stier : AndeiUungen  fur  gldubigea  SchriJlver$tQndni»t,  it  pp.  6.S,  64,  qnotea 
the  following  passages  from  one  of  Lavater's  letters  (in  Pfeuninger’s  Jie- 
pfrlorium,  ii.  1.  p.  139} : “ By  the  inoculation,  if  1 may  so  speak,  of  this  new 
quantum  of  religiousness  and  morality,  and  of  physical  vital  energy,  the 
archteus  of  the  whole  race  has  again  attained  to  such  force,  impetus,  and 
vigour,  that  now  once  more,  like  a tree  laden  with  glorious  fruits,  it  can 
again  grow  up  into  the  skies. — Sin  is  ignorance  and  sickness.  When  the 
ignorance  and  matrria  jttccans  are  taken  away,  wrong  and  punishment  are  at 
an  end.  All  sin  is  sin  by  reason  of  its  hurtfiilness.  If  the  harm  of  sin  is 
taken  away,  then  sin  is  taken  away.  To  forgive  sin  and  to  render  innocnous 
sin,  which  in  itself  is  harmful,  or  to  makegood  the  barm  it  has  done,  are  one 
and  the  same  thing.  The  grace  of  God  is  the  antidote  for  the  poison  of  sin. 
Christ  is  the  antidote  of  sin,  purifier,  atonement.  To  purify  and  atone  for 
are  identical;  so  are  to  quicken  and  to  bestow  grace."-^ung-Stilling; 
Jleimvoeh  (4ter  Theil,  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  S&mmtl.  Schrflai,  p.  68)  : “ The 
Logos  whereby  the  Infinite  One  communicates  Himself  to  finite  reasonable 
Being,  quickened  one  organ  in  this  body  (of  humanity  that  had  lapsed  into 
corni|ition,  death,  decay)  that  yet  remained  sound,  and  allied  Himself  in- 
se]iarably  with  it.  Of  this  organ  He  made  a fountain  of  life,  and  caused  the 
Spirit  of  divine  love  to  o)>erate  throughout  the  whole  dead  mass.  But  thereby 
the  resistance  of  the  power  of  death  grew  more  intense,  there  arose  a violent 
struggle  in  the  body  like  a high  fever ; the  organ  already  deaignated  was 
itself  affected  by  suppuration  ; but  just  thereby  did  it  recover  and  come  to 
be  the  Head,  the  life-source  of  a new  moral  Person,  namely,  of  the  regenerate 
humanity  or  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ.  The  Bedeeraer  united  that  divine 
spirit  of  love  with  His  own  human  spirit,  and  thus  assimilated  it  with  human 
nature,  and  made  it  invincible ; brought  it  about  that  by  His  holy  living, 
suffering,  dying,  and  rising  again.  He  overcame  the  Whole  ]x>wer  of  dea& 
w'hich  reigned  in  the  entire  body  of  humanity.  Every  member  that  frankly 
yields  itself  to  the  o|>eration  of  the  Spirit  of  CJhrist  is  made  whole,  and  becomes 
an  organ  of  Hie  body. — Now  do  I understand  the  sinner’s  reconciliation  with 
God.  As  long  as  a member  in  this  body  corporate  continues  to  derive  no 
vital  ]H>wer  from  the  Head,  so  long  is  it  sick  and  an  object  of  loathing  in  the 
eyes  of  God : but  according  as  it  is  o^ierated  on  by  that  Spirit  it  grows 
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similar  comparisons  (p.  468)  receive  a measure  of  explanation. 
The  “awakening,”  however,  with  its  keener  theological  inter- 
est immediately  advanced  to  the  now  prevailing  preference  for 
Anselm’s  theory,  and,  while  thus  unfurling  the  banner  of  Scho- 
lasticism, handed  over  to  oblivion  those  patristic  reminiscences 
of  its  forerunners. 

Notwithstauding  this,  Tholuck  and  Stier,  who  are  the  most 
brilliant  representatives  of  the  theology  of  the  awakening,  dis- 
play each  in  his  own  way  a remarkable  independence  towards 
the  juristic  feature  of  orthodoxy,  by  which  the  new  school  was 
so  much  attracted.  We  do  the  former  no  injustice  when  we 
presume  that  in  his  Lehre  von  der  Silnde  und  vom  Versohner 
(1823)  he  has  not  hesitated  in  part  to  adopt  suggestions  from 
Schleiermacher ; but  the  hints  which  he  gives  for  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  * proceed  upon  the  schema  of  the  high-priestly 
office,  which  the  other  was  not  able  to  hold  fast  (p.  483).  The 
priestly  office  is  that  of  mediation  between  man  and  God.  It 
embraces  everything  that  Christ  was  in  this  life  in  His  new 
manhood,  which  is  identical  with  the  Godhead  ; and  the  pro- 
phetical office,  as  an  exhibition  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  speech, 
can,  he  maintains,  be  easily  subsumed  under  the  other.  Could 
not  the  kingly  office  also  be  included  under  the  priestly,  or 
shown  to  be  a presupposition  of  it  ? Christ’s  priestly  work  is 
no  other  than  the  fulfilment  of  the  righteousness  demanded  by 
the  law ; the  active  obedience  is  everything ; but  in  order  to 
be  able  to  yield  it,  “ it  was  needful  that  He  should  not  shun  any 
hard  thing  that  His  entrance  into  the  human  race  brought  along 
with  it”  Having  taken  upon  Himself  that  which  in  human 
nature  is  the  wages  of  sin,  having  experienced  in  Himself  the 
enmity  of  sin  to  all  that  is  good,  having  in  supreme  love  had  a 


always  liker  to  the  Divine  nature,  and  consequently  by  degrees  is  reconciled 
with  it.” — Hamann  : Fliegender  Brief  an  Niemnnd  den  Kundbaren  (in  vol.  viL 
of  Roth’s  edition  of  his  5eAri/i^  p.  117): — “He  whose  conviction  rests  upon 
the  word  and  deed  of  a Man  who  as  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead, 
after  a triumph  of  right  and  might  over  the  most  universal  law  of  nature,  has 
brought  to  light  a universal  elixir  of  immortality  against  the  sting  of  death, 
and  from  the  carrion  and  bones  of  the  despot  and  destroyer  has  derived 
meat  and  sweetness  for  niUrimentum  tpir'du*  ; in  order  that  peace  on  earth  to 
the  satisfaction  of  entire  humanity  might  he  prepared  by  the  rejection  of  a 
wicked  and  adulterous  generation,  and  the  reception  of  the  lost  son  procured 
as  the  latest  prelude  to  the  most  glorious  and  most  terrible  resurrection,  and. 
the  completion  of  the  universe  unto  glory  in  the  highest.” 

* Leiurt  e.  d.  SUndt  «.  v.  YtrtChner,  3rd  ed.  (1830),  p.  93  tqq. 
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fellow-feeling  of  the  misery  of  sin  in  the  world,  His  action  was 
passion,  and  His  passion  the  highest  act  Could  not  this 
correct  view  of  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ,  as  fulfilment  of 
the  universal  law,  be  put  on  a firmer  footing  by  means  of  the 
notion  of  Christ’s  vocation,  which  is  the  true  expression  of  that 
will  of  God  which  was  the  meat  of  the  Son?  As  in  this 
obedience  He  took  death  upon  Himself,  death  was  for  Christ 
the  condition  of  His  own  beatification  and  glorification,  with 
the  design  that  those  should  enter  into  righteousness  and  life 
who  by  faith  come  into  fellowship  with  Him.  This  new 
humanity,  made  one  with  Christ,  has  (as  glorified)  been  declared 
by  God  from  all  eternity  to  be  righteous ; but  as  what  God 
speaks  is  His  Will,  and  what  He  wills  is  deed,  to  be  declared 
righteous  means  to  be  made  righteous,  and  the  annihilation  of 
sin  is  included  in  its  forgiveness.  This  line  of  thought  also 
recals  Schleiermacher  (p.  492),  but  its  application  is  freed  from 
a multitude  of  objections  which  otherwise  surround  this  point 
of  doctrine,  because  the  concrete  idea  of  God  lies  under  it. 
Christ’s  prestation  of  righteousness,  recognised  in  His  life  and 
Passion,  makes  it  possible  to  Tholuck  to  adopt  the  proposition 
that  God  is  reconciled  through  Christ,  that  satisfaction  has  been 
given  to  His  justice.  But  it  cannot  very  well  be  concealed 
that  this  proposition  has  quite  another  meaning  than  that 
which  it  has  in  the  forensic  theories  of  the  atonement  This 
impression  is  deepened  by  Tholuck  himself,  when  he  briefly 
develops  the  hypotheses  of  Anselm,  Thomas,  and  Grotius ; but 
why  do  we  miss  in  this  series  the  criminal-law  theory  of 
Lutheran  and  Beformed  divines?  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
concern  is  expressed  lest,  by  the  complete  setting  aside  of  juri- 
dical forms  of  representation,  the  kernel  of  the  leading  ideas  of 
Scripture  should  receive  injury,  would  not  a contrasting  of 
Tholuck’s  own  view  with  the  orthodox  theory  of  punishment 
bring  into  clearest  light  the  purely  ethical  meaning  of  the 
former,  and  its  removal  from  juristic  spheres  of  vision  ? This 
and  other  instrumentalities  have  not  been  employed  by  Tholuck 
toward  the  full  unfolding  of  the  point  of  view  indicated  in  his 
book,  which  in  design  is  ascetic  rather  than  scholastic;  I must 
not,  however,  conceal  the  fact  that  these  hints  contain  in  them- 
selves an  element  of  truth,  which,  with  fine  tact,  has  been  kept 
unharmed  by  foreign  additions. 
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In  comparison  with  Tholuck,  Stier’s  essays  proceed  upon 
studies  that  are  even  historically  imperfect,  for  he  directs  his 
investigation  to  the  question  of  the  significance  of  Christ’s 
death  alone  as  distinguished  from  His  active  life.  This  diffe- 
rence from  Tholuck  is  probably  to  be  explained  from  the  fact 
that  in  his  autodidactic  efforts  Stier  stood  aloof  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Schleiermacher.  In  brief  succession  he  has  elaborated 
two  outlines  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  which  are  not 
mutually  complementary,  as  Stier  gives  out,  but  entirely 
exclude  one  another.'  He  begins  with  a denial  of  the  juridical 
doctrine  of  satisfaction  more  decisive  than  anything  that  has 
been  written  (that  is,  in  this  line  of  presentation)  since  Faustus 
Socinus.*  If  Grod's  love  or  grace  must  be  regarded  as  the 
ground  of  the  plan  of  salvation  that  remains  always  the  same 
and  unchangeable,  if  we  are  gratuitously  redeemed,  and  as  by 
a gift,  then  this  attitude  of  God  cannot  be  called  forth  by  a 
satisfaction  on  Christ’s  part,  which  would  include  in  itself  a 
valid  claim  of  right  on  our  part  If  then  God  forgives  sins,  he 
does  not  punish  them  either  in  the  person  of  the  sinner  or  in 
the  person  of  another  in  his  roonl  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
justice  of  God  demands  punishment  for  infinite  guilt,  then  only 
the  annihilation  of  sinners  would  be  the  full  satisfaction  which 
God  could  exact  for  Himself.  The  passion  of  Christ,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  have  been  no  punishment,  because  it  is  only 
the  conviction  of  having  offended  God  that  can  make  a pain 
become  a punishment ; but  Christ  was  always  assured  within 
Himself  of  the  love  of  God,  precisely  on  account  of  His  death. 
And  if  we  concede  that  God  accepted  the  passion  of  Christ  as 
a fully  sufficient  punishment,  then  this  half-remmciation  of 
God’s  claim  of  right  really  admits  the  entire  invalidity  of  the 
claim.  Finally,  the  imputation  of  Christ’s  legal  obedience 
cannot  be  maintained, — in  the  first  place,  because  neither  guilt 
nor  merit  admits  of  transference  ; in  the  second  place,  because 
on  such  a presupposition  the  bestowal  of  grace  would  be  by 

* Andeutungen  yiUr  gUlubiga  Schri/lverttdndnits.  late  Sammlung  (1824), 
pp.  379-403  ; 2te  Sammlnog  (1828,  otherwise  known  as  Beitrdge  zur  bib- 
lischen  Theologie),  pp.  24-116. 

* I may  add,  that  Lavatcr  also  with  all  distinctness  declares  that  doctrine  to 
he  nnbiblical  and  nonsenaicaL  {Brirft  liber  die  Schr\ftUhre  von  uneerer 
VersOhnungmit  QoUdvrth  Christum  (1793)  in  Oessner’s  edition  of  his  Nach- 
gelassene  Sckr^ten,  toL  iL  p.  84  sqq).  Menken’s  similar  view  will  be  noticed 
afterwards. 
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merit  and  not  gratuitously.  In  the  Bible  too  there  is  no  word 
either  of  a punishment  which  is  an  end  in  itself,  or  of  reconci- 
liation of  God  by  Christ,  or  of  the  reference  of  God’s  wrath  to 
Him.  According  to  Scripture,  the  necessity  of  Christ’s  suffer- 
ing and  dying  does  not  arise  in  God  hut  in  men.  For  Scrip- 
ture is  altogether  silent  upon  the  deep  things  of  the  eternally 
hidden  God,  while  it  sets  forth  His  revelation  to  us  and  in  us. 
If  now,  as  Stier  in  his  first  sketch  argues  at  length,  Christ  is 
the  bearer  of  God’s  love  and  grace,  then  it  was  needful  at  the 
same  time  to  overcome  in  sinners  the  impression  of  the  wrath 
of  God  which  stood  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  recognition  of 
eternal  grace.  For  God’s  mercy  and  justice  are  not  opposed 
to  one  another  in  God  Himself,  but  only  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  sinner.  In  order  that  this  opposition  may  be  done  away, 
it  is  needed  that  God’s  foi^ving  love  should  be  combined  with 
clear  proof  of  His  serious  displeasure  against  sin.  Now,  in 
Christ,  we  have  no  mere  ratification  of  the  love  of  God,  as 
neologians  think ; but,  at  the  same  time,  an  equally  serious 
ratification  of  His  wrath,  and  a threatening  view  of  what  awaits 
us  if  we  do  not  surrender  ourSelves  to  such  love. 

Christ  is  thus  a penal  example  in  His  deatL^  And,  indeed, 
Stier  does  not  any  longer,  like  the  half-orthodox  opponents  of 
the  Illumination,  place  this  view  in  combination  with  that  of 
the  penal  satisfaction  (p.  381),  but  in  conscious  opposition  to  it. 
This,  however,  is  the  point  in  defence  of  which  Stier  undertook 
bis  second  copious  dissertation.  But  while  admitting  the  error 
of  his  previous  deduction,  he  yet  excuses  it  by  citation  of  the 
coincident  declarations  of  men  of  a similar  tendency,  partly 
Germans,  partly  English,*  which  enable  us  to  see  how  widely 
diffused  the  idea  has  come  to  be  among  the  very  persons  who, 
as  defenders  of  positive  Christianity,  opposed  themselves  to  the 
Illumination.  What  Stier  suggests  in  room  of  the  theory  of 
Grotius,  is  Luther’s  thought  (adopted  also  by  Klaiber)  that 
Christ  in  His  death  overcame  sin  in  so  far  as  He  had  to  do 
with  it.  As  Christ,  according  to  Bom.  viiL  3,  was  born  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  He  assumed  to  Himself  for  the  good  of 
men,  and  as  their  representative,  weakness  or  liability  to  be 
tempted  to  sin,  as  a consequence  of  sin  compatible  with  His 

i Baur  (p.  668)  haa  entirely  ignored  thia  isene  of  Stier'a  presentation, 

* ZweiU  Sammlung,  p.  47  sq. 
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own  divinity  and  personal  sinlessness.  He  accordingly  experi- 
enced in  Himself  temptation  in  the  form  of  allurement  to  the 
omission  of  what  is  good,  specially  in  the  impulse  towards  self- 
preservatioa  In  order  then  to  withstand  this  temptation,  and 
in  it  the  obstructing  influence  of  human  sin  in  its  totality,  so 
far  as  He  was  accessible  thereto,  it  was  requisite  for  Christ  to 
submit  Himself  to  the  lot  of  death  and  to  renounce  self-preser- 
vatioa  This  eventful  struggle  of  life  with  death,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  are  stated  with  delicate  observation,  is,  according 
to  him,  the  regeneration  of  the  corrupt  creature-basis  of  sinful 
humanity.  “ The  connexion  of  engraftment  between  the  spirit 
of  God  and  our  flesh  is  restored  again  when  the  Son  of  God,  in 
our  flesh  and  blood,  overcomes  the  might  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion, and  its  powers  to  impede  ; and  His  humanity  allied  to  us 
is  transfigured  thereby  into  a blood  of  the  spirit,  flesh,  and  life, 
which  we  can  enjoy,  by  partaking  of  which  we  again  acquire 
life  in  ourselves,  and  in  unction  with  which  we  acquire  the 
power  to  sustain  and  labour  after  the  great  and  indispensable 
process  of  the  new-birth  of  our  nature.”  In  this  view,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  Luther,  Christ’s  struggle  with  sin  is  characterized 
only  as  the  maintenance  of  His  own  individual  purity.  If, 
however,  the  renovation  of  the  human  race  is  deduced  in  a 
really  intelligible  way,  and  not  merely  asserted  in  the  phrase 
of  the  new-birth  of  the  creature-basis  of  humanity,  then  instead 
of  Christ’s  death  it  is  rather  His  resurrection  that  comes  into 
central  prominenca  But  the  universal  significance  of  the  death 
of  Christ  where  this  is  presupposed,  arises  only  in  so  far  as 
faith  in  Him  is  awakened,  and  in  that  faith,  the  condemnation 
of  sin  completed  by  imitation  of  His  death,  i.e.,  by  repentance 
and  patient  endurance  of  all  the  sufferings  with  which  we  are 
visited.  “ Thus  our  entering  into  Christ’s  death  for  us,  with 
discerning  and  appropriating  faith,  is  at  the  same  time  our 
entering  into  His  resurrection  for  us.  This  faith,  which  once 
for  all  takes  possession  of  us,  makes  us  to  be  in  our  conscience 
righteous  before  God ; for  it  is  the  living  root  that  guarantees 
our  perfect  sanctification  as  long  as  we  abide  in  it,  and  by  it 
strive  to  be  ever  more  intimately  one  with  Christ  in  His  death 
and  lifa” 

71.  Stier’s  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  both  in  its  negative  and 
positive  interests,  is  maintained  by  others  also,  who  descend 

34 
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from  the  older  Pietism,  and  who  take  up  again  Luther’s  thought 
■of  the  vanquishing  of  sin  by  Christ  in  such  a way  that  for  the 
first  time  it  loses  that  stamp  of  casualness  which  it  appears 
to  have  both  with  Stier  and  with  Klaiber.  Here  the  school  of 
John  Albert  Bengel  comes  to  be  considered.*  It  rests  upon  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  whole  Bibla 
But  in  this  proposition  was  contained  more  than  was  utilized 
by  the  orthodox  school  in  the  use  it  made  of  Scripture.  That 
t school  only  required  that  the  dicta  prdbantia  of  Scripture  which 
f were  needed  for  the  theological  system  should  be  clothed  with 
^ Divine  authority.  For  Scripture,  although  it  was  affirmed  to  be 
, the  single  source  of  the  system,  was  yet  as  matter  of  fact  em- 
ployed only  as  the  supplementaiy  norm  of  a system  that  had 
been  propagated  in  tradition ; and  the  surplus  of  ideas  which 
1 Scripture  offered  remained  in  the  background.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  importance  of  Scripture  as  the  source  of  revelation,  as 
a divinely-inspired  whole,  could  not  fail  at  length  to  take  its 
effect  within  evangelical  theology.  Pietism,  in  Bengel’s  case, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  employment  of  this  thought,  in  so  far 
as  in  that  circle  the  use  of  the  Bible  for  purposes  of  edifica- 
tion rose  to  a much  higher  pitch,  as  in  fact  did  the  use  of  all 
ascetic  instrumentalities  which  had  indeed  previously  held  a place 
in  the  Church,  but  had  not  been  applied  with  the  same  consci- 
entiousness as  Pietism  bestowed  upon  them.  If  piety  required 
to  draw  nourishment  from  all  parts  of  the  Bible  because  it 
is  throughout  inspired  by  God,  Bengel  inferred  on  the  same 
grounds  that  even  the  recondite  and  scattered  chronological  data 
of  Scripture  have  an  emphatic  value,  and  point  not  merely  to 
a material,  but  also  at  the  same  time  to  a chronological,  order 
in  the  Divine  economy  in  the  human  race.  The  emphasis 
which  was  presumed  to  lie  upon  all  historical  particulars  had 
led  other  thinkers,  who  started  from  the  same  premisses,  to  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Bengel,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  led  by  it  upon  the  path  of  apocalyptic  computation 
of  time.  This,  however,  is  only  the  elementary  form  in  which 
he  made  the  concatenation  of  historical  revelation  as  such  to 
be  the  task  of  theology.  The  Cocceians  had  already  offered 

* Compare  H.  von  der  Goltz : Die  theologieehe  Brdeutung  BengeVe  unit  eeiner 
SchtUe  in  the  Jahrb.  ftlr  deultehe  Theol.  vi.  (1861),  p.  460-606.  Diestel: 
Oetchkhte  dee  alien  TeetamerUe  in  der  ckrietl.  Kirche,  698  eq. 
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the  germ  of  this  idea ; but  that  school,  the  indirect  influence 
of  which  on  Bengel  is  very  probable,  had  still  employed  it 
in  the  service  of  the  orthodox  system.*  Bengel,  however,  takes 
up  the  historical  task  as  such.  But  at  the  same  time  he  lays 
hold  of  the  Bible  immediately  as  the  source  of  a theological 
system ; and  herein  lies  his  error.  His  expression  in  the 
Ordo  Umporum,  xL  13  : “ We  must  not  regard  Holy  Scripture 
as  books  of  sayings  and  examples,  but  as  an  incomparable 
statemmt  of  the  Divine  economy  in  dealing  with,  the  human  race 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  end  of  all  things  through  all 
the  ages  of  the  world ; as  a beauteous,  magnificent,  concatenated 
system”*  lays  down  as  identical  two  characteristics  which  in 
their  very  nature  cannot  co-exist.  Bengel  has  rmquestionably 
undeniable  merit  in  assigning  to  the  thought  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  its  constitutive  importance  towards  the  understanding  of 
revelation  and  the  “ training  of  the  human  race  ” contemplated 
therein.  But  his  prevalent  leaning  to  eschatology,  which  pre- 
vented him  from  discovering  the  full  ethical  contents  of  this 
thought,  was  connected  with  the  very  casual  circumstance  that 
the  barely  canonical  Apocalypse  of  John  closes  the  series  of  the 
books  of  the  Bible,  while  the  Pentateuch  opens  with  the  narra- 
tive of  the  creation  of  the  world.  But,  however  the  pretended 
biblical  system  of  Bengel  is  carried  out  in  detail,  it  of  necessity 
comes  into  collision  with  popular  Lutheranism  inasmuch  as 
reconciliation  through  Christ  and  justification  by  faith  take  the 
position  of  media  under  the  dominating  thought  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  no  longer  can  keep  their  place  as  the  main 
thing  or  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christian  doctrine.  This 
conviction  was  reached,  even  before  Bengel,  in  the  pietism 
wliich  concentrates  itself  on  personal  sanctity ; but  it  was  at 
least  strengthened  by  the  theological  influence  of  Bengel  upon 
the  followers  of  the  pietistic  tendency.*  But  conversely  from 

’ Compare  Dieetel : aa  above,  pp.  628,  533. 

^ Quoted  by  Von  der  Qoltz  : ae  above,  p.  472. 

’ In  a letter  (quoted  by  Gildemeiater : Leben  und  Wirlen  ixm  Mentm,  i. 
p.  134),  Menken  thus  expresses  himself,  " If  we  but  speak  soripturally  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Anthor  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  as  the  Son  of  man 
made  perfect  by  trial,  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in  so  far  as  we  mean 
thereby  a particular  Divine  Theocracy,  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  so  far  as 
it  will  extend  itself  over  the  whole  universe,  of  the  glory  of  the  future 
world,  of  heaven  and  of  hell,  we  find  onraelves,  strange  to  say,  speaking 
something  that  is  new  to  everybody.  With  spiritual  indiscretion  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  has  been  raised  into  one-sided  prominence  in  com- 
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the  fact  that  the  field  of  view  opened  up  by  Bengel  was  in  the 
main  cosmical  in  its  character,  there  arises  a risk  of  lowering 
and  losing  sight  of  the  ethical  nature  of  Christianity,  and  so  of 
resolving  it  into  a commingling  of  the  spirit  with  nature, — a 
tendency  that  of  necessity  runs  off  into  a confusion  between 
revealed  religion  and  science,  which  is  no  better  than  what 
occurred  in  the  use  of  the  Bible  made  by  the  old  school 

I cannot  here  pause  to  discuss  how  far  Fr.  Christopher 
Oetinger  has  fallen  into  that  peril ; but  that  he  has  not  alto- 
gether escaped  it  is  proved  hereby  that  “ life  ” is  his  highest 
idea,  a notion  which  is  indifferent  to  the  antithesis  between 
spirit  and  nature.  However  alien  many  isolated  features  in 
the  theosophic  language  and  thought  of  that  deep-thinking 
man  may  be  to  me,  I am  very  ready  to  admit  that  the  magni- 
ficent independence  of  his  Biblical  combinations  has  something 
of  exaltation  in  it  even  to  him  who  can  neither  altogether 
agree  with  them  nor  regard  imitation  of  such  a pattern  as  com- 
mendable.’ The  notion  of  life  which,  as  the  notion  under 
which  God  is  regarded,  dominates  Oetinger’s  whole  view  of  the 
universe,  lies  at  the  root  also  of  the  way  in  which  redemption 
by  Christ  is  conceived  of  by  him.  For  Christ  as  the  Person 
to  whom  God  has  granted  to  have  life  in  Himself,  who  as  the 
Logos  from  all  eternity  contains  in  Himself  the  original  forms 
of  things,  in  His  Mediatorship  shows  Himself  to  be  the  Prince 
and  Centre  of  life  for  humanity.  The  chief  point  of  His  saving 
activity  consists  indeed  in  the  discharge  of  His  kingly  and 
priestly  office  since  His  resurrection;  for  in  His  state  of  exalta- 
tation  He  is  a quickening  spirit,  as  which  He  brings  back  all 
to  God,  and  imparts  to  humanity  a glorification  which  did  not 
originally  belong  to  it  in  the  first  creation.  But  now  the 

parison  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  a whole ; in  a certain  sense  it  has 
been  always  and  alone  the  theme  of  consideration.  If  this  doctrine  had 
been  treated  in  a more  Scriptural  way,  men  would  have  been  led  by  it  to 
further  advances  ; but  it  has  often  been  separated  from  all  others  and  treated 
in  a manner  contrary  to  Scripture.  . . . Christ  for  us, — this  in  all  text-books 
is  everything  ; but  why  so  little  or  absolutely  nothing  of  Christ  in  us  who  is 
the  bo[)e  of  glory!  Grace  and  gift  have  been  separated.  Forgiveness  of 
sins  for  Christ’s  sake  is  preached,  but  not  liberation  from  sin  by  the  quicken- 
ing Spirit  of  Christ.  In  all  this  there  is  deficiency  and  patchwork."  This 
was  written  more  than  seventy  years  ago  ; and  now — ? 

^ In  the  following  notice  I follow  Auberlen  : Die  TheotophU  F.  Ch. 
Oelinyer'e  nach  ihren  Orundziigen  (1848).  I have  compared  also  the  Theologia 
ex  idea  vita  deducta  in  Hamlierger’s  translation  (1852). 
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thought  that  Christ’s  resurrection,  as  a new  and  real  birth  for 
Him,  should  at  the  same  time  be  the  ground  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  our  souls,  and  the  ground  of  our  sanctification  and 
righteousness  is  presented  by  Oetinger  by  means  of  the  inter- 
mediate idea  of  a “ new,  retd,  and  physical  vital  power  ” pro- 
ceeding from  Christ — an  idea  which  he  uses  with  all  the  less 
hesitation,  because  his  ideas  of  spirit  and  of  body  intentionally 
interpenetrate  one  another,  while  the  analogous  statements  of 
Lavater  and  Jung-Stilling  are  hardly  so  conditioned. 

Christ  now  attained  to  the  state  of  exaltation  in  such  a way 
that  He  earned  it  for  Himself  Although  Oetinger  recognises 
for  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  the  schema  of  the  communicatia 
idiomatum,  and  not  that  of  k€v<o<tk,  he  yet  so  distinctly  lays 
emphasis  upon  Christ’s  human  development,  and  His  moral 
progress  from  the  status  psychicus  to  exaltation,  that  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  life  of  Christ,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
dominated  by  the  ethical  point  of  view,  which  in  this  regard 
leads  him  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Seformed  school  Although, 
moreover,  he  occasionally  does  not  object  to  interpret  the 
death  of  Christ  in  the  quite  orthodox  sense,  to  the  effect  that 
Christ  as  liberator  of  His  brethren  had  to  endure  the  wrath  of 
God,  and  siurrender  His  life  as  a ransom  in  order  to  redeem 
them  from  the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  that  He  thus  had  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  holiness  of  God  in  order  to  fulfil  all  right- 
eousness, yet  His  own  refiection  leads  Him  in  another  direc- 
tion. Christ’s  positive  fulfilment  of  the  law  has  its  foundation 
in  the  requirement  of  the  law,  not  for  God’s  sake,  but  in  order 
to  establish  in  the  human  race  moral  order  in  the  place  of  dis- 
order, and  thereby  at  once  to  overcome  the  power  of  evil,  and 
also  to  rebut  Satan's  charges  against  mea  Victory  over  the  evil 
in  human  nature  is  also  the  result  which  Christ  attained  against 
Satan’s  temptations.  And  His  death  as  completion  of  His 
obedience  and  His  fulfilment  of  the  law  as  completion  of  His 
self-sanctification  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  acme  of  His  victory 
over  Satan.  The  application  of  the  thought  of  sacrifice  also 
begins  with  a recognition  of  the  reference  of  Christ’s  death  to 
God,  but  passes  over  into  its  reference  to  men  for  whom  Christ 
has  kindled  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  order  to  sanctify 
them.  Finally,  by  Christ’s  subjection  to  the  wrath  of  God 
there  is  no  such  thing  expressed  as  what  the  orthodox  doctrine 
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teaches.  For  by  that  wrath  Oetinger  understands,  indeed,  in 
the  first  instance,  Grod’s  displeasure  against  sin,  but  at  the  same 
time  (like  Jacob  Bohme)  the  condition  of  the  creatiire  which 
provokes  God’s  displeasure,  in  other  words,  the  connexion  of 
sin  and  evil;  and  in  this  sense  Christ  endured  the  wrath  of  God. 
The  moral  mode  of  contemplation,  which  is  devoted  to  the  life 
of  Christ,  dominates  also  the  interpretation  of  that  struggle 
with  Satan  which  extends  throughout  the  life  of  Christ.  But 
the  thought  that  Christ’s  victory  over  evil  was  completed  pre- 
cisely in  His  death,  departs  from  this  point  of  view,  and  veers 
round  to  a physical  and  alchemistic  manner  of  delineation, 
which,  generally  speaking,  I am  not  able  to  follow,  and  a ver- 
bal reproduction  of  which  could  be  of  no  use  to  anybody.  I 
mention  only  that  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  by  Christ, 
and  the  flowing  of  His  blood  from  His  body  are  treated  as 
identical,  and  that  hence  is  deduced  the  significance  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  not  merely  as  imparting  spiritual  invigoration, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  laying  the  foundation  for  the  powers 
of  bodily  immortality. 

But,  however  much  Oetinger’s  trains  of  thought  vacillate 
between  spiritualism  and  materialism,  it  still  demands  explana- 
tion why  this  view  (stated  with  manifold  variations  by  Luther 
after  Augustine,  and  subsequently  taken  up  by  Jacob  Bohme), 
which  regards  the  death  of  Christ  as  at  bottom  the  vanquish- 
ing of  death  and  the  devil,  should  have  met  with  wide  accept- 
ance in  the  circles  of  Pietism.  For  Augustine,  as  for  Luther, 
the  thought  has  hardly  any  special  soteriological  value,  but 
only  a value  cosmical  and  theocratic;  but  for  Bohme  and 
Oetinger  this  value  has  to  be  combined  with  a specially  soterio- 
logical on&  In  the  rhetorical  antitheses,  in  which  Augustine 
expands  the  thought  that  Christ  by  His  death  has  brought  life 
into  humanity,  that  by  His  death  He  has  overcome  death  in 
general,  he  always  sets  before  his  mind’s  eye  only  im^es  of 
the  opposite  circumstances  of  humanity  as  a whole,  6ind  the 
question  never  rises  to  the  contemplation  of  the  individual’s 
need  of  salvation.  So  in  like  manner  the  phantastic  picturing, 
which  that  thought  receives  at  Luther's  hands  with  all  the 
colouring  of  mythic  tradition,  bears  no  relation  to  his  main 
religious  problem, — how  the  foigiveness  of  sins  is  to  be  gained. 
For  this  last,  when  all  is  said,  is  to  be  found  only  in  a par- 
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ticular  relation  to  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction which  the  latter  made  to  the  Father.  But  in  the  case 
of  Bohme  we  are  led  to  expect  to  find  that  that  idea  was 
recommended  to  him  not  by  its  cosmic  dimensions  alone,  but 
by  its  directer  relation  to  the  task  of  sanctification  which 
originally  parted  that  theosophic  separatist  from  the  popular 
churchism  of  his  time.  But  by  this  also,  as  we  shall  find,  it  was 
recommended  to  the  similarly  disposed  Pietism  of  the  period. 
For  as  from  this  view  of  the  passion  of  Christ  there  is  no 
direct  line  that  leads  to  the  establishment  of  the  abolition  of 
the  guilt  of  sin,  the  conquest  of  sin  through  Christ  stands  in  a 
relation  of  correspondence  to  the  chief  task  of  the  “ quiet  in 
the  land  ” — the  task  of  conquering  sin  within  themselves  by 
means  of  sanctification.* 

Accordingly,  Oetinger’s  apprehension  of  justification  is  by  no 
means  orthodox,  rather  in  certain  respects  is  it  Aiminian. 
For  him  it  consists  herein — that  to  him  in  whom  the  Spirit  has 
the  upperhand  the  future  perfection  which  gradually  and  slowly 
is  to  be  wrought  in  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  imputed  by  God 
as  already  present,  and  that  to  each  one  according  to  his  nature 
and  degree,  so  that  to  every  one  his  faith  is  imputed  unto 
righteousness.*  In  like  manner  Stier  also  makes  justification 
depend  on  regeneration  (p.  629);  the  same  view  has  been 
already  shown  to  be  that  of  Steudel,  Klaiber,  Bothe  (pp.  497, 
501,  506),  as  it  has  also  been  shown  that  Schleiermacher  and 
Nitzsch  (pp.  492,  604)  were  not  quite  successful  in  their  endea- 
vours to  keep  clear  of  it.  This  fact  in  the  “ modem  theology” 
has  been  observed  by  Schneckenburger  ;*  and  he  has  sought  to 
understand  it  as  a renewal  of  the  old  Beformed  theory  brought 
about  through  the  mediation  of  Schleiermacher.  I have  already 
shown  the  untenableness  of  this  assumption  (above, pp.  192, 273), 
and  the  fact  is  to  be  explained  rather  as  follows : — The  old  Pro- 
testant assertion  of  the  priority  of  justification  to  regeneration 
entirely  corresponds  to  the  reference  of  Christ’s  satisfaction 

' Consequently  Stier,  though  socinlly  he  belongs  to  the  modem  and 
Moraviui  Pietism,  really  in  virtue  of  his  Reconciliation  doctrine  attaches 
himself  theologically  to  the  older  Pietism.  We  are  pointed  to  the  same  con- 
clusion by  the  already  quoted  expression  made  use  of  by  him  (p.  421)  regard- 
ing the  relation  between  moral  effort  and  the  consciouaness  of  grace. 

* Compare  Auberlen;  as  above,  p.  311, 

* Comparatict  Dogmatik,  ii.  p.  40  sjq. 
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and  merit  to  Grod,  and  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  ranked 
before  the  applicatio  gratia.  But  when,  in  Abelard’s  schema, 
Christ’s  prestations  in  living  and  dying  are  directly  referred  to 
men,  or  when,  particularly,  they  perfect  and  render  further 
possible  the  victory  over  sin  in  the  human  race,  then  of 
necessity  the  active  imitation  of  Christ  in  the  believer  precedes 
his  justification  by  God.  Generally  speaking,  these  modem 
theologians  guard  themselves  against  adopting  the  Arminian 
view  of  the  matter  so  unaffectedly  as  Oetiuger  does.  But  the 
divergence  of  this  Pististic  theory  of  justification  by  faith  from 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  two  evangelical  confessions  cannot 
be  mistaken.  And  indeed  I may  apply  this  title  to  the  view 
of  Schleiermacher  also,  and  of  those  followers  of  him  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  who  certainly  have  all  imbibed  the  influences 
of  Pietism. 

, The  orthodox  opponents  of  the  older  Pietism  were  not  very 
far  wrong  when  they  believed  that  what  they  called  Perfec- 
tionism threatened,  by  depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  means 
of  grace,  to  lessen  the  traditionary  significance  of  the  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  and  justification.'  The  previous  history  of 
Gottfried  Menken’s  doctrine  of  reconciliation  proves  that  in 
those  circles  people  showed  themselves  accessible  to  the  influ- 
ence, not  merely  of  a mystic  like  Dippel,  but  even  of  Faustus 
Socinus,  and  so  were  alienated  from  the  Church  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction, manifestly  because  in  both  was  found  an  anticipation 
of  the  movement  towards  practical  perfectiorr.  For  Joh. 
Gerhard  Hasenkamp  (Rector  of  Duisburg,  ob.  1777),  in  whose 
suggestions  Menken’s  doctrine  ultimately  has  its  root,  has 
admitted  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  Dippel  and  Socinus 
that  he  was  led  to  his  flat  denial  of  the  doctrine  in  question.’ 
It  was  entirely  in  the  bosom  of  the  older  Pietism  that  Menken 
himself  came  to  base  his  theological  culture  exclusively  on  the 
Bible ; it  was  not  till  later  that  he  became  acquainted  with 
Bengel’s  writings,  and  attached  himself  to  him  as  the  leader  of 
the  same  tendency.  His  treatise,  Uehcr  die  eheme  Schlange 

* Cump«re  Von  Engrlhardt : u above,  p.  170  *77.,  207  *77. 

- Compare  the  paper  in  the  EvangeUtehe  Kirdunvitung  (1830),  Noe.  30,  31, 
70-73  ; (1831),  Not.  38-41 : Vertuch  tur  Scheidung  von  Wahrheit  and  Jrrtkum 
in  f iner  nnter  den  Ol&uibigen  verbreiteten  Lehrt  vom  Reiehe  OoUet, — a specimen, 
I may  add,  of  dogmatic  fanaticism,  which,  according  to  M,  GObel  (Herzogs 
Reakncyic.  ix.  p.  3:18),  is  from  the  pen  of  William  Steiger, 
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und  das  symbolis<die  Verhdltntss  dersdben  m der  Person  uTid 
Geschichie  Jem  Christi^  (1812,  2d  Ed.  1829),  to  which  I may 
confine  myself  almost  entirely  in  exhibiting  his  teachings,  also 
partakes  of  that  character  (hardly  ever  laid  aside  by  any  writer 
of  the  school)  which  leaves  us  uncertain  whether  it  is  intended 
merely  for  edification  or  for  a scientific  demonstration  ; and  it 
shows,  moreover,  that  in  emphatic  and  typological  use  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  latter  outvies  orthodoxy  itself.  The  brazen 
serpent  which  Moses  lifted  up  on  the  pole,  is,  according  to  him, 
a figure  of  the  devil,  in  so  far  as  he  is  vanquished  by  Christ  on 
the  cross ; it  is  accordingly  the  prophetic  symbol  of  this  idea 
of  reconciliation.  Reconciliation  cannot  consist  in  the  pacifica- 
tion of  the  infinite  wrath  of  God  t^inst  the  finite  sin  of  men 
by  a punishment  in  correspondence  with  that  wrath,  so  that  it 
still  should  continue  to  exist  against  the  eternally  reprobate.  For 
on  such  a theory  wrath  would  still  triumph  over  love.  Neither 
does  the  history  in  Genesis  offer  any  hint  of  such  a wrath  on 
God’s  part,  representing  as  it  does  fallen  man  as  objects  of  His 
loving  concern ; and  Christ  does  not  testify  that  God  is  angiy 
with  the  world  unto  death,  but  He  Himself  loves  the  world 
and  is  come  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God  by  His  life.  That 
men  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath  is  boldly  twisted  into  the 
meaning  that  they  are  subjects  of  sinful  passion.*  For  the 
fundamental  notion  of  God  is  love ; and  His  holiness,  which 
originally  means  His  sublimity.  His  separation  from  sin,  means, 
in  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  redemption.  His  gracious 
condescension.*  In  this  sense  Menken  is,  so  far  as  I can  make 
out,  the  first  who  coins  the  phrase,  now  so  common,  of  “ holy 
love."  From  it  alone  is  Christ’s  work  of  redemption  intelli- 
gible. And  in  fact  Menken  more  distinctly  and  thoroughly 
than  Oetinger  regards  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  as  a laying- 
aside  of  all  Divine  nature,  and  a participation  of  human  nature 
as  that  is  at  present  constituted  after  Adam’s  fall.*  This 

* " On  the  Brazen  Serpent  and  its  symbolical  reference  to  the  Person  and 
History  of  Jesns  Christ.” 

* Oedanken  uber  Epheter,  2,  3 ; in  Menken’s  Schr\fUn,  voL  vii.  p.  275. 

^ Anleitung  zum  eiyenen  UnUrricht  in  den  H'aJtrheUtu  der  heiliyen  Hcltrjfl. 
As  aliove  : voL  vi.  p.  48  »gq, 

* This  idea  comes  from  Dippel  and  other  Mystics,  who  even  affirm  that 
there  was  actual  sin  in  Christ.  Compare  Erangelitche  Kirdienzeitung  (1838), 
No.  02.  .Similar  but  plainly  nonsensical  is  the  view  of 'the  sect-foumler 
Kdward  Irving'.  Compare  Evang.  Kirchenz.  (1837),  No.  55. 
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statement  being  made  entirely  with  a view  to  what  is  to  be 
exhibited  as  the  meaning  of  redemption,  Menken  affirms,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  positive  sinful  disposition  in  Christ 
never  became  active  or  effective.  Following  the  traditionary 
false  interpretation  of  tempting  lust  (James  L 13-15),  as  wicked 
lust,  and  drawing  a false  distinction  between  the  outer  and 
inner  conditions  of  temptation,  he  asserts  that  no  man  over- 
comes a temptation  without  sinning,  but  that  Christ,  having 
withstood  temptations  without  sin,  did  not,  properly  speaking, 
undergo  temptations  but  only  trials  and  probations ! Christ, 
accordingly,  in  the  form  of  sinful  flesh,  having  not  only  kept 
Himself  pure  from  all  actual  sin  but  also  in  the  sorest  trial, 
when  deprived  of  God’s  help,  evinced  the  Divineness  of  His 
disposition  and  the  perfectness  of  His  demeanour,  has  therdty 
in  His  own  Person  made  human  nature  sinless.  He  has  thereby 
quite  compensated  for  human  sin,  and  earned  for  the  human 
race  a new  relation  with  God,  forgiveness  of  sins,  communica- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  hope  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  by  what  necessity  is  this  series  of  effects  connected  with 
the  other  assumed  fact  ? As  it  is  not  till  His  exaltation  that 
Christ,  in  virtue  of  the  perfecting  of  His  own  Person,  becomes 
the  Head  and  Saviour  of  His  race.  His  power  to  vanquish 
universal  sin  depends,  as  is  the  case  with  Oetinger  and  with 
Stier,  primarily  on  His  resurrection,  of  which  death  is  only  the 
negative  prerequisite.  The  leaning  of  this  doctrine  away  from 
orthodoxy,  and  its  old  Pietistic  character,  are  shown,  moreover, 
herein,  that  with  Menken  what  is  of  first  importance  is  the 
actual  taking-away  of  sin  from  men.  " Guilt  is  the  less  im- 
portant ; sin  is  the  weightier  and  deeper.  With  the  remission 
of  guilt  the  evil  and  ruin  of  sin  is  not  taken  away,  the  unholy 
fountain  is  not  dried  up,  but  continues  to  produce  ever  new 
guilt”  But  though  this  result  can  only  be  attained  through 
the  believer’s  own  continued  repentance,  yet  faith  in  Christ 
constitutes  his  worthiness  to  attain  forgiveness  of  sins  on  account 
of  Christ’s  righteousness.^ 

I bring  this  theory  of  Redemption  and  Justification  into 
comparison  with  the  orthodox  doctrine  only  by  way  of  historical 
elucidation,  not  with  the  view  to  criticise  or  pass  judgment 
upon  Menken,  For  the  Lutheran  orthodoxy  is  stUl  always 
‘ See  as  above : voL  vL  p.  220. 
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exposed  to  the  objection  which  has  already  been  pointed  out 
(p.  172),  a^inst  the  contrasted  connexion  of  justification  and 
regeneration  or  renewal  by  the  Holy  Ghost  What  necessity 
is  there  that  God  should  not  first  forgive  to  any  one  his  sins 
without  in  the  next  place  bestowing  His  Spirit  for  the  vanquish- 
ing of  sin  ? Who  can  be  surprised  that  the  older  Pietism  gave 
up  this  connexion  of  thoughts,  and  deemed  the  removal  of  guilt 
to  be  the  less  important  in  comparison  with  the  extirpation  of 
moral  evil,  when  the  history  of  the  Church  had  shown  that  all 
the  offers  of  foigiveness  of  sins  which  are  made  in  preaching, 
absolution,  sacraments,  were  so  far  firom  leading  to  the  renewal 
of  the  Christian  life  ? Even  though  Menken’s  theory  exhibits 
very  weak  sides  just  when  it  is  confronted  with  the  Bible,  that 
polemic  directed  against  it  is  very  naive,  which  has  no  other 
ground  to  stand  upon  than  the  orthodox  notional  schemata, 
and  is  altogether  wanting  in  insight  into  the  historical  con- 
ditions which  regulate  changes  of  view.* 

If  I bring  forward  J.  Chr.  K.  Hofmann’s  doctrine  of  Recon- 
ciliation immediately  after  that  of  Menken,  I wish  at  the  outset 
to  guard  myself  against  the  possibility  of  my  being  supposed 
to  intend  thereby  to  imitate  the  procedure  of  Thomasius,*  his 
colleague,  who  places  the  two  together  as  if  they  coincided  in 
the  highest  possible  degree,  without  emphasizing  any  of  the 
characteristic  differences  between  the  later  and  the  earlier  writer, 
and  without  developing  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  dogma 
so  far  as  to  gain  insight  into  the  conditions  and  relative  justice 
of  the  theological  tendency  that  is  common  to  botL  For, 
undoubtedly,  Hofmann  as  well  as  Menken  belongs  to  the  school 
of  BengeL*  And  indeed  the  exclusive  Biblicism  which  Bengel 
prescribes  evinces  itself  very  significantly  in  the  case  of  Hof- 
mann, in  the  manner  in  which  he  represents  to  himself  that 
systematic  theology  for  which  he  takes  in  hand  to  lead  “ Scrip- 


> Thii  appliet  to  a criticism  passed  in  the  £vangelitche  Kirckaaeittmg, 
1837-38. — Ofchichtliche*  au*  dor  VertOhnungt-und  Gtnoglhuungttehn,  Art.  iii. 
IVithout  expressed  sdherence  to  Menken,  bis  asstimption  of  the  sinfulness  of 
Christ’s  human  nature  is  reprodnoed,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  (although  with  modifications  that  do  not  increase  its  clearness) 
by  Gericke  : Die  Wirkungen  det  Todet  Jetu  tn  Beziehung  auf  seine  eigene 
Person ; in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1843,  i>.  261  sqq.  Compare  against  him  0.  F.  A. 
MUnchmeyer.,  ib.  1845,  p.  319  sqq. 

> Christi  Person  und  IFeri;  iii.  2.  pp.  127-140. 

* Compare  Diestel,  as  above,  p.  704. 
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tural  proof.”  In  particular,  there  are  two  sentences  from  the 
introduction  to  the  Schri/tbeweis,  by  the  examination  of  which 
I purpose  to  exhibit  at  once  Hofmann’s  specific  theological 
position,  and  my  own  distance  from  it,  and  thus  hope  to  secure 
objectivity  as  much  as  possible  for  the  account  I shall  sub- 
sequently give.  " The  systematic  theologian,”  says  Hofmann, 
“ has  to  express  Christianity  as  a present  fact,  and  as  it  is  his 
own  proper  possession;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
Christianity  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  personally  united 
through  Christ  to  God  in  the  Church.”  I must  say  that  this 
definition  could  not  be  further  removed  from  stating  what  is 
the  specific  mark  of  a theologian  ; for  it  applies  equally  well  to 
the  preacher  and  to  the  writer  of  Church  hymns ; or  rather  it 
does  not  apply  strictly  even  to  these.  “ In  order  that  the  fact 
of  Christianity  which  is  expressed  in  the  short  fundamental 
formula  of  personal  fellowship  between  God  and  mankind 
through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  may  come  to  have  its 
manifold  contents  exhibited,  thinking  within  it  is  needed.  No 
ideas  which  have  originated  outside  of  it  can  be  allowed  to 
have  any  determining  influence  upon  its  unfolding  of  itself.  An 
actual  relation  is  the  object  of  our  thinking,  in  which,  and  not 
about  which,  we  think.”  If  I can  get  any  meaning  out  of 
these  sentences,  it  is  that  Hofmann  knows  of  nothing  except 
biblical  theology.  For  the  discomposing  exhortation  “ to  think 
within  the  fact,”  I can  understand  in  the  circumstances  only  as 
meaning  that  by  the  aid  of  the  imaginative  powers  we  have  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  that  way  of  apprehending  revelation  which 
we  find  in  Jesus  and  the  sacred  writers,  and  to  reproduce  this 
under  its  peculiar  conditiona  Hofmann  accordingly  will 
seek  to  find  a necessary  concatenation  in  revelation  only  in  the 
direction  expressed  in  Luke  xxiv.  26,  27 ; but  he  will  reject 
every  scientific  inquiry  into  a necessary  concatenation  between 
revelation  and  the  necessary  idea  of  God,  and  the  necessary 
view  of  the  world  and  human  history,  because  this  idea  of 
necessity  has  arisen  outside  of  the  fact  of  Christianity.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  am  convinced  that  the  science  of  systematic 
theology,  however  much  it  has  materially  to  be  based  upon 
biblical  theology  rightly  understood,  can  be  developed  only 
from  the  problem  which  Hofmann  sets  aside.  The  manner, 
accordingly,  in  which  Hofmann  sets  about  his  work,  that 
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expression  of  " thinking  within  a fact,”  which,  to  say  the  least, 
is  a clumsy  one,  and  the  very  naive  statement  of  motives  in 
the  last  of  the  sentences  quoted, — as  if  an  “ actual  relation  ” if 
rightly  realized  was  not  fitted  to  be  thought  about,  i.e.,  to  have 
its  general  truth  and  necessity  investigated, — betray  to  me  that 
separatism  in  scientific  culture  which  corresponds  to  the  home 
of  the  school  of  Bengel,  to  wit,  separatistic  Pietism.  Hofmann’s 
epistemological  theory,  so  far  as  it  is  denoted  in  the  sentences 
quoted,  stands  upon  the  same  niveau  as  Oetinger’s  theory  of 
spirit ; and  his  regardlessness  of  all  that  is  proper  in  a de> 
finition  shows  right  clearly  that  the  theologian  has  need  of 
ideas  which  have  arisen  outside  of  the  fact  of  Christianity, 
and  which,  even  though  they  be  only  logical,  will  yet  have  a 
determining  influence  upon  the  theological  presentation  of  Chris- 
tianity. Of  course  this  error  may  be  excused  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  above-indicated  task  of  systematic  theology  has 
not  been  openly  recognised  since  the  Beformation,  and  was 
carried  out  in  the  scholastic  divinity  of  the  Middle  Ages  only 
in  an  indirect  and  imperfect  way.  In  Protestantism,  systematic 
theology  was  meant  to  be  just  biblical  theology;  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  universal  necessity  of  its  propositions  was 
always  only  casually  insisted  upon  in  the  form  of  Polemics. 
The  biblical  character  of  the  orthodox  theology,  however,  was 
perplexed  by  notions  which  " had  arisen  outside  of  the  fact 
of  Christianity,”  and  which  were  already  incorporated  in  its 
dogmas.  Now,  Hofmann  might  easily  find  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood occasions  for  restoring  to  its  rights  biblical  theology 
regarded  as  an  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  itself ; in  their 
opposition  to  the  repristination  of  Lutheran  dogmatic,  his 
principle  and  the  work  he  has  done  have  to  me  a value  that  I 
very  willingly  acknowledge.  But  this  circumstance  cannot 
prevent  me  from  raising  my  voice  against  the  pretended  prin- 
ciples of  systematic  theology  exhibited  by  Hofmann,  as  against 
an  uncalled-for  curtailment  of  the  business  of  theology  in 
general  For  it  admits  of  being  easily  shown  that  the  biblico- 
theological  results  reached  by  Hofmann,  so  far  as  they  are 
correct,  have  their  peculiar  convincing  power  for  the  refutation 
of  his  opponents  only  in  virtue  of  being  founded  in  the  manner 
I have  indicated  upon  universal  scientific  notions. 

The  literary  controversy  provoked  by  Hofmann’s  Schri/t- 
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bewds,^  has  put  beyond  all  doubt  the  divergence  of  his  doctrine 
of  reconciliation  from  Lutheran  orthodoxy ; but  his  nation  of 
its  principles  has  quite  another  value  than  the  opposition  of 
Menken  and  Stier.  These  two  argue  from  general,  moral,  and 
legal  considerations  against  the  well-known  leading  features  of 
the  doctrine  of  satisfaction,  exactly  as  Faustus  Socinus  doea 
Hofmann’s  analogous  negative  judgments,  on  the  other  hand, 
flow  from  his  comprehensive  historical  estimate  of  Christ, 
which  has  rendered  his  theological  view  possible  to  him.  Nor 
is  his  merit  in  this  respect  any  way  lessened  when  I show  that 
the  following  determinations  arrived  at  by  him,  lea^^ng  out  of 
account  their  Trinitarian  back-ground,  are  in  harmony  with 
Schleiermacher,  and  may  be  supposed  to  betoken  his  influence. 
For,  assuming  his  own  peculiar  Trinitarian  premisses,  Hofmann 
maintains  (1.)  that  the  self-determination  of  Jesus  to  become 
the  Mediator  of  perfect  love-fellowship  between  God  and  men 
is  the  self-determination  of  God  as  archetypal  end  of  the 
universe  to  become  man,  so  that  in  His  incarnation  the  relation 
that  previously  subsisted  within  God  comes  to  be  the  historical 
relation  between  God  and  the  man  Jesus,  and  finds  its  com- 
pletion in  the  integrity  of  the  latter  unto  His  death.  Herein 
the  archetypal  character  of  the  Person  and  entire  life  of  Christ 
for  the  contemplated  fellowship  between  God  and  humanity  is 
recognised.  (2.)  What  of  the  hostility  of  sin  and  of  Satan 
Christ  experienced  in  His  suffering  imto  death  is  His  own 
prestation  in  virtue  of  the  freedom  with  which  He  submitted 
Himself  thereto.  Thus  His  passion  is  subsumed  under  His 
action.  And,  in  fact,  (3.)  His  entire  activity  is  the  obedience 
in  His  calling  as  the  God-appointed  Mediator  of  salvation 
The  contemplation  of  Christ’s  life  as  a unity  is  here  apprehended 
in  a notion  which  Schleiermacher  (p.  484)  hints  at  almost 
casually,  and  which,  previous  to  Hofmann,  had  been  merely 

* I make  use  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (2  parts,  1852-1855).  Compare 
particularly  the  second  part;  Isle  AbOieilung,  p.  212  »qq.,  332  tqq.  The 
modifications  of  bis  view  which  he  made  in  consequence  of  adverse  criticiun, 
and  which  are  incorporated  with  the  second  edition  (1858),  are  first  stated  in 
the  Schutzsehriflm  fur  eine  new.  Weite  alte  WahrheU  tu  lehren,  1.  2.  (1856-7). 
Compare  also  Begiundele  Abuxisung  eine*  nicht  begrllndelen  Vormtrft  (Znt- 
Khri/t  fur  ProleetantUmiu  und  Kirche,  1856,  Feb.  and  March).  Upon  the 
controversy  compare  C.  Weizs&cker  : Um  uxu  handelt  e»  tick  in  dem  Strrile 
efirrdie  VertCbnungtleAre  t In  the  Jahrb.  deuUche  Theol  iu.  (1858)  pp.  154- 
188. 
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repeated,  bat  not  explained,  by  Steudel  and  Kothe,  and  it  is 
from  this  idea  that  Hofmann’s  denial  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine flows  as  a necessary  consequence,  in  the  following 
points  : — (1.)  What  Christ  has  done  as  His  own  calling  most 
strictly  proper  to  Himself,  He  cannot  have  done  in  the 
room  of  others  who  were  not  obliged  to  this.  (2.)  If  in 
life  it  was  His  own  special  vocation  that  He  fulfllled,  then 
He  did  not  thereby  fulfil  the  law  in  general,  nor  accordingly 
did  He  do  so  in  the  place  of  others.  (3.)  If  His  passion  be- 
longs to  the  dischai^e  of  His  calling,  then  it  is  not  a vicarious 
endurance  of  punishment  on  behalf  of  others.  Hofmann  accom- 
panies the  denial  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  he  bases  on 
these  reasons,  with  the  general  reflexions  that  the  arithmetical 
(juristic)  equation  which  it  aims  at  between  what  God  requires 
of  humanity  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christ’s  prestations  on  the 
other,  is  never  gained,  and  thus  seems  actually  to  oppose  the 
object  in  view  when  the  notion  of  reconciliation  is  set  forth. 
Further,  that  thereby  an  appearance  is  imparted  to  the  grace 
of  God,  as  if  God  first  required  to  be  paid  ere  He  could  be 
gracious.  Finally,  that  herein  there  is  no  point  of  attachment 
for  living  faith  to  lay  hold  of — a remark  which  agrees  with  that 
which  I have  made,  that  Anselm’s  theory  is  no  direct  vehicle 
for  piety  (p.  612). 

In  Hofmann’s  apprehension  of  the  matter,  accordingly,  Christ’s 
life,  which  manifested  itself  in  obedience  in  His  calling  even 
unto  death,  is  itself  the  atonement,  in  so  far  as  therein  God, 
who  was  angry  with  sinful  humanity,  uninterruptedly  carried 
out  His  loving  fellowship  with  the  sinless  member  of  humanity, 
and  in  so  far  as  Christ  experienced  this,  not  for  Himself,  but 
in  His  character  as  destined  to  be  the  beginner  of  renewed 
humanity.  Hofmann’s  view  thus  distinguishes  itself  in  very 
essential  features  from  that  of  Oetinger  and  Menken.  These 
last  subordinate  Christ’s  life  of  righteousness  unto  death  as  a 
means  to  the  negative  purpose  of  conquest  over  sin,  and  there- 
fore do  not  find,  till  they  arrive  at  the  resurrection,  any  point 
with  which  to  connect  the  positive  reconstruction  of  humanity. 
But  on  this  account  also,  Luther’s  analogous  expressions  do  not 
cover  Hofmann’s  view,  although  he  calls  them  to  remembrance 
in  his  second  vindication,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  he 
belongs  to  tbe  Lutheran  confession.  Indubitably  that  positive 
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interpretation  of  Christ’s  life  in  accordance  with  His  calling, 
which  approaches  Schleiermacher  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  not 
in  harmony  with  Menken,  is  accompanied  by  a peculiar  view  of 
the  value  of  Christ’s  passion.  Hofmann  in  fact  discerns  " in  the 
life  of  Christ  the  active  exercise  not  merely  of  God’s  love  to- 
wards humanity,  but  also  of  His  hatred  against  sin,  seeing  that 
the  creative  beginning  of  the  new  relation  between  God  and 
humanity  has  not  been  brought  about  without  a corresponding 
termination  of  that  which  had  previously  existed  and  was 
determined  by  sin.  This  termination  begins  herewith,  that 
the  Beginner  of  a new  humanity  develops  His  life  under  that 
conditionality  of  human  nature  which  is  imposed  by  sin,  finds 
its  continuation  when  He,  the  righteous  One,  exercises  a voca- 
tion-activity against  sin,  and  attains  completion  when  He  sub- 
mits Himself  to  what  the  enmity  of  sin  against  God  imposes 
on  Him.”  “ The  utmost  that  the  Mediator  of  salvation  could 
suffer  and  perform  having  first  come  to  be  realized  in  His  suf- 
fering and  dying,  or  rather.  He  (as  we  read  in  p.  212)  having 
permitted  sin,  regarded  as  hostility  to  the  work  of  salvation,  to 
pass  over  Him  till  it  was  exhausted,”  accordingly  “ God’s  rela- 
tion which  had  been  determined  by  sin  passed  over  into  an 
end  which  was  at  once  in  correspondence  with  Himself  and 
with  the  Divine  decree  of  love,  and  thus  made  up  for  sin” 
(p.  334). 

I cannot  avoid  making  the  confession  that,  in  view  of  these 
sentences,  I am  in  the  very  unusual  position  of  agreeing  with 
Philippi,*  to  the  effect  that  this  connexion  of  thoughts,  literally 
taken,  is  absolutely  unintelligible.  Thus  much  is  clear,  that  if 
the  God- derived  life  of  Christ  is  sinless,  and  if  it  is  the  specific 
beginning  of  new  humanity,  then  sin  as  a principle  pervading 
human  fellowship  is  taken  aw’ay,  and  that  herein  God’s  loving 
will  can  at  the  same  time  be  recognised  as  hatred  against  sin, 
though  this  phrase,  “ hatred  of  sin,”  hardly  has  a biblical  ring. 
It  is,  moreover,  intelligible  to  me  that  Christ’s  life  is  presented 
as  a vehicle  of  God’s  counteraction  against  sin,  in  so  far  as  sin 
is  rebuked  by  Christ’s  word  and  conduct,  and  (as  temptation)  is 
repelled  from  Him  by  the  exercise  of  His  will  But  how  God’s 
hatred  against  sin  should  directly  show  itself  in  Christ’s  liability 

' Herr  Dr.  von  Hofviann  gfgfuubcr  dcr  lutherutchtn  VenChnwgs-  und  Rtdd- 
fertigtingsltUrf^  p.  47. 
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to  suffering,  and  in  His  actual  suffering  and  death,  without  the 
aid  of  the  usual  orthodox  doctrine  which  is  repudiated  by  Hof- 
mann, is  a question  which  it  passes  my  reason  to  answer.  Not 
more  convincing  is  the  assertion  that  in  the  death  of  Christ 
the  enmity  of  sin  to  the  work  of  redemption  was  exhausted.  For 
all  the  persecutions  the  Church  has  suffered,  all  the  martyr- 
doms, have  not  yet  exhausted  the  hostility  of  sin  to  the  work 
of  redemption,  even  when  we  limit  this  idea,  as  Hofmann  would 
have  us  to  do,  to  the  contemplation  of  Christ’s  life.  Only 
upon  Christ  personally  could  this  enmity  inflict  nothing  more 
than  death.  Hence  however  it  is  very  far  from  following 
as  a consequence  that,  in  the  new  relation  between  God  and 
humanity  as  represented  by  Christ,  sin  has  come  to  a conclu- 
sion. The  meaning  of  the  fact  is  at  most  this : that  Christ,  in 
his  vocation-obedience  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  surmounted  all  temptation  that  arose, 
through  suffering,  even  the  temptation  to  despair  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  that  He  gave  no  place  to  sin  in  His  will.  His  desires. 
His  disposition.  If,  now,  Hofmann’s  expression  about  the  active 
exercise  of  God’s  hatred  against  sin,  which,  according  to  him, 
was  displayed  in  Christ’s  liability  to  suffering  and  in  His  actual 
passion,  has  to  be  resolved  into  this,  that  Christ  victoriously 
withstood  the  temptations  involved  in  these  circiunstances, 
then  Hofmann  has  fallen  into  a violent  metonymy.  But  I am 
driven  to  suppose  so  since  Hofmann,  in  his  " First  Vindication  ” 
(pp.  8,  9),  does  not  deal  otherwise  with  the  idea  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  which  he  now,  out  of  complaisance  to  those  of  his  own 
party,  also  applies  to  Christ.  “ Christ  exchanged  His  Divine 
blessedness  for  subjection  to  tbe  wrath  of  God  against  mankind, 
and  to  the  power  of  Satan  over  mankind,  in  order  so  to  com- 
plete His  obedience  that  the  wrath  of  God  should  bring  Him 
to  the  utmost  distress  that  could  befall  Him  ; and  in  order  so 
to  experience  in  Himself  the  fruits  of  sin  that  the  last  and 
utmost  agony  of  His  passion  was  also  the  completion  of  His 
obedience.”  Hofmann  is  very  far  from  hereby  gliding  into  the 
orthodox  schema  of  the  idea  of  penal  satisfaction.  For  even 
his  adoption  of  the  idea  of  expiation  of  sin  has  not  in  this 
“Vindication”  the  customary  meaning.  Christ’s  obedience 
rather,  according  to  him,  expiates  sin  as  the  counter-prestation 
against  the  sin  of  Adam  in  so  far  as  He  brought  to  a conclusion 

35 
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well-pleasing  to  God  the  wrong  relation  to  God  which  origi- 
nated therein,  and  so  compensated  for  sin,  becoming  the 
beginner  of  new  sinless  humanity.^  So  also  the  wrath  of  God 
against  humanity,  to  which  Christ  submitted  Himself,  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  experience  of  the  Divine  act  exercised  on 
Christ  Himself,  but  only  of  the  experience  of  the  evU  which  in 
humanity  is  the,  result  of  the  wrath  of  God.  If  accordingly  the 
metonymy  of  Bohme  and  Oetinger  presents  itself  here,  my  re- 
spect for  Hofmann  compels  me  to  conjecture  that  this  key  also 
might  admit  of  application  to  the  above  delineated  train  of 
thought ; although  I am  of  opinion  that  theological  science  can 
dispense  with  the  support  of  metonymies. 

Accordingly  in  Hofmann’s  view  the  atonement  is  Christ’s 
obedience  in  His  calling  fulfilled  even  unto  death.  " Not 
merely  by  Him  but  in  Him  are  we  reconciled ; hence  also 
rightly  to  discern  His  Person  and  His  history  is  the  right  dis- 
cernment of  our  reconciliation.”  " He  is  not  a separate  Person 
near  yet  outside  humanity,  who  has  given  what  hiunanity 
ought  to  have  given,  but  the  Son  of  man  in  whom  humanity 
has  its  second  Adam.’”  And  the  humanity  of  Christ  is  the 
Church,  as  we  are  told  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Lehrgames 
of  the  Sehriffbenoeis.  By  this  line  of  thought  Hofmann  goes  as 
much  beyond  Schleiermacher  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  vision  of 
his  Church  party  and  of  those  who  imtil  now  have  been  his 
theological  opponents.  But  hereby  he  has  laid  down  the 
theme  of  the  scientific  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  for  he  has 
rightly  determined  its  religious  connexion.  Hereby  finally 
has  a Lutheran  for  once  broken  the  ban  of  Melanchthonian  tra- 
dition and  renounced  the  remissness  which  has  always  prevented 
the  due  apprehension  of  the  problem.  If  we,  the  members  of 
the  Christian  Church,  are  to  believe  that  God  in  Christ  has  re- 
conciled us,  the  Christian  Church,  with  Himself,  then  in  the 
Mediator  of  reconciliation  must  be  combined  not  merely  the 
love  of  God  that  reconciles,  but  at  the  same  time  the  humanity 
that  is  to  be  reconciled,  the  humanity  of  the  new  Adam.  But 
now  from  this  Hofmann  further  infers  that  justification  is  iden- 
tical with  reconciliation.*  In  the  righteousness  of  Christ  (the 

' Ju8t  as  Schleiermacher  (p.  481)  ailopted  the  idea  of  satisfaction  in  the 
sense  that  Christ  did  what  was  stifficient  to  procure  redemption. 

* ErtU  SdiutxechTift,  pp.  19,  20. 

> In  the  Zattchr\flfiir  ProUstantitmus  u.  Kirche  (1856),  p.  188. 
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new)  humanity  is  with  God  an  object  of  complacency.  In  the 
Person  of  Christ  is  contained  that  assurance  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  for  men  as  a whole  which  the  individual  in  faith  applies 
to  himself  without  the  mediation  of  an  intellectnal  process, 
inasmuch  as  by  the  Holy  Ghost  he  is  disposed  to  belong  to 
the  new  humanity  that  springs  up  in  Christ. 

This  line  of  thought  had  indeed  already  been  elaborated  by 
the  Reformed  divines.  But  Hofmann  has  undoubtedly  dis- 
covered it  for  himself ; for  the  exclusiveness  of  the  theologians 
who  desire  to  be  specifically  Lutheran  is  generally  wont  to 
show  itself  in  the  greatest  possible  ignorance  of  the  Reformed 
theology.*  He  has  discovered  the  purely  religious  expression 
for  the  idea  of  reconciliation  in  the  path  of  Biblical  theology, 
according  to  the  obligation,  which  he  recognises,  to  regard  the 
Bible  as  the  source  of  theology.  But  the  opposition  of  his  ( 

orthodox  opponents  has  its  root  herein,  that  they  make  use  of  f 

the  Bible  as  a supplementary  norm  for  a traditional  system,  > 

while  at  the  same  time  by  Luther's  or  by  their  own  similar  ’ 

religious  needs  it  is  at  the  outset  fixed  what  they  must  find  in 
the  Bible  in  order  to  maintain  their  soul’s  peace.^  In  short, 
between  the  contending  parties  there  subsists  the  opposition 
between  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  school  of  Bengel  and  the 
partial  use  of  Scripture  which  orthodoxy  makes ; but  not,  as 
Weizsacker  supposes,®  the  opposition  between  speculative  and 
experimental  theology.  For,  as  I have  shown,  it  is  equally 
certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  theological  speculation,  i.e.  pro- 
perly theoretical  and  scientific  theology  lies  beyond  Hofmann’s 
sphere  of  vision,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  precisely  the 
biblico-theological  results  which  he  has  reached  call  in  their 
present  form  for  theoretical  work.  They  consist  of  a series  of 
assertions,  the  mutual  relation  of  which  is  not  yet  shown  to  be 
necessary  and  alone  true,  when  they  are  simply  based  upon 
exegesis,  however  sound  that  exegesis  itself  may  be.  In  order 

' Otherwise  Philippi  (as  above,  p.  12)  would  aasuredly  not  have  contented 
himself  with  raising  against  Hofmann’s  view  of  justification  the  objection 
that  “ Scripture  and  the  Church  have  never  so  spoken,”  but  he  would  have 
cried  out  against  the  Reformed  taint  in  this  distinction  between  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  whole  and  of  individuals. 

* Compare  Philippi  as  above,  p.  56 ; Thomasius : Dcu  Bekenntnut  dor 
lutheriachen  Lehre  von  dvr  VeraOhnung  und  die  VeraChnungalehre  Hofmann' a, 
p.  104.  On  the  other  side,  see  Hofmann : Zteeife  Sehutzachr{fl,  p.  91  aqq. 

’ As  above,  p.  173. 
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to  reach  a higher  result  we  must  advance  to  what  Hofmann 
prohibits  ; in  fact  we  must  think  about  the  matter.  I should 
imagine  that  only  in  the  connexion  of  Systematic  theology  can 
the  problem  of  the  justification  of  the  totality  and  of  the  indi- 
vidual be  fully  solved,  and  that  it  is  not  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  biblico-theological  delineations.  For  Philippi  is  wrong 
when  he  says*  that  Hofmann  changes  justification  from  a 
forensic  act  into  an  ethical  process.  We  might  surely  conjec- 
ture from  Hofmann’s  descent  from  the  school  of  Bengel,  or  as 
Philippi  expresses  it,  from  his  harmony  with  Schleiermacher 
in  other  respects,  that  his  notion  of  justification  would  be  of  an 
old  Pietistic  texture.  But  in  this  very  point  his  divergence 
from  the  beaten  path  enables  him  to  maintain  the  Lutheran 
attitude  at  which  he  aims.  For  the  thought  of  the  justification 
of  the  entire  race  demands  that  justification  be  conceived  of 
in  the  form  of  a Divine  sentence  Still  in  the  trains  of  thought 
that  are  proper  to  biblical  theology,  this  proposition  is  accom- 
panied by  the  conclusion  that  it  is  faith  as  a moral  demeanour 
that  is  regarded  by  God  as  righteousnese*  How  far  this  last 
thought  can  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  other  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  a dialectical  procedure,  which  in 
its  nature  belongs  to  theoretical  theology.  While  believing  that 
in  this  matter  I have  vindicated  my  opposition  to  Hofmann’s 
view,  I would  still  hope  that  in  doing  so  I have  treated  his 
purpose  and  his  conclusions  fairly — more  fairly  than  his  former 
opponents,  who  stand  nearer  to  him  and  yet  much  further  ofif 
72.  The  school  of  Bengel,  as  represented  by  the  thinkers 
whom  we  have  passed  under  review,  renounced  the  thought  of 
Christ’s  penal  satisfaction.  But  that  thought  was  rejected  as 
a rule  by  aU  sections  of  the  positive  theology  of  Germany, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  up  to  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
present  century — by  Schleiermacher  as  well  as  by  the  biblical 
supra-naturalists  of  the  school  of  Storr, — Steudel  and  Klaiber — 
by  the  modem  Melanchthonians  such  as  Nitzsch  and  Liicke  ; 
finally,  by  the  representatives  of  modem  Pietism,  such  as 
Tholuck  and  Stier.  And  it  is  only  in  quite  a different  camp — 
in  Marheineke,  that  it  finds  currency — a currency,  however, 
which  has  not  been  maintained  in  the  school.  But  since  the 

^ Ar  above,  p.  50  tqq. 

* Schri/tbeweif,  i.  pp.  500,  563. 
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date  just  named,  it  has  again  found  theological  defenders 
within  the  school  of  BengeL  Probably  indeed  the  Wiirt- 
tembeig  preachers  of  the  old  Pietistic  stamp,  who  belong  to 
that  school,  have  since  then  invariably  held  the  doctrine  of 
Christ’s  penal  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time,  the  return  to 
this  thought  on  the  part  of  the  theologians  of  this  school  is  far 
from  meaning  a direct  return  to  the  doctrinal  tradition  of 
Lutheranism.  Bather  does  John  Fr.  von  Meyer  * at  the  outset 
assign  to  that  thought  quite  other  premisses  and  references 
than  he  found  in  the  orthodox  tradition.  As  we  have  seen, 
this  last  operated  with  the  ideas  of  God’s  justice  and  eternal 
law  in  such  a way  that  the  habituality  of  this  relation  of  God 
to  sinful  humanity  was  ranked  above  the  actuality  of  His 
grace,  and  that  satisfaction  by  Christ  (which  was  regarded  as 
necessary)  appeared  as  a material  rather  than  a personal 
pacification  of  God.  For  when  it  was  taught  that  the  wrath  of 
God  had  to  be  endured  and  appeased  by  Christ,  that  wrath 
was  understood  (in  accordance  with  a change  of  meaning  in 
the  word,  received  from  the  church  fathers,  and  corresponding 
to  their  abstract  fundamental  conception  of  God)  to  be  not  so 
much  an  acute  personal  affection,  as  the  operation  of  His 
habitual  penal  justice.*  In  opposition  to  this,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  religious  attitude  which  is  common  to  the  older 
Pietism  and  to  the  Illumination,  Meyer  establishes  the  per- 
sonality of  God,  who  is  the  ground  of  salvation,  by  means  of 
the  predicates  of  love  and  holiness.  The  latter,  however,  is 
regarded  by  him  not  merely  as  condescending  grace  (as 
Menken  teaches),  but  at  the  same  time  also  as  the  ground 
of  God’s  hatred  and  wrath  against  sin,  while  the  sinner  is  an 
object  of  God’s  compassion.  In  this  Meyer  undoubtedly  has 
the  Bible  on  his  side  more  than  Menken  has.  But  he  clothes 
the  material  of  the  biblical  intuition  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  a 

* Inbf griff  der  chrML  Glauhtnskhre,  1832. 

* Gerhjud : Loci  theU.  (ed.  Cotta)  tom.  iiL  p.  176. — Scriptur*  arBpmro- 
fra6i>t  tantiun  Deo  iram  tribuit,  notatur  enim  vindicUe  divine  effectua,  non 
turbulentus  Dei  affectua. — Ira  dupliciter  conaiderari  poteat  (1.)  maieriatiUr, 
c|Uo  reapectn  de&nitur  aangainia  aot  calorie,  qui  circa  cor  eat,  fervor  et 
ebullitio ; (2.)  formaliUr,  quo  reapectu  definitur  appetitua  doloria  viciaaim 
adveraario  inferendi.  Neutro  autem  modo  proprie  Deo  tribui  poteat  ira. 
Nod  priore,  quia  corporalia  iata  motio  in  incorporea  Dei  eaaentia  locum  non 
habet.  Non  poateriore,  quia  Deua,  utpote  immutabilia  drradqc  dolorem  aut 
triatitiam  pati  nequit,  et  proinde  appetitua  doloria  viciaaim  inferendi  in  eo 
non  habet  locum. 
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form  which  shows  an  indubitable  dependence  on  Jacob  Bohme, 
although  the  view  itself  goes  back  to  Luther  (p.  201).  “ The 
zeal  for  what  is  good,  which  belongs  to  God,  is  wrath,  the  con- 
suming fire  of  love  against  the  opposite  quality  of  sinners. 
The  expression  of  God’s  holiness  in  the  fire  of  wrath  has  its 
ground  in  the  Being  of  God,  but  is  foreign  thereto,  considered 
in  itself  To  speak  in  a physical  way,  the  wrath  of  God  is  the 
repelling  principle,  His  love  the  attractive ; both  are  one,  and 
again  concur  in  the  attraction  which  alone  is  eternal.  But  as 
long  as  the  love  of  God  cannot  attract  the  creature  with  his 
will,  thai  same  love  abides  on  him  as  wrath,  like  a cloud  which 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sim  only  compact  and  cannot  dissipate.” 
We  might  now  expect,  according  to  these  principles,  to  find 
Christ  exhibited  as  an  ofifering  to  the  wrath  of  God  in  the  room 
of  sinners ; but  circumstances  are  not  quite  favourable  to  this 
deduction.  By  Meyer's  account,  wrath,  as  the  opposite  of 
compassion,  falls  not  upon  the  sinner  but  upon  sin.  This 
conception  of  a love  that  has  no  outlet  does  not  coincide  with 
that  of  penal  justice,  which  visits  the  sinner  in  person,  or  his 
representative;  it  betokens  merely  that  a reconciliation  is 
needed,  not  of  God  but  of  men.  For  " to  take  away  from  the 
ereaiure  the  cavxe  of  the  expression  of  wrath  (in  other  words, 
sin  as  a fact)  is  equivalent  to  reconciling  the  creature  with 
eternal  love”  (as  above,  p.  174). 

Thus  although  Meyer  in  the  first  instance  moves  on  in  this 
line,  in  which  he  had  Oetinger  and  Menken  as  forerunners,  he 
yet  diverges  into  the  inference  already  stated,  which  markedly 
distinguishes  him  from  Menken.  But  he  agrees  with  both 
in  regarding  the  proper  crisis  towards  reconciliation  (of  men) 
as  lying  in  Christ’s  exaltation,  which  to  Him  is  the  reward  of 
that  obedience  which  was  complete  even  unto  death,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  cause  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  rays  of 
His  glorified  Spirit-life  to  flow  into  believers,  quicken  them  in- 
wardly and  outwardly  from  sin  and  death,  really  justify  them 
in  their  sanctification,  and  present  them  as  justified  children  of 
God  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness.  But,  besides  this, 
Meyer,  diverging  from  these  cognate  thinkers,  refers  Christ’s 
passion  and  death  (which  belong  to  His  perfect  obedience) 
particularly  to  the  annihilation  and  slaying  of  sin,  inasmuch  as 
in  it  is  contained  “ propitiation  to  the  law,”  and  “a  doing  away 
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of  wrath  by  love  in  a lawful  way,”  since  Christ,  though  He 
could  not  have  been  condemned  to  all  the  everlasting  and 
accursed  consequences  of  the  first  sin,  did  in  sympathy  with 
the  sins  of  all  ages  taste  the  pains  of  hell  upon  the  cross. 
Those  formulse  are  not  so  clear  as  could  be  wished,  especially 
as  the  idea  of  wrath,  which  has  been  indicated  above,  is  not 
confronted  with  them.  And  even  if  the  Lutheran  shaping  of 
the  doctrine  were  attained  by  Meyer,  he  yet  stands  far  removed 
from  that  verification  of  the  thought  of  Christ’s  penal  satis- 
faction in  the  religious  experience,  which  Lutheranism  makes. 
For  the  Lutherans  satbfy  themselves  of  the  trueness  of  that 
thought,  in  the  assurance  of  freedom  from  guilt  and  eternal 
punishment ; Meyer,  on  the  other  hand,  discerns  in  the  death 
of  Christ  an  exercise  of  the  Divine  penal  justice,  that  accords 
with  the  analogous  experience  when  “ we  are  crucified  with 
Him”  (as  above,  p.  186); — and  this  is  thoroughly  Pietistic.* 
But  along  with  this  it  is  very  worthy  of  notice  that  Meyer,  in 
seeking  to  take  his  bearings  entirely  by  the  help  of  Scripture, 
comes  to  adopt  principles  that  belong  to  the  Reformed  doctrine. 
That , Chm^  in  His  exaltation  received  the  reward  of  His 
obedience  is  indeed  so  clearly  stated  by  Paul,  that  the  un- 
scripturalness  of  the  Lutheran  dogmatic  in  the  denial  of  this 
truth  is  beyond  a doubt  Hence,  in  the  recognition  of  this 
fact,  Meyer,  Menken,  Oetinger,  Storr  (p.  386),  who  are  purdy 
biblical  theologians,  fall  in  with  the  Reformed  doctrina  Of 
similar  import  is  Meyer’s  assertion  that  Christ’s  descent  into 
hell  means  His  consummated  death.  His  deepest  humiliation ; 
as  also  the  thought  that  we  must  regard  Christ  in  His  agony 
in  the  garden  as  in  connexion  with  the  whole  of  humanity  as 
its  Head  and  Representative,  wherein  again  Hofmann  coincides 
with  him.  And  this  is  not  mere  chance.  For  with  reference  to 
justification  also,  Meyer  (as  above,  p.  217)  expresses  himself  in 
agreement  with  Hofmann  and  also  precisely  in  that  two-sided 

* Compare  Philippi  (a«  above,  p.  66) : “ He  who  takes  away  from  me  the 
atoning  blood  of  the  Son  of  Ood,  paid  as  a ransom  to  the'wrath  of  Ood,  who 
takes  away  the  satisfaction  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  vicariously 
given  to  the  penal  justice  of  Ood,  who  hereby  takes  away  justification  or 
forgiveness  of  sins  only  by  faith  in  the  merits  of  this  my  Surety  and  Mediator, 
who  takes  away  the  imputation  of  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  takes 
away  Christianity  altogether  so  far  at  I am  concerntd,  I might  then  jtut  at 
well  have  adhered  to  the  religion  of  my  ancestors,  the  seed  of  Abraham  after 
the  fiesh.”  Who  now  is  the  exemplaiy  Christian,  Meyer  or  Philippi  ! 
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way  which  ia  unavoidable  to  purely  biblical  theology.  On  the 
one  side  there  results  in  conversion,  “ that  justification  which 
not  only  is  established  in  Christ  for  all  the  world,  and  poten- 
tially present,  and  which  is  now  really  appropriated  to  this 
penitent  sinner ; ” on  the  other  hand,  “ his  repentance  and  his 
faith  in  the  merit  of  Christ  are  imputed  to  him  as  righteousness, 
i.e.,  he  is  so  regarded  as  if  he  had  never  sinned,  but  rather,  like 
Christ,  had  from  the  beginning  satisfied  God’s  law.”  And  it  is 
again  Beformed  (p.  272)  when  Meyer,  after  the  first  conversion 
and  justification  by  imputation,  expects  one  that  shall  always 
go  deeper,  in  other  words,  that  the  influences  of  sanctification 
shall  be  discerned. 

Should  it  be  thought  desirable  that  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation should  combine  the  idea  of  Christ’s  penal  satisfaction 
with  Abelard’s  fundamental  thought,  J.  Tobias  Beck  ‘ has  met 
this  requirement  as  fully  as  possible.  For  what  has  already 
(see  above,  p.  269)  been  regarded  as  a defect  in  the  orthodox 
doctrine, — that  it  does  not  in  accordance  with  the  Divine 
nature  of  Christ  regard  His  personal  prestations  in  His  life 
and  in  His  death  as  a revelation  of  the  Divine  grace,  but  in- 
terprets them  only  as  satisfaction  and  merit  in  the  room  of 
men, — is  brought  by  Beck  in  his  doctrine  into  prominence. 
And  in  fact,  not  only  does  he  carry  out  Abelard’s  thought  in 
such  a way  as  at  the  same  time  to  include  the  view  (peculiar 
to  the  older  Bietism)  of  the  conquest  of  sin  in  the  life  and 
death  of  Christ,  he  also  determines  our  intuition  of  the 
Mediator's  Person,  and  of  the  relation  of  His  Work  to  His 
Person  with  a completeness  previously  unknown.  (1.)  As 
Christ  in  His  eternal  existence  in  the  Godhead  is  of  one  essence 
with  the  Father,  He  accordingly,  as  the  equal  of  God,  repre- 
sents the  love  of  God  in  complete  living  reality.  (2.)  As  He, 
being  the  eternally  predestined  Head  of  God’s  kingdom,  is  the 
ground  and  purpose  of  the  creation  of  the  universe  in  general, 
and  the  standard  of  the  moral  destiny  of  men,  so  in  Uke 
manner  in  His  human  individuality,  in  virtue  of  His  liability 
to  temptation,  is  He  a member  and  representative  of  the  human 
race ; and  in  virtue  of  His  obedience  in  His  vocation,  is  Re- 
presentative and  supreme  Head  of  spiritual  humanity  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  destiny.  (3.)  As  His  faithful  obedience  was 

' Die  chritlL  Lthrwiutruch^fl  nach  den  bibluehen  Urkvnden.  Part  L 1841. 
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the  completion  of  His  personal  perfection,  it  was  at  the  same 
time  the  actual  fulfilment  of  His  mediatorial  calling  to  join 
Himself  to  sinful  humanity  and  appiupriate  it  to  Himself. 
(4.)  As  His  faithful  obedience  excludes  all  actual  sin  in  Him, 
while  love,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to  prove  itself  by  making 
itself  serviceable  to  sinful  men.  He  accordingly  permitted  evil 
to  come  upon  Him  as  suffering ; and  as  in  obedience  suffering 
and  doing  are  one  and  the  same.  He  vanquished  sin  in  the 
completion  of  His  obedience  unto  death,  convinced  it  of  its 
demerit  in  His  patience  under  suffering  and  in  the  surrender  of 
His  life  to  the  gracious  will  of  God,  glorified  the  love  of  the 
Father.  His  entire  attitude  in  His  death  has  the  character  of 
grace.  (6.)  While  His  self- surrender  unto  death  attracts  eternal 
vital  power  as  a good  of  revelation  to  men,  and  emancipates 
from  earthly  flesh  the  fulness  of  life  that  was  operative  in 
Him,  He  becomes  by  His  resurrection  efficient  to  the  unfolding 
of  His  life-treasure,  which,  as  Head  of  His  church.  He  imparts 
in  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit.  This  train  of  thought  connects 
itself  both  by  its  general  character  and  by  its  issue  with 
Oetinger,  Menken,  Stier,  and  Meyer ; while  the  assignation  to 
the  positive  thought  of  a revelation  of  the  Divine  love  in 
Christ’s  entire  obedience,  of  a higher  value  than  belongs  to  the 
negation  of  sin,  falls  in  with  Hofmann’s  view.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  arises  an  incongruity  in  form  between  this 
conclusion  and  the  express  value  assigned  to  the  Person  of 
Christ,  since  His  obedience  in  His  vocation  is  after  all  limited 
to  His  representing  the  love  of  God,  while  His  place  as  Repre- 
sentative and  Head  of  spiritual  humanity  or  of  the  Church  is 
not  at  the  same  time  vindicated  as  is  done  by  Hofmann.  Beck 
rather  reverts  to  the  Lutheran  representation  of  the  case, 
according  to  which  Christ  becomes  Head  of  the  Church  only  in 
His  exaltation ; for  he  regards  the  communication  of  the  Spirit 
as  the  positive  mediatorial  influence  whereto  the  completion  of 
His  mediatorial  task  in  the  individual  life  of  Christ  stands 
related  only  as  a preliminary  preparation.  This,  indeed,  is 
inconsistent  with  Beck’s  obvious  intention ; but  that  could 
have  been  rightly  carried  out  only  if  the  same  substance  of 
Christ’s  vocation-obedience  had  been  conceived  at  once  as  a 
representation  of  God’s  love  to  men,  and  as  a representation 
before  God  of  the  humanity  that  was  to  he  reconciled. 
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But  Beck  does  not  let  the  matter  rest  with  the  complete  convic- 
tion and  conquest  of  sin  by  the  obedience  of  Christ  in  His  voca- 
tion. For  as  sin  is  a real  disturbance  of  the  vital  power  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  brings  upon  the  sinner  the  reaction  of  God’s 
wrath,  death  and  the  curse,  there  was  necessary,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  purpose  of  redeeming  love,  a mediation  whereby  “ love 
comes  into  harmony  with  the  consequence  of  wrath  in  holiness, 
their  common  focus."  J ustice  is  the  presentation  of  the  harmony 
of  God’s  will  as  it  displays  itself  in  the  world ; particularly  of 
His  wrath  and  of  His  love  towards  the  sinner.  This  justice 
forms  the  basis  of  the  law  of  the  moral  world,  and  maintains 
the  right  of  that  law  by  rew’ards  and  punishments.  If  now,  in 
place  of  the  old  order  that  had  been  destroyed  by  sin,  a new 
one  is  to  be  introduced,  then  justice  must  exercise  itself  on  the 
one  hand  in  punishing,  and  on  the  other  in  rewarding.  In  cor- 
respondence with  this  come  in,  on  the  one  hand,  the  satisfactory 
merit  of  the  Mediator,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  faith, 
according  to  which  they  are  made  righteous  who  are  the  Medi- 
ator’a  Thus  God’s  wrath  reconciles  itself  with  His  love  through 
the  judicial  propitiation  of  His  wrath  unto  the  removal  of  the 
enmity  of  sin.  Not  merely  does  reconciliation  presuppose  pro- 
pitiation, it  includes  it  in  itself ; for  not  merely  does  God  accept 
the  propitiation.  He  Himself  institutes  it  And  as  the  recon- 
ciliation of  mankind  in  carport  holds  good,  the  entire  recon- 
ciling grace  of  the  Mediator  must  be  presented  as  really  Divine, 
just  as  much  as  it  must  be  received  by  humanity  as  its  cor- 
porate life  of  love  whence  the  individual’s  achievement  of  grace 
is  first  to  be  deduced.  Here  we  may  forbear  from  showing  how 
these  postulates  are  maintained  in  connexion  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  Christ’s  passion  and  death  as  a penal  satisfaction. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  in  this  connexion  that  the  above- 
mentioned  (No.  2)  threefold  quality  of  Christ  as  representative 
of  God  and  also  of  sinful  humanity  is  made  use  of ; and  Beck’s 
view  coincides  with  that  of  Hofmann,  at  least  in  so  far  as  he 
makes  out  reconciliation  to  be  directly  contained  in  the  Person 
of  Christ,  which  perfects  itself  in  vocation-obedience. 

But  the  idea  of  Christ’s  penal  satisfaction,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  which  Beck  is  distinguished  from  Hofmann,  is  placed 
by  him  in  a peculiar  connexion,  in  consequence  of  which  this 
approximation  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine  is  compensated  for  by 
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an  important  departure  therefrom  in  the  idea  of  justification. 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  bases  only  the  penal  satisfaction  of  Christ 
on  the  jnstioe  of  God;  the  justification  of  believers,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  bases  on  His  grace.  The  former  accordingly  has 
a real,  the  latter  an  imputed  character.  Beck  bases  both  in 
the  Divine  justice,  which  has  a real  character  whether  it  be 
punitive  or  rewarding.  Hence  it  follows  that  Christ’s  expia- 
tion of  sin  brings  with  it  a continuous  judgment  thereupon  in 
the  life  of  the  believer,  and  that  the  restoration  of  right  in 
the  Person  of  the  Mediator  lays  the  foundation  for  the  righteous- 
making  of  the  believer  as  a real  endowment  of  humanity.  Beck 
considers,  just  as  Meyer  does  (p.  551),  that  the  propitiatory  value 
of  the  death  of  Christ  is  mirrored  in  the  crucifixion  of  the  sins 
of  the  believer,  and  not  in  the  non-imputation  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  and  its  punishment'  As  in  this  the  prevailing  interest  of 
Pietism — actual  holiness — makes  its  appearance,  Beck  also  does 
not  satisfy  himself  with  the  Lutheran  thought  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  but  infers  from  it  that  union 
therewith  through  the  spirit  of  the  Mediator  which  takes  place 
in  faith.  For  the  taking  away  of  guilt — without  which  the 
sinner  would  still  be  a sinner  and  unjustified — first  comes  in 
when  with  the  faith  (which  is  the  condition  of  all  else)  there  is 
constituted  a righteousness  which,  though  not  infused  ready- 
made, has  become  a living  law.  In  accordance  with  this,  sancti- 
fication is  the  continuation  of  justification ; and  the  cleansing  of 
the  conscience,  which  takes  away  guilt,  must  evince  itself  in 
the  realization  of  purification  from  sins,  as  a getting  rid  of  sin, 
as  a redemption  from  sin  that  manifests  itself  in  the  conduct. 
This,  as  has  been  said,  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  older 
Pietism ; and  at  most,  it  is  in  the  confidence  with  which  he 
exegetically  defends  this  meaning  of  justification  that  Beck 
rises  above  the  similar  views  of  his  predecessors.  Amidst 
the  many  points  of  contact,  however,  between  Beck  and  Hof- 

* As  above,  p.  553  : “ As  condemning  sin  in  the  Mediator  and  rewarding 
His  righteonsnesa,  jnstice  in  Him  organizes  itself  as  the  new  law  of  faith  in 
Him,  whence  again  its  condemning  power  passes  over  all  flesh,  delivering  sin 
over  to  death,  so  that  man  either  dies  to  it  or  in  it ; in  the  fiist  case  receiv- 
ing the  full  reward  of  life  in  and  according  to  the  newly-formed  righteous- 
nen ; in  the  other  case,  receiving  the  full  punishment  of  death  in  and 
according  to  his  increasing  lawlessness.  By  both  means  combined,  the 
Divine  justice  terminates  in  the  complete  organization  of  a world,  freed  from 
all  disorder,  that  mirrors  the  justice  of  God." 
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mann,  this  also  ought  to  he  remembered,  that  the  former  so 
thoroughly  repudiates  the  forensic  meaning  of  justification  be- 
cause he  does  not  complete,  with  the  requisite  strictness,  the 
common  contemplation  of  the  reconciliation  and  justification  of 
renewed  humanity  or  of  the  Church  in  the  Person  of  Christ. 
In  the  Person  of  Christ  the  reconciliation  between  God  and 
humanity  can  be  seen  and  understood  ; but  in  Christ  grace  is 
not  at  the  outset,  as  we  are  told  above  (p.  535),  an  actual  gift  to 
humanity,  but  an  ideal  one.  This  determination  on  God’s  part, 
however,  can  only  be  thought  of,  as  Hofmann  supposes,  in  the 
form  of  a Divine  judgment 

What  is  questionable  in  this  Chrwtliehe  Lehrunsaenschaft  is 
the  very  wide  sense  in  which  the  word  “ science  ” is  applied  to 
Christian  doctrine.  If  it  were  not  for  the  many  strange  words, 
the  work  would  in  no  respect  differ  from  a second-rate  sermon, 
for  clear  fixing  of  ideas  and  adequacy  of  definition  are  as  much 
wanting  as  theoretic  proof  As  regards  this.  Beck  takes  the 
same  attitude  of  hostility  as  Hofmann  does,  thinking  with 
Bengel  that  he  may  reconstruct  the  system  of  thought  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  purely  by  exegesis  and  intuition.  This 
kind  of  theology  moreover  is  deliberately  isolated  from  any 
history  of  theology — and  that  too  not  merely  in  so  far  as  this 
last  is  a special  science,  but  also  in  so  far  as  it  presents  the 
connexion  of  the  religious  ideas  that  regulate  the  Church.  In 
carrying  out  his  doctrine  of  justification  (which  has  been  shown 
(above,  p.  536)  to  be  conditioned  by  Pietism)  Beck  takes  an 
attitude  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  fact  that  the  Reformation 
was  dominated  by  this  idea  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  rejected 
by  him ; he  neither  raises  nor  answers  the  question  what 
religious  interest  connects  itself  therewith,  or  how  that  interest 
stands  related  to  that  which  he  himself  has  at  heart  It  is 
indeed  his  intention  merely  to  exhibit  the  " Science  of  Chris- 
tian Doctrine  ” “ according  to  the  Bible  originals,”  and  these 
obviously  are  indifferent  to  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; and  he  thus  seems  to  escape  the  objection  which  has 
just  been  mada  But  the  authors  of  the  original  New  Testa- 
ment documents  are  not  indifferent  to  the  development  of  the 
Church  to  her  perfection ; the  Reformation  has  its  value  in  a 
specific  effort  after  the  perfecting  of  the  Church ; the  nonchal- 
ance which  Pietism  displays  towards  the  departure  of  a certain 
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form  of  doctrine  from  the  religious  intention  of  the  Reformers, 
and  its  general  indifference  to  the  history  of  the  Church  and 
its  doctrinal  development  stand  therefore  after  that  may  be  said 
in  a wrong’  relation  to  that  universal  impulse  which  proceeds 
from  the  original  records  of  Christianity.  To  the  majority  of 
the  works  in  dogmatic  theology  which  have  been  produced  in 
these  days,  but  above  all  to  this  ChristUche  Lehrwissenschaft  may 
be  applied  the  sa)ring  of  the  Prophet,  “ they  all  look  to  their  own 
way for  which  reason  the  many-sided  stimulus  to  a fruitful 
reconstruction  of  theology  which  it  affords  has  been  utterly  in- 
operative so  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned.  But  the  Biblical 
theology  which  has  sprung  from  the  lap  of  separatistic  Pietism 
is  determined  to  assert  itself  just  in  this  fashion,  and  therefore 
theoretical  form  and  every  reference  to  the  histoiy  of  theology 
are  alike  excluded. 

73.  Our  consideration  of  the  school  of  Bengel  has  led  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  older  Pietism,  which  through  it  exer- 
cises an  important  influence  on  the  theology  of  the  present, 
partly  remains  disaffected  towards  the  orthodox  thought  of 
Christ’s  penal  satisfaction,  and  partly  defends  it  from  a motive 
quite  different  from  that  which  makes  it  precious  to  Lutheran- 
ism ; and  thus  this  school  is  far  from  giving  to  the  thought  that 
sharp  definition  in  point  of  form  which  it  formerly  received. 
The  transition,  on  the  part  of  the  modern  Pietism,  to  the 
orthodox  doctrinal  form  has  accordingly  no  direct  or  necessary 
connexion  with  these  phenomena,  even  though  John  Fr.  von 
Meyer  has  attained  to  a position  of  special  authority  in  those 
circles.  That  transition,  speaking  generally,  is  connected  with 
the  Evangdische  Kirchtmeitung  and  with  the  name  of  Heng- 
stenberg,  who  was  its  editor  for  almost  forty-two  years.  If  the 
character  of  the  “awakening”  and  of  the  modem  Pietism, 
which  has  passed  over  from  the  Moravian  Brotherhood  into  the 
Evangblical  Church  of  Germany,  has  been  rightly  stated,  then 
Uengstenberg  was  little  fitted  by  his  mental  constitution  to 
participate  in  that  religious  tendency.  Without  vigour  or 
originality  of  fancy,  without  delicacy  of  feeling,  he  brought 
bald  intelligence  and  tenacity  of  will  a.s  his  leading  endow- 
ments into  the  circle  of  the  “ awakened.”  He  was  therefore 
able  to  make  its  interests  his  own  only  by  making  an  unctuous 
copiousness  of  typical  language  take  the  place  of  real  play  of 
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fancy,  and  by  substituting,  in  place  of  feeling,  a spirit  of  stub- 
born contention  for  everything  which,  in  the  varying  course  of 
years,  seemed  to  offer  the  prospect  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
the  party.  He  guided  that  party  to  a place  of  rule  in  the  Church 
by  associating  it  with  the  interests  of  political  stagnation  and 
reaction.  Now,  the  pretended  Churchliness  of  the  learned 
gentlemen  who  conducted  the  Evangdisehe  KirchmzeUwng  led 
them  in  the  special  circumstances  to  a repristination  of  the 
Lutheran  dogmatic,  particularly  in  the  doctrines  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  justification.  For,  formally  regarded,  the  tendency  of 
Lutheran  orthodoxy  to  seek  before  everything  else,  or  rather  at 
the  cost  of  everything  else,  the  assurance  of  reconciliation  and 
justification  through  Christ,  corresponds  to  the  style  of  Mora- 
vian piety  in  which  they  moved ; while  the  older  Pietism 
opposes  itself  to  both  in  its  striving  after  personal  sanctity.  It 
is  therefore  very  significant  that  Menken’s  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation was  disputed  by  Steiger  so  early  as  in  1830  and  once 
more  in  1837 — and  that  too  not  merely  on  account  of  its  chris- 
tological  postulate.  In  this  we  are  to  recognise  nothing  else 
than  the  separation  between  Pietism  in  “the  costume  of 
society  ’’  and  Pietism  in  “ conventicle-garb  ’’  (to  avail  myself 
of  Tholuck’s  pregnant  expression).  If,  accordingly,  modem 
Pietism,  in  order  to  evince  its  Churchliness,  even  planted  its 
foot  on  the  neck  of  its  older  ally,  there  could  not  be  any  sub- 
sequent hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Kirchemeiiung  as  to 
whether  the  Lutheran  or  Reformed  Dogmatic  should  be  adopted. 
For,  although  the  editor  was  of  Reformed  origin,  he  was  as 
ignorant  of  the  Reformed  dogmatic  as  any  of  his  theological 
contemporaries ; and  all  that  was  known  about  it,  viz.,  that  it 
was  based  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  repeUed  those  out- 
and-out  modems  who  in  this  respect  could  not  deny  that  they 
were  children  of  the  Illumination.  If  we  further  take  into 
account  that  even  the  theological  defenders  of  the  Union  were 
as  far  as  possible  from  thinking  of  the  Reformed  dogmatic — 
Schweizer  was  absolutely  the  first  who  in  1844  rediscovered  it 
— it  was  a matter  of  course  that  the  Moravian  “ awakening  ” 
should  seek  its  dogmatic  confirmation  and  its  exclusive 
Churchly  stamp  precisely  in  the  restoration  of  Lutheran  tradi- 
tion, long  before  Hengstenberg,  from  reasons  of  ecclesiastical 
politics,  renounced  the  Union,  under  the  shelter  of  which  how- 
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ever  modem  Pietism  had  developed  itself  into  a notable  factor 
in  the  Church. 

The  writer  of  the  dissertation  Oeschichtliches  aus  der  Ver- 
sohnungs-  und  Qenugthwingalehre^  which  specially  refers  to 
Anselm,  Grotius,  Menken,  and  incidentally  also  to  Socinus, 
Thomas,  Duns,  De  Wette,  has  interspersed  his  own  positive 
views  as  polemical  purposes  demanded.  But  as  he  himself 
neither  aims  at  a historical  understanding  of  the  course  of  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation,  nor  has  attained  anything  of  the  kind 
in  his  broken  and  mangled  presentation  of  the  material — a 
presentation  which  is  given  in  the  tisual  petulant  tone, — what 
here  falls  to  our  lot  is  simply  to  characterize  his  view  in  so  far  as 
from  it  the  theological  tendency  which  the  Kirchtmeitung  adopts 
may  be  gathered.  For  so  far  as  the  attitude  of  this  scholar  is 
determined  by  history,  he  asserts  the  substantial  agreement  of 
Anselm’s  doctrine  with  the  Bible ; and  although  he  himself 
allows  it  to  be  formally  incomplete,  he  yet  is  of  opinion  that 
the  opponents  or  " enemies  ” of  that  doctrine,  in  disputing  it, 
take  offence  at  Christ  Himself ! Hereby  is  the  new  dogmatism 
characteristically  inaugurated ; the  recognition  of  Anselm’s 
schema  of  Christ’s  satisfaction  to  God  is  proclaimed  to  be  the 
indispensable  condition  of  Christianity ; the  theoretical  in- 
strumentality is  ranked  along  with  the  ground  and  the  purpose 
of  religion  as  equal  in  value  to  them.  Then  his  objections  to 
Menken  resolve  themselves  into  this,  that  the  assurance  of  for- 
giveness of  sins  which  corresponds  to  the  penal  satisfaction  of 
Christ  does  not  receive  decisive  weight  from  him.  At  the 
same  time,  the  man  recognises  that  the  “ orthodox  dogmatic 
writers  of  our  Church  ” have  systematically  separated  sanctifica- 
tion too  much  from  justification,  and  kept  too  much  in  the 
background  what  is  common  to  both  ; it  is  according  to  him  a 
merit  of  the  modem  period,  particularly  of  Schleiermacher,to  con- 
template the  representative  attitude  of  Christ  towards  hiimanity, 
upon  which  justification  and  sanctification  rest,  more  in  the 
totality  of  His  life  and  in  the  significance  of  His  humiliation 
and  incarnation  taken  as  a whole.  In  his  own  name  he  affirms, 
with  this  purpose,  that  the  Son  of  Ood  being  made  man  under- 

^ EvangeUteht  Kirchtmeitung,  1834,  37,  38.  Baar’s  conjecture  (as  above, 
p.  679)  that  Sartorius  was  its  author,  has  since  been  denied  by  that  writer 
{Lehre  von  der  heUigen  Lithe,  ii.  p.  70). 
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took  the  abolition  of  the  guilt  of  human  sin  as  well  as  of  sin- 
itself:  that  He  did  this  in  human  nature,  yea,  as  huvian  nature  ; 
hereby  human  nature  itself  was  delivered  from  sin  in  Him,  If 
now  this  eagerness  to  make  some  progress  is  far  from  betraying 
a single  clear  thought,  the  learned  author  becomes  more  intelli- 
gible when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  reproduction  of  the  Lutheran 
tradition ; but,  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  the  modesty  of  his 
task,  he  embellishes  his  delineations  with  exaggerations  of  the 
most  serious  kind.  “ Sin  is  n^ation  of  God  Himself.  The 
relation  of  God  to  sin  is  an  absolute  one  ; it  is  His  relation  to 
the  negation  of  Himself.  The  idea  of  punishment  enters  in 
along  with  this  relation  by  the  will  of  God.  As  soon  as  man 
falls  into  sin  he  of  necessity  becomes  subject  to  ruin  and  death. 
The  power  of  God  which  asserts  itself,  which  at  the  same  time 
is  the  outflow  of  His  will,  is,  when  thought  of  as  an  internal 
state  having  relation  to  sin.  His  wrath.  To  man  his  own  con- 
version is  absolutely  impossible ; because  the  absolute  relation 
(which  is  one  of  destruction)  must  fulfil  itself  in  him  in  accord- 
ance with  eternal  right  If  the  relation  of  destruction  is  to  be 
done  away,  then  not  only  must  sin  clear  off  its  guilt,  it  must 
itself  be  abolished  so  far  as  men  are  concerned.  Man  as  sinner 
is  incapable  of  this ; therefore,”  etc.  This  theology  assuredly 
needed  its  admixture  of  pathetic  strength  of  faith  and  of  in- 
genious straining  after  new  thoughts,  in  order  to  divest  itself  of 
the  feeling  of  its  own  meagreness,  and  to  impose  upon  its 
readers  (whose  power  of  judging,  however,  was  at  the  same 
time  impaired  by  having  mere  theological  fragments  presented 
to  it  in  many-coloured  variety).  Thus  while  this  dissertation 
did  not  deserve  to  be  noticed  even  for  a moment,  so  far  as  its 
direct  bearings  on  theological  science  and  its  history  are 
concerned,  it  is  yet  significant  as  a symptom  of  the  tone  and 
of  the  theological  pretensions  which  the  learned  conductors  of 
the  Kirchenzeitung  were  able  to  diffuse  in  the  circles  of  the 
clergy ; symptoms  of  the  mental  atmosphere  which  finally  dis- 
posed people  to  accept  the  bald  repristination  of  thoughts  long 
ago  superannuated. 

The  same  pretension  to  progress  with  which  this  reactionary 
tendency  began  its  career  is,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
penal  satisfaction  is  concerned,  to  be  observed  also  in  a treatise 
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by  K F.  Gdschel/  which  the  contributor  to  the  Kirchmzdtwng, 
whom  we  have  just  been  criticising,  characterizes  with  high 
commendation  as  the  deeply  thought-out  production  of  a 
talented  jurist  It  is  in  the  forms  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  that 
this  jurist  places  his  notions  of  law  at  the  disposal  of  theology 
— which  last,  as  the  science  of  the  absolute  spirit,  he  regards 
both  as  the  summit  and  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and 
science.  It  is  moreover  the  juristic  notion  of  punishment 
which  he  intends  to  develop ; and  this  he  proposes  to  do  in 
accordance  with  Scripture — which  is  regarded  as  the  source  of 
all  knowledge — Scripture  which  he  designs  to  interpret,  not 
after  the  wont  of  many  “ dear  Christians,”  merely  by  reference 
to  single  passages,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  very  Spirit  which  is  its 
author.  In  accordance  with  this  the  opposition  asserted  in  the 
ordinary  doctrine  between  justice  and  grace,  punishment  and 
forgiveness,  is  denied.  Punishment,  according  to  him,  is  not 
an  evil  simply ; and  the  pardon  of  a criminal  or  the  quashing 
of  a process  leaves  the  criminal  to  appear  a criminal  after  all, 
or  does  not  make  the  accused  person  appear  as  innocent 
Punishment,  he  thinks,  does  not  mean  merely  the  restoration  of 
objective  right  as  against  subjective  arbitrariness ; it  denotes 
also  the  adjustment  between  right  and  the  subjective  will,  so 
that  “ at  last  hearts  as  it  were  fall  in  sincerely  and  of  them- 
selves with  the  right”  In  this  course  of  events  the  right  itself 
exhibits  itself  as  grace,  as  an  outflow  of  love,  and  punishment  as 
a ground  of  forgiveness ; for  “ crime  is  forgiven  precisely  by 
punishment”  In  correspondence  with  this  is  the  appeal  to  the 
conduct  of  a human  judge.  While  he  has  to  exercise  penal 
justice  as  an  outflow  of  love  towards  the  sinner,  he  must 
sympathize  with  the  condemned,  both  to  cheer  him  and  to 
quicken  his  conscience.  But  what  is  exhibited  among  men 
very  imperfectly  in  these  respects,  is  seen  in  archetypal 
perfection  in  God,  whose  conduct  is  the  ground  of  the  de- 
rivative ordinance  of  men.  For  the  God-man,  who  in  His 
esseTice  is  one  with  God  the  Father,  the  punishing  Judge,  as 
well  as  with  sinful  humanity, — “ for  He  is  humanity  wholly, 
which  the  individual  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy  is  only  in 

* Dot  Strafrecht  u.  die  AritUiche  Lehre  von  dtr  Satit/action.  ZentreuU 
BlStkr  aus  den  Iland-und  Hiilfeacten  eines  Juristen.  Fart  i.  (1832)  pp.  468- 
494. 

36 
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part,” — but  by  His  Person  is  distinguished  from  both,  carries 
out  the  punishment  of  universal  sin,  by  that  rule,  to  forgiveness. 
Now,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  comparison  carried  out  to 
the  result  that  the  God-man,  as  condemning  judge,  sympatlmes 
with  the  humanity  which  he  pxmishes,  but  that  the  Grod-wi«n 
gives  effect  to  this  sympathetic  disposition  by  taking  this 
punishment  vicariously  upon  Himself.  This  formula,  however, 
is  not  framed  by  Goschel, — plainly  because  history  is  incon- 
sistent with  it.  For  Christ  has  not  as  judge  visited  mankind 
with  evils  as  pvmishments.  Rather  is  this  function  avowedly 
relegated  to  the  future,  although  by  the  premisses  it  required 
to  be  traced,  as  the  first  and  main  thing,  in  the  historical 
appearance  of  the  God-man.  Goschel  thus  does  not,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  frame  his  formula  in  accordance  with  the 
identity  of  the  God-man  with  God  and  with  humanity  in  His 
essence,  but  in  accordance  with  His  personal  distinctness  from 
both  “ By  His  distinctness  from  the  Peraon  of  judge,  who  in 
essence  is  like  Him,  His  penal  suffering  is  for  Him  actual  and 
cardinal  suffering ; wherefore  it  appears  as  vicarious  satisfac- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  personal  distinctness  between  the 
suffering  and  the  guilty  persons ; but  essentially  it  is  not  vicari- 
ous, for  in  His  essence  He  is  one  with  the  guilty ; in  fact.  He 
is  the  essence  which  He  represents  more  completely  than  is 
the  individual  whom  He  represents.”  The  second  sentence  of 
the  formula,  in  spite  of  the  prefatory  remark  about  the  appear- 
ance which  His  suffering  produces,  is  carried  up  to  an  identity 
in  essence  with  hiunanity.  By  this  we  know  that  the  first 
sentence  is  wrong ; for  in  it  the  point  is  the  identity  in  essence 
of  the  God-man  with  the  Divine  Judge  and  His  sympathetic 
suffering  when  punishment  is  imposed;  the  notion  of  penal 
suffering,  which  is  introduced  in  place  of  this,  has  no  ground 
whatever  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  formula 

By  this  violation  of  logic,  Goschel  has  disguised  the  incon- 
gruence of  his  theory  with  the  historical  appearance  of  the 
God-man.  But  his  premisses  also,  respecting  the  relation  be- 
tween punishment  and  forgiveness,  contradict  his  purpose.  For 
what  he  unfolds  is  not  the  juristic  but  the  paedagogic  idea  of 
punishment.  This  last  form  of  punishment  is  based  directly 
upon  love  ; the  justice  which  it  embodies  evinces  love,  “ as  we 
know  from  the  very  nursery  ” (as  above,  p.  483) ; forgiveness 
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is  of  course  implied  in  this  idea  of  punishment ; by  it  naughti- 
ness is  forgiven.  But  to  say  that  by  criminal  punishment  crimt 
is  forgiven,  as  Grdschel  phrases  it,  betokens  the  confusion  that 
pervades  his  line  of  thought ; and  legal  punishment  is  legal 
punishment,  his  assumption  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
even  when  it  is  as  far  as  may  be  from  bringing  the  criminal  to 
recognise  his  moral  guilt  and  the  justness  of  the  evil  with 
which  he  is  visited ; in  this  last  purpose  therefore  it  is  not  the 
essential  feature  of  criminal  but  of  paedagogic  punishment  that 
is  expressed.  In  like  manner  also  to  demand  sympathy  as  an 
essential  condition  of  penal  visitation,  holds  good  only  with 
regard  to  paedagogic  chastisement;  but  in  criminal  justice  this 
disposition  of  the  judge  comes  in  only  incidentally,  and  has  no 
influence  upon  the  discharge  of  his  function.  In  paedagogic 
penal  justice,  however,  a vicarious  representation  of  the  guilty 
by  the  innocent  has  as  little  place  as  in  criminal  law.  Bather 
if  it  stand  firmly  established  that  in  that  sphere  foigiveness  is 
brought  about  precisely  by  means  of  punishment,  then  the 
purpose  of  bringing  back  the  mind  to  righteousness  in  general 
would  be  missed  in  the  vicarious  penal  suffering  of  another ; or 
if,  at  all  events,  in  an  exceptional  case,  a punishment  that  by 
oversight  has  overtaken  an  innocent  person  seems  to  be 
paedagogically  operative  upon  the  guilty  party,  in  that  case  it 
falls,  “ as  we  know  from  the  nursery,”  under  the  category  of 
penal  example.  Giischel,  accordingly,  if  he  had  logically  judged 
of  Christ’s  penal  satisfaction  in  harmony  with  his  premisses, 
would  neither  have  reached  nor  found  it  necessary  to  reach  the 
conclusion  of  assigning  such  a value  to  Christ’s  passion,  but 
would  merely  have  found  himself  occuppng  the  same  standing- 
ground  with  Grotius. 

The  same  tendency  to  divest  the  thought  of  Christ’s  penal 
satisfaction  of  its  juristic  restriction  and  to  deepen  it  ethically, 
is  manifested  by  Ernest  Sartorius.*  Of  course,  as  might  be 
expected  from  his  identification  with  Evang.  Kirchemeitung, 
in  intention  he  adheres  to  the  thought.  But  it  is  to  be 

* Die  Lehre  von  der  heiligen  Liebe.  Part  iL  Von  dtr  veredhnenden  Liebe, 
1844.  The  track  of  Sartorins  is  followed  more  or  less  plainly  by  H. 
Martensen:  Chrietliche  Dor;m<Uik  (1849).  From  the  Danish  in  1850.  W.  F. 
Geas  : Drei  AhhaniUungen  iiber  die  Vertbhnung  in  the  Jahrb.f.  deuUche  Theol. 
iL,  iii.,  iv.,  1857-59.  Herm.  Plitt : Evanyelieche  Olaubentkhre  nacli  Sehr\ft 
u.  Erfahrung.  Two  vols.  1863-64. 
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questioned  whether  by  interpreting  Christ’s  entire  obedience 
as  an  offering,  and  by  his  notion  of  expiation  he  realizes  his 
intention  of  defending  the  juristic  element  in  the  old  doctrine, 
and  incorporating  it  with  his  own  view.  To  begin,  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice  and  the  little  concern  shown 
for  juristic  precision  in  the  use  of  the  notion  of  satisfaction,  re- 
minds of  limboFch  (p.  316).  But  then  Sartorius  recedes  from 
Lutheranism  in  the  assertion  that  Christ’s  sacrifice  corresponds 
not  to  a law  of  works  but  to  the  eternal  law  of  love  and  self- 
denial,  so  that  he  expressly  declines  to  maintain  a quantitative 
equivalence  between  the  suffering  of  Christ  and  the  punish- 
ment that  humanity  had  incurred  by  reason  of  sin.  For,  says 
he,  what  we  are  considering  is  redemption  not  from  punish- 
ment but  from  guilt}  This  last  is  the  real  original  punishment 
of  sin,  and  we  can  be  made  free  from  all  other  punishments 
only  on  the  assumption  of  our  being  entirely  clear  of  the 
relation  of  guilt  But  for  this  purpose  a positive  satisfaction 
by  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  needful, — a satisfaction  which  God 
as  the  ReconcUer  has  provided  for  by  the  mission  of  the  sinless 
God-man,  and  in  such  a way  that  He  Himself  is  reconciled  by 
the  entire  obedience  of  the  latter,  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  fuU 
self-denial  For  as  sacrifice  has  its  full  value  not  in  an  ob- 
jective material  prestation,  but  in  personal  siurender  to  God, 
the  true  destination  of  sacrifice  is  realized  (sin  being  pre- 
supposed) in  voluntary  endurance  of  the  sufferings  which  are 
imposed  as  punishments.  To  the  sinner,  indeed,  this  wiRing- 
ness  is  not  in  itself  possible,  and  therefore  it  is  not  every  one 
who  can  produce  this  propitiatory  prestation  either  for  himself 
or  for  others.  But  Christ  attains  unto  it,  being  as  the  Sinless 
One  at  tbe  same  time  the  Head  of  human  society,  and  as  the 
Obedient  and  Righteous  One  bearing,  in  His  compassionateness 
towards  men,  sympathy  with  their  suffering  which  is  the 
reward  of  sin.  Thus  by  His  perfect  love  in  obedience  to  the 
law  He  made  propitiation  for  sin  in  suffering  and  dying,  and 
God,  having  accepted  this  sacrifice,  has  forgiven  its  guilt  to 
humanity  as  represented  by  Christ 

There  are  two  points  in  this  line  of  thought  which  are  new 
and  run  counter  to  the  Lutheran  tradition.  The  notion  of  law 
is  ethically  and  not  legally  conceived,  and  the  notion  of  propi- 
* Here  Tioftrunk’a  distinction  comes  in  (see  above,  p.  422). 
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tiation  is  separated  from  that  of  punishment  But  this  being 
the  case,  the  notion  required  to  be  defined  positively  also ; and 
though  this  is  omitted  by  the  theologians  before  us,  we  are  yet 
helped  to  an  understanding  of  their  view  by  the  remark  that 
to  propitiate,  if  it  does  not  mean  “ to  pay  the  penalty,"  means 
only  to  “ establish  peace.”  But  if  now,  according  to  Sartorius, 
self-denying  volurUary  suffering  of  Divine  punishment  is  the 
very  idea  of  propitiatory  sacrifice,  then  the  proof  that  the 
notion  of  propitiation  has  place  in  a given  case  is  not  first 
found  in  an  operation  proceeding  beyond  this  act  itself,  but  is 
already  given  in  a reflex  operation  of  that  act  upon  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  subject.  The  voluntary  endurance  of  evils  puts 
the  subject  in  peace  with  the  evils  themselves,  changes  the 
feeling  of  pain  that  they  occasion  into  a sort  of  pleasure,  sub- 
stitutes for  their  penal  quality  the  meaning  of  Divine  discipline, 
that  is  to  say,  relative  benefaction.  If  now,  Christ’s  loving 
and  patient  submission  to  the  suflerings  which  have  for  sinners 
the  force  of  punishment  operates  with  propitiatoiy  efficacy, 
this  has  at  first  sight  no  other  meaning  than  what  is  con- 
veyed by  Schleiermacher  (p.  470)  under  the  name  of  Reconcilia- 
tion through  Christ,  to  the  effect  that,  while  He  " communicates 
His  own  good,’’*  He  reconciles  those  who  are  His  to  the  evils 
that  befall  them,  that  is,  to  the  whole  divinely-planned  order- 
ing of  their  lif&  This  agreement  between  the  two  is  shown 
further  herein,  that  Sartorius  (as  above,  p.  68),  like  Schleier- 
macher (p.  480),  discerns  the  satisfactory  efficacy  of  Christ’s 
High-priestly  activity  in  the  merciful  love  whereby  He  tm  onr 
behalf  has  descended  from  the  throne  of  God  to  the  deepest 
humiliation ; in  other  words,  the  direction  of  the  priestly  work 
is  towards  us,  not  towards  God.  But  when,  over  and  above 
this,  the  analogy  with  orthodoxy  is  maintained  by  the  thought 
that  the  prestation  in  question  is  directed  towards  the  recon- 
ciliation of  God  Himself,  whereby  also  peace  between  God  and 
men  is  secured,  Sartorius  again  glides  into  a similarity  to  Lim- 
borcL  The  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  love  by  Christ  as  repre- 
sentative of  humanity — such  a restoration  of  the  moral  order  of 
the  world  makes  it  possible  to  God  to  bring  in  an  unimpeded 
loving  intercourse  with  believers.  Christ’s  propitiation  is  then 
an  extraordinary  prestation,  to  which  He  was  not  bound  for 
* Sartorius : as  above,  p.  62. 
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His  part,  and  so  in  virtue  of  its  voluntariness  constitutes  His 
merit}  If,  moreover,  God,  in  consideration  thereof,  forgives 
men  their  guilt,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rucessity  that  be- 
longs to  legal  procedure  is  excluded  from  the  whole  connexion 
of  ideas,  we  can  only  think  of  a free  determination  of  God, 
which  Sartorius  expresses  by  saying  that  Christ’s  sacrifice  in 
its  perfection  was  accepted  by  the  Father  (as  above,  p.  76).  The 
material  interpretation  of  Christ’s  merit  as  propitiation,  cer- 
tainly, was  one  never  made  by  Limborch.  Sartorius,  however, 
in  the  formal  arrangement  of  his  notions  as  clearly  approxi- 
mates to  the  model  of  Limborch  as  he  avoids  the  Lutheran 
schema  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  the  intention  ethically  to 
deepen  the  idea  of  penal  satisfaction,  properly  speaking,  fails 
to  carry  Goschel  beyond  Grotius,  and  brings  Sartorius  into  close 
proximity  to  Limborch. 

The  full  and  frank  repristination  of  the  doctrinal  tradition  of 
Lutheranism  first  made  its  appearance  in  literature  in  1850, 
in  the  period  of  intense  political  and  ecclesiastical  reaction. 
In  fact,  through  Thomasius  it  reached  its  climax  in  Philippi’s 
Kirchliche  Olaubenslehre.^  The  former  of  these  still  departs 
in  one  or  two  respects  from  the  correct  reproduction  of  the 
opinions  of  the  fathers  of  his  Church,  adopting  some  things 
from  Sartorius.  These  “not  unimportant  vacillations”  draw 
from  Philippi  the  judgment  that  “ even  here  a sure  and  full 
measure  of  Church  knowledge  appears  to  have  been  not  yet 
perfectly  attained.”  With  regard  to  Philippi  himself,  however, 
Hofmann  * observes,  that  a man  whose  systematic  activity  in 
theology  consists  in  stringing  together  traditionary  sentences 
in  a traditionary  form  undoubtedly  runs  no  great  risk  of  mak- 
ing mistakes.  It  is  a pity  that  Hofmann  has  not  noticed  how 
Philippi,  in  his  tract  against  him,  makes  a trip  of  a kind  quite 
surprising,  in  interpreting  the  significance  of  Christ’s  death  to  be 
that  of  a penal  example.*  However,  as  Thomasius  and  Philippi 

‘ ThU  laat  expression  is  of  my  selection,  as  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs 
is  an  inference  of  my  own,  drawn  in  order  clearly  to  exhibit  the  range  of 
the  view  of  Sartorins. 

* Thomasius : Christi  Ptrton  u.  Werk,  Part  III.  Div.  i.,  1859.  Philippi  : 
Kirchlichf  Olaubtmtlfhre,  Part  iv.  sec.  ii.,  1863. 

* Ertte  Schutz»chr^t,  p.  2. 

* As  above,  pp.  4i,  42.  The  point  to  be  urged  is  not  so  much  that  Christ 
has  done  and  suffered  what  we  ought  to  have  done  and  suffered,  but  rather 
that  the  iuviolable  supremacy  and  the  unqualified  authority  of  the  infinite 
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alike  intend  to  reproduce  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  justification,  and  as  the  slight  departures  made  by  the 
former  have  already  been  catalogued  by  the  latter  (as  above, 
p.  234) ; as,  moreover,  I have  already,  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
brought  forward  and  investigated  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and 
the  peculiar  character  that  of  right  belongs  to  it,  I am  so 
happily  situated  as  to  be  able  to  spare  myself  the  trouble  of 
presenting  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  theologians  of  Erlangen 
and  Rostock.  Only  two  remarks  force  themselves  upon  me. 

Firstly,  they  both  develop  the  connexion  of  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  on  the  basis  of  the  postulates  which 
the  individual  religious  need  lays  down,  while  Thomasius 
always  makes  use  of  subjective  experience  as  an  allowable 
ground  of  knowledge  of  truths  of  dogmatic  theology.  This  is 
thoroughly  modern ; and  is  fitted  seriously  to  compromise  the 
objectivity  of  doctrine.  Must  the  religious  experience  of  these 
two  gentlemen  pass  within  the  Church  as  the  normal  ? Already 
(above,  p.  555)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  penal  value  of  the 
death  of  Christ  (which  is  postulated  by  both  as  that  annulment 
of  the  law’s  condemnation  of  the  sinner  which  the  case  requires) 
is  judged  in  the  religious  experience  of  others  only  by  the 
standard  of  the  penal  value  of  the  believer’s  daily  repentance. 
Are  von  Meyer  and  Beck  on  that  account  to  be  pronounced 
unworthy  of  full  communion  in  the  Evangelical  Church  ? Or 
if  a believer,  from  his  readiness  patiently  to  bear  for  Christ’s 
sake  the  evils  that  befall  him,  accepts  indeed  in  the  meaning  of 
Sartorius  the  propitiatory  value  of  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
denies  its  pened  value,  has  he  no  title  to  do  so  within  the 
Evangelical  Church  ? Or  finally,  if  with  Hofmann  one  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  juristic  equation  between  Christ’s 
prestations  and  our  liability  nothing  is  held  forth  of  which 
living  faith  may  take  hold,  is  one  eo  ipso  excommunicated  from 
the  Lutheran  Church  ? Who  is  audacious  enough  to  proscribe 
in  the  Church  even  indirectly  these  rebgious  standpoints? 
He  who  regards  his  own  individual  experience  of  a conscience 
crushed  by  the  law,  and  of  the  pacification  of  his  conscience 
by  the  penal  satisfaction  of  Christ  as  the  normal  standpoint 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  must  at  least  not  appeal  to  the  fact 

holiness  of  God,  which  had  been  absolntely  negatived  by  sin,  had  to  be 
brought  to  absolute  currtnq/  and  rteogn'U'ton. 
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that  Luther  himself  counts  upon  the  universal  validity  of  his 
own  experiences  in  that  direction.  For  the  postulate  has  been 
proved  by  the  Church’s  history  of  300  years  to  have  no  universal 
validity,  because  in  its  very  nature  it  can  indeed  call  a sect 
into  existence,  but  is  not  adapted  for  exclusively  defining  and 
limiting  the  piety  that  is  possible  and  warrantable  within  the 
Church.  Therefore  I doubt  whether  a doctrine  of  faith  so 
founded  on  individual  religious  experience  has  a churchly 
character.  It  is  however  in  the  relation  of  the  party  to  the 
school  sf  Bengel  that  we  are  to  seek  the  circumstances  which, 
beyond  question,  gave  immediate  occasion  to  this  subjective  way 
of  establishing  a would-be  churchly  theology.  The  latter 
school  has  brought  the  new  orthodoxy  to  the  proof  that  it  can 
no  longer  profess  to  be  the  biblical  theology  which  exliausts 
Scripture  as  the  source  of  theology  ; nay,  if  the  problem  which 
the  old  school  took  in  hand  is  worked  out,  the  result  is  not  the 
repristination  of  the  doctrinal  conceptions  of  Lutheranism. 
But  the  frank  admission  of  what  is  actually  the  case  with 
orthodoxy — that  in  it  a system  of  belief  reached  by  tradition 
subsequently  proves  its  dogmas  by  the  dicta  probantia  of 
Scripture  as  a norm, — would  contravene  a recognised  principle 
of  Reformation  theology.  All  theological  truths  were  accord- 
ingly, to  begin  with,  postulated  from  the  religious  experience, 
and  thereafter  are  proved,  well  or  ill,  from  Scripture.  But 
hereby  the  descent  of  modem  Lutheranism  from  the  Pietistic 
awakening  is  again  made  plain. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  form  of  presentation,  the 
distance  which  separates  both  these  divines  from  the  older 
ones,  as  well  as  their  share  in  the  impulses  which  have  affected 
systematic  theology  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher,  is  shown 
in  their  exclusion  of  that  scientific  aim  which  is  followed  by  the 
old  orthodox  divines — the  aim  at  clearness  and  completeness  in 
their  definitions,  and  at  syllogistic  refutation  of  their  opponents. 
Dogmatic  theology  takes  the  narrative  form,  and  its  opponents 
at  once  place  themselves  in  the  wrong  when  they  depart  from 
Lutheranism.  Then  along  with  this,  to  eke  out  the  dogmatic 
text,  there  is  incorporated  (as  has  become  customary  since  the 
period  of  Rationalism)  a notice  of  the  history  of  dogma.  Rational- 
ism occupied  itself  with  this  in  order  to  show  how  doctrines 
suffer  change ; both  Lutherans  intend  that  hereby  the  continuity 
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of  the  orthodox  doctrine  should  be  recognised.  That  there  exists 
in  our  age  in  Germany  a flourishing  science  of  history  cannot 
certainly  be  conjectured  from  their  chronicle  of  the  history  of 
dogma  which,  in  particular,  is  so  incomplete  in  the  case  in  hand 
that  the  change  and  the  reason  of  the  change  which  the  older 
Pietism  produced  in  the  doctrines  of  reconciliation  and  justi- 
fication are  left  entirely  unelucidated,  while  the  religious  motives 
which  were  operative  in  the  Illumination — motives  which  play 
around  the  dissolution  of  the  traditionary  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  although  indeed  they  reach  no  goal — are  not  so 
much  as  dreamt  of.  "Every  man  looked  to  his  own  way” 
holds  good  here  also ; but  we  cannot  expect  anything  else  from 
this  party,  because,  religiously  viewed,  it  takes  up  the  stand- 
point of  Moravian  Pietism,  which  in  its  nature  is  sectarian,  and 
churchly  only  in  appearance. 

That  precisely  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  there  occur 
unsolved  problems  both  speculative  and  practical  is  strikingly 
proved  by  the  way  in  which  Hengstenbei^  has  finished  off  by 
swinging  round  to  the  side  of  the  older  Pietism.'  It  is  a 
peculiar  Nemesis  that  this  man,  by  the  impression  which  his 
departure  from  Lutheran  tradition  produced  alike  on  friend  and 
foe,  saw  himself  compelled  to  remember  that  the  old  leaders 
of  Lutheranism  had  hardly  ever  appealed  to  the  confessional 
documents,  while  he  himself  hardly  ever  makes  use  of  any  other 
standard — that  the  principle  of  stability  is  essentially  objection- 
able— that  every  scribe  who  is  truly  instructed  must  bring 
forth  out  of  his  treasure  first  new  and  then  old  things.  His 
position  was  not  very  favourable  for  adding  that  his  activity 
had  from  the  beginning  been  regulated  by  these  principles, 
when  everybody  could  bear  witness  to  tbe  contrary.  There 
lay  a self-deception  also  at  least  in  his  claim  to  have  said 
something  new  in  his  assertion  that  faith  is  developed  and 
relatively  perfected  by  active  and  fruitful  love,  and  that 
degrees  of  justification  correspond  to  the  degrees  of  faith. 
But  this  self-deception  was  based  simply  on  ignorance  of 
tbe  fact  that  Reformed  theologians,^  and  that  John  Fr.  von 

’ Evangelitche  K'vnhemeilang,  1866,  Koe.  03,  94  (a  paper  on  the  Epistle 
of  James;)  1867,  Nos.  23-26  (the  woman  that  was  a sinner,  Lnke  vii.  36-5U); 
Nos.  47, 

‘‘  Schneckenbnrger  ; Comparative  Dogmatik  ; ii.  p.  73.  Ompare  above, 
p.  273,  note  1. 
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Meyer  (p.  552),  have  said  the  same  thing.  Was  it  then 
perhaps  also  a self-deception  on  Hengstenberg’s  part  that 
for  forty  years  he  had  understood  the  passage  in  Luke  viL  as 
meaning  that  the  amount  of  subjective  love  regulates  the  ob- 
jective amount  of  the  appropriated  forgiveness  of  sins  (1867,  p. 
299)  ? No,  on  this  point  I believe  we  may  accept  his  assur- 
ance ; and  this  I hold  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the 
matter.  For  in  the  case  before  us,  personal  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  his  assertions  outweighs  the  purely  objective 
interest.  The  ex^etical  proof  which  Hengstenberg  leads  in 
favour  of  his  view  is  very  indifferent ; it  is  as  sophistical  as 
might  be  expected  from  its  author ; the  number  of  the  reasons 
must  as  always  make  up  for  their  badness,  and  to  attempt  a 
dogmatic  construction,  or  the  necessary  dialectical  harmonizing 
of  the  view  with  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  exceeded  the  powers 
of  the  editor  of  the  Kirchcmdtung.  But  I believe  that  on  this 
point  Hengstenberg  from  the  very  first  was  of  the  old  Pietistio 
view ; for  tliis  corresponds  to  his  mental  constitution,  as  already 
described,  to  his  pre-eminent  strength  of  will  and  his  jejune 
intelligence.  I have  no  doubt  therefore  of  the  truth  of  his  con- 
fessions in  the  second  of  the  papers  I have  referred  to,  but  this 
very  fact  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tendency  of  the 
man’s  public  activity  and  his  personal  religious  inclination 
were  not  coincident.  Ihiblicly  he  did  everything  to  consolidate 
into  dogmatic  Lutheranism  the  religious  fluidity  of  the  modem 
I’ietistic  party  which  he  swayed;  and  when  all  is  done,  he 
declares,  in  justification  of  the  old  Pietistic  view  he  has  all 
along  been  cherishing, — the  view  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
is  conditioned  by  the  amount  of  sanctification, — that  merely  to 
repristinate  Lutheranism  would  deeply  lower  the  Church, 
because  in  the  present  deficiency  of  the  corresponding  premisses, 
the  terrorei  conscierUice,  the  doctrine  of  justification  would  be 
abused  as  a cheap  way  of  clearing  scores  with  the  holiness  of 
the  law.  Plainly,  however,  he  was  guided  in  the  choice  of  a 
path  for  his  public  action  by  the  dread  lest  in  his  personal 
leaning  to  the  old  Pietistic  efibrt  after  sanctity  he  might  fall 
into  any  analogy  with  Eationalism  (1867,  p.  271).  For  this 
reason  he  mastered  himself  and  joined  the  Moravian  type  of 
Pietism,  which  was  heterogeneous  to  him ; and  in  order  that 
the  disposition  to  Eationalism  might  not  awake  in  his  soul,  he 
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restlessly  pursued  a life-task,  which,  properly  speaking,  was 
alien  to  him  with  ever-growing  grasping  eagerness  ; he  did  not 
suffer  the  leaning  towards  free  thinking  (which  he  confesses 
himself  to  have  felt,  and  with  truth)  to  manifest  itself  out- 
wardly, since  the  path  he  had  entered  upon  of  necessity 
pledged  him  to  stability,  repristination,  reaction.  Thus  his 
fate  clung  to  him  ; and  when  at  last  laying  hold  of  a casual 
opportunity  he  discloses  with  bold  frankness  the  long  sup- 
pressed secret  of  his  heart,  he  had  of  course  to  experience  how 
the  “ world,”  here  in  the  shape  of  various  church  parties,  is 
wont  to  visit  such  surprises.  It  is  not  my  business  to  inquire 
into  the  blame  attachable  in  this  connexion.  I believe  that  I 
have  only  exercised  justice  towards  a man  who  has  been 
always  personally  quite  unknown  to  me  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  contrast  between  his  profession  and  his  public  action.  I 
am  led  in  the  matter  purely  by  the  interest  that  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Hengstenbeig  in  person  proves  that  the  contradiction 
between  the  old  Pietism  and  Lutheranism  has  not  yet  been 
removed.* 

74.  The  work  that  has  been  devoted,  since  Schleiermacher, 
to  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  displays  an  incredible  want  of 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  theologians ; so  much  so  that 
memory  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  mastering  all  the  variations, 
even  of  views  which  follow  only  one  type.  This  is  the  result 
partly  of  mutual  indifference,  partly  of  the  separatistic  influence 
produced  by  the  various  forms  of  Pietism,  partly  of  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  theological  discipline.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  alternation  of  opinions,  there  come  forward  several 
peculiar  thoughts  which  theologians,  with  more  or  less  of 
imanimity,  agree  in  accepting,  and  which  consequently  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  in  a sense  the  fruit  of  later  theology.  For 
(1.)  there  is  thorough  unanimity  on  the  point  that  reconcilla- 

‘ He  Bays  {Evang.  Kirch.  1867,  p.  271):  “It  in  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
of  the  present  time  rightly  to  remedy  the  mischief  which  Pietism  sought  to 
remedy  in  a wrong  way  (i.e.,  by  ranking  sanctification  before  justification) ; 
and  every  attempt  in  this  direction  ought,  if  it  spring  from  an  earnest  honest 
spirit  and  eager  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  be  received  with  loving  sympathy 
iustead  of  being  repelled  with  harsh  charges  of  heresy.”  This  is  a correct 
view  of  the  case,  though  Hengstenberg  had  no  right  to  give  the  closing  ad- 
monition,— see  only,  for  example,  how  in  his  {taper  on  the  Ejiistle  of  James, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  is  insisting  u{x>n  the  active  exercise  of  love,  be 
vents  the  most  malicious  insinuations  against  the  “ Mediation-theology.” 
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tion  is  deduced  from  the  love  of  God.  And  even  where  re- 
conciliation through  Christ  is  presented  in  accordance  with 
Anselm’s  schema,  care  is  taken  not  to  rank  the  justice  of  God 
before  His  love ; with  this  intention  it  happens  that  the  word 
holiness  is  often  substituted  for  justice.  Even  the  restorers  of 
the  Lutheran  dogmatic  guard  themselves  in  accordance  with 
this  against  the  idea  maintained  by  orthodoxy,  that  by  Christ’s 
satisfaction  God  was  brought  round  from  wrath  to  grace.  Of 
course  it  remains  to  be  seen  afterwards  whether  this  intended 
correction  has  actually  been  accomplished.  But  the  very  in- 
tention to  make  God’s  love  the  supreme  principle  of  recon- 
ciliation through  Christ,  at  once  shows  that  it  is  Luther  who  is 
followed,  and  not  Melanchthon,  the  latter  of  whom,  properly 
speaking,  was  the  founder  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  on  this  point 
It  was  the  Illumination  theology,  however,  that  gave  the  first 
impulse  towards  regress  to  Luther’s  view.  (2.)  While  the  old 
orthodoxy  took  the  love  of  God  into  account  towards  recon- 
ciliation only  in  so  far  as  it  derived  therefrom  the  mission  of 
Christ  and  the  imputation  of  His  merit,  the  manifestation  of 
that  love  as  ground  of  reconciliation  is  extended  throughout 
the  whole  life  and  passion  of  Christ,  not  merely  by  Schleier- 
macher’s  followers,  but  also  by  Beck  and  Hofmann.  (3.)  The 
vicarious  representation  of  men  before  God,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
discerned  in  Christ’s  life  and  passion,  is  almost  throughout 
founded  on  the  assertion  that  Christ  even  in  statu  exinanUimis 
was  the  Head  of  humanity,  of  new  humanity  or  of  the  Church ; 
an  idea  which  dominates  the  matmest  presentation  of  the 
doctrine  of  reconciliation  in  the  Reformed  theology,  and  which 
can  be  traced  back  through  Thomas  up  to  Bernard.  (4.) 
PartiaUy  also  the  connexion  of  Christ’s  suffering  and  doing  is 
apprehended  in  the  idea  of  His  vocation,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
possible  to  conceive  His  prestation  at  once  as  dutiful  and  as 
operative  for  men,  while  the  idea  of  the  merit  of  Christ  never 
reappears  at  all.  (6.)  One  section  of  those  who  again  take  up 
the  thought  of  penal  satisfaction  do  so  in  such  a way  that  the 
juristic  meaning  of  the  thought  is  rectified  by  means  of  the 
ethical  thought  of  propitiation ; and  though  this  is  brought 
into  some  measure  of  clearness  only  by  Sartorius,  yet  his 
presentation  of  the  point,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  fact 
that  even  Thomasius  and  Philippi  take  up  the  same  thought^ 
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opens  up  the  hope  that  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  shall  find 
its  due  adjustment  in  some  other  idea  of  law  than  that  of  legal 
code.  (6.)  The  reproduction  by  Beck  and  Hofmann  of  the 
New  Testament  intuitions  affords  the  prospect  of  the  establish- 
ment, as  a principle,  of  the  identity  of  reconciliation  and 
justification, — an  identity  which  was  long  ago  apprehended  by 
the  Beformed  divines,  and  even  by  Melanchthon  when  he 
looked  at  the  matter  from  the  religious  side;  the  prospect 
therefore  arises  of  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  between 
the  old  Pietism  and  the  new  as  to  the  priority  of  regeneration 
or  justification.  These  are,  as  I have  said,  elements  which 
open  up,  to  any  attempt  at  a theoretical  reconstruction  of  the 
doctrine  that  shall  proceed  upon  them,  the  prospect  of  meeting 
with  sympathy  from  the  present  tendencies  in  theology.  But 
these  thoughts  are  far  enough  from  having  the  value  of  estab- 
lished results,  partly  because  they  are  not  clearly  defined, 
partly  because  they  are  not  proved,  partly  because  they  take 
their  bearings  only  by  biblical  theology,  partly  because  they 
are  brought  forward  in  vague  connexion  with  heterogeneous 
traditions. 

At  the  same  time  the  tendency  to  an  ethical  view  of  Christ's 
prestations  in  their  bearing  on  God,  which  has  been  hinted  at 
by  Tholuck  (p.  526),  and  evinced  by  Sartorius,  in  one  respect  at 
least  (p.  565)  has  been  exemplified  with  no  small  degree  of 
precision  by  Schenkel  also.*  He  distinguishes  between  recon- 
ciliation and  redemption,  holding  that,  by  the  former,  humanity 
as  such  is  transported  back  into  fellowship  with  God,  while  by 
the  latter  the  individual  appropriation  of  the  results  of  recon- 
ciliation takes  place,  and  that  in  such  a way  that  amongst  these 
results  justification  is  the  special  subjective  realization  of 
reconciliation  itselfi  Here  Schenkel  recognises  the  problem 
found  out  by  Hofmann.  Now,  while  Christ  is  the  Bearer  of 
Beconciliation,  Schenkel  repudiates  the  exclusive  truth  of 
Abelard’s  view  no  less  than  the  assumption  of  penal  satisfac- 
tion. Of  course  he  recognises  with  Abelard,  that  in  recon- 
ciliation God  imparts  Himself;  but  God  not  only  reconciles 
humanity  with  Himself,  He  reconciles  Himself  with  humanity. 
His  wrath  against  sin,  which  is  presupposed  along  with  His 

> Z)ie  chrutliche  Doymatik  vom  Siandpunkte  da  Gewisseiu  aut  dargesCeUt, 
joL  ii.  Div.  ii.,  1859. 
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love  towards  sinners,  awaits  removal,  while  the  communication 
of  life  in  Christ  accomplishes  itself  ii^  the  form  of  a deed  that 
works  salvation  to  humanity,  which  in  Christ  is  restored  to  be 
the  perfect  image  of  God.  Thereby  the  interpretation  of 
Christ’s  work  in  its  bearing  on  God  comes  to  have  importance 
for  the  idea  of  reconciliation.  For  in  the  idea  of  sacrifice, 
which  constitutes  the  middle  term,  the  revelation  of  God’s 
reconciling  love  coincides  with  the  self-abnegation  of  man. 
While  now  Christ  in  His  self-abnegation  carries  His  whole  life 
through  even  unto  death  as  the  perfect  life  in  the  image  of 
God,  while  in  doing  this  He  has  subdued  sin  for  Himself,  and 
thereby  condemned  it  in  general.  He  has  at  the  same  time 
inlived  the  Divine  redeeming  power  into  the  humanity  which 
He  represents,  and  at  the  same  time  given  in  OocHs  presence 
the  pledge  of  a sinless  humanity.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
character  of  this  statement,  which  in  essential  points  is  in 
agreement  with  Hofmann,  is  throughout  determined  by  ethical 
conditions ; at  the  same  time  it  can  be  clearly  seen  in  it  that, 
properly  speaking,  it  has  fixed  the  problem  only  with  the 
help  of  what  are  doubtless  biblical  ideas,  but  that  the  law,  in 
accordance  with  which  this  connexion  is  discerned  to  be  true, 
has  not  yet  been  expressed. 

Kahnis  ^ gives  expression  to  quite  another  tendency.  In  his 
opinion  only  that  presentation  of  doctrine  treats  Scripture 
fairly,  which  proves  the  necessity  of  sacrifice  as  well  as  of 
punishment  and  of  obedience  in  the  death  of  Christ.  Dog- 
matic, he  maintains,  must  guard  itself  against  elevating  one  of 
these  ideas  to  the  dignity  of  sole  authority,  and  in  the  opposite 
procedure  lies  the  error  which  each  in  his  own  way,  the 
Arminians,  the  old  school,  and  again  Hofmann,  have  fallen  into. 
If  in  this  statement  the  programme  of  the  Lutheran  theology 
that  contemplates  scientific  progress  is  to  be  recognised,  then 
surely  in  order  to  the  completion  of  the  “ historical  ” character 
of  this  Lutheran  dogmatic,  it  ought  to  be  added  that  the  pro- 
posed task  has  already  been  carried  out  by  one  Lutheran 
theologian  with  a high  degree  of  circumspection  and  formal 
care,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that  objectivity  of  bearing 
which  becomes  orthodoxy.  That  theologian  is  Ludwig  Schober- 

' Die  lutherische  Dogmatik,  hittoriech-gerietiech  dargestellt,  voL  iii  (1868), 
p.  4U1. 
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leia^  He  regards  reconciliation  as  the  restoration  of  the  sinner 
to  the  rights  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  under  this  point  of 
view  comes  upon  the  old  problem  how  God’s  love,  the  ultimate 
cause,  stands  related  to  God’s  justice  in  reconciliatioa  But 
here  he  does  not  think  fit  to  approve  of  the  formulae  of  the 
old  school,  which  thinks  of  them  as  in  contradiction  with  each 
other,  or  gives  the  justice  the  first  rank ; rather  does  he  prefer 
that  justice  should  be  regarded  as  an  immanent  factor  of  love. 
For  love  is  the  essence  of  God,  the  purpose  of  self-communica- 
tion, which,  in  relation  to  the  humanity  that  is  His  image,  is 
realized  by  the  incarnation  of  God  unto  the  deification  of 
humanity  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  as  love  presupposes 
and  includes  respect — the  recognition  of  the  independent  per- 
sonality of  the  other — God’s  love  includes  in  itself  justice,  in 
which  His  will  to  communicate  Himself  is  regulated  by  the 
receptivity  and  worthiness  of  the  other  party,  and  eventually 
limits  itself  thereby.  This  is  shown  in  relation  to  sinful 
humanity.  The  breach  of  loving  fellowship,  and  the  guilt 
of  this  iniquity  is  of  infinite  moment  on  account  of  the 
dignity  of  God’s  legal  ordinance  which  is  set  at  naught. 
Wherefore  also  the  love  of  God  can  exercise  only  its  func- 
tion of  justice  in  the  conscience’s  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion and  in  the  imposition  of  evils  as  punishment,  which 
in  itself  results  in  everlasting  condemnation.  At  the  same 
time  this  infliction  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  love  of  God, 
for  it  proves  God’s  respect  for  the  personal  independence  of 
men,  and  the  wrath  in  which  God’s  penal  justice  finds  its 
characteristic  expression  is  to  be  conceived  of  only  as  a meta- 
stasis of  love — as  God’s  active  love-pangs  on  account  of  sin. 
The  curse,  therefore,  which  the  wrath  of  God  has  poured  out 
upon  the  natural  and  personal  life  in  calamities  and  death  is  at 
the  same  time  an  evidence  that  the  love  of  God  has  not  aban- 
doned men.  As  God  loves  men  He  sympathizes  with  their 
sufferings  under  the  curse,  and  in  this  sympathy  is  founded  His 

' See  the  Article  VertOhnung  in  Herzog’s  JlealettcyklopOdie,  xvii.  (1863)  pp. 
87-143.  Compare  his  essay  Ueber  die  ehruUiche  VereOhnungtUhrt ; Stud. 
«.  KriL,  1845,  pp.  267-318.  In  his  interpretation  of  the  notion  of  justifica- 
tion Schbberlein  follows  the  Pietistic  schema,  and  adopts  also  the  view  that 
has  been  traced  in  von  Meyer  and  Beck  of  the  correspondence  between  the 
penal  value  of  individual  repentance  and  the  penal  satisfaction  of  Christ, 
(Ueber  das  VerhdUniss  der  persOnlicben  Qememschaft  mil  Christo  zur  BrUuch- 
tung,  Reehtfertigung,  Heiligung ; Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1847,  p.  46  sq.) 
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grace  ; in  this  sense  His  wrath  is  eternally  atoned  in  His  pity, 
and  the  pangs  of  His  love  are,  by  His  purpose  of  grace,  taken 
up  into  the  unity  of  blessed  joy  in  humanity.  For  God  eter- 
nally loves  mankind  in  His  image,  the  Son  of  God.  This  ideal 
relation,  which  makes  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  to  be  neces- 
sary, is  realized  by  Him  as  Head  of  humanity  by  the  discharge 
of  His  life- calling,  in  which  He  carries  out  His  personal  des- 
tiny into  a free  and  independent  action.  And  as  love  is  the 
principle  of  His  life,  that  principle  runs  its  course  in  the  two- 
fold aspect  of  love  to  God  and  of  love  to  men,  in  obedience  to 
the  Father  and  in  sympathy  with  sinners.  Under  both  con- 
ditions His  hfe  is,  above  all,  the  self-revelation  of  God’s  love 
towards  sinful  humanity.  Under  this  head  falls  also  Hia 
passion  upon  which  out  of  love  He  entered,  because  evil  con- 
ditions the  whole  hfe  of  man,  because  the  power  of  Satan  that 
assails  him  can  only  be  overcome  by  patience  in  suffering,  and 
because  it  was  only  His  own  suffering  that  could  develop  full 
sympathy  with  the  deeps  of  human  sin. 

But  this  destiny,  to  wit,  of  revealing  the  love  of  God,  does 
not  exhaust  the  value  of  the  hfe  and  passion  of  Christ : that 
hfe  and  that  passion  have  also  a double  bearing  on  God  Him- 
self. For  just  as  His  relation  to  humanity  becomes  operative 
under  the  graduated  points  of  view  of  justice  and  complete 
love,  the  hfe  and  suffering  of  Christ  serve  for  the  expiation  of 
sin  and  the  reconcihation  of  humanity  with  God.  Since,  then, 
Christ  represents  humanity  as  its  Head,  He  is  quahfied  for 
that  vicarious  satisfaction  which  is  demanded  by  the  relation 
to  God’s  justice  which  actually  subsists.  By  His  active  right- 
eousness accordingly,  He  presents  the  humanity  He  represents 
as  well-pleasing  before  God ; as  substitute  He  has  borne  in  His 
passion  the  consequences  of  God’s  curse  even  to  the  horror  of 
the  Divine  wrath,  to  the  endurance  of  which  His  sympathy 
extended.  But  as  His  j>assion  had  no  place  outside  of  His 
active  obedience,  it  follows  that  He  not  merely  materially  bore 
the  punishment  of  the  sinful  world,  but  also  as  innocent 
expiated  the  sin  of  the  world.  Hereby  is  the  legal  process  of 
the  Divine  love  against  sinful  humanity  rendered  inoperative, 
and  man  is  at  the  same  time  redeemed  from  the  power  of 
Satan.  For  the  law  whereby  the  Divine  love,  keeping  the 
ground  of  respect,  exercised  against  sinful  humanity  its  right 
to  punish  has  exhausted  that  right  in  visiting  the  innocent 
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with  unmerited  punishment ; the  merit  of  His  obedience  is 
thus  the  ground  of  His  justification  in  the  eye  of  the  law  which 
is  implied  in  His  resurrection,  and  the  ground  of  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  humanity  that  pertains  to  the  Head  from  God’s 
former  legal  ordinance  of  mere  respect.  As,  moreover,  Satan, 
in  the  sphere  of  God’s  revelation  of  wrath,  exercised  over 
sinners  a right  of  might  that  had  been  permitted  to  him  by 
God,  this  also  ceased  with  the  disannulling  of  God’s  right  to 
punisL  But  this  train  of  thought,  in  which  Christ’s  active 
and  passive  satisfaction  has  been  explained  from  the  juridical 
point  of  view,  does  not  exhaust  the  truth  : it  has  “ only  a rela- 
tive warrant  in  the  eye  of  faith  and  of  science.”  Were  we  to 
stop  here,  then  “ we  should  be  making  a mere  transition  stage 
into  the  goal  itself,  and  be  clinging  to  the  mere  form  and  seem- 
ing of  the  Divine  life,  without  understanding  from  its  proper 
essence  the  propitiation  of  sin.”  There  results  accordingly 
“ the  task  of  rather  developing  this  legal  process  immediately 
from  love  itself,  and  not  merely  from  respect,  which  is  but  the 
first  stage  of  love,  for  the  latter  constitutes  the  true  principle 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.”  From  this  point  of  view  Christ’s 
passion  must  be  conceived  as  sacrifice.  Sacrifice,  according  to 
its  idea,  is  the  voluntary  prestation  of  self-denial  to  God,  con- 
ditioned by  the  feeling  of  sin  and  of  penal  desert,  and  which 
therefore  strives  at  the  restoration  of  the  personal  fellowship 
with  God  which  had  been  lost  by  sin.  But  inasmuch  as  sacri- 
fice includes  at  the  same  time  the  juridical  meauing  of  satis- 
faction for  sin,  it  completes  itself  by  surrender  to  death.  These 
marks  attach  to  Christ’s  suffering  and  death  in  so  far  as  He 
voluntarily  undertook  it  for  God’s  sake,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  sympathy  for  the  world  of  sinners  as  their  Head.  While 
thus  He  has  made  all  humanity  an  offering  in  Himself,  the 
formation  of  a love-fellowship  with  God  is  realized  ; and  not 
this  alone,  but  the  love-fellowship  of  God  with  man  has  prin- 
dpaliter  become  operative ; the  same  act,  accordingly,  which  is 
the  ground  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with  God,  perfects  also 
God’s  reconciliation  with  us.  Finally,  the  resurrection,  which 
constitutes  Christ’s  justification  from  the  law,  is  at  the  same 
time  the  condition  under  which  he  becomes  active  as  interces- 
sory High  Priest,  applying  reconciliation  to  men,  whereby  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  realized. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  BFXONCIUATION  ACCORDING  TO  THE  SPECULATIVE 

SCHOOL. 

75.  The  claim  made  by  the  German  speculative  philosophy 
of  this  century,  to  leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired  in  the 
interpretation  of  Christianity  and  its  idea  of  reconciliation,  is 
very  intelligibly  set  forth  in  the  disquisition  by  Baur  which  fol- 
lows. (See  as  above,  pp.  688-691.)  He  concedes  that  Schleier- 
macher  gave  its  absolute  expression  to  the  notion  of  reconciliation 
when  he  exhibited,  in  life-fellowship  with  Christ,  the  abiding 
effect  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  that  was  real- 
ized in  Him,  of  the  identity  of  the  absolute  powerfulness  of 
the  God-consciousness  with  the  Being  of  God  in  Him  ; and  in 
such  a way  that  the  individual  enjoys  his  consciousness  of  the 
redemption  thus  brought  about  only  as  a member  of  the  fellow- 
^ship  of  the  redeemed.  But  this  process  of  reconciliation,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  is  yet  apprehended  only  in  its  purely  historical 
and  subjective  significance,  but  not  at  the  same  time  as  objec- 
tively divine.  The  Church  doctrine  of  satbfactiou,  he  says, 
has  its  deep  significance  in  its  tendency  to  ground  the  subjec- 
tive consciousness  of  reconciliation  in  an  adjustment  of  God 
with  Himself ; and  herein  lies  its  mysterious  and  fascinating 
power.  Although  the  manner  in  which  this  thought  has  been 
traditionally  expressed  may  be  unsatisfying  and  repelling,  its 
modem  repristination  nevertheless  at  once  shows  that,  as 
matter  of  fact,  its  leading  tendency  is  relatively  a right  one. 

“ Only  when  God,  in  the  reconciliation  of  man,  reconciles  Him- 
self with  Himself,  only  when  the  subjective  spirit  becomes  one 
with  the  objective,  and  the  finite  with  the  absolute,  is  man  truly 
and  absolutely  reconciled.”  Schleiermacher  fails  to  come  up 
to  this  requirement,  in  so  far  as  the  God,  in  whom  he  grounds 
reconciliation  through  Christ,  is  shut  up  within  Himself ; for 
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in  that  case  He  would  still  continue  to  be  always  strange  to 
men.  If  hereby  the  needfulness  of  the  correction  which  has 
been  hinted  at  is  made  obvious,  we  yet  require,  in  making  that 
correction,  to  conserve  in  another  regard  that  factor  of  objec- 
tivity gained  by  Schleiermacher,  to  wit,  “ the  procuring  of  the 
redemptive  activity  of  Christ  which  bears  upon  individuals  by 
means  of  the  fellowship  established  by  Him,  in  so  far  as  only  that 
can  be  regarded  as  an  objective  truth  which,  in  the  historical 
consciousness  of  humanity,  in  the  natural  coherence  of  that  fel- 
lowship of  the  species  whereby  the  individual  is  upheld  and  de- 
termined, is  in  a position  to  assert  itself  in  its  objectivity.”  It 
seems  as  if  Baur  in  this  sentence  introduced,  as  equivalent 
magnitudes,  three  things  which  nevertheless  require  to  be 
widely  distinguished,  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively — 
the  Christian  Church,  humanity  as  bearer  of  a historical  con- 
sciousness, humanity  as  a natural  genus.  The  following  sen- 
tence, however,  lets  us  see  that  he  knows  how  to  appreciate  the 
difference  at  least  between  the  first  magnitude  and  the  other 
two.  For  what  he  had  attributed  to  Schleiermacher  as  a 
“ factor  of  objectivity” — that  the  consciousness  of  redemption 
is  conditioned  by  the  redemption-fellowship — immediately  after- 
wards is  viewed  by  him  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  subjective 
consciousness,  inasmuch  as  the  joint  consciousness  of  the  re- 
demption-fellowship to  which  the  individual  belongs  is  held  to 
be  only  the  extended  consciousness  of  the  subject.  “ Hence  the 
problem  can  only  be  so  to  adjust  with  one  another  the  two 
factors — historical  and  speculative — whereby  the  subjective 
* spirit  is  to  coalesce  into  unity  with  the  objective  spirit,  that  in 
both  the  living  movement  of  the  absolute  spirit  is  revealed." 
Unless  this  sentence  be  altogether  unconnected  with  that 
which  precedes  it,  Baur  by  it  excludes  from  the  reconciliation- 
process  the  individual’s  consciousness  of  reconciliation  within 
the  Christian  Church  as  something  indifferent,  and  substitutes 
for  it  humanity  as  a natural  genus  which,  as  bearer  of  its  his- 
torical consciousness,  is  a subjective  spirit,  but  in  speculative 
knowledge  so  coalesces  with  the  objective  spirit  that  in  it  the 
self-development  of  the  absolute  spirit  comes  at  once  to  sub- 
jective consciousness  and  objective  completion.  If  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  finds  its  perfected  expression  in  this  schema, 
Scldeiermacher,  without  a doubt,  in  every  respect  falls  short  of 
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the  appointed  goal  This  is  the  case  not  merely  inasmuch  as 
the  thought  of  an  inner  process  in  God  is  foreign  to  him,  but 
also  in  respect  of  the  attitude  of  the  individual  to  every  grade 
of  human  fellowship.  He  acknowledges  indeed,  just  as  Baur 
does,  that  the  individual  is  "upheld  and  determined”  by  society, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  maintains  that  in  himself  the  indi- 
vidual constitutes  a peculiar  centre  of  force,  which  again  effici- 
ently reacts  upon  every  fellowship  within  which  he  stands. 
This  universal  rule  regulates  also  the  value  of  the  individual’s 
life-fellowship  with  Christ,  and  of  that  subjective  consciousness 
thereof  which  one  must  have  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  We 
shall  inquire  whether  the  vaunted  shelving  of  this  factor  of 
the  idea  of  reconciliation  really  helps  to  a richer  development 
With  a view  to  this,  it  may  be  called  to  mind  that,  according 
to  Dilthey’s  convincing  proofs,'  the  view  of  the  universe  which 
dominates  the  speculative  efforts  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  origi- 
nates with  Goethe.  The  poetical  power  of  intellectual  intuition 
with  which  the  philosopher  Schelling  sets  forth  the  parallel 
double  unfolding  of  the  absolute  in  nature  and  the  spirit’s 
history,  has  its  original  prototype  in  the  scientific  effort  of  the 
great  poet  to  comprehend  the  universe  as  the  graduated  scale 
of  all  those  orders  of  life  into  which  nature  differentiates  itself 
with  a view  to  the  enjoyment  of  itself.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
what  enrichment  of  the  spirit’s  manner  of  contemplation,  and 
what  fertilization  of  the  intellectual  life  was  gained  by  the 
educated  classes  of  the  German  nation  from  this  train  of 
thought ; nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  the  intellectual  horizon  of 
the  Illumination  was  successfully  overstepped  for  the  first  time 
by  means  of  this  co-operation  of  aesthetic  and  scientific  im- 
pulses. Nor  yet  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  view  of  the 
universe,  in  so  far  as  it  promoted  a taste  for  history,  brought  an 
appreciative  attention  to  bear  upon  Christianity.  But  that  the 
specific  peculiarity  of  Christianity  could  be  exhausted  by  the 
speculative  philosophy  must  a priori  be  doubted ; for  the 
schemata  in  which,  in  the  first  instance,  Schelling’s  construction 
of  the  course  of  the  miiverse  moved — the  opposition  of  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  of  being  and  knowing,  of  the  infinite  and  the 
finite — were  far  too  abstract  and  comprehensive  to  be  able  to 
arrive  at  what,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  the  problem  of  the 
' Leben  Schleiermacher't,  i.  p.  168  »qq. 
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Christian  religion.  Schleiermacher  has  certainly  defined  Chris- 
tianity with  historical  correctness  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
monotheistic  mode  of  belief  pertaining  to  the  teleological  school 
of  piety,  in  which  everything  is  brought  into  relation  with  the 
redemption  accomplished  by  Jesus.  In  other  words,  this 
means  that  life  in  this  religion  moves  in  reciprocal  relation  be- 
tween the  ethical  task  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  religious 
assurance  of  redemption  ; and  this  implies  that  as  the  ethical 
normation  of  life  necessarily  has  its  ground  in  the  historical 
Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  also  the  religious  equipment 
of  life  is  indispensably  connected  with  Him,  and  the  ethical 
conditionality  of  social  effort  and  faith  is  precisely  what 
guarantees  the  development  of  the  individual’s  peculiarity,  and 
therewith  the  development  of  blessedness  in  the  Christian 
fellowship. 

In  the  Vorlesungen  ilber  die  Methode  des  akademischen  Siudi- 
ums  (1803),*  Schelling  has  assigned  to  theology  and  to  Chris- 
tianity a position  in  the  highest  degree  distinguished.  Philo- 
sophy is  the  science  of  the  Absolute,  regarded  as  the  identity  of 
the  real  and  ideal,  and  of  the  ideal  opposition  of  these  unities, 
while  the  objective  knowledge  of  the  absolute  Being,  in  so  far 
as  its  immediate  object  is  given  in  history  as  the  ideal  product 
of  the  Divine  activity,  belongs  to  theology.  While  thus  theo- 
logy, as  the  true  centre  in  which  philosophy  becomes  objective, 
consists  mainly  in  speculative  ideas,  it  is  altogether  the  highest 
synthesis  of  philosophical  and  historical  knowledge.  For 
Christianity  is  not  merely  in  general  a tradition  like  all  religion ; 
its  fundamental  character  is  the  intuition  of  the  universe  as 
history,  as  a moral  kingdom.  For  in  contradistinction  from 
heathenism,  where  the  infinite  is  contemplated  in  the  finite, 
and  so  itself  becomes  finite  in  a multitude  of  shapes  that  stand 
side  by  side  in  space,  Christianity  goes  to  the  infinite  in  itself, 
and  therefore  discerns  it  in  the  series  of  historical  figures  in 
which  the  Divine  reveals  itself  only  in  a transient  way,  the 
fleeting  apparition  of  which  is  held  fast  only  by  faith,  but  can 
never  be  transmuted  into  an  absolute  present.  In  this  mode 
of  contemplation  of  the  world  as  history,  every  particular 
factor  of  time  comes  to  be  a revelation  of  a particular  side  of 
God.  While  now  philosophy  recognises  absolute  identity  be- 
* “ Lecture!  on  the  Method  of  Academic  Study,”  of.  Lectures,  7,  8,  9. 
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tween  nature  and  history,  the  same  antithesis  recurs  also  in  tlie 
Christian  view  of  the  universe  as  history.  The  old  world  repre- 
sents the  nature-side  of  history  inasmuch  as  the  prevailing  idea 
in  it  is  the  Being  of  the  Infinite  in  the  Finite.  Above  this  the 
authentic  shaping  of  history  in  Christianity  is  elevated  by  the 
idea  of  tbe  Incarnation  of  God,  which  has  not  the  heathenish 
meaning  of  deifying  the  finite,  but  the  opposite  one,  that  Christ 
offers  to  God  the  Finite  in  His  own  person,  and  thereby  works 
reconciliation.  As  He  was  appointed  thereto  indeed  from  aU 
eternity,  yet  passes  by  as  a phenomenon  in  time,  Christianity 
as  history  is  founded  upon  that  spirit  which  carries  back  the 
Finite  to  the  Infinite.  Keconciliation  of  the  Finite  that  had 
fallen  away  from  God  by  His  own  birth  into  Finitude,  is  the 
first  thought  of  Christianity  ; and  the  completion  of  its  entire 
view  of  the  universe  and  its  history  is  contained  in  the  idea  of 
the  Trinity.  In  it  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Finite  itself  (as  that 
exists  in  the  eternal  intuition  of  God),  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance as  a God  who  suffers  and  is  subject  to  the  inflictions  of 
time,  who,  in  the  climax  of  His  manifestation  in  Christ,  closes 
the  world  of  Finitude,  and  opens  up  that  of  Infinitude  or  of  the 
dominion  of  the  Spirit  The  man  Christ  is  the  acme  the 
Incarnation  of  God,  and  so  far  also  its  beginning,  for  before  Him 
no  one  revealed  the  Infinite  in  such  a way  as  could  continue  to 
work  among  his  successors  as  members  of  his  body.  But  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  Christ  is  falsely  viewed  when  it  is  viewed 
as  an  isolated,  temporal,  empirical  fact  For  as  an  Individual, 
Christ  is  a Person  fully  conceivable  from  the  standpoint  of 
Judaism,  particularly  of  Essenism ; and  God,  who  is  eternally 
outside  of  all  time,  cannot  have  become  anything  then.  The  in- 
carnation of  God,  accordingly,  is  an  incarnation  from  eternity ; 
and  when  this  idea  is  referred  to  Christ,  He  has  in  relation  to 
it  only  the  significance  of  a symbol.  Christianity  thus  already 
existed  previous  to,  and  outside  of,  Christianity,  in  the  religion 
of  India,  in  the  Greek  mysteries,  in  the  Orphic  poetry,  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  Plato.  While  the  necessity  of  the  Idea  of 
Christianity  results  herefrom,  it  becomes  at  the  same  time 
clear  that  in  this  respect  no  absolute  (he  means  qualitative) 
oppositions  exist.  And  therefore  the  historical  construction  of 
Christianity  cannot  be  separated  in  thought  from  the  religious 
construction  of  all  history,  or  rather  it  must  issue  in  the 
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solution  of  this  last  problem.  The  spirit  of  the  new  era  advances 
with  obvious  consistency  to  the  annihilation  of  all  purely  finite 
forms,  and  it  is  religion  to  recognise  it  in  this  also.  In 
accordance  with  this  law  the  state  (which  religion  in  Christianity 
had  more  or  less  attained)  of  being  a universal  and  public  life 
must  have  been  a transitory  one,  for  it  exhibited  as  realized  only 
a portion  of  the  purposes  of  the  spirit  of  the  universe.  This 
holds  good  of  all  Church -organizations,  not  excepting  that  of 
Protestantism ; nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  even  morality  is  no 
distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity ; for  the  sake  of  one  or 
two  ethical  precepts,  such  as  that  of  love  of  one’s  neighbour, 
etc.,  it  would  never  have  existed  in  the  world  and  in  history. 
But  the  determining  characteristics  of  Christianity  which  extend 
themselves  to  an  unlimited  time,  may  be  clearly  enough 
recognised  in  poetry  and  in  philosophy.  The  foiiner  needs 
religion  as  the  highest,  yea,  the  sole  possibility  of  poetical 
reconciliation  also,  the  latter  by  means  of  a truly  speculative 
standpoint  has  regained  the  standpoint  of  religion  as  well, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  regeneration  of  esoteric  Christianity 
as  well  as  for  the  proclamation  of  the  absolute  gospel. 

If  Christianity  is  the  contemplation  of  the  universe  as  his- 
tory, but  in  such  a way  that  in  its  dogmas  the  eternal  relations 
of  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite  are  symbolically  and  obliquely 
expressed,  and  in  the  appreciation  of  the  epoch-making  figure 
of  its  Founder  as  the  incarnate  God,  the  eternal  ideas  are 
narrowed  within  the  incogitable  limits  of  a phenomenon 
cognisable  by  the  senses ; then  it  is  very  natiual  that  in  the 
last  resort  Christianity  can  assert  its  validity  only  as  a standard 
of  poetical  justice,  and  as  the  leaven  of  a philosophy  which 
itself  is  the  play  of  the  poetical  faculty  of  imagination.  That 
Christianity  contains  the  intuition  of  a moral  kingdom  only 
in  the  degree  in  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  motive  that 
impels  the  will  to  the  realization  of  that  kingdom,  that  it  is  not 
a historical  series  of  phenomena  running  their  course  in  time 
without  these  being  drawn  together  in  space  also  into  a 
conscious  fellowship  of  will — that  in  virtue  of  these  conditions 
it  represents  a reality  of  the  spirit-life  which  does  not  end  in 
poetry  and  poetical  phQosophy,  has  been  allowed  to  pass  un- 
observed in  this  historical  construction.  And  what  value 
attaches  to  the  allusions  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  Finite  and 
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the  Infinite  if  this  real  practical  significance  of  Christianity  is 
entirely  ignored  ? The  Christian  idea  of  reconciliation  lies  far 
removed  from  that  field  of  vision,  wherein  the  alternation  of 
phenomena  implied  in  the  idea  of  Finitude  is  inteipreted  to 
be  the  reconciliation  of  the  Finite  with  God  and  the  proper 
truth  of  Christ’s  personal  sacrifice  to  God.  For  the  conviction 
of  this  reconciliation,  which,  according  to  Schelling,  should 
prevail  in  the  kingdom  of  Infinitude  or  of  spirit,  which  is 
derived  from  Christ,  can  be  expressed  only  in  the  language  of 
Mephistopheles, — Alles,  was  entsteht,  ist  werth  dasseszu  Qrunde 
geht!^  Viewed  in  itself,  accordingly,  this  "historical  con- 
struction ” of  Christianity  in  the  Lectures  on  the  Method  of 
Academical  Study  is  simply  comical  For  the  connexion  of 
Schelling’s  own  subsequent  development,  however,  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  he  still  recognises  this  work  in  his  PhUosophische 
Uniersuchungen  ilber  das  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Freiheit  (1 809).* 
In  spite  of  the  distance  between  the  idea  of  God  expressed  in 
this  later  treatise  and  that  of  his  earlier  work,  in  spite  of  the 
precisely  contrary  view  of  the  incarnation  of  God,  this  re- 
cognition is  calculated  to  show  that  the  mythology  of  Bohme, 
to  which  Schelling  gave  himself  up,  is  not  a correction  but  a 
completion  of  the  Identity-philosophy.*  For  the  connexion  of 
the  speculative  theology  which  followed,  however,  it  is  yet  more 
significant  that  the  contrast  drawn  by  Schelling  between  the 
eternal  incarnation  of  God  and  that  made  in  the  Person  of 
Christ  became  the  starting-point  for  the  criticism  of  Strauss. 

J.  G.  Fichte’s  Anweisung  zwm  seligen  Leben  (1806),  betrays, 
as  is  well  known,  the  influence  of  Schelling,  in  so  far  as  the 
objective  idea  of  God  is  recognised  as  that  of  the  universal  and 
in-itself-indiflerent  Being.  But  Fichte’s  original  standpoint  is 
at  the  same  time  adhered  to,  inasmuch  as  the  universe  is 

^ “ All  that  arises  deserves  to  come  to  ao  end.” 

' “ Philosophical  researches  into  the  nature  of  human  freedom.”  In  his 
Philotophitche  Schriftm,  voL  i.  p.  46 1 . 

* The  Pliilotophie  der  Offenbarung  in  fact  carries  out  to  its  consequences  the 
idea  of  Ood  set  forth  in  the  researches  on  freedom.  As  in  these  the  incar- 
nation of  God  in  Christ  was  recognised,  so  in  the  first-mentioned  work  the 
church  tradition  regarding  Christ’s  sacrifice — to  wit,  the  idea  of  penal  satis- 
faction— is  appropriated,  whereby  the  discord  of  potences  in  G<^  required 
to  be  remov^  (Sdmmtl.  Werke,  2d  Div.,  vol.  iv.  p.  79).  I do  not  under- 
stand this  mythology ; yet  nevertheless  believe  that  it  is  very  sujterfluous 
here  to  investigate  more  strictly  the  interlacement  of  this  church  tradition 
with  the  metaphysic  of  Schelling. 
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deduced  as  multiplicity  and  diversity  immediately  from  our 
knowing,  which  indeed  (since  the  Divine  Being  embraces  all) 
is  really  the  being  of  God.  The  act  in  which  knowing  reflects 
upon  itself  produces  the  universe  as  multiplicity,  for  that  act 
attains  clearness  not  only  in  the  oneness  of  knowing  but  also 
in  the  specialness  and  separateness  of  this  and  that.  So  far 
the  universe  is  incongruous  with  the  one  Divine  Being  and 
Existence,  and  so  also  incongruous  with  knowing  in  the 
highest  sense;  and  for  truth  and  for  happiness  it  is  all-im- 
portant that  in  thinking  we  should  reach  the  unity  of  Being, 
and  renouncing  every  degree  of  imaginary  personal  independ- 
ence, that  we  should  reach  in  love  to  God  this  standpoint  of 
the  blessed  life.  Begarded  as  a philosophical  and  religious 
theory  this  train  of  thought,  as  Baur  (as  above,  p.  693)  justly 
remarks,  has  closest  affinity  with  Scotus  Erigena  But  for 
this  very  reason  it  stands  altogether  disconnected  with  the 
Christian  thought  of  reconciliation,  but  maintains  only  the 
same  analogy  with  it  which  Mysticism  displays  (see  above,  p. 
106).  Fichte,  indeed,  has  introduced  his  view  into  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel  according  to  John, 
as  being  the  right  expression  of  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus. 
That  insight  into  the  absolute  oneness  of  human  existence 
with  the  Divine  (which  Jesus  never  had),  shows,  according  to 
Fichte,  that  He  was  that  Logos  of  God  which  is  God.  For  the 
existence  of  God,  outside  of  which  nothing  Is,  is  con8ciousne.ss ; 
by  consciousness  the  world  is ; and  by  this  knowledge  as  it  was 
in  Jesus  is  the  riddle  of  the  world  and  of  human  life  solved,  in 
so  far  as  He  knew  Himself  to  be  one  with  God.  Herewith  it  is 
only  the  Christological  problem  that  is  aimed  at.  Fichte  cer- 
tainly proceeds  to  argue  that  all  those  who  since  Jesus  have  come 
to  be  united  with  God,  have  attained  this  goal  only  in  following 
Jesus  and  in  dependence  on  Him.  But  even  this  assertion  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  a substitute  for  the  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion,— for  two  reasons : In  the  first  place,  not  merely  does  he  de- 
clare himself  against  the  usual  doctrine  that  Christ  made  atone- 
ment for  sin  to  an  angry  God ; he  also  interprets  the  expression 
that  Christ  ted-eth  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  meaning  that 
He  took  away  and  abolished  the  whole  delusion  of  sin  as  well  as 
dread  of  the  injured  Deity,  that  this  imagined  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  transmutation  to  Jesus  and  to  God  has  disappeared. 
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But  moreover  Fichte  recognises  it  as  the  only  normal  fact,  that 
in  the  imitation  of  Christ  the  thoughtful  knowledge  of  the 
oneness  of  all  things  in  Crod  is  completed;  but  he  denies  that 
this  resting  upon  Christ  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
attainment  of  that  end.  “ Only  the  metaphysical,  and  by  no 
means  the  historical,  makes  blessed — the  latter  makes  us  in- 
telligent only.”  If  now  one  is  really  united  with  God,  and 
incorporated  into  Him,  it  is  indifferent  what  the  path  may 
have  been  by  which  this  has  been  arrived  at ; and  Jesus  Him- 
self, were  He  to  return  to  the  world,  would  be  content  were 
He  only  to  find  Christianity  actually  prevailing  in  the  spirits 
of  men ; whether  men  praised  or  overlooked  His  merit  must  be 
indifferent  to  Him  who  did  not  seek  His  own  honour,  but  the 
honour  of  Him  who  had  sent  Him.  While  Baur  finds  here 
(p.  709)  a depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  historical  and 
positive  in  Christianity,  he  is  at  the  same  time  of  opinion 
that  Christianity  had  been  acknowledged  by  Schelling  in  its 
true  significance.  This  opinion  is  confuted  by  what  has  been 
said  above.  Christianity  outside  of  its  historical  setting, 
which  Schelling  recognises  in  consequence  of  his  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  eternal  sense,  and  Fichte’s  radical 
alteration  of  Christianity  into  a philosophy,  fail  to  do  justice  to 
the  historical  conditionality  and  limitation  of  Christianity  just 
in  proportion  as  the  two  philosophers  are  unconcerned  about 
the  practical  and  ethical  design  of  this  religion. 

Daub’s  Theoloffumena  (1806),  however,  appear  to  meet  re- 
markably well  Barn’s  demand  for  the  speculative  construction 
of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation.'  For  this  exhibition  of  the 
doctrine  of  God  is  of  such  a nature  that  the  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion or  satisfaction  is  at  the  outset  taken  up  into  the  inmost 
relations  of  the  Divine  Essence  In  the  Being  of  God  (which 
at  the  same  time  is  His  thought  of  Himself,  His  idea)  are  neces- 
sarily contained  the  attributes  of  aseity,  eternity,  self-sufficiency. 

He  is  thus  the  Being  of  whom,  in  whom,  for  whom,  God 
exists.  But  herein  is  at  the  same  time  expressed  His  idea  as 
of  one  who  is  of,  in,  and  for  God.  In  the  former  view  God  is 
thought  as  the  Father,  in  the  latter  as  the  Son.  The  attributes 
of  God  the  Son  (which  correspond  to  those  of  God  the  Father) 

^ With  regard  to  what  follows,  compare  Strauss : CharakUrielikcn  u. 
Sritilen  (the  papers  on  Schleiermacher  and  Daub),  p.  82  gqy. 
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are  to  create,  preserve,  and  (in  these  activities)  to  give  satii/ac- 
tion.  This  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Son  is  obtained  from  the 
analogy  of  this  idea  with  the  universe  and  the  conditions  of 
its  existence.  For  as  the  universe  produces  itself,  maintains 
itself,  and  therein  gives  satisfaction  to  itself,  hut  yet  has  this 
power  from  God  only,  it  mirrors  God  in  its  exercise  of  activity, 
i.e.  God  as  the  Son,  who,  although  distinguished  from  the 
Father,  yet  is  one  with  Him  in  the  reflection  of  His  attributes 
upon  Him.  This  use  of  the  notion  of  satisfaction  has  not  in- 
deed, in  the  first  instance,  any  direct  bearing  on  the  thought  of 
reconciliation ; for  satisfaction  betokens  merely  the  active  cor- 
relate of  the  substantial  self-sufficiency  of  God,  which  in  the 
oneness  of  the  Divine  essence,  mediated  by  self- distinction, 
is  identical  with  the  avrapKia  of  God  Himself.  But  the 
relation  which  must  subsist  between  God  as  the  Son  and  the 
world  is  fixed  by  Daub  by  means  of  notions  which  throw 
another  light  also  upon  that  attribute  of  God  as  the  Son. 

In  the  Theologuviena  two  points  of  view  neutralize  one 
another  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  universe.  On  the  one 
side  it  is  said  that  the  universe,  so  far  as  the  eternal  reason 
makes  itself  objective  therein,  is  not  distinct  from  God  the 
Sou,  its  creator ; but  in  so  far  as  it  falls  under  the  senses  and  is 
distinct  from  God,  it  is  as  good  as  nothing.  On  the  other  side 
there  is  attributed  to  the  universe  an  unwarranted  hut  also  in- 
explicable eflbrt  to  become  independent  and  to  fall  away  from 
God,  in  so  far  as  it  is  engaged  in  a process  of  Becoming.  H 
now,  in  the  first  view  of  the  universe  (which  is  a Spinozistic 
one),  is  implied  an  exhortation  to  the  human  cognitive  faculty 
to  regard  that  world  which  seems  to  exist  apart  from  God  as 
null  and  beingless,  there  results  from  the  second  (which  is 
borrowed  from  Schelling’s  Philosophie  und  Religion,  1804)  a 
necessity  arising  from  the  nature  of  God  for  annihilating  the 
effort  of  the  Finite  after  independence.  But  what  is  made  by 
this  expression  to  appear  as  a practical  task  in  time,  or  as  law 
of  the  universe  for  the  human  cognitive  faculty,  yet  holds  good 
only  because  in  it  the  eternal  harmony  of  the  relations  in  God 
is  mirrored.  For  so  far  as  the  world  is  anything,  it  is  identical 
with  God  the  Soa  But  in  this  sense  He  has  the  functions  not 
merely  of  creating  and  preserving  but  also  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion ; and  this,  when  the  false  independence  of  the  finite  world 
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is  compared  with  its  eternal  existence,  takes  the  form  of  the 
function  of  reconciliation.  The  Divine  nature  in  the  Son  is 
reconciling  inasmuch  as  it  pledges  the  identity  of  the  world 
with  God,  and  that  by  its  sacrifice  and  annihilation,  in  view 
of  its  effort  after  independence  and  its  apostasy.  Conspieua 
aiitem  ed  natura  mundi  reconcilicUa  in  rerum  omnium  et  singu- 
larum  interitu,  obitu,  morte  (p.  75).  Herein  Daub  has  given 
expression  to  that  law  of  reconciliation  which  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  discern  even  in  Schelling’s  earlier  hints  (p.  584).  Only 
the  circumstances  of  an  identical  conclusion  are  somewhat 
different  in  the  two  casea  Schelling’s  thought  admitted  of 
being  carried  out  to  this  expression  because  he  took  the  Son  of 
God,  whose  historical  function  is  reconciliation,  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Finite  as  a whole,  which  must  be  brought  back  to 
the  Infinite  in  order  to  unity  in  the  view  of  the  universe. 
Daub  conversely  has  taken  the  Son  of  God  as  the  principle  of 
satisfaction  or  harmony  in  the  Godhead.  If  now  the  finitude 
of  the  universe,  which  in  respect  of  its  infinity  is  identical  with 
the  Son  of  God,  was  conceived  as  a mark  of  the  false  and  so 
guilty  independence  of  the  universe,  it  followed  at  once  on  this 
condition  that  the  name  of  reconciliation  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  annihilation  of  all  that  is  finite.  The  deeper  cause  of  this 
combination  made  by  Daub  appears,  however,  to  lie  in  the  con- 
nexion with  the  Christian  religion  of  the  two  views  of  the 
universe,  which  are  alternately  insisted  on  by  him.  The 
Christian  religion  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  reconciliation  ; on 
the  other  side  Daub  carries  out  the  religious  view  of  the  uni- 
verse with  a harshness  that  is  equalled  only  by  Spinoza,  to  the 
discernment  of  the  nothingness  of  the  universe  (which  admits 
of  being  distinguished  from  God).  Consequently  the  experi- 
mental law  of  the  annihilation  of  that  finite,  which  has  no 
right  to  be,  passes  with  him  as  the  reconciliation  of  the  universe 
with  God  whereby  its  identity  with  God  on  the  side  of  its 
actuality,  and  thereby  the  harmony  and  self-sufficiency  of 
God  were  set  up  as  the  highest  religious  idea*  Accordingly 

* Theologumma,  p.  76 : R«rum  interitus,  dnm  docet,  vanam  esse  ipaanim 
naturam,  quippe  qua  evancscunt  omnes,  ea  ainiul  valet  dignitate  et  anctori- 
tate  ut  aignificet  aingiilas  quasque  principio  ilU  rcconciliataa  ease,  cui  auam, 
quatenna  eat  divina,  dobentet  acceptam  referunt  naturam.  Principem  contra 
natnriB  Dei  recouciliatricis  et  Dei  recouciliantis  indicem  ac  teatem  habemua 
religionem,  vitie  omoi  tempore  snperioris  fontem  cternnm,  cujna  hanece 
virtutem  et  majeatatem  infra  contemplabimur. 
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the  way  in  which  the  destruction  of  the  finite  is  explained 
away  by  Daub  into  the  idea  of  reconciliation  has  in  a certain 
degree  the  meaning  that  the  assertion  (made  by  the  understand- 
ing) of  the  actuality  of  the  finite  is  harmonized  with  the  philo- 
sophically necessary  negation  thereof ; and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Christian  religion  as  the  religion  of  reconciliation  can 
be  identified  with  Spinoza’s  view  of  the  universe. 

Although  accordingly  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Schelling,  the 
idea  of  reconciliation  is  explained  away  into  a cosmological 
law,  it  finds  yet  another  application  for  the  reason  that  the 
Theologumena  are  intended  to  present  not  a philosophical 
cosmology  but  the  contents  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  is 
the  reason  why  humanity,  as  the  correlate  of  religion,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  universe,  of  which  in  all  other  respects 
it  forms  a part,  and  why  reconciliation  for  it  does  not  consist 
simply  in  natural  downfall  as  it  does  for  other  natural  things. 
For  the  human  race  is  that  portion  of  the  universe  in  which 
the  universe  has  command  of  itself,  is  self-conscious  and  self- 
known.  Thus  the  human  race  is  impelled  by  the  universe,  in 
which  it  stands  by  birth,  to  become  conscious  of  itself,  to  dis- 
tinguish itself  from  itself,  and  to  compare  itself  with  itself ; 
but  hereby  is  it  at  the  same  time  infected  with  the  effort  of  the 
universe  after  independence  as  by  an  epidemic  that  necessarily 
extends  to  all  portions  of  the  universe,  and  is  entangled  in 
apostasy  from  God.  In  so  far  as,  along  with  the  universe,  it 
has  its  origin  from  God,  the  human  race  is  faultless  and  perfect 
As  accordingly  the  creating  and  sustaining  nature  of  God,  and 
the  nature  of  the  world  as  an  object  of  Divine  creation  and 
preservation,  are  betokened  by  the  symbol  of  the  angels  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  eternal  Being,  enjoy  a life  of  bliss,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  propensity  of  the  world  to  selfishness, 
whereby  it  becomes  naught  and  vain,  and  which  it  conveys  to 
the  human  race  also,  is  fittingly  figured  forth  by  the  notion  of 
the  prince  of  the  evil  spirits  who,  blinded  with  arrogance, 
incites  to  revolt  In  this  is  not  involved  the  assertion  that 
the  unwarranted  tendency  of  the  world  towards  independence 
is  in  itself  full-blown  sin  ; for,  so  far  as  the  human  race  is  con- 
cerned, reconciliation  is  not  consummated  in  annihilation  or 
death  as  a natural  event  Referring  to  Schelling,  Daub 
(p.  434)  maintains  that  the  highest  goal  of  spirits  is  not  that 
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they  should  absolutely  cease  to  be  in  themselves,  but  that  tlxis 
being-in-themselves  should  cease  to  be  a negation  for  them. 
Blessedness  for  men  thus  consists  in  the  religious  consciousness 
which  is  indifferent  to  death  and  the  fear  of  death,  but  also  to 
life  and  the  desire  to  live ; by  religion  they  ought,  whether 
they  live  or  die,  to  be  freed  from  the  nothingness  of  things  and 
elevated  to  the  discernment  of  absolute  necessity.  At  the  same 
time  this  definition  of  the  purpose  of  religion  makes  it  more 
clear  that  the  ideas  of  the  unwarrantable  finitude  of  the  world 
and  of  sin  always  threaten  to  overpass  the  distinction  of  grade 
that  is  designed  to  be  drawn,  and  to  coalesce  For  this  distinc- 
tion of  grade,  which  corresponds  to  the  express  distinction  of 
level  between  the  universe  and  humanity,  its  self-conscious 
portion,  is  not  securely  placed  by  the  recognition  of  moral 
freedom  ; and  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  the  attribute  of  guilt 
cannot  be  maintained  in  relation  to  sin,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
attribute  always  intrudes  itself  unintentionally  where  it  has  no 
right  to  be — into  our  view  of  the  effort  of  the  universe  after 
independence. 

The  distinction  of  grade  between  the  unconscious  universe 
and  the  self-conscious  human  race  is  accordingly  made  good 
herein — that  the  same  magnitude,  which  to  the  universe  is 
reconciliation,  ie.  the  ground  of  the  abolition  of  its  finitude, 
comes  in  as  religion  so  far  as  man  is  concerned.  For  if  religion 
is  to  men  the  power  that  reconciles  and  at  the  same  time  spiri- 
tually creates  and  upholds,  it  is  nothing  different  from  the  Son 
of  God.  Religion,  in  the  first  instance,  is  not  subjective  piety, 
nor  yet  objective  ordinances  of  worship,  but  an  absolute  idea ; 
so  far  as  the  eternal  reconciliation  of  the  human  race  is  ex- 
pressed in  it,  it  is  identical  with  the  reconciling  Being  of  God 
Himself,  i.e.  with  God  the  Son.  In  relation  to  men  it  is  sub- 
jective and  objective,  and  divides  itself  into  various  kinds  ; but 
in  the  absolute  religion  of  Christianity  religion  as  the  absolute 
idea  comes  into  consciousness.  And  in  fact  this  is  contained 
in  the  thought  of  Christ  as  the  Reconciler  of  the  human  race. 
But  now,  while  Daub  presents  religion  as  an  absolute  idea 
imder  the  title  de  expiatione,  he  develops  no  other  thought  than 
what  is  expressed  in  the  relation  of  the  notion  of  reconciliation 
to  the  world.  Religion,  as  correlate  of  the  human  race,  has 
thus  only  the  meaning  that  the  eternal  state  of  reconciliation 
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of  the  universe  with  God  comes,  through  God,  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  human  race,  which  belongs  to  the  universe, 
as  its  self-conscious  portion.  This  issue  is  also  quite  intelli- 
gible if,  after  the  manner  of  Spinoza,  blessedness  is  made  to 
consist  in  liberation  &x)m  individual  sense  of  life  and  effort  (ywi 
heuTitur,  a se  suaque  indole  et  naiura  liberantur,  p.  249),  and  in 
the  recognition  of  unconditional  necessity.  For  the  removal  of 
selfishness  and  independence  is  the  eternal  reconciliation  of  the 
world  with  God  through  God  as  Son.  Therefore,  in  this  exami- 
nation of  religion,  it  is  always  only  the  eternal  reconciliation  of 
the  universe  that  is  spoken  of — a reconciliation  which  also  is 
the  ground  of  its  creation,  maintenance,  and  guidance  by  God. 
From  this  it  results  that  the  completion  of  reconciliation  in 
time,  spoken  of  in  the  records  of  Christianity,  only  means  that 
men  at  some  definite  time  required  to  apprehend  the  truth  that 
through  God  the  universe  is  eternally  reconciled  with  God. 
The  offering  of  the  universe  to  God  which  is  implied  in  the 
eternal  satisfaction  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  the  thought 
of  which  is  expressed  in  the  active  and  passive  vicarious  satis- 
faction of  Christ,  thus  means  to  the  Christian  religious  con- 
sciousness nothing  but  that  universal  law  of  the  transitoriness 
of  the  finite  which  subserves  the  purpose  that  the  eternal 
identity  of  the  true  world  with  God  be  inculcated  and  experi- 
enced in  the  blessed  indifference  of  men  to  living  or  dying.  In 
particular.  Daub  takes  in  hand  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
traditionary  functions  of  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of 
Christ,  and  apply  them  to  the  relation  within  the  Godhead  of 
the  Son’s  satisfaction  to  the  Father,  in  so  far  as  this  relation  of 
the  Son,  who  is  identical  with  the  eternally  actual  world,  and 
who  represents  it,  guarantees  the  eternal  doing- away  of  its 
finitude.  That  is  to  say,  the  active  obedience  is  only  another 
expression  for  the  absolute  reality  in  which  the  Son  stands  re- 
lated to  the  Father,  and  thereby  brings  the  true  universe  into 
relation  to  Him  also.  This  is  at  the  same  time  the  Divine  love 
to  the  universe  and  to  the  human  race  The  passive  satisfac- 
tion is  only  another  expression  for  absolute  freedom,  inasmuch 
as  he  who  by  absolute  will  is  determined  by  himself,  suffers 
absolutely.  Now,  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Son,  which  is 
identical  with  His  reality,  accomplishes  itself  in  this,  that  He 
refuses  to  be  the  principle  of  the  universe  apart  from  God.  His 
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identity  with  the  world  thus  secures  to  it  its  true  freedom,  for 
He  frees  it  from  itself  (t.e.  from  its  effort  after  independence). 
But,  if  now  the  active  exercise  of  His  freedom  and  reality  in 
this  respect  is  absolute  suffering,  then  the  eternal  leading-back 
of  the  world  through  the  Son  to  God  is  achieved  in  the  form  of 
passive  satisfaction,  for  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  figure  of  mors  voluntaria  continues  unintelligible. 
This  passive  satisfaction  is  the  meaning  of  God’s  mercy.  Tlie 
doing  and  suffering  of  God  as  the  Son — which  He  yields  in  the 
room  of  the  universe — betoken  finally  His  obedience,  whereby 
He,  in  reconciling  the  world,  subordinates  Himself  to  God  the 
Father. 

This  then  is  what  is  contained  in  religion  as  an  absolute 
idea.  In  accordance  herewith,  its  subjective  and  objective  re- 
ferences to  men  are  determined  as  pittas  and  as  cidUis  Dei 
publicus.  For  piety  is  the  knowing  and  honouring  of  God,  but  the 
contents  of  that  knowledge  are,  as  above  specified,  that  we  are 
eternally  reconciled  by  God,  and  by  His  love  and  mercy  made 
blessed;  that  by  Him  we  are  truly  created,  i.e.,  placed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  Divine  freedom,  and  by  Him  sustained  and  guided 
in  accordance  with  His  providence.  Piety  is  elicited  by  objec- 
tive religion  or  the  public  worship  of  God,  the  common  preva- 
lence of  which  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  God.  Hereto  belongs 
the  incarnation  of  God  as  a form  of  God’s  kingship,  the  training 
of  men  in  the  way  of  God’s  prophetic  activity,  and  the  public 
setting- apart  of  men  by  their  consecration  and  by  the  sacra- 
ments in  the  way  of  His  priestly  activity.  This  distribution 
of  the  material,  by  altering  the  meaning  of  the  traditional 
forms  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation,  means  nothing  else 
than  that  the  consciousness  of  the  eternal  state  of  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  universe  is  elicited.  And  the  thought  of  God’s  in- 
carnation has  quite  the  same  meaning.  The  validity  of  that 
thought  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  Divine  nature, 
as  being  the  identity  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  finds  an  analogy 
in  human  nature  regarded  as  the  indifference  of  the  universe 
and  reason.  That  indifference  is  in  childhood  presented  as  an 
undisturbed  state  of  innocence ; in  mature  old  age  as  a free, 
re-discovered  norm  in  wisdom.  What  herein  is  laid  down  as 
possible — the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  inno- 
cence and  wisdom — is  immediately  laid  down  as  necessar}',  and 
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from,  eternity  actual  in  the  Son  of  God ; but  at  the  same  time 
as  actual  in  the  Person  of  Christ,  in  whom  we  are  conscious  of 
that  eternal  relation,  so  as  to  accomplish  our  adoption  as 
children  of  God,  and  whose  piety  and  obedience  we  imitate  so 
as  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  God. 

In  so  far  as  this  circle  of  thoughts  (which  rests  directly  on 
Schelling)  touches  upon  the  historical  limitation  of  the  idea  of 
reconciliation,  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  a Kantian  principle ; 
and  from  that  it  becomes  intelligible.  When  Schelling  denied 
that  the  Incarnation  of  God  may  be  thought  of  as  an  empirical 
fact  in  time  (p.  682),  he  followed  Kant’s  dictum  that  God  is  out 
of  time ; and  the  correlate  thought  that  the  incarnation  of  God 
is  eternal,  has  only  the  negative  meaning  that  it  is  Twt  temporal, 
— that  the  thought  is  an  idea.  Now  Daub’s  similar  declaration 
is  indeed  so  conditioned  that  the  historical  figure  of  Christ  and 
the  notion  of  the  Son  who  reconciles  the  world  with  God  and 
the  idea  of  religion  always  glide  into  each  other ; the  tendency 
however  of  this  procedure  is  clear  enough — that  it  finds  its 
right  expression  when  we  conclude  in  Tieftrunk’s  formula 
(p.  424)  adopted  by  Schelling  also,  that  the  God-manhood  of 
Christ  and  His  reconciling  obedience  are  for  Daub  symbols  of 
the  timeless  and  so  eternal  relation,  within  the  Godhead,  of 
God  to  the  universe  and  of  the  universe  to  God.  It  may 
certainly  be  added  that  the  vacillating  way  in  which,  through- 
out the  Theologumena,  the  eternal  relations  of  the  Divine 
Being  and  the  biblico-historical  utterances  regarding  Christ  are 
brought  to  bear  on  one  another,  is  partly  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  Daub  has  not  availed  himself  of  that  formula.  But 
Baur’s  objection,  that  Daub  has  not  allowed  the  historical  side 
of  reconciliation  to  come  to  its  rights  as  well  as  the  metaphysical 
(as  above,  p.  708)  finds  its  explanation  when  hereby  the  analogy 
of  Daub  to  Kant’s  standpoint  is  made  to  appear.  For  the  rest, 
however,  the  discussion  of  the  thought  of  reconciliation  as  a 
cosmological  problem  falls  far  below  the  field  of  vision  occupied 
by  Kant ; and  as  Baur  justly  compares  with  Scotus  Eiigena 
the  lucubrations  of  Fichte  and  Daub,  this  speculation  reverts 
to  a pattern  which  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  formal  ap- 
prehension of  reconciliation  as  an  ethical  idea. 

Here  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  while  these  instaurators 
of  the  philosophical  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century  ally 
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themselves  with  Scotus  Erigena  without  knowing  it,  the  talenteil 
instaurators  of  modem  Pietism  (p.  524)  lay  hold  of  those  equally 
elementary  forms  of  representation  for  the  conception  of  recon- 
ciliation which  pertain  to  the  patristic  period.  What  is  implied 
in  these  manifestations  is  aversion  to  the  Illumination,  the 
narrow  individual  interest  of  which  was  exchanged  for  a view 
of  reconciliation  of  the  utmost  possible  universality.  But  as 
only  a physical  or  even  cosmical  interpretation  of  the  idea  was 
gained,  men  lost  the  ability  to  rectify  and  inwardly  to  over- 
come that  restriction  of  the  thought  which  it  had  experienced 
in  the  Illumination.  For  the  effort  displayed  by  this  last 
school  to  bring  together  the  Christian  thought  of  reconciliation 
with  the  conciliation  of  men  to  the  evils  of  earthly  life  con- 
sidered as  Divine  punishments,  is  not  only  entirely  justifiable, 
but  in  fact  betrays  an  originality  of  religious  perception  which 
we  ought  not  to  overlook  on  account  of  the  defective  solution 
of  the  problem  reached  by  it.  If  it  is  trae  that  want  teaches 
to  pray,  then  one  ought  to  pay  very  attentive  heed  to  the  fact 
that  contentment  in  the  midst  of  evils  is  the  most  immediate 
and  the  direct  proof  that  the  Spirit  has  been  reconciled  with  the 
providence  of  God.  Now,  though  the  Illumination  formula,  that 
all  evils  as  penal  visitations  of  God  are  means  of  amelioration, 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  uncertain  by  the  fact  that  men 
at  the  same  time  lost  hold  of  the  principle  for  determining  how 
evils  are  to  be  recognised  as  divine  punishments  (p.  360),  it  is 
yet  impossible  to  regard  the  magniloquent  interpretations  of  the 
Christian  idea  of  reconciliation,  which  are  given  either  by  the 
talented  Pietists  or  by  the  first  representatives  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation,  as  having  even  so  much  as  understood  the 
religious  and  moral  needs  of  the  preponderant  mass  of  their 
contemporaries.  The  premisses  of  a right  answer  to  the  religious 
and  moral  question  on  which  the  Illumination  turned  are 
indeed  supplied  by  Kant  and  by  Schleiermacher — by  Kant  in 
his  sharpening  of  the  consciousness  of  personal  guilt  by  the 
absolute  notion  of  the  moral  law  (p.  394) ; by  Schleiermacher, 
in  referring  evils  to  the  fact  of  the  actual  joint-guilt  of  the 
human  race  (p.  463).  Compared  with  this  sphere  of  vision  the 
interpretations  of  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  which  are  set 
up  by  the  Pietistic  as  well  as  the  speculative  antipodes  of  the 
Illumination,  are  seen  to  be  just  as  unpractical  as  they  are 
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speculatively  unsatisfactory.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Illumination  has  propagated  itself  as  it  has  done,  or  developed 
itself  into  an  entire  indifference  towards  Christianity,  when 
what  gave  itself  out  to  be  the  highest  culture  gave  up  all 
feeling  for  its  religious  need,  and  simply  ignored  it ; and  when 
the  renovation  of  the  Church-tradition  in  the  doctrine  of  recon- 
ciliation showed  itself  equally  indifferent  to  the  problem  which 
had  emerged  from  the  previous  collapse  of  that  tradition  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ? 

76.  By  Hegel*  the  Christian  religion  is  regarded  as  the 
perfect  religion,  the  idea  of  religion  realized.  Religion  is 
the  self-consciousness  of  God  which  He  has  in  a finite 
consciousness  distinct  from  Himself,  which  in  itself  is  the 
consciousness  of  God,  hut  also  is  so  for  itself  knowing  its 
identity  with  God.  In  this  mediation  God  is  Spirit ; i.e.,  if  the 
finite  consciousness  knows  God  in  so  far  as  God  knows 
Himself  in  it,  then  God  is  Spirit  in  the  community  which 
honours  God.  And  in  fact  hereby  is  the  Christian  community 
denoted,-  in  which  self-suhsistent  oneness  of  the  divine 
and  human  natures  is  so  realized  that  the  Divine  idea  comes 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  way  of  individuality.  The  specific 
contents  of  the  Christian  religion,  which,  from  this  point  of 
view,  are  at  the  same  time  recognised  to  be  the  highest  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  have  been  developed  by  Hegel  under  the 
formula  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  that  the  kingdom  of 
the  Father  represents  the  eternal  idea  of  God  as  abstract,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  the  idea  of  God  as  differentiated  from  itself 
in  the  universe  and  the  finite  consciousness  of  man,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Spirit  the  idea  of  God  in  its  concrete  fulfilment. 
Just  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  old  Church  the  reservation  is 
made  that  the  thought  of  the  Father,  the  idea  that  through  itself 
is  real,  embraces  the  whole.  And,  in  so  far  as  this  reservation 
comes  up  in  the  course  of  the  doctrinal  presentation,  there 
result  echoes  of  Daub’s  manner  of  viewing  the  subject  But 
with  Hegel  another  apprehension  of  the  matter  is  the  prevail- 
ing one.  Although  the  metaphysical  definition  of  God  as  the 
Father  is,  that  the  notion  of  God  is  real  through  itself,  that  He 

• Compare  Vorlemnffen  Oberdie  Philotophie  drr  Religion  (2d  cd.  1840),  part 
second,  from  p.  191  onwards.  Tbe  lectures  date  from  the  years  1821  to 
1831. 
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ia  the  absolute  idea,  that  He  is  spirit,  that  He  in  His  eternal 
self-distinction  (while  as  eternal  love  He  knows  Himself  in  the 
other),  is  identical  with  Himself,  yet  is  it  established  that  Grod, 
apart  from  any  relation  to  the  universe,  is  first  apprehended  as 
the  abstract  idea  which  is  not  yet  posited  in  its  reality.  For 
the  reality  of  the  idea  is  its  revelation  through  the  universe  to 
the  finite  spirit;  and  completed  revelation — in  other  words, 
the  concrete  reality  of  God — is  given  in  the  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  when  the  finite  spirit  knows  itself  to  be  one  with 
God,  or  conversely,  when  God  Himself  in  the  absolute  know- 
ledge of  the  finite  spirit  is  manifest  to  Himself  and  identical 
with  Himself.  The  idea  of  God  as  spirit  is  thus  “ the  living 
process  whereby  the  self-subsistent  unity  of  Divine  and  human 
nature  is  elicited  for  itself”  The  alternation  between  the  former 
point  of  view,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  Schelling’s,  and  the 
latter,  which  is  properly  Hegelian,  evinces  itself  always  in  the 
vacillating  meaning  of  the  phrase  In  itself,  which  denotes  at 
one  time  the  eternal  actuality  of  the  idea  that  holds  good  in 
God,  at  another  time  the  possibility  (founded  in  God)  of  the 
unification  or  reconciliation  of  Divine  and  human  being.  In  a 
quite  analogous  way  does  the  use  of  the  word  eternity  vary, 
sometimes  being  made  to  mean  the  negation  of  time  as  an 
attribute  of  the  idea  of  God ; at  other  times  denoting  the 
totality  of  endless  time  as  attribute  of  God’s  revelation. 

This  inner  insecurity  of  the  Hegelian  view  of  the  universe 
comes  to  light  particularly  in  his  dehneation  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son,  because  here  those  conditions  re-assert  themselves 
by  which  Daub’s  circle  of  thought  was  unbounded.  If  it  belongs 
to  the  absolute  idea  to  posit  itself,  as  distinguished  from  itself, 
as  the  Son,  this  distinction  is  taken  up  into  the  identity  of  the 
idea  with  itself  no  less  eternally.  The  full  distinction  con- 
sists indeed  herein,  that  the  things  distinguished  have  a diverse 
destiny;  that  accordingly  the  Son,  whom  God  distinguishes 
from  Himself,  and  in  Whom  He  distinguishes  Himself  from 
Himself,  possesses  independence  and  freedom.  But  according 
to  the  self-subsistent  identity  which  still  continues  to  hold 
good,  it  follows  from  this,  only  that  the  Son,  as  the  universe, 
appears  as  something  actual  outside  of  God.  “The  truth  of 
the  universe  is  only  its  ideality,  not  that  it  should  have  genuine 
actuality.”  “The  being  of  the  universe  is  this — to  have  a 
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moment  of  being;  but  to  do  away  with  this  separation  or 
parting  from  God,  to  be  only  this  to  return  to  its  origin.”  But 
this  cannot  be  understood  otherwise  than  as  meaning  that  the 
actuality  of  the  finite  world  as  such  is  mere  seeming,  and  must 
be  denied  in  accordance  with  the  identity  that  is  laid  down  in 
the  eternal  idea.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Hegel  thinks  it 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  reality  of  the  idea,  to  take  seri- 
ously the  independent  actuality  of  the  universe  as  what  is  dis- 
tinguished from  God.  In  this  view  he  apprehends  it  in  common 
■with  Jacob  Bbhme,  as  resulting  from  an  apostasy  from  God. 
Herein  results  the  distinction  of  the  universe  from  the  eternal 
Son  of  God,  who  perseveres  in  identity  with  the  Father.  But 
here  again  the  other  consideration  obtrudes  itself : while  the 
finite  universe  divides  itself  into  the  world  of  nature  and  the 
world  of  finite  spirit,  only  the  latter  as  knowledge  has  a rela- 
tion to  God.  Nature  thus  comes  into  relation  with  God  only 
in  accordance  with  its  relation  to  man  and  not  for  itself.  In 
divergence  from  Schelling,  and  with  approximation  to  Fichte, 
it  is  accordingly  asserted  that  the  universe  possesses  that  sort 
of  independence  only  in  the  judgment  of  the  finite  spirit;  in 
God  Himself  that  is  only  the  vanishing  element  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. In  disagreement  with  Daub,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  is  restricted  to  the  return  of  the  finite  spirit  to 
God,  but  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the  universe  as  a wliola 
But  now,  since  without  any  occasion  the  self-distinction,  which 
God  is  said  to  have  accomplished  in  positing  the  world,  is 
posited  as  logical  contrariety,  yea,  as  contradiction,  as  that 
which  must  not  be,  the  finite  quality  of  the  spirit,  its  life  of 
instinct  is  posited  as  at  once  good  in  itself,  and  as  bad  because 
it  ought  not  to  continue  as  it  is  in  its  immediate  naturalness. 
The  same  logical  contradiction  emerges,  moreover,  in  the  doc- 
trine that  knowledge,  reflexion  on  self,  as  the  legend  of  the  fall 
is  intended  to  show,  is  the  fountain  of  evil,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  ground  of  reconciliation. 

This  self-contradiction,  which  the  finite  spirit  experiences 
with  infinite  pain,  demands  to  be  resolved  in  reconciliation. 
This  last  implies  two  things  : “ There  must  arise  in  the  subject 
the  consciousness  that  this  opposition  (contradiction)  is  not  in 
itself  that  truth  is  the  state  in  which  this  opposition  is  taken 
away ; then  when  it  has  been  taken  away  in  itself  according 
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to  truth,  the  subject  as  such  can  attain  unto  peace  in  its  self- 
activity.” The  latter  subjective  activity  must  presuppose  the 
resolution  of  that  contradiction  in  God,  i.e.  the  self-subsistent 
unity  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  God,  as  the  idea  of 
the  absolute  spirit  subsisting  in  and  for  itself  must  be  recog- 
nised to  be  the  possibility  of  reconciliation.  But  the  actuality 
of  reconciliation  is  not  achieved  in  this  general  act  of  know- 
ledge ; for  not  every  one  is  fitted  thereto  without  special  cul- 
ture. If  now  it  is  all-important  that  the  absolute  idea  should 
be  universally  accessible  or  certain  to  the  immediate  conscious- 
ness, then  must  the  unity  of  Divine  and  human  nature  be  seen 
and  experienced  in  the  form  of  sensible  intuition,  external 
existence.  This  unity  must  be  exhibited  to  the  consciousness 
in  the  appearance  in  time  of  an  individual  as  the  Son  of  God. 
The  deduction  of  the  necessity  of  the  historical  Person  of  Christ 
and  of  His  value  as  the  Son  of  God  is  by  no  means  guided 
either  by  the  question  of  metaphysical  possibility  or  by  regard 
to  the  full  compass  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the  God-man 
as  expressed  by  Himself.  The  judgment  that  Christ  is  the 
God-man  is  founded  rather  only  upon  the  need  for  a finite 
mode  of  representation  felt  by  the  men  who  are  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Hegel  neither  considers  whether  the  eternity  of  God 
admits  of  incarnation  in  time,  nor  does  he  pay  any  regard  to 
the  fact  that  the  man  Christ  Himself,  on  His  own  behalf, 
declared  His  specific  oneness  with  God.  Bather  is  this  indi- 
vidual posited  as  a divine  nature  by  faith ; in  Him  is  the 
oneness  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  brought  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  man, — thus  always  in  relation  to  a judgment  of 
the  finite  spirit  who  has  not  yet  been  raised  to  the  absolute 
idea.  Hegel,  moreover,  suggests  as  a requisite  which  he  finds 
to  be  met  in  Christ,  that  the  chief  contents  of  His  doctrine 
should  be  general  and  abstract ; he  therefore  by  no  means 
brings  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  kingdom  of  re- 
conciliation into  relation  to  Christ’s  dominant  position  as  the 
proper  founder  and  Head  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  as  the 
specific  reconciler.  Neither  does  he  pay  any  regard  to  the 
purpose  of  Christ  in  His  voluntary  and  obedient  dying  at  the 
outset  to  destroy  aU  appearance  of  the  annihilation  of  His 
Person  and  Work,  but  leaves  this  judgment,  which  goes  against 
the  outward  seeming  and  catches  sight  of  glorification  in  the 
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annihilation  of  life,  to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  All  this  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Hegel  too  sets  before  us  in  the  figure  of  the 
God-man  only  a symbol  of  the  universal  truth  that  the  divine 
and  the  human  nature  in  themselves,  according  to  the  divine 
actuality,  are  eternally  one.  And  on  this  point  there  is  left  no 
possibility  of  mistake  even  if  between  times  it  is  again  asserted 
that  the  idea  comes  into  actuality  by  this  individual ; so  that 
those  who  should  attain  to  the  kingdom  of  God  can  do  so  only 
by  means  of  that  one  individual ; or  that  the  faith  which  dis- 
cerns in  Christ  the  God-man  is  the  consciousness  of  the  truth 
or  of  that  which  God  is  in  and  for  Himself.  What  is,  properly 
speaking,  decisive  is  to  be  found  accordingly  in  the  line  of  re- 
presentation which  seta  forth  that  the  Church  receives  from  the 
death  of  Christ  the  impression  of  His  glorification,  but  this 
connects  itself  with  the  resurrection,  of  which  death  is  only  the 
condition.  Herein  accordingly  Hegel  approximates  to  the 
similar  views  of  Oetinger  (p.  633)  and  other  adherents  of  the 
school  of  Bengel ; and  in  so  far  as  the  actual  reconciliation  of 
the  individual  demands  that  conversion  and  surrender  of  the 
natural  will  which,  as  imitation  of  the  self-abnegation  of  Christ, 
recognises  that  postulate  of  the  idea  of  God-manhood  on  the 
validity  of  which  Hegel  insists — so  far  as  this  view  is  urged, 
the  same  thought  was  contemporaneously  maintained  by 
Klaiber  (p.  601)  and  others. 

This  representation  of  Hegel’s  course  of  thought  does  not 
show  that  the  normal  adjustment  (announced  by  Baur)  be- 
tween the  speculative  and  the  historical  element  of  the  idea  of 
reconciliation  has  been  accomplished  by  him.  For,  after  all, 
the  historical  element  is,  without  a doubt,  expressed  in  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  God-manhood  of  Christ ; 
accordingly  it  does  not  come  by  the  rights  which  belong  to  it 
when  to  this  faith  is  attributed  only  the  position  of  a subjec- 
tively necessary  symbol,  but  no  objective  necessity  arising  from 
tbe  idea  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  process  of  the 
Divine  life  is  grounded  upon  the  self-distinction  of  God  and 
upon  the  resumption  of  that  into  identity  with  Himself,  and  if 
reconciliation  is  included  in  the  idea  of  God  as  an  expression 
of  the  latter  element,  then  the  reconciliation  of  the  finite  spirit 
with  God  is  not  covered  by  this  schema.  For  the  world  which, 
including  the  finite  spirit,  is  deduced  from  an  apostasy  from 
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God  is  hereby  not  set  forth  as  the  counterpart  of  God  in  which 
He  distinguishes  Himself  from  Himself  in  such  a way  that  in 
itself  (in  actuality)  it  is  identical  with  Him.  Hegel  only 
deludes  himself  with  this  conception,  allowing  the  ideas  of  dis- 
tinction, opposition,  contradiction,  to  interchange  at  will  with 
each  other  in  characterizing  the  relation  of  the  world  to  God. 
If,  finally,  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  self-subsistent  (thus  possible  and  suitable)  oneness 
of  the  divine  and  human  spirit,  find  the  presupposition  under 
which  their  will  undertakes,  in  correspondence  with  Christ  as 
a type,  to  break  their  self-seeking,  and  reconcile  itself  with 
God,  there  comes  into  consideration,  with  regard  to  the  loill,  a 
factor  upon  which  the  logical  elaboration  of  the  idea  of  God  in 
the  revelation  of  God  did  not  reckon.  For  the  will  is  the 
pledge  of  a self-consciousness  which  exerts  itself  exclusively 
within  itself,  in  which  accordingly  a man  is  not  conscious  that 
therein  another — even  God  Himself — is  specifically  conscious 
of  Himself.  If  now  the  Christian  idea  of  reconciliation  always 
and  entirely  refers  to  a contrariety  or  rather  contradiction  be- 
tween the  Divine  and  human  will,  the  inadequacy  to  the  pro- 
blem of  Hegel’s  elaboration  of  it  is  obvious. 

I may  refrain  from  going  more  fully  into  Marheineke’s  * 
doctrine  of  reconciliation.  For  his  doctrine  of  Christ’s  Person 
and  redeeming  Work  is,  indeed,  saturated  with  the  forms  of  the 
Hegelian  notions,  but  it  is  essentially  orthodox.  It  shows 
itself  to  be  so  in  the  first  edition  also  of  his  “ Christian  Dogma- 
tic,” which  is  still  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  H^el,  so 
that  one  sees  that  the  formulae  of  the  philosophical  notions  are 
merely  accommodated  to  the  orthodox  tradition,  at  least  in  the 
above-mentioned  doctrines,  and  that  the  converse  task  has  not 
been  undertaken — a remodelling  of  the  Christian  material  of 
thought  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy.  Only  it  deserves  to  be  specially  mentioned  that 
Marheineke  was  the  first  to  give  expression  to  a thought  which 
has  found  utterance  in  a multitude  of  theologians  of  the  most 
diverse  schools,  and  which,  as  I have  repeatedly  had  occasion 
to  mention,  had  already  found  more  correct  expression  in  the 
Reformed  doctrine, — namely,  that  Christ  is  the  representative 

* DU  Orundhhren  der  chrUtlichen  Dogmatik  alt  Wittfntchc^fl,  2d  and 
entirely  new  edition  (1827).  The  first  edition  is  dated  1819. 
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of  humanity,  insomuch  as  he  is  humanity  itself,  and  presents 
that  which  is  alike  in  all  individuals  united  in  Himself  (sec.  398). 
The  deduction,  indeed,  passes  away  from  the  sequence  of  the 
doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  the  application  of  example.  For  if 
Christ,  according  to  Marheineke,  suffers  for  all,  it  is  not  in 
order  that  the  others  may  not  suffer  and  die  any  longer ; but 
that  in  Him  the  suffering  and  dying  of  all  may  concentrate 
itself,  and  that  they  may  learn  only  how  to  suffer  and  die  as 
He  did. 

The  consequence  of  Hegel’s  philosophy  of  religion,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  that  philosophical  view  of  the  universe  with 
which  Schleiermacher  in  the  Olaubenslehre  had  connected  the 
recognition  of  the  specific  dignity  of  Christ  only  in  an  artificial 
or  violent  way,  has  been  drawn  by  Strauss  in  the  closing  dis- 
sertation of  his  first  “ Life  of  Jesus”  (1835).'  But  this  further 
development  rather  led  back  to  the  line  originally  taken  by 
Schelling.  For  if  we  give  up  the  specific  God-manhood  of 
Christ,  because  really  it  was  not  proved  and  did  not  admit  of 
being  proved  from  the  principles  of  Hegel,  and  if,  therefore,  we 
set  aside  the  accommodation  Hegel  made  in  that  respect  to 
the  need  of  finite  knowledge, — then  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
(Christian)  Spirit  seems  in  the  first  instance  as  the  organ  of 
the  absolute  divine  self-consciousness,  as  the  subject  of  the 
incarnation  of  God,  to  elevate  itself  above  the  natural  con- 
nexion of  the  race.  That  Strauss,  while  attaching  himself  to 
Hegel,  should  yet  never  have  taken  this  possibility  into  con- 
sideration, befits  the  rhetorical  violence  with  which  he  hastens 
to  a close  in  the  concluding  dissertation.  But  it  is  also  easily 
understood  why  his  fancy  soared  over  this  stopping-place, 
which  logical  regard  to  Hegel’s  line  of  deduction  could  not 
have  avoided  recognising.  For  just  as  the  specific  dignity  of 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  Church  fell  away,  so  also  did  the 
security  disappear  for  the  specific  difference  of  degree  between 
the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  religion  and  all  previous  grades 
of  culture  and  religion.  The  incarnation  of  God  was  then  of 
necessity  referred  to  the  advancing  progress  in  culture  of  all 
humanity,  and  thus  as  eternal  and  all-comprehensive  set  over 

^ With  the  proof,  given  above,  that  Hegel  hae  grounded  the  judgment  of 
faith,  concerning  the  value  of  Christ’i  Fereon,  not  metaphysically  in  the  idea 
of  God  but  only  phenomenally  in  the  need  of  finite  knowledge,  compare 
Strauss ; Slreitiehriften  (1841),  Heft  3,  p.  76  tqq. 
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against  the  view  which  regarded  it  as  an  isolated  individual 
fact  With  the  formula  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  from  all 
eternity  Schelling’s  expression  is  simply  resumed  (p.  582).  In 
the  genus,  says  Strauss,  the  course  of  the  development  of  which 
is  blameless  and  sinless  (for  impurity  always  attaches  only  to 
the  individual),  there  is  produced  from  the  negation  of  its 
naturalness  an  ever  higher  spiritual  life,  from  the  removal  of 
its  finitude  as  a personal,  national,  world-spirit  arises  its  one- 
ness with  the  infinite  spirit  of  heaven.  Thus  is  this  God-man 
also  recognised  under  the  attributes  of  dying,  resurrection,  and 
ascension ; and  by  faith  in  Him  is  man  made  just  before  God, 
t.e.,  by  the  quickening  of  the  idea  of  humanity  in  Him,  and  by 
the  negation  of  naturalness  and  sensuousness  expressed  there- 
in, the  individual  becomes  partaker  of  the  divine-human  life  of 
the  genua 

This  surrogate  of  the  idea  of  reconciliation  required  to  be 
taken  note  of;  the  criticism  of  it,  however,  would  lead  us 
deeper  into  the  whole  controverted  christological  question  than 
suits  my  present  purpose.  I therefore  simply  make  the  remark 
that  Strauss  himself  has  long  ago  rejected  the  phrase  of  his 
closing  dissertation,  “ this  Christ ; ” and  that  it  is  not  his  Leben 
Jesu-filr  das  dtuUche  Volk  (1864)  but  his  Olavbendekre  (1841)  ' 
that  for  the  first  time  gives  up  any  standpoint  which  might 
be  called  philosophicaL  As  Schwarz  ^ justly  judges,  Spinozism 
and  Deistic  moralism,  the  former  in  cosmology,  the  latter  in 
anthropology,  divide  between  them  the  positive  contents  of  the 
dogmatic  of  Strauss,  without  so  much  as  even  an  attempt  being 
made  to  bring  together  these  two  contrarieties  into  inward 
unity.  But  in  the  Leben  JemfiXr  das  deutsche  VoUc  nature  is 
deisticaUy  treated  according  to  an  inviolable  necessity,  while 
freedom  is  at  the  same  time  regarded  as  the  form  of  the  spirit- 
life  ; but  then  as  the  thought  of  God  is  rendered  inoperative, 
we  want  that  adjustment  of  these  principles  which  Deism 
ofiTera  The  closing  dissertation  of  1835,  accordingly,  as  this 
result  shows,  was  for  its  celebrated  author  the  transition  into 
non-theology,  not  to  say  atheism  ; and  that  because  under  the 
guise  of  philosophy  it  pursues  in  rhetorical  tones  an  altogether 
fanciful  course  of  procedure.  And  herein  is  this  dissertation 
quite  of  a piece  with  the  original  poetical  philosophizing  of 
' Dot  }yaen  der  Rtligkm  (1S47),  Fart  ii.  p.  165. 
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Schelling.  Its  fandamental  mistake  in  the  question  before  us 
lies  quite  on  the  surface  herein  that  the  negative  and  affirma- 
tive judgments  regarding  the  incarnation — however  immediately 
they  follow  upon  each  other — ^yet  require  two  separate  notdons 
of  eternity.  Grod,  according  to  Schelling,  is  not  man  exclusively 
in  Christ,  because  He  is  timeless,  because,  according  to  Kant, 
eternity  is  the  n^ation  of  time.  Of  quite  analogous  import  is 
the  formula  of  Strauss,  that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  an  idea  to 
discharge  its  fulness  into  one  individual  being ; for  the  idea  is 
the  negation  of  individualness.  But  the  affirmative  judgment 
common  to  both — that  God  accomplishes  His  incarnation  from 
eternity  through  the  entire  human  race  is  based  upon  the 
Socinian  notion  of  eternity  as  being  the  whole  of  beginningless 
and  endless  time.  It  is  difficult  to  contend  with  such  dialectic, 
especially  when  it  is  accompanied  with  the  pretension  of  ab- 
solute knowledga 

It  is  upon  the  ground  of  the  Hegelian  idea  of  God  that 
Biedermann'  opens  up  the  prospect  of  another  conclusion 
regarding  the  Person  of  Christ  For  the  self-revelation  of  God 
which  includes  in  itself  three  unseparated  factors  (which  yet 
admit  of  being  distinguished  by  us  as  distinct  steps)  is,  first, 
the  positing  of  the  world  as  a natural  process  outside  of  God  ; 
second,  self-revelation  to  the  finite  spirit  in  the  world ; third,  the 
self-realization  of  absolute  being  in  the  finite  spirit  in  the  arena 
of  the  world.  But  this  third  step  is  gained  when  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  finite  spirit  is  realized  by  the  absoluteness 
of  the  Spirit  as  absolute  religious  self-consciousness  or  as  the 
love-feUowship,  in  which  God  appears  in  the  relation  of  Father 
of  men, — men,  as  children  of  God.  Herein  is  the  religious 
principle  of  Christianity  expressed.  And  it  is  submitted  to  a 
moral  judgment  to  say  that  the  significance  of  Chiist  for  Chris- 
tianity as  a whole  is  no  external  and  accidental  one,  but  rather 
inner  and  abiding.  The  former  would  be  the  case  if  the 
principle  had  consisted  merely  of  a new  doctrine  taught  by 
Jesus,  or  if  its  entrance  upon  the  stage  of  history  had  received 
only  a mediate  impulse  from  the  Person  of  Jesus.  But  the 
personal  life  of  Jesus  was  the  first  self-realization  of  that 
principle  into  a personality  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
world ; and  this  fact  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  activity  of  this 
‘ Chriitliche  Dogmatik  (1S69). 
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principle  in  history ; Jesus  as  the  historical  revelation  of  the 
redemption -principle  is  the  historical  Eedeemer  (secs.  718, 
799,  800,  816).^  As  Biedermann  in  reference  to  this  contents 
himself  with  proposing  problems,  he  has  accordingly  only 
hinted  at  the  way  in  which  he  imderstands  redemption  by 
Christ.  In  this  regard  he  understands  by  the  Person  of  Christ 
the  prototype  (holding  its  place  for  all  time  in  the  history  of 
the  universe)  that  guarantees  the  activity  of  the  redemption- 
principle  (sec.  816),  in  accoiMance  wherewith  the  absoluteness 
of  the  Spirit  becomes  the  religious  self-consciousness  of  man, 
and  also  evinces  itself  in  him  as  the  power  which  is  able  to 
take  away  the  contradiction  between  the  natural  ^ and  its 
destiny,  and  also  as  the  active  principle  of  continuing  dominion 
over  nature,  and  the  glorification  of  natural  humanity  into  a 
kingdom  of  God  (secs.  831,  832,  836).  By  this,  he  thinks,  is 
expressed  what  is  meant  hy  the  three  offices  of  Christ.  I find 
now  that  this  train  of  thought  does  not  overpass  the  limits  of 
Socinianism.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  if  Biedermann  (as 
properly  might  have  been  expected  of  him)  had  regulated  his 
historical  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  by  reference 
to  the  Reformed  and  not  to  the  Lutheran  tradition,  he  would 
have  found  opportunity,  by  means  of  the  strict  reciprocity  of 
relation  between  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  and  the  notion 
of  the  Church,  which  is  insisted  on  by  Beformed  divines  and 
has  been  rediscovered  by  many  moderns,  for  teaching  a doctrine 
of  a different  sort  In  this  respect  Weisse  * establishes  points  of 
view  of  a complementary  sort,  bringing  forward  into  prominence 
that  the  goal  of  Christ’s  life-calling  was  the  building-up  of  His 
disciples  into  a Church  of  believers,  that  accordingly  He  could 
accomplish  the  manifestation  of  His  moral  majesty  only  in  the 
death  to  which  He  yielded  Himself  with  free  consent  in  pursuit 
of  His  calling  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  the  new 
covenant  But  as  these  remarks  take  the  form  only  of  histori- 
cal reflection,  Weisse  associates  with  them  with  special  prefer- 
ence the  idea  (embraced  by  him)  which  Augustine  and  Luther 

^ Ab  Biedermann  in  this  goes  directly  in  the  teeth  of  an  expreasion  by 
StrauBB  (Der  Chrithu  da  Ohubena  und  der  Jtmt  der  Qachichte,  p.  214),  hia 
podition  approximatea  what  haa  been  brought  forward  above  (p.  609),  aa 
coiupicnouB  in  Schweizer’a  ChrUtliche  Olaubat^hre. 

’ Pkilotopkitche  Dogmalik  Oder  Philoeophie  da  ChrMenOmmt,  vol  iii.  (1862), 
pp.  a42,  390,  351. 
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held  (see  above,  p.  202),  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  the  mean- 
ing of  victory  over  sin  and  death.  But  all  this  is  not  brought 
into  scientific  shape — rather  is  the  suitability  of  such  a mode  of 
treatment  of  the  last  point  expressly  denied.  At  all  events,  these 
functions  of  redemption  are  not  brought  into  any  necessary 
relation  to  the  speculative  Christology  of  Weisse  ; they  do  not 
require,  therefore,  to  be  more  thoroughly  gone  into. 

Baur,  in  siding  with  Strauss  in  his  Qeschichte  der  christlichen 
Lehre  von  der  Vtrsohnung,  has  declared  that  he  does  not  thereby 
intend  to  assert  that  the  Christology  and  reconciliation-doctrine 
of  the  latter  offer  the  final  and  in  every  way  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  He  believes,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he 
has  clearly  shown  how  the  dogma,  by  the  immanent  agitation 
of  its  idea,  is  pushed  on  from  one  form  to  another,  until  at  last 
the  latest  theory  attaches  itself  as  a new  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  momenta  of  its  development  In  the  negative  character 
that  attaches  to  every  representation  lies,  according  to  him,  the 
impulse  to  an  always  advancing  progress ; the  march  of  the 
Spirit  goes  forwards  only ; and  what  once  has  been  recognised 
in  its  negative  character  remains  for  ever  a vanquished  and 
eliminated  factor.  I may  now  appeal  to  the  delineation  of 
the  history  of  the  doctrines  of  reconciliation  and  justification, 
which  here  closes,  to  test  whether  or  not  this  belief  in  the 
progress  of  knowledge  in  a direct  line  is  one  to  which  we  are 
of  necessity  driven  by  facts.  At  all  events,  the  last  link 
recognised  by  my  predecessor  in  the  history  unfolded  by  him — 
and  that  too  by  a follower  of  the  speculative  theology  itself — 
has  been  so  surpassed  that  an  older  position  has  again  been 
token  up. 


THE  END. 
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